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PREFACE 


The Gazetteer of the Bombay Presidency was originally com¬ 
piled between 1874 and 1884 and this revised edition of it has 
oeen prepared under the orders of the Government of Bombay. 
The work was entrusted to the Bombay District Gazett^rs 
(Revision) Editorial Board which was specially created lor that 
purpose in 1949.^ As reconstituted in 1957, die Board consists of 
the following members 

Chief Secretary to Government (Shri N. T. Mone, I.C.S.)". 

Shri Vaikunthbhai L. Mehta, Bombay. 

Dr. S. G. Panandikar, retired Principal, Sydenham College of 
Commerce and Economics, Bombay. 

Dr. S. M. Katre, Director, Deccan College Post-Graduate and 
Research Institute, Poona. 

Shri Maganbhai Desai, Vice-Chancellor, Gujarat University, 
Ahmedabad. 

Director of Archives (Dr. P. M. Joshi) 

Executive Editor and Secretary (Professor M. R. Palande). 

The press copy of this volume was compiled and sent to the press 
long before the reorganization of States which became effective on 
1st November 1956. As a result of that reorganization Dharwar 
district ceased to be a part of Bombay State. However, as the 
printing of the volume could not be completed before that date, 
it is being issued as a iniblication of the Government of Bombay. 

Diacritical marks to explain the pronunciation of names of places 
and of words in Indian languages have been used only in two 
chapters, namely, chapter 3—The People and Their Culture, and 
chapter 20—Places of Interest and also in the Directory of Villages 
and Towns. In other chapters the current spellings have been 
retained. A key to the diacritical marks used is given at page 857. 


Bombay, 
December 1958. 


M. R. PALANDE, 
Executive Editor and Secretary. 


1 The following members constituted that Board: Chief Secretary 
to Government (Shri M. D. Bhat, I.C.S., 1949-52; Sliri M. D. Bhansali, I.C.S., 
1952-56); Prof. C. N. Vakil, Bombay; Dr. G. S. Ghurye, Bombay; Dr. S. m! 
Katre, Poona ; Dr. S, C. Nandimath, Bagalkot; Director of Archives (Dr. P. M. 
Joshi); Executive Editor and Secretary (Prof. D. G. Karve, 1949-52; 
Prof. M. R. Palande, since 1952). 

2 Shri M. D. Bhansali, I.C.S., retired in 1958 and Shri K. L. Panjabi, I.C.S., 
who came in his place also retired at the end of the same year. 
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GENERAL INTRODUCTION 

As EARi.Y as 1843 an attempt was made to arrange for the prepa¬ 
ration of Statistical Accounts of the different districts of the Bombay 
Presidency. The following extract" will be found interesting as 
giving an idea of the intention of those who desired to have such 
Accounts compiled 

“Government called on the Revenue Commissioner to obtain from all the 
Cbllectors as part of their next Annual Report the fullest available informa¬ 
tion regarding their districts . Government remarked that, 

as Collectors and their Assistants during the large portion of tlie year moved 
about the district in constant and intimate communication with all classes 
they possessed advantages which no other public officers enjoyed of acquir¬ 
ing a full knowledge of lire condition of the country, the causes of progress 
or retrogradation, the good measures which require to be fostered and 
extended, the evil measures which call for abandonment, the defects in 
existing institutions which require to be remedied, and the nature of the 
remedies to be applied. Collectors also^ it was observed, have an opportu¬ 
nity of judging of the effc-ct of British rule on the condition and character of 
tile people, on their caste prejudices, and on their superstitious observances. 
They can trace any alteration for the better or worse in dwellings, clothing 
and diet, and can observe the use of improved implements of husbandry or 
other crafts, the habits of locomotion, the state of education, particularly 
among the higher classes whose decaying means and energy under our most 
levelling system compared with that of preceding governments will attract 
their attention. Finally they can learn how far existing viilagc institutions 
are effectual to their end, and may be made available for self-goverrrment 
and in the management of local taxation for local purposes”. 

“In obedience to these orders, reports were received from the Collectors 
of Ahmedabad, Broach, Kaira, Thana and Khandesh. Some of the iei>orts 
contained much interesting information. These five northern reports were 
practically the only result of the Circular Letter of 1843 

The matter does not seem to have been pursued any further. 

In October 1867, the Secretary of State for India desired the 
Bombay Government to take concrete steps for the compilation of 
a Gazetteer of the Presidency on the model of the Gazeiteer prepared 
during that year for the Central Provinces. The Government of 
Bombay then requested some of its responsible officials to submit 
a scheme for carrying in’.o effect the orders of the Secretary of 
State, and in 1868, appointed the Bombay Gazetteer Committee to 
supervise and direct the preparation of the Gazetteer. After a few 
organizational experiments the responsibility was finally entrusted 
to Mr. James M. Campbell of the Bombay Civil Service, who 
commenced the compilation in 1874 and completed the series in 
1884. The actual publication, however, of these volumes vvas 
spread over a period of 27 years between 1877 and 19U4, in which 
year the last General Index volume was published. 

Though a Gazetteer literally means only a geographical .index or 
a geographical dictionary, the scope of this particular compilation 
was much wider. It included not only a description of the physical 
and natural features of a region but also a broad narrative of the 
social, political, economic and cultural life of the people living in that 
region. The purpose which the Gazetteer was intended to serve 
was made .clear in the following remarks of Sir William Hunter, 

• Gazetteer of the Bombay Presidency, Vol. I, Part I (History of~Gujarat) 
pp. Ill and IV. 
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Director General of Statistics to the Government of India, wh«a 
his opinion was sought on a draft article on Dharwar District in 
1871. He said 

“My own conception of tho work is that, in return for a couple of days’ 
reading, tho Account should give a new Collector a conipreliensive, and, at 
tho same time, a distinct idea of tlie district which he has heen sent to 
.administer. Mere reading can never supersede practical experience in tho 
district administration. But a .succinct and well conceived district account 
is capable of antedating the acquisition of such personal experience by many 
months and of both facihtating and systematising a Collector’s personal 

enquiries . But in all cases a District Account besides dealing 

witli local specialists should furnish a historical narration of its revenue 
and expenditure .since it passed under the British rule, of the sums 
which we have taken from it in taxes, and ,of the tunount which we have 
returned to it in the protection of property and person and tho other clwges 
of civil govermnent’’* 

The Gazetteer was thus intended to give a complete picture of the 
district to men who were entire strangers to India and its people but 
who as members of the ruling race carried on their shoulders the 
responsibility of conducting its administration. 

The Gazetteer had 27 Volumes, some split up into two or three 
Parts, making a total of 35 books including the Geneial Index 
which was published in 1904, Some of the Volumes were of 
a general nature and were not confined to the limits of a parti¬ 
cular district. For example, Volume I dealt with Histoiy and was 
split up into two Parts, one dealing with Gujarat and the oAer 
with Konkan, Dekhan and Southern Maratha Country; Volume IX 
was devoted to the Population of Gujarat and contained two ports, 
tme describing Hindus and the other Mussalmans and Parsis, but 
there was no corresponding Volume devoted to the Population of 
Maharashtra or Karnatak; Volume XXV gave an account of the 
Botany of the area covered in the whole Presidency. The remain¬ 
ing Volumes dealt with the various districts of tho Presidency and 
with what were then known as Native States attached to the Bombay 
Presidency. Some of the District Volmnes had two or three Parts, 
for exaraijle, tliose of Thana, Kanara, Poona and Bombay. On the 
other hand, there was only one combined Volume for some district s, 
as for example, Surat and Broach, and Kaua and Panch Mahals. 

Tho scheme of the contents was more or less the same for all the 
District Volumes though the accounts of particular itenrs varied 
considerably from district to district. Information was collected 
from Government Ofiices and, in respect ef social and religious 
practices, from responsible citizens. Eminent scholars, experts 
and administrators contributed articles on special subjects. 

This Gazetteer compiled over seventy years ago had long 
become scarce and entirely out of print. It contained authentic 
and useful information on several aspects of life in a district and 
was considered to be of great value to the administrator, the scholar 
and the general reader. There was a general desire that Aere 
should be a new and revised edition of this monumental work. 
The Government of Bombay, therefore, decided tliat the old 
Gazetteer should be revised and republished, and entrusted the 


•Gazetteer of die Bombay Presidency, Vnl. I, Part I (History of Gujarat) 
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work of rovision to an Editorial Board specially created for that 
purpose in 1949. This new edition has been prepared under the 
direotion of that Editorial Board. With the reorganization of 
States in 1956, certain areas for which no District Gazetteers had 
previously been compiled were incorporated in the Bombay State. 
Even for such areas, new District Gazetteers will be compiled in 
accordance with the common pattern. 

In the nature of things, after a lapse of over- seventy years after 
dieir publication, most of the statistical information contained in 
the old Gazetteer had become entirely out of date and had to be 
dropped altogether". In this edition an attempt has been made 
to give an idea of the late^ developments, whether in regard to 
the administrative .structure or the economic set up or in regard 
to social, religious and cultural trends. There are iiortions in tlie 
old Gazetteer bearing on archaeology and history which have the 
impress of profound scholarship and learning and their worth has 
not diminished by the mere passage of time. Even in their case, 
however, some restatement is occasionally necessary in view of 
later iiivestigations and new archaeological finds by scholars, and 
an attempt has been made to' incorporate in this edition the results 
of such subsequent research. The revisioir of the old Volumes 
has, in fact, meant an entoe re-writing of most of the chapters 
and sections. In doing so, statistical and other information was 
obtained from the relevant Departments of Government, and 
articles on certain specialized subjects were obtained from 
competent scholars. 

In a dynamic world, circumstances and facts of life change, and 
so do national requirements and social values. Such significant 
changes have taken place in India as in other countries during the 
last half a century, and more so after the advent of Independence 
in 1947. The general scheme and contents of this revised series 
of the Gazetteer have been adapted to the needs of the altered 
conditions- There is inevitably some shift in emphasis in the 
presentii'tion and interpretation of certain phenomena. For 
example, the weighted importance given to caste and community 
in the old Gazetteer cannot obviously accord with the ideological 
concepts of a secular democracy, though much of that data may 
have considerable interest from the functional, sociological or 
cultural point of view. What is necessary is a change in perspec¬ 
tive in presenting that account so that it could be viewed against 
the background of a broad nationalism and the synthesis of 
a larger social life. It is also necessary to abridge and even to 
eliminate elaborate details about customs and practices which no 
longer obtain on any extensive scale or which are too insignificant 
to need any elaboration. In the revised Gazetteer, therefore, only 
a genei-al outline of die practices and customs of the main sections 
of the population has been given. 

An important addition to the Distiiot Volume iu this edition is 
the Directory of Villages and Towns given at the end which 
contains, in a tabulated form, useful information about every 
village and town in the district. The district maps gu'en in this 
edition are also fairly large and up-to-date. 
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The revisetl Gazetteer will be published in two series ; - 

I. The General Sen'es.—This will comprise Volumes on subjects 
which can bes't be treated for the State as a whole and not for the 
smaller area of a district. ‘\s at present planned, the> ^vill deal 
witli Physical Features, Pcoiile and Their Culture-, History, 
Lanj;uage and Literature, Botany, anti Public Administtation. 

II, The District Series.—This will contain one Volume for 
every district of the Bombay State. The information given in 
;dl Volumes will follow tlie same iiattern, and llte table of 
contents will more or less be the same for all districts. 

It was originally thought feasible to number the distvict volumes 
in the alphabetical order in the District Series and accordingly the 
Poona Volume which was the first revised District Gazetteer to bo 
compiled and published by the Board (in 1954) was nmnbered as 
Volume XX. However, the arrangement was not found to be 
suitable and it was therefore subsequently decided not to give any 
number to any volume. 

Bombay, M. R. PALANDE, 

Dcceinfjer 195ii. Executive Editor and Secretary. 
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DEAR WAR 


PART I 

CHAPTER 1-PHYSICAL FEATURES AND NATURAL 
RESOURCES.* 

The DharwabI pistbict (14° 17'-15° 50' N. and 74° 48'-76° E.) 
has an area of 5,284square miles and a population, according 
to the 1951 census, of 15,75,386. Its greatest length is 102 miles 
Irom the village of Maradgi in the north to Gudadrapur in the south, 
and its greatest breadth is about 72 miles from Alnavar in the west 
to Timmapur in the east. When the district was first formed after the 
conquest of the Southern Mariitha States by the East India Company 
in 1818, it presented a fragmented shape, as an nregular broken 
lielt of Patavardhana and Savanur villages, with a breadth of ten 
to twenty miles, and under the administration of the respective 
State rulers, intersected large areas of the district. On the 1st August 
1949, there were merged with the Dharwar district 17 villages and 
3 towns of the former Jamkhandi State, 15 villages and 2 towns of 
the former Miraj Senior State, 14 villages and 1 town of the 
former Miraj Junior State, 72 villages and 1 town of the former 
Sahgli State, the former Savaniir State, and 7 villages of the former 
Ramdurg State. At the same time, 3 villages belonging to the 
Dharwar district were transferred to the Ramdurg taluka of the 
Belgdum district. Later four “ island ” villages of the Dharwar 
district were transferred to Hyderabad State and ten such villages 
in Hyderabad State were transferred to the Dharwar district. These 
processes of merger and exchange have given a compact shape to 
the district. 

The distbict is now bounded on the north by the districts of 
Belgaum and Bijapur; on the east by the Raichur district of 


“The sections “ Relief and Drainage ” and " Geographical Regions ” (pp. 2-19) 
were contributed by Principal C. D. Deshpande, M. N. College, Visnagar. 

fThe real name is “ Dharavada ”. 

§This figure is taken from the Dharwar District Census Handbook (ba.sed 
on the 1951 Census). The figure supplied by the Surveyor General is 
5,305;! square miles. The Census authorities had obtained their figures from 
the District Inspector of Land Records or from local records. 
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Hyderabad and the Bellary district of Mysore; on the south by the 
Mysore State; and on the west by the Kanara and Bejgaum districts. 
For a length of sixteen miles on the north the Malaprabha separates 
the district from the Bijiipur district and for about eighty miles on the 
east and south the Tuhgabhadra flows in between Dharw^ on one 
side and Mysore on the otlier. 

The following table shows tlie administrative divisions of the 
district, with their area and iiopulation and also the number of 
villages and towns therein, according to the Census of 1951 

Administrative Divisions of Dharwar District, with their 
Area and Population, and number of Viliages and 
Towns therein, according to Census of 1951. 


Vrant. 

Name of taluka 
or Peta. 

Area in 
Sq. miles. 

Number of 
villages. 

Number 
of towns, 
including 
cities. 

Population. 

Dharwar .. 

Dharw^ 

430-4 

115 

2 

1,61,020 


Kalghatgi 

259-0 

83 

1 

50,860 


Hubli 

290-0 

57 

1 

1,95,532 


Navalgund 

417-9 

57 

2 

75,237 

Iliiveri 

Ranebennur .. 

361-3 

104 

2 

1,20,813 


Haveri 

401-4 

112 

1 

1,24,198 


Hirekerur 

310-0 

124 

1 

96,568 


Byadgi 

167-7 

62 

1 

58,853 

Cadag 

Cadag 

412-7 

54 

2 

1,44,260 


Ron 

476-3 

90 

3 

1,27,874 


Muudarri 

336-4 

49 

1 

48,963 


Nargund 

176-2 

30 

1 

33,313 

Sava^ur .. 

Shiggaon 

344-3 

124 

3 

98,004 


H.Tngal 

298-7 

146 

1 

89,627 


.Sliirhatti 

366-8 

76 

3 

81,447 


Kundgol 

234-8 

50 

4 

68,817 


Total .. 

5,284-5* 

1,333 

29 

15,75,386 


The relief and drainage pattern of the district must bo explained 
in the context of its geological past and the stnicture and composi¬ 
tion of its rocks. Geologically, the district belongs to three 
well-known formations. The eastern black soil plain is underlain 
by the basal archaean complex, largely consisting of ancient 
gneisses and schists. In this are situated several outliers of 
quartzites of the Kal5dgi series prominently standing out as knolls, 
as in Nargiind, and in the north-eastern extremity occurring as a hill 


♦Thfi area figure of the District of Dharwar as supplied by the Surveyor 
General of India to the Census authorities is 5,305 T square miles. The area 
figures given by the Census authorities, which are reproduced in this table in 
column 3, were obtained by the Census authorities from the District Inspector 
of Land Records or from lo'al records. 
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range near Gajendragad. The central portion is marked by an out- 
croj) of two parallel bands of the famous Dharwar system. The 
geological structure of this system is extremely complex and is 
associated with a variety of rocks ranging from granitoid schists and 
clay slates to chlorite schists and gneisses. The western extremities 
are occasionally characterized by outcrops of the basal igneous 
complex. 

This geological framework of the district is evidently due to the 
major events relating to the formation of the Deccan peninsula itself. 
In general, the crystalline complex is regarded as the basal forma¬ 
tion on which have developed subsequent deposits like the Dharwars 
and the Kaladgis. 

The western margin of the district belongs to the Sahyadris, itself 
a fractured edge of the peninsula, and the rest of the district is 
an undulating plain drained by the systems of the Malaprabha and 
Tuhgabhadra. The district has thus two dominant landscapes, 
(1) the Dharwar landscape, and (2) the landscape of the black 
soil plain. 

(1) The Dharwar Landscape .- The fractured features of the 
Sahyadris, not as prominent in this district as in North Kanara, 
are locally supplemented by an immense variation due to ungraded 
streams working on a complex geological outcrop. Thus the relief 
here is marked by chains of low hills, occasional scarp lands, isolated 
“ hog-backs", and narrow meandering valley courses. The hill 
ranges run true to the strike of the Dharwar outcrop, with a general 
north-east and south-west trend. More often they develop bulging 
sides, a crest line of peaks and saddles, a much-eroded face 
especially on the west, and a poor soil and vegetation cover. Such 
are the hill ranges of Budangudda between Dharwar and Kalghatgi, 
the hill ranges near Dhundashi and Hangal, and those of Masur 
and Maravalli in the extreme south. The Budangudda range is 
about eight miles from north to south and a mile broad. It rises 
to about 500 ft. from the surrounding land and has a much- 
eroded western flank. Its crest-line is marked by two prominent 
peaks (2,444 and 2,357 ft.) and several low saddles and flat 
tops. Much of it is a scrub and is largely used as a rough 
grazing land. On its northern end is located the new Neer-Sagar 
water distribution centre from which water is carried to Dharwar 
and Hubli. The hill ranges of Dhundashi and Hangal offer a more 
rounded and subdued topography, while those of Masur and 
Maravalli present a bolder relief and an east-west trend. At places 
the landscape consists of “ scarp lands ”, as on the western side 
of the Dharwar town and near Trimalkop, twelve miles south-west 
of Hubli. These generally develop flat tops, and present a gradual 
slope towards the eastern black soil plain, but on the west end 
abruptly in escarpments to reach the valley levels below. Isolated 
hills like the Unkalgudda near Hubli and the hills of Bayapur, 
midway between Dharwari and Hubji, wear the typically “ hog-back ” 
appearance with bulging sides, a sharp crest and convex spurs 
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on both ends. But the landscape of this Sahyadrian region derives 
its significance and peculiarities mainly through its numerous valley 
courses which separate, and often detennine, the more elevated 
land forms of hill ranges, scarp lands and ‘ hog-backs Most of 
these valleys belong to the tributary drainage of the larger streams, 
but even in their small size, they are characterized by gentle slopes, 
interlocking spurs, and broad valley floors which in most cases are 
plugged to create a succession of bunded tanks for agricultural 
use. 

(2) The Landscape of the Black Soil Plain ; The eastern margin of 
this Sahyadrian region constitutes a transitional belt, where the hilly 
landscape of the west passes into the undulating plain of black soil 
which forms nearly half the area of the district. An undulating 
surface, a deep black soil cover, wide expanses which almost totich 
the horizon, are the main features of the black soil landscape, 
although its monotony is at places broken by knolls like the Hebli 
and Sulja and the higher Navalgund and Nargund hills developed 
on the Dharwar and the Kaladgi rocks. But in the south and 
south-east, in the environs of Ranebennur and Gadag, hill features 
continue due to the Dharwar and granitic outcrops, but the land¬ 
scape here is much influenced by drier climatic conditions, which 
produce rolling uplands covered with poor grass and often 
completely bare. The hill ranges near Airaiji, Bya^gi, and 
Gu<Jdaguddapur with their bare and rounded topograpliy, are 
typical representatives of this area. To its north, towards 
Laxmeshvar and Shirhatti, the landscape changes into one of small 
hills and rounded bosses influenced by a granitic outcrop. On the 
north-eastern side of this tract lies the Kappatgudda range which, 
standing in isolation, stretches about thirty miles south-east from 
Gadag. At its two extremities it is about four miles broad, but in 
its centre it bulges to about ten miles. The range is underlain by 
rocks of the Dharwar series which, in this portion, show traces of 
gold in some of its quartzites. Its trend is north-west and south-east, 
true to the direction of the strike, and it rises above the surrounding 
area to an average height of about 400 ft., and the highest point 
records an altitude of 3,074 ft. above sea level. The hills of this 
range wear an eroded and bare appearance. After an initial stretch 
as a single ridge from Gadag, the range branches off into three or 
four parallel hill ranges near Dambal, but once again closes into 
a single range towards the Tungabhadra. 

Drainage: The district is drained by two major river systems. 
The Malaprabha, with its chief tributary the Bennihalja, drains an 
area of about 3,900 square miles, nearly two-thirds of the total area of 
the district. The Tungabhadra river system, mainly consisting here 
of the rivers Varada and Kumudvati, drains the southern area of 
about 2,300 square miles. The Varada flows througli the Hangal 
and Ilaveri talukas, and the Kumudvati flows along the southern¬ 
most margins of the Hirekeriir and Ranebennur talukas. Only 
a small tract in the western margin, south-west of Dharwar and 
Hubli, is drained westwards to the Arabian Sea by the Shalmala 
river. In fact, the elevated belt stretching from Dharwar towards 
Hubli and beyond constitutes a part of the main watershed of 
the Sahyadris separating the Arabian Sea drainage from that of the 
Bay of Bengal. South-west of Hubji and south of Kalghatgi, the 
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watershed curves further west and passes out of the administrative 
limits of the Dharwar district. Many rivers • of south Dharwar 
thus drain the region to the east and owe their source waters to the 
territories belonging to the Kanara (N.) district and the Mysore 
State. 

The regime of the rivers is typically monsoonal and exhibits all 
the features of marked periodicity in their flow. The Malaprabha 
and Tuhgabhadra are the major perennial streams; the Varada 
(with its tributary the Dharma), Kumudvati and Shiilmala are 
their minor counterparts. Shallow meandering courses and broad 
valleys developed to contain the monsoonal flood waters are common 
to the Malaprabha and Tuhgabhadra. The former, however, 
has two well marked types of reaches : in the black soil tract, the 
course of the river is shallow and sluggish, meanders and islands 
are common, and there is intense lateral erosion during the monsoons 
and even shifting of the river channel itself. Such reaches stand 
in great contrast to those developed on the rocks of the Kaladgi 
series, where, due to the hard outcrop, the course is straighter, 
more constricted and deep, and creates in places, such as Manoli 
and Torgal, several gorges flanked by scrubby shoulders of quartzite. 
These reaches, however, are just outside the administrative limits 
of the Dharwar district, In so far as this district is concerned, the 
Malaprabha flows mostly on a land that marks a transition from 
the black soil plain in the south to the Kaladgi hill range on the 
north. Konnur (p. 3,341) is an important fording place, while 
the Gadag-Sholapur railway crosses the river at Hoje-Alur. 

The Tuhgabhadra stretch, approximately 93 miles in the district, is 
almost unifonnly marked by a stony landscape derived from a granitic 
outcrop. Rounded bosses lending almost a ruinous appearance to the 
landscape, sleep banks, a boulder-strewn bed that favours the forma¬ 
tion of eddies and whirlpools, are typical of the Tuhgabhadra 
scenery. There are several important places along the course, most 
of them being either fording or crossing places. Hesrur (p. 919) 
and Ilavanur (p. 3,477), are such points on the Dh^war side, 
while Harihar on the Mysore side has gained considerable 
importance as a road and railway crossing, with a growing industrial 
activity. 


Both the Malaprabha and the Tuhgabhadra show a seasonal regime 
varying from a lean sluggish flow during summer to a torrential 
muddy rush during the monsoons. 

Of the other perennial rivers, the Varada and Kumudvati are 
important, and to a lesser extent the Dharma. The Varada reach 
extends to about 63 miles in this district. The river enters this 
district from the west after a course of about 40 miles in the Mysore 
territory. It presents, through its broad floor -and low, gradient, 
a graded appearance. With several tributaries, mostly seasonal, the 
Varada drains an area of about 1,200 square miles in this district. 
The Dharma. its chief tributary, after a course of about 20 miles 
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in North Kanara and Mysore, drains a basin of about 240 square miles 
and thence, after a stretch of 35 miles, it meets the Varada to 
create the holy confluence Kudala Sahgameshwar. The Kumudvati 
drains the south-western extremity of the district. After tlie first 
stretch of 40 miles in the Mysore territory, the river has a reach 
of about 20 miles in this district, and drains an area of about 
300 square miles, a tract of varied topography possessing economic 
advantage through its irrigation. 

The perennial rivers of the Dharwar district, though important 
on account of their size and drainage characteristics, have had, 
strangely enough, only a limited economic importance up till now, 
because they have not yet been harnessed for irrigation. More 
important, therefore, are the seasonal streams which drain nearly 
four-fifths of the district area. These streams act as powerful feeders 
to the perennial streams and are marked by intense soil erosion. 
The Beniiihafla is the foremost of these. Within its length of 
120 miles from Dhundashi to its junction with the Malaprabha 
at Alur, the Bennihajja drains the central part of the district that 
is mostly underlain by black soil. Its drainage area is about 
2,000 square miles. An extremely low gradient, a broad shifting 
course, varying from 100 to 250 ft. in width, intensely furrowed 
banks, deep gullies, and an equally deep loamy bed, threaded 
channels, and saline waters which leave their traces in the dry 
season, are the characteristic features of the Bennihalla landscape. 
Salinity is its distinguishing feature, the waters being rendered 
saline or brackish by salt efflorescence from soil under conditions 
of arid climate. Over the major part of the year, the stream 
occupies only a small portion of the broad bed, but nevertheless, 
the bed and the banks act as an impediment to traffic, which of 
course during the monsoons is practically impossible except 
across the bridge on the Hub|i-Gadag road. From the north, 
tills stream receives the drainage waters of the Tuparinala. Both the 
Bennihalla and the Tupari basins are well-known in local agricul¬ 
ture for the intense soil erosion that takes place in them, Of the 
other seasonal streams, the Ilirehalla draining the hill tract of the 
Gadag-Mundargi region, the Alfirhajla draining the Gadag-Ron 
black soil tract to the Malaprabha, and the Shirhattihalla draining 
the south-western margins of the Kappatgudda range to the Tuhga- 
bhadra, are important. Besides these, there are also minor seasonal 
courses in the centre of the district which feed the waters of the 
major streams. 

This description of the hydrographic pattern of the district would 
not be complete without a mention of the numerous tanks that exist 
in the district. Almost all of these are artificial creations, some of 
them like the Madag having an antiquity. In the western talukas, 
some of these are constructed by tlirowing bunds across the shallow 
valley basins. In the drier east, on the other hand, these are 
generally scooped out hollows, often stone quarries, which serve 
as storage tanks for the rain water. The tanks of die wet region 
play a significant role in irrigation, while those of the dry tract 
have largely a domestic utility. 
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The FORESTED AREA ID the west, the transitional belt in the centre 
and the wide black soil plain on the east have the effect of 
producing a great variety in landscape, climate, land utilization 
and economic and cultural development. 

The Sahyddrian Region: The western belt of the district, about 
fifteen to twenty miles wide, and covering the talukas of Kalghatgi, 
Shiggaon, Hangal, Hirekerur, and Riinebennur, has a typical 
Sahyadrian landscape that is dominated by low hill ranges, meander¬ 
ing streams and monsoonal forest cover. In the north, it is mainly 
the Shalmala basin. Tliis is mostly a country of parallel hill ranges 
having a NNW-SSE trend and at points having rounded transverse 
bosses, which between them enclose flat valleys drained by small 
seasonal streams. Tlie drainage is obstructed at several points by 
bunded tanks which infuse strength into cultivation. Valley 
floors stand in good contrast by their cultivated surface to the 
elevated flanks and hilly tracts which support a monsoonal “pole" 
forest, and, in many places, a degenerate scrub and grass. Such 
scenic contrast is well illustrated by the Budangmjda range and 
the Shalmala drainage on its eastern flank. The greater part of this 
region remains sparsely populated, although the number of hamlets 
is surprisingly large. The villages of this tract are small settle¬ 
ments, often of a dispersed pattern, with dwellings of stone and 
thatch. The agricultural community of this region cluster round 
a vantage point, usually the junction between a valley floor and 
its flank, which enables it to gather both the forest resources above 
and the agricultural produce below. Forest industries, such as 
fuel gathering and charcoal-making, and labour for the Forest 
Department, engage a large section of the local inhabitants, 
.’^’eriodic grazing induces at places small temporary settlements 
right inside the forested tratfls. Economic and social activity i.s 
mainly directed by the pattern of communications, of which the 
Dharwar-Kalghatgi and Dharwax-Haliyal roads are the chief. 
South-westwards, this topography of crowded hills and narrow 
valleys changes into a more open landscape of rolling uplands. 
Kalghatgi (p. 5,210) is the economic and administrative centre of 
this tract. 

South of Kalghatgi, the Sahyadrian region narrows down to a small 
belt, often disappearing into the limits of the Kanara (N.) district. 
The watershed too recedes westwards and hence the rest of the 
Sahyadrian tract of the Dharwar district has an orientation towards 
the east. South of the Shalmala basin lies the upper reach of the 
Bennihalla stream. In this tract Tadas (p. 3,051) is a minor 
economic centre. Eastwards the Bennihalja basin merges into the 
landscapes of the transitional belt, to develop rolling topography 
marked by bare rocks and occasional grasslands. But further south 
the Sahyadrian landscape reappears, now with a greater emphasis. 
Here the hill ranges exhibit a more definite pattern than in the 
north. These have a north-south trend and generally enclose 
broader valley floors between them. The area is drained by the 
Dharma and Varada rivers. The drainage is sluggish and this 
pattern is further exaggerated by the numerous tanks built in 
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CHAPTER 1. succession in each valley. This is a tract of wooded hill slopes and 
— well cultivated valley floors, where rice and sugarcane are the major 

physical Features. cTOps. The Dharma basin in particular illustrates such a landscape. 

GEocnAPHicAL Small hamlets situated at the junction of low irrigated levels and 
. the higher scrubby slopes are typical of tliis tract. On the eastern 
Sahyadri Region, region is situated Hangal (p. 8,846), a settlement of 

antiquity, but now a straggling taluka town. Nearby, but in the 
transitional tract, are the quasi-urban centres of Savanur (p. 14,784) 
and Baiikapur (p. 8,214). 

South of the Dharma basin, the landscape resumes its milieu of 
forests till it is once again interrupted by the agricultural belts of 
the Varada basin. This basin has a north-eastern orientation till the 
Varada moots the Dharma, and the combined stream develops 
a meandering course and gets inereasingly entrenched downstream. 
Except during floods the river channel occupies only a portion of 
the flat floor and is tlius truly a “ misfit ” in the broad bed. The 
river course almost divides the landscape into two patterns. On 
the left, it is the continuation of the Hangal forested tract, but 
from its right bank extends a rolling topography, dry and bare, 
studded with low hill ranges and knolls. Human activity naturally 
clings to the river banks. A succession of medium-sized villages 
follows the river course from Honkan, on the Mysore border, to 
Kudala Saiiganieshwar. Irrigation dominates all agricultural activity, 
and supports garden crops, rice and sugarcane. Kiidala Sangamesh- 
war situated at the confluence of the Varada and the Dharma rivers, 
has a religious sanctity that draws devotees from far off distances. 
Tilavafli (p. 3,259), almost at the south-western border of the distiict 
and a little detached from the river course, is a medium-sized com¬ 
mercial and route centre. 

Further south, towards the Mysore border, a semi-verdant landscape 
continues right up to the end of the district, though in the small 
Kumudvati valley in the middle there are several well developed 
strips of cultivation. Havasabhavi (p. 3,018), south-east of Tilavafli, 
is situated on the watershed between the Varada and the Tuhga- 
bhadra drainage. Further south-east is Hirekerur (p. 5,480), the 
taluka centre. South of this small town, the landscape changes to 
develop strong features of the Maravalli and Masur ranges underlain 
by the Dharwar rocks. From the north these ranges open out from 
a common base to develop a horse-shoe patteni, and a succession of 
peaks and saddles and dissected flanks form the details of their 
relief. Tlieir height averages 2,400 ft. above sea level and the highest 
peak has an altitude of 2,717 ft. The Maravalli range forms 
a boundary betw’een Mysore and Bombay, and almost in its middle 
the Kumudvati forces its course through a gorge. The landscape 
here is picturesque and has histoncal associations. The Magad lake, 
created by a bund of ancient masonry thrown across the Kumudvati 
gorge, is the most promiiient element in the landscape and has great 
economic value. The ancient dam, the channels emerging out of it 
and the citadel that overlooks the entire construction have a histori¬ 
cal setting. Canals on both sides of the river, ill-drained patches, 
oalms and deciduous trees, rice lands in the middle, and small 
village settlements on the higher ground are the main features of 
the Kumudvati stretch lying between the two hill ranges. Masur 
(p. 3,916), is the chief settlement of the basin and draws its 
iimoortance from local trade. Beyond Masur, the Kumudvati drains' 
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the area through the Khandebazar gap, threads its way to Rattihalli 
(p. 5,010) and Kuppelur (p. 2,168), and shares the general geo¬ 
graphical pattern of the Hirekerur tract, which mainly consists of 
large undulating tributary valleys, and the threaded Kumudvati 
chamiel. This is mainly a rice-producing region, but on inferior 
soil other grains are raised, and chillies are an important cash crop. 
Rattihalli marks an ancient site with historic temples, but is now 
a minor market town. 

South-east of the hill ranges of the Kumudvati basin, the Tunga- 
bhadra river marks the end of the Dharwar district, though not of 
its geographical features. From HaUur (p. 1,218) downstream the 
river supplies an inter-Statc boundary, but economic unity asserts 
itself on both sides of the river in spite of this administrative separa¬ 
tion. Even in the hilly tracts through which the river passes this 
economic and social unity finds an irresistible expression. Tuminin- 
katti (p. 5,688) situated in the soutli-westem extremity of the 
district is a local market town. 

The TransiHoml Belt: East of the Sahyadrian region hes a belt 
of country, about 20 miles wide, which marks a characteristic transi¬ 
tion from the wet environment of the Sahyadris to the dry conditions 
of the black soil tract of eastern Dharwar. The limits of this region 
are largely climatic, though the Dharwar rocks lend a distinctive 
support to topography. Broadly, the annual isohyets of 40" and 30" 
mark out tliis region from its neighbours. The transition, however, 
from west to east is gradual, the hills merging into the undulating 
black soil tract, from a verdant landscape to an overwhelmingly 
agricultural plain tract, and from the small village settlements with 
their tiers of tiled roofs to the large compact mud dwellings of the 
cast. The Poona-Bangaloro road runs almost in the middle of this 
region, and a fine drawn through Tegur, Tadas, Shiggaon and Kod 
on the west, and another through Dharwar, Hubh, Karajgi, and 
Ranebennur, on the east, well mark out the limits of this belt. 

These transitional features are inherited from the land in the 
Belgaum district in the north, and these are in turn passed on south¬ 
wards beyond the Tuiigabhadra to the territory of the Mysore State. 
In tlie Dharwar-Hubli zone, its orientation is largely towards tlie 
west because of the Shalmala drainage to the Arabian Sea, although 
the towns of Dharwar and Hub]i are situated exactly on the 
watershed. West of these towns the countryside offers an interesting 
variation in details of relief and land use, and, as it is carved out by 
natural agents to a miniature scale, the landscape is all the more 
picturesque. Low hill ranges and isolated “hog-backs” alternate 
with narrow valleys ; elevated areas, mostly grasslands of poorer 
quality, occasionally degenerate into a scrub ; cultivation adheres to 
valley flats where it is strengthened by irrigation from bunded tanks, 
but is restricted in area by a pattern of interlocking spurs encroach¬ 
ing upon the low land from the higher levels of hill ranges and 
plateau features. Rice occupies the best land, and poorer soils on 
either side have a variety of drier and hardier crops ranging from 
jowar and ragi to oilseeds and pulses. Villages, small and with 
a mixture of “tiled roof” and flat “mud and. wattle” dwellings, 
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CHAPTER 1. adhere to the junctional strips between wet land and dry land, 
. . ~~ between the cultivated A^alley floors and the scrubby slopes above. 

Geogkapiocal*^*' ^ farming country where a mixed type of cultivation 

Regions. prevails. A variety of soils, in fact some of them very fertile loams 
Transitional derived at geographical junctions, an adequate and dependable rain- 
fall that makes the tract practically free from famines, tank 
irrigation, and a variety of crops, have made the transitional region 
possibly the best economically developed part of the district. 
Population, therefore, is dense and largely rural, but the urban 
element is far more important. Most of the leading towns of 
Dharwar are concentrated in this region, and are situated almost 
as in a string from Dharwar to Ranebennur. Dharwar (p. 66,571) 
is the administrative headquarters of the district, and now a cultural 
aud educational nucleus of Northern Karnatak. Its medieval fort, its 
old town, the newly developed part in the west much influenced by 
British administration, and its new suburbs, all contribute towards 
making this settlement a quaint township, half old and half modem, 
partly administrative and partly educational, partly stagnant and 
partly growing. Hubli (p. 1,29,609) on the other hand, presents 
a more compact form. The old settlement is situated on the right 
bank of the Bldatihalla, a tributary of the Shalmala river. In its 
growth, the original settlement threw its urban influence across the 
stream to develop the new town on the left bank and beyond towards 
the Upkal Hill. Its central position in the Krishna-Tuhgabhadra 
Doab made it a route and commercial centre where wares from the 
eastern black soil plain were exclianged with the products of the 
Kanara coast. In more recent times there has been a rapid growth 
of the town due to its becoming a railway junction and a centre 
for the cotton trade of Northern Karnatak. 

South of the Dharwar-Hubli zone, the transitional features 
continue in the Savanur-Bahkapur tract. This strip displays a variety 
in agriculture, but cocoanuts, rice, chillies, and betel leaves are its 
special crops. Bahkapur (p. 8,214) is a town of historical 
importance, but in its modern setting plays an ancillary role to 
Savanur. Savanur (p. 14,784) had a colourful history in the 
Mariitha and Bahamani period as a seat of the Mughal viceroy. 
Owing to its position, till recently, as the capital of the Savanur 
State, it drew considerable administrative importance and attracted 
local trade, especially in the export of its well-known betel leaves. 

South of Savanur and Bahkapur begin the lower levels of the 
Varada basin, with their red soil expanses given to drier crops like 
jowar and chillies. The monotony of these red soil expanses is at 
several places relieved by green belts of garden land and groves 
which mark the depression of the tributary streams and the main 
river. The villages prefer the stream courses, though some of them 
like Devgiri nestle below the low hill ranges and knolls. South of 
the Varada river, innumerable tanks and wavy bare uplands 
dominate the topography. While tanks support a stable agriculture, 
in which rice plays no small role, the hilly area is mostly given to 
rough grazing which supports' a large element of the shepherd 
community and the indigenous woollen industry. Haveri (p. 16,470) 
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is a route centre, but claims quite a large area under its commercial CHAPTER 1, 
iiiiiuence and specializes in its export of cardamoms gathered from icari^eaturea. 
the Kanara interior. The town is a type by itself in its plan and ^geog„ai.hicai, 
layout and in its house construction which is entirely derived from Regions. 
local slaty stone. The market place is obviously the centre of Transitional 

activity around which hums the urban life. Byadgi (p. 11,625) as 
a trade centre has also a similar function, but here it is the chilli 
trade. This town is one of the largest chilli exporting centres in 
the Bombay State. The town itself is situated in a hollow surrounded 
by bare but rounded hills which are more truly rolling uplands. 

Only in the north the upland landscape changes in a lowland strip 
having a succession of betel gardens along the stream which drains 
this small valley towards the Varada. 

South of Byadgi, the topography of rolling uplands begins to 
dominate tlie entire landscape and restricts agricultural area to the 
lowlands in which are situated the most important urban centres 
of Ranebennur and Halagcri. The northern uplands consist largely 
of hills which end on the eminence of Guddaguddapur (2,207 ft.), 
a famous religious centre. In the south-east, there is the hill range 
(2,314 ft.) extending from Byadgi to Hulihalli, and yet another 
(2,342 ft.) iDarallel to it from Bisalhalli to Halageri. To the 
immediate east of Ranebennur lies the Ahani range (2,500 ft.). 

A common feature of these uplands is their dry and rolling topo¬ 
graphy, poor scrub and grass, given to sheep and grazing, and 
inhabited by shepherds and the wandering Lamani tribes. It is the 
lowlands, therefore, which support good farming, betel gardens 
particularly, on the immediate banks of streams, and a stable rural 
community living in nucleated villages, whfeh, on account of the 
local, stone used, completely merge into the red soil landscape, 

Hrdageri (p. 3,967) is a minor market town, almost an appendage 
of Ranebennur. Ranebennur (p. 25,282) is both a taluka town and 
a local trade centre, and in many respects a counterpart, in the 
Bombay State, of Harihar, situated 20 miles south on the Tuhgabhadra, 
in the Mysore State. Almost immediately to the north-east of 
Ranebennur begin the drier uplands of Laxmeshvar-Gadag region, 
but to the south-east the transitional environment continues and 
merges into that of the Mysore territory from Harihar. Although 
the Tuhgabhadra marks the administrative limit of the Bombay State, 
on botn sides of the river the natural environment and the human 
elements derive eonsiderable unity from the river. While Rane¬ 
bennur and its surroundings look towards Dharwar in their 
administrative sphere, nearness, linguistic ties, and economical 
advantage force their inhabitants to devote an equal, if not greater, 
attention to Harihar and Davanagere. 

The Black Soil Plain: To the east of the transitional belt lies the Black Soil Plain 
undulating plain drained in this district by the seasonal streams, 
principally the Bennihalla flowing into the Malaprabha, which forms 
the administrative border of the district over a small stretch. The 
plain is underlain by an igneous complex of the gneisses and schists 
which develop the black soil of Dharwar. Locally, the undulating 
topography is characterised by dry beds of meandering streams and 
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CHAPTER 1. fissures due to intense soil erosion. The level black soil expanse is 
broken at several intermediate, places by isolated hill features 
Physical Features, developed on the Dharwar and the Kaladgi series, the most prominent 
Geographical being the Chick Nargund Hill. The borders of the district are marked 

Black SoT'piain .*® scarps of the Manoli and Saundatti residual ranges. The 
plain is extensively cultivated. Cotton, jowar and wheat form its 
leading crops. It supports a good number of population, residing 
in large and compact villages, situated near knolls or water tanks. 
Mud and wattle house types, typical of dry tracts, dominate the rural 
landscape. From the point of view of its economic development the 
plain belongs to two economic regions; the Tupari-Bennihalla basin 
with Annigeri and Navalgund as its centres, and the Alulhajla basin 
where economic activity is dominated by the towns of Gadag and 
Ron. The entire region, however, is crossed by a pattern of cart 
tracks, but througli its metal roads has a large contact with Hubji. 
It is the best developed tract of the district and contributes to its 
prosperity in no small measure, in spite of its occasional liability 
to famine. 


Kappat Hills The Kuppat Hills and Dumhal Tract ; Sotith-east of this black soil 
and Dambal region the topography rapidly changes under the influence of the 

Tract. Dh^var rocks to develop the residual hills of the Kappat range 
and the small river basins on their either sides. Directly south 
of the town of Gadag the range widens out to about eight miles 
in the middle and then tapers towards the Tungabhadra bed. 
There are several transverse ranges, isolated bosses, parallel valleys 
and wide gaps. The upland portions are bare and at places given 
to rough grazing. Routes and villages are controlled by relief. 
Villages are small, but generally compact. The houses in this region 
contain more wood than those in the black soil plain, but the small 
size and poor maintenance reflect the general poverty of the region. 
The south-western basin, especially round about Mulgund. and 
Sorpur, is noted for its betel plantations. Its economic activity 
centres round the small towns of Shirhatti and Mulgund. The 
eastern basin is more dry and infertile and supports a tliin cover of 
crops. Dambal (p. 4,330) and Mundargi (p. 6,564) are its more 
important settle.ments, while Lakkundi (p. 5,131), though a small 
village, has a historical importance. A common feature of this tract 
is the poor character of its soils and its frequent liability to famines. 

Geology.® The following rock formations are met with in the district^ 

Rock Formations, Formations. Age. 

Soil, etc. .. .. Recent. 

Laterite .. .. Sub-Recent. 

Kaladgi Series .. .. Cuddapah. 


“This section on “ Geology ” was supplied by the Geological Survey of India. 

§The earliest references to the geology of the tract is by Bruce Foote, 
entitled “ The Auriferous rocks of Dambal Hills, Dharwar district ”, Records, 
Geological Survey of India, Vol. VII, 1874 ; “ The geological features of the 
Southern Mahratta country and adjacent districts ”, Memoir, Geological Survey 
of India, Vol. XII, 1877 ; “ Notes on a Traverse across some Gold Fields of 
Mysore”, Records, Geologic.al Survey of India, Vol. XV, 1882; and ‘‘The 
Dharwar System, the Chief Auriferous rock series in South India ”, Records, 
Geological Survey of India, Vol. XXI, 1888. Later. J. M. Maclaren carried 
out geological investigations and his “Notes on some Auriferous tracts in 
Southern India ” are incorporated in Records, Geological Survey of India, 
Vol. XXIV, Ft. 2, 1906. The district is being re-examined in recent years by 
the Geological Survey of India 
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Formations, 

Age. 

Dolerite dykes 

Conglomerates 

Granite and gneiss 

Dharwars 

[' ^ Pre-Cambrian. 


The Dharwars represent the oldest rocks and comprise schists, 
phyllites, argillites, felsite, hematite-quartzites and limestones. The 
schists include biotite-muscovite-schist, gritty schist, hornblende- 
schist, chlorite-schist and talc-schist. They occur mainly in the 
central, western and southern portions of the district. Exposures 
of biotite-muscovite-schist are best developed west of Hamigi. 
TMkop, Harti and Hardgatti. Under the microscope the rocks show 
brown biotite and muscovite, with a clear mosaic of quartz and 
felspar. Dark grey, massive, gritty schists are best developed in 
the valley running north-west from the Tuhgabhadra river through 
Murdi and Chik Vadvattt to Kadkol. Under microscope, they show 
an aggregate of oriented quartz and felspar grains with little 
chlorite, disposed in bands, together with a subordinate amount of 
hornblende. Narrow bands of hornblende-schist are noticed mainly 
in the central and southern portions of the district. They are hard, 
black and compact with little mdication of schistosity in hand 
specimens. Microscopically, they consist of hornblende, both brown 
and green, in the form of needles and felspars, both twinned and 
untwinned. Chlorite-schists, generally of very pale sea-green colour, 
occurs in the form of bands in the central and southern parts of the 
district. The rock is occasionally spotted with magnetite and pyrites. 
Under the microscope, the rock is well banded, generally showing 
rounded or elongated crystals of quartz and felspar in an irresolvable 
matrix, with ferruginous material and ferro-magnesian silicate occa¬ 
sionally wrapping round the “eyes” of quartz and felspar. Talc- 
schist occurs only at some places in the district. Near Suganhalli, 
Belgatti and Hamigi, it forms hills. Under the microscope, it shows 
platy aggregates of talc scales with occasional grains of quartz. 
It usually decomposes into a light coloured soapy material. 

The prevalent types of phyllites are chlorite-phyllite, sericite- 
phyllite and hematite-phyllite. Grading of one type to the other is 
very common. The exposures of the different types vary greatly in 
thickness. They locally give rise to kankar in the plains or in the 
mla sections. They are often riddled with white quartz veins, most 
of them being parallel to their foliation directions. The phyllites 
are well-cleaved and fine-grained rocks, the lines of cleavage being 
usually caused by the arrangement of mica, chlorite and talc. 
Compact, tough and slaty types are also common. They are 
sometimes wavy in appearance and are characterised by a satin-like 
lustre. In hand specimens, they are colourless, brown, green to 
grey rocks composed of quartz, sericite and chlorite in varying 
amounts. 


CHAPTER 1. 
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Dharwars. 
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Physical Featiires. 
Geology. 
Dharwaxs. 


Granite and 
Gneiss. 


Conglomerates. 


Palo green to brown argillites, grading imperceptibly into fessile 
chlorite-schists, are noticed near Nabapur and Kadkbl. They are 
distinguished from chlorite-schists by their greater massiveness, by 
the characteristic red hills they yield on weathering, and by the 
abundant presence of pseudomorphs of limonite after iron pyrites. 

Grey to green coloured felsite is noticed north of Kadkol and 
east of Hamigi. It is hard, compact and breaks with sub-conchoidal 
fracture. 

Hematite-quartzites, owing to their greater hardness frequently form 
a conspicuous feature in the landscape, rising into long rocky ridges 
of considerable height and mass all over the district. The amount of 
iron in the form of red hematite varies very much in different 
parts of the same band. In rich parts, the ferruginous laminae are 
entirely composed of hematite, but in poorer parts the hematite 
contains many silicious particles which increase in number, and 
finally in the poorest varieties, the silicious particles predominate, 
so that the hematite appears merely as included grains. 

Limestones and calcareous bands are mainly developed among the 
fissile chlorite-schists, in the ridge north-east of Shivapurara, five 
miles south of the Tuhgabhadra river, interbedded with banded 
hematite-quartzites. The most extensive beds are those to the 
W. S. W. and W. N. W. of Doni. The more calcareous bands are 
characterised by the presence of kankar along their outcrops. 

Granite and gneiss commonly occupy plain or gently undulating 
country, usually covered by a thick red or black soil capping. 
Isolated hills, knolls and tors are common. Jointing is common in 
these rocks, normally along two major systems striking N. N.W.- 
S. S. E. and E. N. E.-W. S. W. Irregular and curved sheet joints 
are also noticed at places. Tliese rocks show a considerable 
variation in texture from fine-grained to a rather coarse porphyritic 
type. They are usually massive, but gneissic and banded structure 
is developed locally. TTie general strike of the foliation commonly 
varies between N. N. W.-S. S. E. and N.-S., while the dip is steep 
towards E. N. E. and east. Minor folding and contortion are also 
noticed at places. Vein quartz and pegmatites are seen throughout 
the granite and gneissic country. They are genetically connected 
with granite and gneiss and usually follow their joints or foliation 
planes. Inclusions of basic rocks like chlorite-schists and hornblende- 
schists occur as small patches and as thin bands of varying width. 
The granite and gneiss are pink to grey coloured and exhibit typical 
granoblastic texture consisting of quartz, felspar, hornblende and 
biotite, with apatite and rutile as accessory minerals. 

Bands of conglomerates occur mainly in the central portions of 
the district. Tliev are best developed north of Tuhgabhadra as long 
harrow beds stretching more or less parallel to one another and 
dinnine, as indicated by the foliation of the matrix, almost verti¬ 
cally. They consi.st of pebbles and boulders embedded in a schistose 
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felspathic mati'ix stained with chloritic matter. Towards the margin, 
the boulders become less numerous and the beds gradually grade 
into an extremely fissile felsj^athic schist. The matrix in the thicker 
boulder beds is occasionally quartzose. The pebbles and boulders 
comprise granite, gneiss, felsite, apatite, quartzite, jasperoid quartz, 
hematite-quartzite and schists, ranging up to 20 inches in length. 

NumerouSi dolerite dykes ramify in all directions through the 
Dharwars, granite, gneiss and conglomerates. They are subsequent 
in age to the general folding of the Dharwars. They are not intrusive 
into Kalddgi quartzites and are therefore termed as Pre-Cambrian, 
relegated to the period between the final crumpling of the Dharwars 
and the deposition of Cuddapah suite of rocks. Two series of dykes 
have been distinguished, viz., dolcnitic and diabasic. They are, 
however, so similar in composition that they are probably contem¬ 
poraneous. The best representative of doleritic series is the great 
dyke, 120 feet wide, which, commencing at Nagavi, runs through 
the Kabulayatkatti village to the bluff overlooking Attikutti where 
it turns eastwards. It has thus a course actually traced on the surface 
for 9 miles. Another dyke noticed near Haidamagar is persistent 
for some 10 miles, varying in width from 70-100 yards with small 
interruptions at places. The one to the west of JallTgeri is traceable 
for about 11 miles and measures from 200 feet to 100 yards across. 
In thin section, the rock is hnlo-crystalline showing clear twinned 
and untwinned felspars, the former giving extinction angles of 
35°, approaching labrodorite and colourless to greenish pyroxene. 
Olivine, ilmenite and apatite are noticed in some cases. The diabasic 
rocks do not differ markedly from the doleritic rocks except in the 
complete absence of olivine and ophitic texture. 

Rocks belonging to Kalddgi series consist mostly of quartzites, 
conglomerates, breccias and sandstones, and occur in the north¬ 
eastern corner of the district. They are best exposed near Nargund, 
Chik-Nargund and Navalgund forming the summit of the flat-topped 
hills, and rest on gneisses and schists. The quartzite is white to 
pinkish and is quite homogeneous in upper layers, but in the lower 
beds it is highly breociated. The quartzite, usually, has a very 
slight dip, but at places it dips 30°-50° to the north-east. In either 
cases, it has yielded sheer cliff walls throughout the whole of its 
thickness. 

Laterite occurs in different parts of the district, but chiefly in the 
west as cappings over granite, gneiss and quartzites. 

Two types of soil are noticed. One is the regur or black soil and 
the other is red soil. They show a variety, both in their texture 
and appearance, according to the nature of the underlying rocks. 
They also exhibit a great deal of variation in thickness, consistency, 
colour, etc 
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Laterite. 


Soils. 


Granite and gneiss are extensively quarried in different parts of Economic Geology, 
the district for building purposes. Chlorite and talc-schists are Building Materials. 
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CHAPTER 1. generally used for building rough walls and flagging. Chlorite- 

— schists suitable for the purpose of carving occur near Gadag. The 

Physteal^Features. crystalline limestone near Doni would yield a building stone of great 

Economic Geology, beauty and excellence. 

Building Materials. 

Copper. Newbold reported small fragments of copper-ore in the Doni 

stream, flowing from the Kappatgudda hills. Small quantities of 
pyrites impregnate the chlorite-schists near Sortxir and Jalligeri. 


Iron-ore. Beds of hematite-quartzites occur as rocky ridges of considerable 

height all over the district. They are best developed in the Kappat¬ 
gudda range of hills. The bands extend from a few hundred feet 
to more than 3 miles, sometimes over 6 miles, with variable 
thickness. They generally strike N. N. W.-S. S. E. with dip of 50°-70° 
towards east. The average thkdcness of hematite bands is around 
^ to 1 inch but individual layers may be thinner than 1/10 of an inch 
or as thick as 2-3 inches. Samples collected near Kusalapur, Majjur 
and Tegur, on analysis in the Geological Survey of India laboratory, 
shows less than 50 per cent, of FenOs. The deposits are, however, 
not considered to be of economic importance. 

Alluvial Gold. The existence of alluvial gold in the streams draining the northern 
and western flanks of Kappatgudda hills near Dambal was reported 
by Newbold during the year 1840. According to him, large numbers 
of Jalagdrs, as the local gold washers are called, were then engaged in 
collecting gold from die streams of Doni, Sor^ur, Harti and Jalligeri, 
especially after heavy rains. Trial washings made by Aytoun in 
1854 and subsequently by Le Souef and Schott did not give favourable 
results. According to Foote, who visited the field about 30 years 
later, the yield was trifle, over 6i grs. or about 4 grs. per cubic 
foot of gravel. 


Reef Gold. Many of the outcrops of quartz reefs in the northern portion of 
Gadag auriferous belt are honey-combed with old workings. These, 
so far as is known, were first noted by Lieutenant Aytoun in 1852, 
who described a group of 22 pits, about 18-25 feet deep and 3-4 feet 
in diameter, at the top of a hill called Julgurugudd; about 5 miles 
east of Sortur. During his survey of the Dambal tract, Foote dis¬ 
covered an auriferous reef north of Hutte-Katte village. After 
3 years, the Dharwar Gold Mines Ltd., with a capital of £ 30,000, 
prospected this area. When the results of prospecting were found 
promising in 1907, mines were opened near the village Kabulayat- 
katti, in the northern portion of the reef. In that year 4,916 ounces 
of gold was produced and in 1908 the output was increased to 7,242 
ounces but subsequently the yield began to decline, and the mines 
together with others that were being developed in the neighbour¬ 
hood, were closed in 1911. A second company, the Safigli Gold Mines 
Ltd., with a capital of £ 75,000, was formed in 1902, to work the 
reefs indicated by the ancient workings, south of Attikutti. The 
Gold Fields of Dharwar Ltd., another concern, also prospected in 
1904 a series of reefs with abundant old workings at Hosur, four 
miles west of Kabulayatka^. 
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The most northerly of the old workings are along a N. N. W.- CHAPTER 1. 

S. S. E. line, half a mile north-west of Nagiivi, about 4 miles south — 

of Gadag. Half a mile to the east, at the top of the main ridge, Physical Features. 

north-east of Nagavi, are a series of old workings in the banded „ Ceoi.ocy. 

hematite-quartzite. From Nabapur through Kabulayatkatti timi 

Attikutti and beyond, a distance of about 8 miles, there is almost 

a continuous chain of old workings on a series of more or less parallel 

reefs. The main Kabulayatkatti old workings commence on the 

bluff south of the village and extend continuously for a mile 

further south. There are three main parallel reefs all having been 

worked by the ancients, dipping at 50“-60° to the east. So far the 

greatest amount of work has been done on the middle reef, with 

an inclined shaft sunk to a vertical depth of 353 feet, with levels 

at various points. The reefs vary locally both in width and value, 

ranging from zero in either case up to 3 feet 6 inches and 3 oz. 

15 dwts. per ton resjyectively. Recently the Geological Survey of 
India re-examined the auriferous ciuartz veins near Jalligeri and 
showed that samples from old workings contain only 117 to 
1-74 dwts. of gold per short ton. 

Manganese-ore occurs in small quantities in many of the banded ufanganese-ore. 
hematite-quartzites. It appears to be best developed along the 
main ridge lying immediately cast of Chik Vadvatti valley. This 
locality was first mentioned by Ncwbold who visited the place 
in 1839. The chief locality lies in a small gorge in the hills, two miles 
east of Chik Vaejavtti. Numerous pits were sunk by the 
Bombay Co. Ltd., during the year 1903. Two levels were driven 
70-80 feet to intersect the band in depth. The results of two years’ 
prospecting by the above company were most discouraging. The 
ore was very low grade and contained a very high percentage of silica 
and phosphorus. The average of ten of the best assays done by the 
company showed not more than 50 per cent, of manganese o.xide. 

Other minor manganiferous beds occur on the hill overlooking 
the temples east of Hamigi on the Tuiigabhadra river and at the 
northern end of the ridge two miles S. S. W. of Hamigi. 

Potstone occurs in small quantities among the schists in south- Potstone. 
eastern parts of the district. They are worked near Belgatti and 
Hamigi for making stone pots, cups, etc. It is also mixed with lime 
to form plaster capable of taking high polish. 

Climate"* : The climate of the district is on the whole healthy and CLisfATE®. 

agreeable. It is pleasantest in a tract parallel with the Sahyadri 
crest between Dharwar, Hubli, Kod and Bahkapur. 

The year may broadly be divided as follows. The hot season Seasons, 
from the middle of February to end of May with harsh east winds 
till the middle of April and thundershowers during the rest of the 
period; .the south-west monsoon season from June to September 
when the climate is cool and damp; post-monsoon season with the 


“This section on “ Climate ” was supplied by the Meteorological 
Department of the Government of India, Poona. The first two paragraphs are 
practically the same as in the previous edition of the Gazetteer. The rest are 
based on revised data. 

L-A Vf 2-2 
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Physical Features. 
Climate. 
Seasons. 


Rainfall. 


north-east rains in October and November; and the cold season 
consisting of December, January and the first half of February. 

The air is hottest in April and May, the temperature sometimes 
rising to 105° to 107°F, The easterly winds blow with less force 
in April and at times give way to a westerly breeze which lowers 
the temperature in the day time and cools and freshens the nights. 
During the calms between the regular east and west winds, towards 
the end of March and in April, whirlwinds or, as they are locally 
called, devva-gali (devil winds) are common. A number of dust 
columns in the form of a speaking trumpet or a waterspout chase 
each other over the treeless plain from east to west or south-east 
to north-west making a vortex of heated air whose whirl raises dust, 
sand, straw, baskets, clothes, and other light articles sometimes 200 to 
300 feet high. They come and go with great suddenness with 
a startling rush from all sides to a central axis round which the 
air whirls furiously. For a time the east wind blows by day and the 
west wind by night. By May the west wind begins to freshen and 
lasts through the day. After the west breeze has set in, short 
sharp thunderstorms with rain and hail are common. These early 
showers are very useful. They fill the ponds, cover the country 
with fresh grass, and soften the soil, so that the rice lands are 
ploughed and sown and by the end of May are green with young rice. 
Towards the end of May the west wind begins to blow stronger, 
banks of cloud gather in the south-west, and in the west early in 
June, about a week after it has broken on the coast, the regular 
south-west rains set in. The first heavy showers come from the 
east. During the day the wind blows steadily from the south-west, till 
between three and five in the afternoon black clouds gather in the 
east. Then cloud rises over cloud until the whole eastern sky is 
one dense black mass which with lightning and thunder moves slowly 
against the western breeze. When the mass of cloud draws near, 
a sudden and strong east wind brings heavy battering rain and 
sometimes hail. During the storm, the direction of the wind changes 
frequently until it sets steadily from the west, and the tempest 
ceases. These storms take place daily for several days, and after 
they are over, for five or six months the wind continues to blow 
constantly from the west. Storms also occur at the autumual equinox 
but neither so regularly nor so violently as at the close of May, 
Though there is much wet weather at Dharwar, the rain seldom 
falls in such deluges as on the coast, and the whole yearly supply 
Is less than either along the western coast or along the Sahyadris. 
During the early months of the south-west rains the eastern sub¬ 
divisions have but a small share. Most of their rain falls about 
October. We shall now describe the variations in the different 
meteorological elements, 

The district has fourteen raingauge stations with records extending 
over 50 years. The distribution of these stations is fairly good and 
enables us to draw a consistent and reliable picture of the rainfall 
of the district. In table I, below, is given the normal or average 
monthly and annual rainfall of each of the raingauges. The normal 
rainfall in each month as percentage of the annual along with the 
average number of rainy days is also included in the table. These 
normSs are based on data up to 1940. 
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Physical Features. Normal kainfali. is inches, monthly pekcentaoe 

Climate. 

llainfall.___ 


.Station. 

.January. 

Kl^bruary. 

March. 

April. 

May. 

June 

Dharwar 

(a) 

0 08 

0-06 

0 

38 

1 

'87 

i 0 

•92 

4'23 


('-) 

0-L'O 

0-20 

1 

20 

5 

'80 

9 

•00 

13-JO 


(<■) 

0 ■ 10 

010 

0 

80 

3 

■50 

5 

■00 

9-30 

Hubli 

(h) 

0 07 

0 0.5 

0 

37 

1 

•08 

2 

•68 

3-60 


(*) 

0 :)0 

0-20 

1 

30 

6 

•20 

9 

•90 

13'30 


{<•') 

010 

010 

0 

70 

3 

•40 

5 

■00 

8-70 

Kalghalgi 

(a) 

0-07 

0 05 

0 

29 

1 

•81 

2 

■03 

5-62 


(b) 

O-L’O 

010 

0 

80 

5 

•10 

7 

■50 

15'90 


(0) 

0 10 

010 

0 

50 

3 

•40 

4 

■40 

11 '60 

Shiggaori 

(a) 

0 1:1 

0 06 

0 

20 

1 

•44 

2 

■28 

3'79 

(b) 

0-10 

0-20 

0 

50 

5 

■,50 

8 

•60 

14-40 


(c) 

0 10 

0-10 

0 

4,0 

2 

•50 

3 

■90 

9'40 

H.angal 

In) 

0 07 

oof 

0 

25 

1 

•.52 

9 

•45 

5-03 

(b) 

0-20 

0 10 

0 

70 

4 

■20 

6 

■80 

10-40 


lo) 

010 

O’lO 

0 

50 

2 

'80 

4 

00 

11'70 

Hirckcrur 

(a) 

0 00 

012 

0 

1.5 

1 

■49 

2 

■20 

4 00 


(b) 

0 L'O 

0'4o 

0 

.50 

5 

■00 

7 

■60 

13-.50 


(c) 

0 ■ 20 

0-20 

0 

30 

2 

■70 

3 

•80 

9'60 

Ranebenniir 

(a) 

0 09 

0 08 

0 

19 

1 

■31 

2 

•08 

2'73 


(b) 

0 40 

0 30 

0 

80 

5 

■40 

11 

•10 

11'30 


(0 

0 20 

0-20 

0 

50 

.) 

■80 

4 

•30 

6-70 

Haveri 

(«) 

0 16 

0 10 

0 

29 

1 

•81 

2 

•88 

3-94 


(b) 

ooo 

0'3i) 

1 

00 

6 

■00 

9 

■60 

13-10 


(0) 

0-20 

0-20 

0 

50 

2 

•90 

4 

•50 

9-40 

Gadag 

la) 

017 

016 

0 

22 

1 

•46 

.> 

■09 

2-67 

(b) 

0-70 

0-70 

0 

90 

6 

•00 

8 

•50 

10'OO 


(<0 

0-20 

0'40 

0 

70 

2 

•80 

4 

•10 

5'60 

Mnudargi 

(a) 

012 

0'06 

0 

13 

0 

S3 

2 

■18 

2-19 

(b) 

0 60 

0-30 

0 

70 

4 

•40 

11 

■00 

11-70 


(c) 

0 ■ 10 

0-10 

0 

30 

1 

'80 

4 

■00 

3-80 

Navalgund 

(„.) 

OOo 

oil 

0 

21 

1 

■31 

2 

•47 

2-59 


(b) 

0-20 

0-50 

0- 

90 

5 

■40 

10 

■20 

10'70 


(<^) 

0 10 

0-20 

O' 

to 

2 

•80 

4 

60 

5 10 

Nargiind 

(a) 

010 

0 ■ 12 

O' 

21 

1 

38 

2 

■26 

2-19 


(b) 

0-50 

0-50 

0' 

90 

6 

20 

10 

20 

9-90 


(<•-) 

0-20 

0-20 

O' 

30 

4) 

40 

4 

10 

4-80 

Ron 

(a) 

0 0.7 

0 10 

0' 

17 

0 

93 

o 

16 

3-22 


(b) 

0-20 

O-lO 

0' 

70 

3 

80 

8 

90 

13 •20 


(<■■) 

010 

0-20 

O' 

50 

O 

20 

3 

90 

6-90 

Savamir 

(a) 

0 0.7 

007 

O' 

17 

1 

47 

2 

61 

3-87 


ib) 

010 

0-20 

0' 

60 

5 

60 

9 

90 

14-70 


(‘•) 

O-IO 

010 

0' 

40 

9 

60 

4 

40 

8-50 

Dharwar District 

(a) 

0-09 

0-09 

0' 

23 

1 • 

45 

2- 

47 

3-61 

1 

Ic) 

0-10 

0'20 

0' 

50 

' 2 * 

80 

4- 

30 

7*00 


(a) Normal rainfall in inohes, (6) Monthly rainfall as percentage of annual, 
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Climate. 

_^_Rainfall. 


July. 

August. I 

September. 

October. 

November. 

December, 

Annual. 

6-66 

4-62 

4-28 

5-05 

1-83 

0-40 

32-38 

20-eo 

14-30 

13-20 

15-60 

5-70 

l-2o 


l.'j-OO 

11-40 

7-30 

8-00 

2-70 

0-60 

64-70 

4'42 

3-40 

3-93 

4-94 

1 -58 

0-37 

27-09 

16-30 

12-60 

14-50 

18-20 

5-80 

1 -40 


12 -no 

9-10 

7-20 

7-50 

2-70 

0-60 

57-60 

8-59 

6-80 

3 76 

4-75 

1 -62 

0-29 

35-28 

24-30 

16-40 

10-70 

13-50 

4-60 

8-20 


18-40 

14-60 

8 40 

7-30 

2-40 

0-40 

71.60 

6-64 

3-77 

2-97 

4-32 

1 -45 

0-35 

26-30 

21 -40 

14-.30 

11-30 

16-40 

5-50 

1 -30 


15-20 

11-10 

6-80 

6-70 

2-40 

0-60 

50-10 

10-37 

.5-99 

2-90 

4-60 

1-75 

0-33 

36-10 

28-70 

16-60 

8-00 

12-50 

4-80 

0-90 


19-40 

13-80 

7-80 

7-10 

2-00 

0-50 

70-40 

7-07 

4-19 

3-11 

4-67 

1 -90 

0-46 

29 '63 

23-90 

14-20 

10-60 

15-80 

6-60 

1-60 


17-00 

11-30 

6-80 

7-10 

2-80 

0-60 

62-40 

3-63 

2-94 

3-62 

4-50 

1-D9 

0'43 

24-09 

15-10 

12-20 

14-60 

18-70 

8-3o 

1-83 


9-90 

7-40 

6-10 

6-70 

2-70 

0-60 

48'10 

.5-70 

4-13 

3-74 

4-77 

1 -07 

O'54 

30-03 

19-00 

13-70 

12-60 

15-90 

6-60 

1-8') 


14-60 

10-80 

7-20 

7-10 

2-80 

O-Oo 

00'80 

2-89 

4-08 

4-68 

3-81 

1-78 

0-41 

24'42 

11-80 

16-70 

19-20 

15-60 

7-30 

1-70 


6-90 

8-30 

6-40 

7-30 

3-00 

0-6o 

46-30 

1 -69 

2-18 

4-03 

3 63 

1 -50 

0-22 

18-76 

9-00 

11-60 

21-60 

19-30 

8-00 

1-20 


4-20 

4-10 

6-60 

6-20 

2-30 

0-40 

32-90 

2-53 

2-97 

5-51 

4-69 

1 -43 

0-35 

24-22 

10-40 

12-30 

22-70 

19-40 

6-90 

1-40 


6-00 

5-40 

7-40 

6-70 

2-20 

0-60 

41-40 

2-13 

2-66 

5-07 

4-38 

1-36 

0-29 

22-14 

9-60 

12-00 

22-90 

19-80 

6-10 

1 -30 


6-60 

5-20 

7-00 

6-00 

2-10 

0-50 

38-40 

2-44 

3-39 

6-02 

4-08 

1 -44 

0-30 

24-36 

10-00 

13-90 

24-70 

16 70 

5-90 

1-.50 


6-00 

6-50 

8-10 

6-00 

2-20 

0-50 

42-10 

4-69 

3-53 

3 43 

4-53 

1 - .56 

0-41 1 

26-39 

17-80 

13-40 

13-00 

17-20 

6-90 

1 -50 ' 


18-00 

9-60 

6-70 

6-60 

2-60 

0-60 

oS'lO 

4-89 

3-83 

4-07 

4-47 

1 -66 

0-37 

27-23 

12-10 

9-20 

7-,10 

6-80 

2-60 

■0-59 

1 54-or 


(e) Average number of rainy days. 
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CHAPTER 1. 

Physical Features. 
Climate. 
Rainfall. 


The annual average rainfall of the district is 27-2" and the rain¬ 
fall varies from about 18" near Mundargi in the east to over 36' 
to the west of a line going through Kalghatgi and Hangal. There 
is a small area in the north near Nargund with a rainfall of about 
20" to 22". The increase in the west is rapid after a line running 
through Hubli and Bahkapur. It is likely that a small area near 
the western border of the district may have a rainfall of over 40". 


The main rainy months are May to October. Rainfall over 1" is 
also received in April and November. April and May are the 
months of thundershowers. The south-west monsoon sets in, in this 
district in the first week of June and is replaced by the north-east 
monsoon in October and November. The western part receives 
SO to 70 per cent, in the south-west monsoon months June to Sejy- 
tember and the rest of the district between 50 to 60 per cent. 
About 15 to 25 per cent, of the rainfall is received during October 
and November. This is least in the western part, rising to about 
25 per cent, in the eastern part of the district. 

There is a primary maximum in July and a secondary maximum 
in October in the western half of the district while in the eastern 
half September and October are the rainiest months during the year. 
As one goes west, the secondary maximum is less significant and 
most of the rainfall occurs during the south-west monsoon period 
June to September. 

The rainfall of any place measured over consecutive years shows 
a very considerable variation from year to year. Table 2 gives the 
distribution of the annual rainfall of the district based on data for 
the years 1901 to 1950. 


TABLE 2. 


Range. 

Frequency. 

Range. 

i 

Frequency. 

Inches. 


Inches. 


10-01-20-00 

5 

28-01-32-00 

14 

20-01-24-00 

8 

32-01-36-00 

4 

24-01-28-00 

16 

36-01-40-00 

3 


The average annual rainfall of the district based on these 50 years’ 
data is 27'13" and differs only by 0:10" from the average in 
table I which is based on all available data ending with 1940. 
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The standard deviation is 5-1" and the coefficient of variability 
19 per cent. The averages for the decades are ; 


Period. 

Mean. 

Difference from 
long period 
mean. 

Decade ine-an 
as % of 
average. 



Inches. 

Inches. 


1901-10 


26-00 

-1-13 

96 

1911-20 


27-33 

0-20 

101 

1921-30 


25-58 

-1-55 

94 

1931-40 


28-15 

1-02 

104 

1941-50 


28-59 

1-46 

105 

1901-50 



27-13 



CHAPTER 1. 

Physical Features. 
Climate, 
Rainfall. 


The decade with the least average is 1920 to 1929 with an average 
of 25-49", None of the above differences is, however, significant 
statistically, indicating that there has been no change in the annual 
rainfall of the district during the 50-year period. 

The lowest is 17-98" in 1945 (66 per cent, of average) and highest 
59-11" in 1933 (144 per cent, of average) giving a range of 
78 per cent, of average. 

There have been 15 years when rainfall was less than 90 per cent, 
of the average and 5 occasions only when it was less than 75 per cent, 
of average. On 25 (50 per cent.) occasions rainfall was above 
average. The chance that the annual rainfall of the district will 
he outside the limits 27-13^10-12 (i.e. 37-25 and 17-01) is once 
in twenty-two years. 


Instances of two or more consecutive years when rainfall was 
within 90 per cent, of the average are : 

1904-1905; 1920-1922; 1926-1927. 

There was no sequence of even two consecutive years when the 
district average annual rainfall was less tlian 75 per cent, of the 
average. Continuous years of drought for the district as a whole 
are rare. There is also no periodicity in rainfall. 

Individual stations .show some interesting features. Table 3 below 
gives the frequency distribution of annual rainfall of the individual 
rain-gauges together with means, extremes and variabilities : 
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CHAPTER 1. TABLE 

Physical Features, 

Climate. Distribution of the annual rainfall in Dbabwae 

Rainfall. 


Interval 

(inches). 


Dliarwar. 

Ilubli. 

Kal- 

ghatgi. 

Banka- 

pur. 

Han. 

gal. 

Hire- 

Iserur. 

6-00-8-99 








9-00—12-99 








13-00—16-99 



2-00 


2-00 


... 

17-00—20-99 


200 

5-00 

l-CO 

5-CO 

2-00 

3-00 

21-00—24-99 


H 00 

16-00 

2-00 

12-00 

2-00 

9 00 

25-00—28-99 


10-00 

14-00 

2-00 

16-10 

3-00 

9-00 

29-00—32-99 


11-0) 

10-00 

13-00 

6-00 

11-00 

7-00 

33-00—36-99 


8-00 

2-00 

12-0) 

5-00 

10-00 

11-CO 

37-00—40-99 


6-00 

1-00 

8-00 

4-00 

10-00 

8-00 

41-00—44-99 


2-00 

1-00 

6-00 


9-00 


46-00—48-99 


2-00 


5-00 


1-00 

3-00 

49-00—62-99 


l-CO 


1 ■ 00 

... 

2-00 

•• 

Mean 


32-02 

26-44 

30-09 

27-13 

36-61 

31-45 

f Highest 


52-69 

42-66 

52-93 

40-45 

52-96 

47-62 

j Year 


ItJiG 

1933 

1033 

1043 

1933 

1932 

rporcentage 

of 

160-00 

103-0) 

147-00 

150 00 

149-00 

152-00 

\ , mean. 








f Lowest 


20-17 

16-31 

20-.34 

14-30 

17-07 

17-43 

j Year 


1005 

1011 

1018 

1905 

1911 

1918 

1 Percentage 

L mean. 
Standard Dovia 

of 

64-(0 

79-CO 

50-00 

63-( 0 

51-00 

56 00 

tionf 

7-27 

5-47 

6-55 

5-98 

7-37 

7-17 

Coefficient 

Variability 

of 

(Per 

22-90 

20-90 

18-20 

22-10 

26-70 

22-90 

cent.). 








Percentage 
rainfall in 

of 

mon- 

’61-2) 

.56-60 

07-30 

61-40 

69-70 

02-10 

soon months. 








J Heaviest rain- 

Jail in 24 hours. 

5-80 

5-20 

5-25 

4-67 

5-77 

5-60 

Year 

... 

1014 

1027 

1924 

1048 

1916 

1916 j 


•The table is based on data from 1901 to 1950. 

tStandard Deviation is defined as follows i S 

If X,, X, ... Xa are data of n observations, S. D. is defined as <- 

Coefficient of Variability is S. D./Mean x 100. ( ” 

[Based on data from 1891-1950. 
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3*. 


Distbict based on data fob the yeabs 1901-50. 


Rane- 

bennnr. 

Haveri. 

jMundargi 

Naval- 

gund. 

Nar- 

gund. 

Ron. 

Savanur. 

Gadag. 



2-00 






100 


5-00 

2-00 

4-00 

1-00 


3-00 

3-00 

1-00 

14-00 

9-00 

12-00 

6-00 

3-00 

4-00 

10-01 

2-CO 

14-00 

9-00 

11-00 

11-00 

5-00 

11-00 

10-00 

10-00 

9-00 

12-00 

12-00 

15-00 

11-00 

12-00 

17-00 

9-00 

2-00 

7-00 

9-00 

6-00 

14-00 

8-1/0 

6-00 

1-2-00 

4-00 

0-00 


7-00 

9-00 

9-00 

•1-00 

s-oo 


4-00 

1-00 

3-00 

6-00 

1-00 

3-00 

3-00 



1-00 

1-00 

1-00 

2-00 

... 

3-00 

j_ 

1-00 

... 


... 


... 

1-00 


... 


1-00 


... 


1-00 






... 

84-52 

30-20 

18-29 

23-43 

20-34 

24-05 

26-44 

23-97 

34-52 

60-37 

29-86 

41-25 

39-96 

47-62 

38-46 

40-16 

m2 

1933 

1916 

1916 

1933 

1916 

1932 

1913 

140-00 

166 00 

163-00 

176-00 

196 00 

1 

198-00 

145-00 

168-00 

12-70 

15-87 

6-55 

10-89 

9-63 

12-62 

13-17 

10-93 

1905 

1905 

1931 

1904 

1915 

1915 

1905 

1903 

52-00 

62-00 

36-00 

46-01 

47-00 

52-00 

50-00 

46-Of 

5-46 

7-43 

6-63 

6-82 

5-86 

6-89 

5-64 

6-70 

22-10 

24-60 

30-80 

29-10 

28-80 

28-70 

21-70 

28-20 

63-20 

68-30 

58-60 

53-80 

66-10 

54-40 

61*80 

68-90 

6-07 

7-59 

6-02 

6-10 

5-93 

6-70 

4-30 

6-75 

1906 

1913 

1906 

1392 

1935 

1 

1902 

1913 

1 

1917 


CHAPTER 1. 

Physical Features, 
Climate. 
Rainfall 
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CHAPTER 1. 

Physical Features. 
Climate. 
Rainfall. 


Rainfall is highly variable in the eastern part where it ranges 
from 28 to 31 per cent. In the central part of the district, it varies 
from 23 to 27 per cent, and in the remainder of the district is less 
than 23 per cent. It decreases to 18 per cent, in the western parts 
of the district. The higher the coefficent of variability, the greater 
the variation and uncertainty in rainfall. 


During the 50 years 1901 to 1950, the highest annual rainfall 
recorded at the individual stations has varied from 140 per cent, to 
about 200 per cent, of the average. The lowest recorded has varied 
from 35 per cent, to 80 per cent, of the average. 


According to general practice, annual rainfall within 10 per cent, 
of the average is termed normal and 11 to 25 per cent, in slight 
excess or defect according to sign. The table below (Table 4) 
indicates for each of the raingauge stations two or more consecutive 
years when the annual rainfall was below 90 per cent, of the average 
and below 75 per cent, of tlie average. It is of interest to notice 
that all the stations have had sequences of two or more years when 
rainfall was less than 90 per cent. 


TABLE 4. 


Dharwar. 

Hubli. 

Kalghatgi. 

Bankapur. 

Hangal. 

Hirekerur. 

. 

Bane- 1 
bonnur. 

i/ess than 90 
1903-05 

per cent, of 
1920-21 

the avemifc. 
1908-09 

1905-00 

1903-06 

1908-09 

1908-09 

1908-11 

1934-!!.5 

1917-18 

1917-18 

1910-11 

1920-22 

1920-21 

1936-^2 

1948-19 

1920-27 

1936-37 

1920-21 

1926-27 

1926-27 



1929-.‘!0 


1938-39 

1934-35 

1934-35 



1934-35 



1937-38 

1937-38 

Lens iitan 75 
194(M2 

per cent, of 

Nil. 

tke. avi'/aae. 
Nil. 

Nit. 

Nil. 

Nil. 

Nil. 


Haver!. 

Mundargi. 

KTavalgimd. 

Nargiind. 

Ron. 

Savanur. 

Gadag. 

Leas than 90 
1905-06 .. 

per cent, of 
1907-09 

^he average.. 
1904-08 

1904-08 

1913-14 

1920-23 

1920-23 

1934-39 .. 

1922-23 

1921-22 

1913-14 

1922-27 

1934-39 

1940-42 

1941^2 .. 

192.5-28 

1926-27 

1920-27 

1934-35 

1944-45 



1941-42 

1941-42 

1920-30 

1939-42 

1 




1948-49 





Leas than 75 
Nil. 

per cent, of 
1925-26 

the average. 
1901-05 

1904-08 

Nil. 

Nil. 

1922-23 



1926-27 

1926-27 



1 

i 
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Table showing the frequency distribution of daily rainfall for CHAPTER 1. 

Dharwar and Mundargi is given below (Table 5). This is based physicarpeatures. 

on data for the period 1891-1920. Climate. 

Rainfall. 


TABLE S." 


Mundargi. Dharwar. 

Range in Total Average Total Average 

cents. Frequency Frequency Frequency Frequency 



(1891-1920) 

per year. 

(1891-1920) 

per year. 

01-12 

325 

10-8 

2120 

70-6 

13-37 

536 

17-8 

1231 

41-0 

38-62 

267 

8-9 

440 

14-7 

63-87 

126 

4-2 

208 

6-9 

88-112 

84 

2-8 

104 

3-5 

113-137 

56 

1-9 

77 

2-6 

138-162 

39 

1-3 

51 

1-7 

163-187 

25 

0-8 

31 

1-0 

188-212 

11 

0-4 

27 

0-9 

213-237 

16 

0-5 

14 

0-5 

238-262 

9 

0'3 

4 

0-1 

263-287 

5 

0-2 

5 

0-2 

287 

17 

0-6 

24 

0-8 


Average No. of .. 50-5 .. .. 144-5 

rainy days in 
a year with one 
cent or more. 


“(Taken from Appendix to India Meteorological Meriioirs, Vol. XXIII). 


Falls of less than 12 cents, i.e., light falls are more frequent at 
Dharwar than at Mundargi. Nearly 50 per cent, of the rainy days 
at Dharwar have less than 12 cents whereas only about 20 per cent, 
of the rainy days at Mundargi belong to this class. The number 
of rainy days with one cent or more at Dharwar is nearly three 
times as much as that at Mundargi. 

The average rainfall on a rainy day is 23 cents at Dharwar and 
nearly twice as much (39 cents) at Mundargi. 

The heaviest rainfall in the district in 24 hours has not exceeded 
10" during the past sixty years. For each, of the stations the heaviest 
rainfall in twenty-four hours is given in table 3. The highest 
recorded is 7-59" at Haveri on 21st May 1943. 
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CHAPTER I. Temperature for only two stations, Gadag and Dharwar, are avail- 
— able in the district. The following table gives the averages of 

Physical Features, maximum and minimum temperatures for Gadag and Dharwar based 

Te^^erXe. available data 

Oadng 


Mean Daily Maximum 
Temperature. 

Mean Daily Minimum Tem¬ 
perature. 

Mean Temperature 
Mean Range 
Highest Maximitm 
Lowest Minimum 
Absolute Range _ 


January. 

February. 

March. 

April. 

May. 

June. 

85*3 

90'7 

95-5 

98-8 

98-3 

°P 

87-9 

61-,6 

64 0 

68-8 

72-4 

72-6 

71-2 

73-4 

77-8 

82-1 

85-6 

86-.5 

79-5 

23-« 

2.5-8 

26-7 

26-4 

25-7 

16-7 

040 

99-0 

103-0 

106-0 

107-0 

103-0 

,r)2-0 

52-0 

09-0 

63-0 

66-0 

67-0 

420 

47-0 

44-0 

43-0 

41-0 

360 


July. 

August. 

September. 

October. 

November. 

December. 

1 

! Annual. 

83-1 

83-7 

85-3 

1 

86-8 

84-9 

! 

! 

83-4 

1 

86-8 

70-0 

09-5 

68-8 

69-0 

64-8 

61-3 

67-9 

76-6 

76-6 

77-1 

77-9 

74-9 

72-3 

77-3 

13-1 

14-2 

16-5 

17-8 

20-1 

22-1 

18-9 

93-0 

94-0 

97-0 

94-0 

99-0 

91-0 

107-0 

66-0 

66-0 

63-0 

60-0 

64-0 

63-0 

52-0 

27-0 

28-0 

34-0 

.34-0 

45-0 

38-0 

5.5-0 


(The means are based on data for the years 1931 to 1040 and extremes 1931 to 1950). 


Dhunoar 



Jivnimry. 

February. 

March. 

April. 

May. 

June. 







'F 

Mean Daily Maximum 

84-4 

89-9 

95-9 

96-7 

95.3 

85-6 

Temperature. 

Mean Daily Minimum Tem- 

65-7 

50-6 

65-6 

68-7 

69-6 

69-6 

perature. 

Mean Tpinperature 

70-1 

74-7 

80-7 

82-7 

82-4 

77-6 

Moan Range 

28-7 

30-3 

30-3 

28-0 

25-8 

16-0 


July. 

August. ] 

Sept ember, 1 

! 1 

, October'. ] 

November. * 

' December. | 

1 Annual. 

81-0 

81-2 

82-6 1 

85-7 j 

1 1 

84-6 i 

83-3 I 

1 

84.7 

69-4 

■ 68-7 

67-7 

(i5*4 1 

' 1 

60-7 

53-9 

64-5 

75-2 1 
11-6 

1 75-0 

1 12-5 

1-H ^ 

7d-5 ' 
1 20-3 ; 

72-7 

23-9 

68-6 

1 29-4 

74-6 

20-2 


(The means are based on data for the years 1946 te 1951. As tho period is very short 
extrconca have not been included). 


December and January are the coldest months of the year. The 
mean minimum temperature in these months varies from 61'’F in 
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the east to less than 55°F in the west. The lowest temperature 
recorded so far is 52°F at Gadag and 42°F at Dharwar. It, 
however, appears from the data of neighbouring stations which have 
records of 60 years or more, that the lowest minimum temperature 
in the district is likely to lie between 40‘’F and 50°F. On individual 
days large differences in minimum temperature of the order of several 
degrees between the eastern and western parts are not uncommon. 
Temperature begins to rise towards the end of February, and April 
and May are the hottest months of the year. The mean maximum 
temperature in these months varies between 100°F in the east to 
95°F in the west. The highest temperature recorded at Gadag during 
twenty years was 107°F and at Dharwar 103°F in six years. Judged 
from the records of neighbouring stations, it appears that the highest 
maximum temperature likely to be recorded over the area lies 
within 105°F to 110°F. 

With the onset of the monsoon in June, the temperature falls 

suddenly, and July and August are the months with the lowest mean 

monthly maximum temperature which varies from about 84°F in 

the east to 81°F in the west. The monsoon months July and August 

rind to some extent September are the months when the monthly 

variations in temperature are praetically negligible. At Dharwar 

the difference between July and August is 0-2”F and at Gadag 0-6°F 

( Mean Max. + Mean Min.\ 

^- 1 jnuch 

less and it is about 0-5°F at Dharwar and Gadag. 

Tlie temperature rises slightly in October, which is the month of 
second maximum of rainfall in the di.strict, and then decreases 
steadily giving rise to winter temperatures in December. 

The district is characterised by large diurnal variation of tempera¬ 
ture in the winter and summer months. In these months the highest 
daily range varies from SS^F to 40°F. The mean range in 
January to April varies from 24°F in the east to 30°F in the west. 
The variation is least in the monsoon months, irarticularly July and 
August. The mean range in these months varies from about 11 °F 
to 14°F. The annual mean range is about 19°F to 20 “F over the 
whole district. 

The monthly and annual means of Dry and Wet Bulb temperatures 
(8 and 17 hrs.), relative humidity and vapour pressure at Gadag are 
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given below. Average.s fc^r 8 hrs. are based on data for 1931 to 
1940 and those for 17 lirs. from 1936 to 1940. 


■ 1 

i 

1 

January. 

1 

February. 

March. | 

i 

April. 

May. 

June. 1 

i 

Dry Bulb Temperature 'F 

1 


1 

j 


1 

8 hrs. 

64'7 

68-7 1 

73-1 

74-6 1 

76-3 1 

74-3 

17 hrs. 

89-9 1 

S9-2 ! 

94-4 

96-4 

95'8 

82-0 

Wet Bulb Temperature ”P 

i 

1 


1 



8 hrs. 

.58-1 

60'0 i 

64-4 i 

68-7 

70-4 

70-9 

17 hrs. 

63-5 

1 

65-9 ; 

69'6 1 

72-4 

73*7 

1 

j 73-0 

Relative Humidity {percnhioe) 


1 

1 1 


1 


8 hrs. 

6.5 0 

60-0 

1 60-0 

730 

770 

84'0 

17 hrs. 

I 29-0 

1 

! 25'0 

26-0 

i 300 

35-0 

64-0| 

Vapour Pressure in nillibure. 

^ 13-9 

1 


i 


1 

8 hrs. 

1 

u-1 

16'5 

21'7 

24-0 

24-21 

17 hrs. 

11-0 

1 11-7 

13'9 

13-7 

1 18-7 

1 

23 - 3 ! 

i 


(1' = 33-8639S millibars.) 


July. 

! 

August. 

September, [ 

i 

Octolicr. 

November. | 

December. 

1 

1 Annual. 

72-8 

i 

72*2 

! 

71-7 1 

1 

73*3 

70-5 

65-6 

71-6 

79-2 

79-3 

81-6 

83-7 

83-2 

81-8 

8S-9 

70-0 

69-6 

1 

68*7 ; 

1 

1 

68*7 ' 

64-0 

1 

59-7 ' 

661 

71-2 

71*2 

! 71-2 

1 

69-0 

65-9 

63-9 

69-2 

86-0 

87-0 

85'0 

1 

78*0 

68-0 

66'0 

74-0 

670 

67-0 

60-0 

48-0 

j 

39-0 

j 36-0 

44-0 

28-6 

23-2 

22-4 

1 

j 21-4 

1 

17-1 

14-6 

10-7 

22-3 

22-6 

21-4 

; 17-7 

14-1 

12-6 

17-1 
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Due to its situation on the leeside of tfie Ghats, the district is CHAPTER 1. 


drier than the costal areas. The months December to April are 
dry, February and March being the driest months. Low values of 
humidity, of the order of 10 per cent, in the afternoon hours parti- 


Physical Features. 
Climate. 
Relative Humi¬ 
dity. 


cularly in the winter months, are not uncommon. On a few days 


in April and May the nights become rather uncomfortable due to 
the higher temperature combined with a fairly large percentage 


of humidity. 


The mean cloudiness in tenths of sky covered, is given below. Cloudiness, 
During the months November to March cloudiness is less than five- 
tenths of the sky, and we have a large number of days of clear 
skies with bright sunshine during January to March. 


Mean cloudiness at Gadag (in t-enths of sky). 



January. 

Fobruary. 

March. 

April. 

May. 

June. 

All Clouds. 

8 hours 

1-7 

M 

M 

2-3 

3-8 

0-7 

17 hours 

2-4 

2-3 

31 

5-4 

5-9 

8-1 

Lou- Clouds. 







8 llOlU'B 

0-1 

0'2 

01 

0-3 

M 

3-0 

17 hoUTB 

) 

1-1 

0-9 

2-3 

2-5 

3-6 









July. 

August. 

Boptember, 

Oci ober. 

Nrivembor. 

December. 

Annual. 

1 

8-0 

1 

7-4 

6-7 

i 

£•1 

3-6 

i 

1 2*2 

4-1 

8-7 

8-7 

8-1 

7-0 

4-7 

3'3 

1 

5-0 

4.4 

: 

4'2 

1 

1 

3'3 

2-3 

1-2 

0-3 

1'7 

4-2 

4'3 

3-9 

2-5 

1 

1-6 

J 

13 

2-4 
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The following table gives, for Gadag, the percentage number of 
days of wind from different directions, based on data of five years 



January. 

February. 

March. 

April. 

May. 

June, 

North 

I 

3 

.5 

6 

1 

0 

0 


II 

0 

4 

5 

2 

6 

1 

North-East ... 

I 

10 

10 

10 

8 

1 

0 


n 

39 

20 

21 

25 

b 

1 

East 

I 

49 

22 

12 

7 

1 

0 


II 

40 

22 

21 

23 

6 

0 

South-E;(St ... 

I 

25 

13 

9 

4 

0 

0 


II 

8 

12 

8 

7 

2 

1 

South 

1 

5 

3 

4 

5 

3 

0 


II 

1 

1 

1 

7 

4 

0 

South-West ... 

I 

1 

7 

11 

20 

26 

23 


II 

3 

9 

8 

8 

14 

30 

West ... 

I 

1 

10 

16 

33 

62 

66 


11 

4 

13 

22 

12 

35 

63 

North-West ... 

I 

4 

24 

23 

21 

17 

11 


II 

3 

10 

12 

13 

23 

16 

Oalm 

T 

6 

0 

11 

1 

1 

0 



2 

9 

o 

4 

4 

0 


July. 

Augui-t. 

September . 

October. 

November. 

December. 

Annual. 

0 

1 

2 

6 

1 


2 

0 

0 

2 

6 

4 

2 

3 

0 

0 

3 

22 

41 

38 

12 

0 

1 

4 

32 

51 

1 

68 

21 

0 

0 

1 

20 

42 

44 

16 

0 

0 

1 

25 

33 

30 

17 

0 

0 

1 

3 

6 

11 

6 

0 

0 

2 

4 

3 

3 

4 

0 

0 

1 

3 

1 

1 

2 

0 

0 

1 

5 

0 

0 

2 

19 

21 

16 

8 

1 

0 

13 

26 

25 

17 

12 

1 

1 

13 

73 

68 

53 

21 

3 

0 

33 

69 

64 

43 

11 

1 

0 

25 

8 

11 

21 

12 

0 

1 

13 

16 

20 

23 

5 

4 

3 

12 

0 

0 

2 

6 

5 

3 

3 

' 0 

1 

6 

2 

3 

2 

3 


1—8 hours. 


II—17 hours. 
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At Gadag winds from the south are very rare. Also, the winds 
are very rarely calm. In January and February winds are mainly 
easterly, winds from the west accounting for over 30 per cent, of 
the total in February. In March, the predominant chrections are 
east and west in nearly equal proportions. Practically from April to 
September the winds are westerly, the northerly component pre¬ 
dominating in April and September and the southerly component 
predominating in the other months. During October to December 
the winds are mainly easterly. 

This area is one of strong winds, the mean daily wind speed 
exceeding 6 m. p. h. in the months April to September. 


Tlie following table gives, for Gadag, number of days with wind 
force based on data for 1930 to 1940 in miles per hour and the mean 
wind speed, based on data from 1931 to 1940 


Nuiuber of days 
With wind force*. 

January. 

February. 

March. 

April. 

May. 

June. 

8 or more 

I 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


11 ... 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

4—7 

I 

2 

0 

0 

1 

6 

g 


II 

0 

0 

1 

1 

7 

21 

1—3 

I 

27 

20 

27 

28 

26 

21 


11 

iO 

2.') 

29 

28 

23 

b 

0 

I 

2 

2 

4 

1 

0 

0 


11 

1 

a 

1 

1 

0 

0 

Mean wind 

speed in 

4 6 

4-3 

4-9 

61 

8-6 

10-8 

milcB per hour. 








July. 

j August, 

! 

September. 

' October. 

i 

; 1 

November. 

December. 

1 

Annual. 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

i> 

0 

0 

0 

0 

8 

9 

4 

1 

0 

0 1 

' 40 

24 

20 

12 

2 

1 

1 

Go 

21 

22 

52 

29 

28 

30 

309 

7 

11 

16 

28 

28 

30 

264 

2 

0 

1 

1 

2 

1 

18 

0 

0 

2 

1 

1 

0 

11 

12-3 

10-3 

8*2 

1 

5-1 

1 

43 

4-4 

7-0 
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CHAPTER 1. The following table gives the frequencies of occurrence of weather 

phenomena like thunder, hail, dust-storms, squalls and for at 
Physical Features. Gadag : — 

Climate, ° ‘ 



Natural Resources, 
Forests. 


July. 

August. 

Septomli-jr. 

October, 

November. 

Dccomber. 

Annual. 

ij-fl 

0-4 

2-0 

3-0 

0-0 

0-0 

20-0 

0-0 

0-0 

0 0 

0-0 

0-0 

0-0 

0-5 

0-2 

0-1 

01 

0-0 

0-0 

0-1 

3-0 

0-0 

0-0 

0-0 

0-0 

0-0 

00 

1-4 

0-0 

0-0 

0-2 

0-3 

0-2 

0-3 

1-9 


Forests : Out of the total area of the Dharwar revenue district 
(5,284-5 sq. miles) fore,sts occupy 370-21 sq. miles. Most of the 
forests are State-owned .'jnd the rest are in the possession of Malki- 
dars and Inamdars. 


The present vegetal cover of the district is an ecological response 
to climatic conditions, edaphic influences, and human interference. 

It may be classified into— 

(a) the monsoonal forests of the western belt; 

(b) the acacia or thorn forest formation of the black soil 

plain ; and 

(c) the scrub forest of the poorer soil types of the Kappat range 

and the Kaladgi scarp lands. 

Nfonsoonal Forests, The monsoonal forests cover the western fringe of the district and 
to the east they are generally limited to an area having more than 
40" rainfall. All over the area these possess the common features 
of periodicity or seasonal rhythm in the representative trees. Teak 
(Tectonia grandis) dominates the vegetation, but in general these 
forests are more of the “ pole " type, being only the weaker repre¬ 
sentatives of the duly monsoonal types available in Kanara(N.). 
The trees generally grow about 30 ft. to 40 ft. in height. 
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The forests exhibit regional variations. Round about Kalghatgi, 
Tadas and Shiggaon, they are dense, but eastwards they degenerate 
into poorer types and develop a park-land appearance. In many 
places, usually along the banks of rivers, there is extensive bamboo 
formation. Several trees, such as teak, sandalwood, matti, honne, are 
economically important, and grasslands supplement some cattle¬ 
grazing. 


CHAPTER 1. 

Natural Resources. 
Forests. 

Monsoonal Forests 


The thorn forest formation, consisting mainly of bundurgi (Dodo- Thorn Forests. 
mea viscosa) and acacias and cassias, is typical of the dry black soil 
region, but is now extremely restricted by agricultural land, and 
only the banks of the major river Malaprabha and its tributary 
streams now show a remnant of such formation. Acacias and other 
species of thorn scrub and grasses contribute to a typical landscape 
of this formation. 


The scrubs of the Kappat hills and Kaladgi offer a far more stern Scrub Forests, 
and drier landscape under the influence of dry chmate and a very 
inferior soil. The vegetation of these areas shows a remarkable 
adaptation through its appearance and scanty development. Most 
of it consists of Euphorbias and other thorny shrubs, of which the 
turwad is prominent. Rough grasses grow in a stony landscape of 
red and grey colours. Several of the shrubs have economic use, and 
the grassland patches provide inferior grazing for sheep. 

The deciduous or monsoon forests arc managed under regular Utiliaatton. 
working plans, the object of which is the supply of fuel to the public 
and small timber for the purpose of house construction and agri¬ 
cultural implements. The scrub forests are usually open to grazing, 
and, therefore, no improvement can be effected from the silvi¬ 
cultural point of view. Still the areas are covered by regular working 
plans as they contain valuable sandalwood trees, which, from the 
Government forests alone, yield an annual revenue of about 
Rs. 3,00,000. 

The forests are distributed taluka-wise as follows 

Dhdrwdr Talukd; The area of the reserved forests is about 
54-51 sq. miles, of which about 44-70 sq. miles is organised forests and 
the rest pasture forests. The forests are of the deciduous type, 
containing a good percentage of teak on the west side bordering 
Kanara and towards the east it is scrubby containing a good per¬ 
centage of sandalwood. 

Kalghatgi Taluka .- The area occupied by reserved forests is about 
75-23 sq. miles, of which about 74-99 sq. miles is organised and 
the rest is classed as pasture. The forests fall in the category of 
“ deciduous ”, containing a rich growth of teak, except a small portion 
in the east touching the Hubli Taluka which contains scrub growth 
having sandalwood also. 

Hubli Taluka: There are about 7-7 sq. miles of reserved forest*, 
of which about 4-94 sq. miles is organised felling under the category 
of scrub forests having sandalwood. 

L-A Vf 2—3a 


Taluka-wiso 
distribution of 
Forests. 
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Major Forest 
Produce. 


Minor Forest 
Produce. 


Shigguon Taluka: The total reserve forest area is about 34-43 sq. 
miles. An area of about 3-13 sq. miles has been included in the 
organised forests and the rest has been classed as pasture forests. 
Both these forests contain the richest kind of sandalwood in the 
division. To quote an example, one tree extracted during 1951-52 
was valued at its. 2,800. The forests of this taluka can be included 
in the deciduous type. 

Hdngal Taluka ; The forests of this taluka are similar in growth to 
those of Shiggaon Taluka. The total area of reserved forests is about 
30 • 09 sq. miles, of which about 25 ■ 19 sq. miles is organised and the 
rest is classed as pasture. Like the forests of Shiggaon Taluka these 
forests also contain a very rich growth of sandalwood trees. 

Hdveri Taluka: The total area of reserved forests is about 
21-83 sq. miles. An area of about 2-04 sq. miles is organised, the 
rest being classed as pasture forests. The vegetation here is scrubby 
with sparse growth of trees common to the locality and the type of 
forests. 

Hirekerur Taluka: This taluka has about 37-5 sq. miles of reserve 
forests, of which about 28-69 sep miles is organisecl, and the rest are 
classed as pasture lands. These forests also contain a good number 
of sandalwood trees with common scrub species. 

Eaneher}i}ur Taluka: The area of the reserved forests is about 
48-25 sq. miles. An area of about 21-07 sq. miles is organised and 
the rest is classified as pasture forests. The growth of the forests i.s 
similar to the forests in Hirekerur Taluka, containing a good number 
of sandalwood trees. 

Shirhatti Taluka; This taluka is formed out of the merged States. 
The forest area is about 63-61 sq. miles. Some parts contain a rich 
growth of anjan, the leaves of which are used as fodder for cattle. 
The vegetation can be classed as scrubby. These areas have not yet 
been afforested under the Indian Forest Act, 1927, and the work of 
afforestation is in hand. Therefore, there is no working plan or a fell¬ 
ing system for these forests. 

Gadag Taluka: The total forest area of this taluka, including the 
Mundargi petha, is about 54-04 sq. miles. The growth is scrubby. 
This area has not been organised and no working plan exists for 
the same. Only staff is maintained to protect whatever growth 
there is. 


Ron Taluka: Tlie total reserved forest is about 683 acres, classed 
as pasture and covered by no working plans. 

'Navalgutid Taluka ,- This taluka has about 277 acres of reserved 
forest classed as pasture and covered by no working plans. 

The chief major forest produce are timber, firewood, charcoal 
and sandalwood. 

The most important minor forest produce marketable are tumri 
leaves, harda, tarwdd and kakki bark, gum, honey and bamboos. 
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The most useful trees and plants areCHAPTliR 1. 

Advibhendi (K), haldi (M), Erinocarpus nirnonus, has a very soft — 

wood and fibrous bark which is twisted into rope. 

Trees. 

Aide (K), harda (M), Termimlia chebula. The bark and berries 
are useful in tanning and medicine. 

Atti (K), rumdi or umbar (M), Ficus glomerata. This yields 
a wood which may be used in the body of carts into which the iron 
axle fits. The fruit, which is like the common fig, is eaten by the 
poorer classes and by cattle. 

Banne (K), apta (M), Bauhinia racemosa, has a very strong 
and hard heartwood. 

Bel (K & M), Aegle marmdos. Leaves are used for worship 
of Shiva. 

Bilinandi (K), l^ana (M), Lagestromia microcarpa, has a light 
serviceable wood which is used for building, though it is apt to 
suffer from white ants. 

Biti (K), sissurn (M), Ddbergia latifolia. The wood is black, 
strong and tough and is much used in cabinet work and for various 
other purposes. 

Burd (K), shevri (M), Bombax mdabaricum. This is the silk 
cotton tree. Though worthless as timber it is used by wood carvers 
or Jingars in making scabbards and toys. Its cotton is valued for 
stuffing quilts and pillows. Best wood for splint manufacture. 

phadsdl (K), dhaman (M) , Grewia tiliaefolia, has white and 
pliant wood that would make good bows, arrows and lances. It is 
locally used for axe-handle and for agricultural implements. 

Dindd (K), dhawda (M), Anogeissus latifolia, has a white and 
very hard wood which is used for cart axles and ploughs and any 
tool for which strength is required. It also yields a good gum. 

Excellent for tool handles. Gives good charcoal. 

Dikamali (M), Gardenia lucida, has close-grained wood ; it yields 
an ill smelling gum resin which is much used in healing wounds and 
sores. 

Gandha (K), chandan (M), Santalwn album, furnishes the well 
known sandalwood of commerce. It is used for carving, incense 
and perfume. From the root a valuable oil is extracted. 

Ker (K), bibJia (M), Semecarpus anacardium, the marking nut 
tree, is useless as timber. The oil of the nut is used as a blister 
and for fomentation in rheumatism. The seeds are eaten and havo 
medicinal property. 

Halasu (K), phanas (M), Artocarpus integrifolia, the jack tree, 
is used in carpentry and furniture. The fruits are eaten. 

Hond (K), kindal (M), Terminalia paniculata, is like matti 
(Terminalia tomentosa). It is used almost as much as matti, but is 
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CHAPTER 1. not nearly so good or lasting, being very liable to attacks from 
— insects. 

Natural Resources. 

Trees. Hunasi (K), chinch (M), Tarnarindm indica, the tamarind, has 

a very hard and lasting heartwood which is used for sugarcane mills 
and oil mills and for millet and rice pounders. Its fruits are largely 
used in Indian curries. 

leal (K), sindi (M), Phoenix sylvestris, the wild date plam, 
yields palm neera and spirit. From its leaves mats and baskets 
are made. 

Jdli (K), babul (M), Acacia arabica, is used for ploughs, carts 
and sugarcane mills and in other machines in which great strength 
is required. The bark is useful in tanning. 

Kakki (K), baya (M), Cassia fistula, is notable for its long pods 
and beautiful hanging clusters of primrose yellow flowers. The 
bean is a medicine and an article of commerce. The bark is useful 
as a tanning material. 

Karegid,a (K), ghela (M), Randia dumetorurn, is a small shrub 
with close-grained wood used for walking sticks. The fruit is a fish 
poison. 

Karimuttal (K), tiwus (M), Ougeinia dalbergioides, has very 
valuable hardwood of great strength and toughness used for carts, 
ploughs and carriage poles. 

Matti (K), ain (M), Terminalia tomentosa, yields a much valued 
and generally used hard brown-black timber. The bark is 
valued in tanning. 

Muttal (K), palas (M), Bufea frondosa, yields strong fibrous wood 
which is not used locally for building. The leaves are used as 
food plates. 

Rakta honni (K), asan (M), Pterocarpus marsupium yields 
a good strong reddish timber suited for furniture and house building. 
It is also much used for ploughs, harrows and carts. A red gum- 
like resin oozes from the tree. 

Shivani (K), shivan (M), Gmelinia arborea, yields a good timber 
used in building and for field purposes. It stands weather and 
water. 

Sirsal (K), Albizzia lebbek, furnishes a very strong hard-wood 
which is used for rollers and crushers in sugarcane mills, and in 
cart-making. It is a useful roadside tree, growing fast and giving 
good shade. ° 

Tegu (K), sag (M), Tectona grandis, yields the well known, very 
durable timber. 

Roadside trees. The shade trees that thrive best along roadside are the karanj 
(Pongamia glabra) ; sirsal (Albizzia lebbek) ; neem (Melia 
apdirachta); mango (Mangifera indica); apta (Bauhinia racemosa)- 
akas-mallige (Millingtonia hortensis); wad (Ficus bengalensis) • 
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atti (Ficus glomerata) ; and others of the fig species. On the roads 
which cross the black soil and plain country to the east of Dharwar 
the hdhul (Acacia arabica) and neem (Melia-azadirachta) have 
been found most suitable. Pithacolobium saman or the rain tree, 
a native of Jamaica, grows readily, wants little water and gives 
excellent shade. 

The chief trees found in fields and gardens are baje, the plantain 
(Musa sapientum) ; bagpura, citron (Citrus indica) ; gem, cashewnut 
(Anacardium occidentale) ; halasu, jack (Artocarpus integrifolia) ; 
hunase, tamarind (Tamarindus indica) ; 'Ntrain, Jambool (Eugenia 
jamboolana) ; mdvti, mango (Mangifera indica); nimbi, lemon tree 
(Citrus bergamia) ; pern, gauva (Psidium poiniferum) ; ramphal, 
sweet sop (Anona reticulata) ; sitdphal, custard apple (Anona 
squamosa) ; tengu (or tengu), the coco-jpalm (Cocus nucifera). 
These are all grown and much used. 

The chief fibre yielding trees are ambada (Hibiscus caimanbinus) ; 
ananas, pine apple (Ananasa sativa) ; bdmbu (Bambusa arund- 
inacea) ; bd]s, plantain (Musa sapientum) ; bhatta, rice (Oryza 
sativa) ; bheiujU (Kydia calycina) ; janglirui, devil’s cotton; kabbu, 
sugarcane (Succharam officinarum) ; kalndr (Aloe vulgaris) ; kanghi, 
country mallow (Abutilon indicum) ; bagani, bastard sago-palra 
(Caryota urens) ; musk bhendi (Abclmoschus moschatus) ; tengu, 
coco-palm (Coco nucifera); adike, betel palm (Ai’eca catechu); 
morodphal (Helicteres isora) ; hemp koudi; and screw trees. 

The hedge plants are a4sal (Adhatoda vasica) ; macha-galU, 
prickly pear (Opuntia dillenia)); dun4a-galli, teiangular surge 
(Euifiiorbia tiruedfi) ; jdli (Acacia arabica) ; maroudlala, physic- 
nut (Jatropha curcas) ; kalndr (Aloe vulgaris) ; lekki (Vitex 
negundo) ; madarangi, henna plant (Lawsonia alba) ; nuggt 
(Moringa pterygosperma) ; halvul, pangara (Erythrina indica) ; 
sigekdiji, soapnut (Acacia concinna) ; yelekalli (Euphorbia nerifolia ; 
vildyat hunasi (Pithecolobium dulce) ; and duranta. 

The chief water plants, some of which have magnificent blossoms, 
are lotuses or kama/s—Nymphoea stellata with rose coloured scentless 
flowers, Nymphoea robra with large brilliant red flowers, Nymphoea 
pubescens witli white flowers—and the water-bean, Nelumbium 
speciosum. All these are common in Dharwar. 

The chief climbing shrubs, plants and weeds growing on waste 
lands and hills are dhattura, thorn apple (Datura alba) ; tottal balli 
(Capparis horrida), a thorny shrub with large white flowers. There 
are three kinds of dhattuH plant; kakkigida, (Solanum indicum) ; 
Indian nightshade (Solanum jacquini) ; and Solanum trilobatum. 
Other plants are utrdrii (Achyranthes aspera) ; the yellow thistle or 
Mexican poppy (Argemone mexicana) ; bundurgi (Dodona?a viscosa) 
and chadarangi (Lantana camera). 

Among the wild climbing plants in the forests are the Memodica 
charantia, Cocculus cordifolius and Cism discolor. Many convol¬ 
vuluses yield exquisite flowers, and airong them are the Bryonia 
collosa, Argyreia malabarica and the elephant creeper Vrgyrefa 
speciosa. 
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The most useful grasses for fodder, volatile oils and thatching are 
made-hullu and geddaligcn hullu (varieties of Andropogan). 
chapparigen hullu and harali hullu. Maraharti hullu and ubina hullu 
are considered good fodder. These belong to the Graniinacese 
family. Haritdl (Cynodon dactylon) is one of the best fodder 
grasses especially for horses. The Andropogan martini (rosha) has 
a strong and aromatic and pungent taste, and cattle are voraciously 
fond of it. The akya ghas, (lemon grass) (Andropogam citratum) ; 
the bdlada beru, cuscus grass (Andropogan muricatum) ; and the 
Koraruirigadde (Cyperus rotundus) are fragrant grasses from which oil 
is made. 

Few varieties of ferns arc foimcl in Dharwar except those which 
have been introduced in gardens. The only local fern found in the 
forest are the common pteris, two varieties of maiden hair or 
Adiantum and Ligodiuiii scadcm, a climbing fern with graceful 
drooping flligrcc-like fronds. None of the lovely mosses and lichens 
which adorn the Kanara forests are found in tlie comparatively dry 
forests of Dharwar. 

The chief exotic trees and plants which have been introduced into 
Dharwar are tlie rain tree (rithecolobium saman), a native of 
Jamaica, the dividivi tree (Cmsalpinia coriaria), which grows in black 
and red soil and the pod of which yields valuable tannin; the 
mohogany (Swietenia mahogany) ; the sum (Casuarina equiseti- 
folia) ; the American bustard cedar (Guazuma tomentosa), the 
akds-malUge (Millingtonia hortensis) ; the nllgiri (Eucalyptus 
obliqua) ; the silver oak (Grewilia rohasta) and the chikku. 

The following ornamental shi-ubs and plants thrive wellAcalyphas, 
Achemenes, Aralias, arums, begonias bignonias, caladiums, 
coleus, crotons, dahlias, dracaenas, gardenias, gladiolus, hoyas, irish, 
ivy, Jasminum panax and plumbago. Most of these are foreign 
varieties but grow and seed well in Dharwar with due care. 

The chief varieties of flowers are the Amaranthus, antirrhinum, 
aster, balsam, Calliopsis, candy tuft, cockscomb, convolvulus, 
dianthus or pink, geranium, heliotrope, hollyhock, mignonette, 
portulaca, rose, sweet pea, sunflower and verbena. 

The chief vegetables are beetroot, cabbage, capsicum ( menasi- 
nakdyi), carrots (ga/'/ari), cauliflower, celery, cucumber (savtekdyi), 
French beans (tingahvari), knolkhol, lettuce, marrow, mustard 
(sdsavi), onion {ulldgiidde), peas, radish (mulangi), spinach, 
tomato, turnip, fenugreek (menfe) and potato. 

Wild Animals* : The district abuts upon Belgaum and North 
Kanara which not so long ago were reputed to be the big game 
districts of Bombay State. Within recent years, however, the free 
issue of crop-protection guns has led to illicit and indiscriminate, 
shooting, and many of the larger wild animals are in danger of 
being exterminated. The Bombay Wild Animals and Wild Birds 
Protection Act (XXIV of 1951), which has recently been brought 

*The section on "Wild Animals” was contributed by Shri Humayiin Abdulali, 
Joint Honorary Secretary, Bombay Natural History Society. 
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into force, seeks to check the wholesale slaughter of these animals 
fa ml to protect them for posterity. 

No recent information is available regarding the stock position of 
the bigger animals of the district, but where forests still exist, tiger 
and bison occur. The tigers occasionally take to cattle-lifting, but 
there arc very few records of man-eating tigers in Southern India. 

The Tiger is essentially a forest animal. If pig and deer which 
form its natural food are available in sufRcicnt numbers then it has 
no reason to take to cattle-killing, which naturally involves a conflict 
with man, which the tiger is always anxious to avoid. 

Panthers frequent a more varied range of country and may be 
found in forest as well as on rocky scrub-covcrcd hillsides. Where 
protective cover is at hand, they can be very destructive to goats 
and dogs in outlying villages. 

■file beautiful Leopard Cat (Felts bengalensis) is also found in 
the fore.st areas; but it is not big enough to be harmful to man or 
to afford sport. 

The Hunting Leopard, Chccta or Chirtcha (Acinomjx juhatus) 
was formerly found in tlie Kod and Gadag hills. It has not been 
recorded in recent years and is in all probability extinct. Cheetas 
were employed to hunt antelope by the late Maharaja of Kolhapur, 
but these animals are believed to have been imported from Africa. 

The Indian Sloth Bear (Mehirsus ursinus) may occur in suitable 
localities. 

In forest areas adjoining Kanara, the Gain or Indian Bison ( Bihos 
gaurus) is still found. This magnificent animal, which is often 
persecuted by gun clubs, has seldom been known to enter or damage 
standing crops. It is inoffensive and timid and seldom attacks 
man unprovoked. The .species deserves rigid protection to save it 
from extinction. 

The Wolf is almost extinct in the Deccan and very few individuals 
occur. 

The Hyena and the Jackal act as forest scavengers and are found 
throughout the district. 

The Indian Fox (Vulpes bengalensis) also occurs in the plains. 

The Wild Dog is found in the adjoining Kanara forests, and its 
wanderings doubtless bring it into the district. They hunt in packs 
and are extremely destructive to the larger deer, i.e., Sambar and 
Cheetal. When hunting in a pack, they co-ordinate their efforts 
in a manner which leaves the prey no chance of escape. Once 
a pack of Wild Dogs enters a forest, all wild animals including the 
tiger leave it. 
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CHAPTER 1. Till a few years ago, the Wild Boar (Sms indicus) was common, 
— but the elimination of its favourite coverts of prickly pear together 

Natural Resources, with the issue of a large number of crop protecting guns has reduced 
Wild Animals, numbers considerably. 


Of the Deer, the Sambar occurs in the more forested areas, while 
the Spotted Dear is found in tlie opener deciduous forest. The 
forest also harbours the Barking Deer or Muntjac (Munticus 
muntjak) and the Mouse Deer {Moschiola memina). 

The Blackbuck or Indian Antelope {Antilope cervicapra) which 
roamed the cultivated plains in great herds not many years ago and 
which was the principal source of food for the now extinct cheeta, 
is also sadly reduced in numbers owing to population pressure and 
indiscriminate slaughter. 

Among more broken hills, occurs the Chinkara or the Indian 
Gazelle {Gazella bennetti). 

The Four-horned Antelope {Tetraceros quadricornis) is also found 
in suitable localities in the drier deciduous forest. 

The district holds a large number of smaller mammals some of 
which might be briefly mentioned. 

Monkeys include the Langur and tire Bonnet Monkey. 

There is a large variety of Bats some of which must be of 
considerable economic value. The large Flying Fox (Pteropus 
gigantus) is abundant. It feeds largely on w'ild figs and tamarind; 
and in the plains does much damage to eultivated fruit. 

The smaller bats are almost all insectivorous. They are economi¬ 
cally beneficial as they destroy vast numbers of injurious insects. 
The brightly coloured Painted Bat ( Kerivouh picta) is also believed 
to be fairly eommon in the district. 

A number of different Rats, Mice and Bandicoots as well as the 
Indian Porcupine and Giant Malabar Squirrel are known to occur. 
The porcupine is seriously destructive to crops, but the handsome 
Malabar Squirrel, a harmless animal of tree forests, is wantonly 
perseeuted. 

The Small Indian Civet Cat (Viverricula malaccemis), and the 
Mongoose {Herpestes adwardsii) also occur. 

[Further detailed information regarding the mammals can be 
obtained from the Bombay 'Natural History Society’s Mammal Survey 
Report of Dharwar District, published in their Journal, Vol. 21 
pages 1170 to 1195 (1911 and 1912).] 
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Birds® : The eastern portions of Dh^war district are dry and semi- 
arid like the adjacent tracts of the JJeccan plateau, The western 
hilly areas, under the direct influence of the south-west monsoon, 
are moist and possess vegetation of the evergreen type. Thus 
the bird life inliabiting the district as a whole is rich and varied, 
and contains most of the species found in tlie adjoining Mysore 
State! which has comparable physical features and climate. 


The moist forests of the Ghats contain many species of remark¬ 
ably brilliant plumage, among them being the Malabar Trogon 
[Horpactes fasciatus malaharicus) and the Fairy Bluebird {Irenn 
puella puella). Both are somewhat larger than the Myna in size, 
the former with black head, yellowish brown back and bright 
crimson-pink underparts ; the latter is a glistening ultramarine blue 
and velvety jet black. The Great Indian Hornbill (Dichoceros 
bicornis) is also a typical denizen of the moist Ghats forests. 


Woodpeckers and flycatchers of numerous species, of striking 
colours and habits, are found in all types of wooded country. 


A curious circumstance about these typical rain-forest birds of 
south-west India is that besides their restricted habitat here they 
are not met with again until the Eastern Himalayas are reached 
lliat is to sav, with an intervening void of over a thousand miles.’ 
Ihey are all sedentary, non-migratory forms and, therefore, their 
broken present-day distribution is a subject of great interest to 
zoologists. It postulates the existence in former times of 
a continuous stretch of rain-forest from the Eastern Himalayas to 
the Western Ghats, the intervening portion having disappeared 
owing to erosion, desiccation and other natural causes. 

Among what are popularly known as “ Game Birds ”, the families 
Golumbidm (Pigeons and Doves), Phasianidse (Peafowl, Jungle- 
mwl, etc.), and Scolopacidm (Snipe, etc.), are the most important. 
Tvto species of tlie larger fruit pigeons-Jerdon’s Imperial (Ducula 
badta cuprea) and the Ceylon Green Imperial {Muscadivora xnea 
pimllu [-and hvo of the smaller, namely, the Southern Green Pigeon 
msarpdrtmla (Crocopus phcenicopterus chlorogaster) and the 
A^labar or Grey-fronted Green Pigeon {Dendrophassa pompadora 
affims) are common They frequent wooded country scattered 
with wild fig trees {Ficus spp.), and when these are in ripe fruit 
the birds collect to feed on them in lai'ge numbers and afford good 
sport with the gun. ° 


The Peafowl, NaoiZu (Pavo cristatus), inhabits secondary forest 
particularly in the neighbourhood of rivers and streams. The Grev 
Jungleiowl, kudu kdli or advi kdli {Gullus sotineratii)^ is common in 


*The section on “Birds” was contributed by Shri Salim Ali, Joint Honorary 
Secretary, Bombay Natural History Society. nurary 

fA full account of the Birds of Mysore is published by Shri Salim Ali in the 
Journal of the Bombay Natural History Society in 5 parts commPr,ein« • 
Volume 43 (2), August 1942, and concluded in Volume 4 (2), S^ceX^lVa" 
to which the interested reader is referred. Some 375 species are recoSed of 
which about S5 (<'ver 23 per cent.) are winter immigrants from the Himalayas 
or beyond m Central Asia or Siberia. muaiayas 
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aU types of forest, but is partial to secondary jungle, preferably 
with clearings of paddy and other cultivation near forest villages. 
Its numbers have depreciated considerably owing to unregulated 
and illicit trapping and snaring for the sake of the handsome waxy- 
spotted hackle feathers from tae neck of the cock which are in 
great demand, particularly in the United States of America, for the 
manufacture of “ flies ” for fishing. Large quantities are smuggled 
across the border into Goa, whence they are exported under a false 
declaration of origin. In the Indian Union there is a stringent 
embargo on the export of all wild birds’ feathers. The Red Spurfowl 
(Galloperdix spadicea spadicea) is found in broken foothills bamboo 
forest, while the Painted Partridge, hunjii (Francolinus pictus 
and the Grey Partridge (Francolinus pondicerianus pondicerianus) 
inhabit opener scrub country in the neighbourhood of cultivation, 
the latter preferring a more arid habitat. The Painted Rush-Quail 
(Cryptoplectron erytlirorhynchuni erythrorhynchum), the Jungle 
Bush-Quail (Perdicula asiatica), the Rock Bush-Quail (Perdicula 
argoondah), the Blackbreasted or Rain-Quail (Coturnix coromande- 
lica), the Gommon Bustard Quail (Turnix suscitator taijoor), the 
Yellowlegged Button Quail (Turnix tanki tanki) and the diminutive 
Little Button Quail (Turnix dimumieri) are also found. The Bush- 
Quails live in coveys of 4 or 5 to 15 or more. They frequent scrub 
country and have a habit of squatting low when approached and 
of rising up noisily all together—" exploding ’’—when almost 
trodden on. The Bustard and Button-Quails differ from the true 
quails in possessing 3 toes on each foot instead of the normal 4, 
and also in their polyandrous habit. They are met with singly or 
in pairs. The Grey Quail (Coturnix coturnix) visits the district in 
small numbers during winter as a migrant from Western Asia and 
Eastern Europe, ancl though not specifically recorded hence, the 
Bluebrcasted Quail (Coturnix chinemis) should also occur in the 
area. 

In the previous edition of tire District Gazetteer the Great Indian 
Bustard, yeriluddu (Choriotis nigriceps) is recorded as found in the 
black-soil tracts and also in Karajgi and Ranebennur, though not 
in large numbers. No recent reirort on its status in Dharwar district 
i^ available, but judging from its plight in the adjoining Mysore 
territory, where it was likewise common, it may be assumed that 
here also direct human persecution, and deprivation of its breeding 
grounds due to spread of cultivation, has reduced its numbers almost 
to vanishing point. The Bombay Wild Animals and Wild Birds 
Protection Act of 1951, completely prohibits the killing of Bustard 
and the taking of its eggs and young, and may yet help to save 
the species from extinction. A smaller relative of the Bustard, 
namely the Lesser Florican, kannavilu (Sypheotides indica) is also 
found scattered over the district. It frequents standing crops and 
tall grassland, and during the breeding season the male constantly 
advertises his presence to females in a characteristic way, springing 
up a few feet up in the air every little while. 

Typical duck-shooting jheels, such as are found in northern India, 
are non-existent in the district, hence most of the modest duck¬ 
shooting obtainable is on the bunded and often deep and expansive 
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irrigation tanks. The best duck-shooting was reported to be had CHAPTER 1. 
in the Kalghatgi and Kod sub-divisions where there are many mch — 

small tanks. Among the migratory ducks that figure in sportsmen’s Natural Resourcca, 
bags the following species are usually seen: Ruddy Sheldrake, Bmos. 
jaddii vakki {Casarca fcrruginea) ; Shoveler {Spatula chjpeata), 

Gadwall (Anas strepera). Pintail {Anas acuta), Common Teal 
{Anas Crecca), Garganey Teal {Anas querquedula), Wigeon (Anas 
penelope). Common Pochard {Atjthija ferina) and White-eyed 
Pochard {Aythya ru/a)—all in small numbers. It is also likely that 
during the late winter months a few gaggles of the Barheaded 
Goose {Anser indicus) may turn up in the paddy stubbles as they 
regularly do in Mysore. 

Among the resident ducks, some of which arc common and breed 
in the district, are the Spotbill (Arws pcecilorhxjncha), the Cotton 
Teal {Nettapus coromandelianus), found in all western sub-divisions, 
the Nukta or Comb Duck (Sarkidiornis melanotos) and the Lesser 
Whistling Teal {Dendrocygna javanica). The resident ducks nest 
chiefly in hollows of old tree-trunks standing near water, a few feet 
above the ground. This departure from tlie normal ground nesting 
habit of ducks is a provision for the protection of the eggs and 
young during their breeding season (the monsoon) when the water 
level of the tanks is subject to sudden rise after a heavy downpour. 

The best snipe-shooting the district provides is said to be in the 
Dharwar, Kalghatgi, Shiggaon, Hangal and Hirekerur sub-divisions 
in the beginning of the cold weather, just before and after the rice 
is cut. At this season the birds frequent the seepage marshes below 
(he various irrigation tanks, and the quelchy paddy stubbles. The 
two species of snipe most abundant are the Fantail {Capella 
gallinago) and the Pintail {Capelin stenura). Occasionally a Jack 
Snipe {Lymnocryptes minima) is put up or the sluggish-flying 
Painted Snipe {Eostratula henghalensis). This species is resident 
in the district and doubtless breeds in and around inundated paddy 
fields, etc. It shares with the Bustard Quail the polyandrous habit, 
and as in the case of the former its female is more brightly coloured 
and sho\vy than the male, contrary to the normal rule in birds. 

In addition to snipe, several species of migratory sandpipers (in 
winter) and the usual marsh birds such as egrets of 3 or 4 species 
and other members of the Heron family, as well as cormorants and 
darters, are met with on the marshes and on and about the irrigation 
tanks. 

Fish* : The Dharwar district claims only a few large rivers, but Fisa 

it has many small rivers, lakes, tanks and nullahs. Many of these Sources, 

sheets of water, however, dry up during the summer. Consequently, 
no large-scale fisheries exist in the district, except in the 
Tuhgabhadra on the southern border. Some of the tanks in which 
fishing is prohibited sei'^e as safe sanctuaries for fish. Efforts have 
onlv recentlv been made by Government to use some of the large 
tanks for pisciculture by introduction of new varieties of fish such 
as Rohu, Catla and Mrigal imported from Bengal. 

'Tt ?. section on “ Fish'' was contributed by Sliri V. B. Mar.nthe, Assistant 
Lecturer, Institute of Science, Bombay. 
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In the Dharwar taluka, fish are caught from a number of lakes 
and nullahs, especially from the large lakes which are perennial. 
Only small and medium size fish are cauglit from these waters, the 
largest being hardly two feet in length. In Hubli taluka, there are 
no rivers or streams but some of the large lakes are well stocked 
with fish. In Cadag, fish arc obtained from the Tuhgabhadra and 
also from some of the large lakes. In Kalghatgi, fish are caught in 
one or two small streams, and in large lakes such as the Devikop, 
Badnigatti, and Tambur. In Shiggaon numerous tanks contain 
small fish, but only in the large lakes which hold water throughout 
the year are large fish found. In Haveri, fish are taken from the 
Varda and Tuhgabhadra rivers and also from some lakes. In Hangal, 
the Varda river and numerous lakes contain fish. In Hirekerur 
and Ranebennur, fish are taken from small streams and lakes. 
In addition, a large quantity of fish are caught from the Tuhga¬ 
bhadra which skirts their southern and eastern boundaries. In 
Navalgund and Ron, the chief sources of fish supply are the 
Malaprabha and the Bennihalla. Besides, some places like Dharwar, 
Dambal and Hubli are supplied with fresh as well as dried marine 
fish from Goa, Kumta, and Karwar. 

The chief fishing communities are Muslims and Ambigars or 
Kabbers. In the census of 1951, 112 men and 3 women were reported 
as deriving their principal means of livelihood from fishing. It is 
believed that a few thousands more pursue fishing as a spare 
time job. 

It is only in the large rivers such as the Varda and Tuhgabhadra 
that fish are caught throughout the year. These fis/h do not reach 
Dharwar and Hubli. Most of the smaller tanks are emptied of their 
stock of fish during the summer season when the tanks dry up. 
During the monsoon when the larger perennial tanks overflow 
a connection is established between them and the various smaller 
tanks, iionds, and streams, and the latter get a fresh supply of fish 
fry from the former. This fry grows within a year and is caught 
again during the ensuing summer. 

Fishing is carried on mainly by three types of nets and also by 
rod and line, known locally as “gana”. Occasionally, fish are 
caught by damming streams, and also by stupefying them with the 
juice of milk-bush or powdered “ mungarikayi ” nut. The nets are 
called “ tatabale ”, “ khaddelbale ”, “ bisubale ”, and “ topatti ”. 

"Tatabale” is a common curtain-like drag-net or shore-seine, to be 
operated by two men by dragging it ashore. The basket traps or 
the bag nets are called “ kunis ”. The “ khadelbale ” is a gill net 
with varying meshes. Its width is from two to three feet and length 
varies from 15 to 20 feet, It is used in shallow streams and ponds. 
It is usually set from ten to twelve hours and the catch is collected 
in the morning and evening. The “bisubale” is a small-meshed 
cireular net about 12 feet in diameter, having lead weights attached 
to the edge and a rope tied to the centre. \VTiile preparing the net, 
the circular margin of the net is folded in and tied in such a manner 
that a continuous inside fold is formed along the circumference of 
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the net giving an impression of a series of pockets. While operat¬ 
ing the net, the rope is fastened to one ann and the net is placed 
on the other, as far as the elbow, and with a circular sweep, it is 
thrown clear off the arm, so that it falls in a broad circle. It is 
allowed to sink gradually where it falls till it touches the bottom. 
It is then slowly hauled up with the rope. When it is being hauled 
up the lead weights come together with the result that the mouth 
of the net is closed. The fish are caught in the marginal folds or 
lower pockets. This net is chiefly used in shallow waters from 
one to four feet deep and the fish caught are usually small from 
a few inches to a foot in length. 

The " topatti ” has a triangular bamboo frame to which a net 
tapering to a blind end is attached. The minimum size of the mesh 
is so small (1/10 to 1/13 of an inch between the knots) that even 
the tiniest fry cannot escape. The net is principally used for 
catching tiny prawns. The frame is held in both hands and pushed 
ahead and the prawns are collected in the long tapering net. 

The rod or “ gana ” is of two kinds, “ vant gana ”, a pole to which 
a line having a hook and bait is hung, and “ davani gana ”, two poles 
fixed in the water at some distance apart with a line of hooks drawn 
between them. In the tanks, besides nets, night-lines are laid and 
examined by fishermen every morning. In some cases the ponds 
are drained dry or nearly dry and their fish fauna picked up. 
Occasionally, the fish are shot with a gun or rifle, 

The following is a list of the common species of fish found in the 
district 

Order: EVENTOGNATHI. 

Familij : Cyprinid^. 

Sub-family : Rasborinse. 

BariUus bendelisis (Hamilton) inhabits the Hari-bidi Hongal 
stream and the Kowlgeri tank. It prefers slow running water. This 
fish does not grow to more than a few inches in length. Some 
authors recommend this fish as an effective larvicidal form. 

Ambhjpharyngodon mola (Ham. & Buch) is a rare fish, taken 
from the Tungbhadra river. 

Aspidoparia morar (Hamilton) is found in the Gadag-Hubli tank, 
and also in the Hari-bidi Hongal stream. It is not very common. 
It is also reported to be larvivorous. 

Rasbora daniconius (Ham.) locally known as sasil, is found in 
almost all the tanks, nullahs and rivers of the Dharwar district. 
It is very hardy and hence makes a good aquarium fish. Its largest 
size so far recorded is about 9 inches. It bears a lateral band 
running from the head to the tail region. When fresh, the band 
is silvery and in preserved specimens it turns black. This fish has 
been regarded as an effective larvicidal form and is also prized 
as food. 
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CHAPTER 1. Danio nequipinnatus (McCland) is locally known as Kemmin 
— and is more common than Danio neilgJierriemis (Day). It is 

Natural^RMources. jj delicate fish growing not more than tour inches in length. It 
Common species <^h^‘i'acteristic coloured lateral bands and hence finds a place 
found. many aquaria. It is common in tanks and streams. 

Esomus barhatus (Ham. & Buch) is locally known as Miskooli 
and is fairly common. It can be easily recognised by its unequal 
pair of barbels. 

It does not grow more than five to six inches in length. 

Sub-family : Cyprininse (True carps), 

Barbus (Puntius) chola (Ham.). 

Barbus (Puntius) jerdoni (Day). 

Barbus (Puntius) melanostigma (Day). 

Barbus (Puntius) Kolus (Sykes). 

These four species are fished from the Tuhgabhadra and the 
Malaprabha rivers. They are medium-sized carps growing from 
6 to 18 inches and are prized as food. 

Another medium-sized carp is Barbus (Puntius) sarana (Ham.) 
which is taken from the Narendra and Kalghatgi tanks. 

In addition, a number of smaller carps mentioned below are 
commonly met with in the larger tanks such as Kelgeri, Mugad, 
Kalghatgi, Nuggikeri, Narendra and Unkal. Some of them are 
also found in the smaller tanks and nullahs with some variation. 
All these forms are locally known as Fariki or Karuig. 

Barbus (Puntius) amphibius (C. and V.). 

Barbus (Puntius) dorsalis (Jerdon). 

Barbus (Puntius) stigma (Cuv. and Val,). 

Barbus (Puntius) ticto (Ham.) 

Barbus (Puntius) dobsoni (Day). 

Out of these, Barbus (Puntius) ticto (Ham.) is the smallest as it 
grows from two to three inches only. It is locally known as Kumbal 
Beesa. Tliis fish is also reported as being larvicidal. 

Garra mullaya (Sykes) is locally known as Fattar-chat and is 
found in the Kowlgeri, Mugad and Godhalli tanks. It is also found 
in rocky sections of rivers and streams and is used as food. 

Cirrhina fulungee (Sykes). 

Cirrhina reba (Hamilton). 

These two species are locally known as Ajara. They are found 
in the larger tanks and nullahs in the district and are esteemed as 
food. 
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Rohtee vlgorsU (Sykes). 

Rohtee cotio (Ham. and Buch). 

Rohtee netlli (Day). 

The first two forms are found in the Tuhgabhadra and the last in 
the Malaprabha. 


CHAPTER 1. 

Natural Resources. 
Fish. 

Common species 
found. 


Family: Cobitid.®. 

Lepidocephalichthys guntea (Ham. and Buch). 

Lepidocephalichthys thermalis (C. and V.). 

Namachilus sp. 

They are locally known as Murrangi or Fattarchat Murrangi. 
These are small fishes and are commonly found in many of the tanks, 
nullahs and rivers. They are very hardy and useful for aquaria. 
These fishes are brought to the market in five condition. They are 
mostly bottom feeders and occasionally burrow into fine sand or 
gravel. They are esteemed as food and considered of some 
medicinal value by the local people. 

Order: NEMATOGNATHII. 

Family: Sii.urid^. 

Ompok bimaculatuc (Bl.). This fish is often caught from the 
Tuhgabhadra river and is a gpod game fish. 

Heteropneusteus sp. It is locally known as Murgod and is found 
in the Kelgeri tank. It has developed a dendritic accessory 
branchial apparatus for aerial respiration. It grows up to 9 to 
10 inches and is used as food. 

Family: Bagaridae. 

Mystus cavasius (Ham. and Buch). 

Mystus malabaricus (Jerdon). 

They are locally known as Katarni and are taken from the 
Tuhgabhadra and the Malaprabha rivers. They are also occasionally 
caught from the Kalghatgi, Mugad and Mansoor tanks and are 
commonly known as cat fishes. 

Order : LABYRINTHICI. 

Family : Ophicephalid.e. 

Ophicephalus gachua ( Ham.) .. .. Dhoak. 

Ophicephalus striatus (Bloch) .. .. Kutch. 

Ophicephalus punctatus (Bloch) .. .. Maral. 

They are also known as “ Snake-headed fishes ” and are provided 
with suprabranchial cavities for aerial respiration. As a result, they 
are capable of living in foul waters. They are hooked throughout 
the year and are highly esteemed in the Karnatak. They are 
occasionally shot with gun or rifle. 

I.-A Vf 2-A 
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Snakes. 


Noii-Poijonou«. 


Ophicephalus gachua is the smaller variety and the other two are 
comparatively larger. These fishes are very destructive to small 
fish and cause considerable damage in nursery tanks. They fetch 
a good price in the market. 

Order: PERCOMORPHI. 

Family: AMBASsm^. 

Ambassis ranga (Ham.). It is found in the Tuhgabhadra and 
the Malaprabha rivers. It is usually of a small size and is translu¬ 
cent when fresh. On this account, it is known as “ glass fish ” among 
acquarists. It is an effective larvicidal form. 

In addition, Carassius or the famous “ gold fish ” and Cambusia 
affinis or the famous “Top minnow” are two exotic forms found in 
some of the local ponds, wells and tanks. Gambusia is a very useful 
fish in guineaworm and malaria control as it feeds both on cyclops 
and mosquito larvas. 

Snakes* : Dharwar district is hilly in the west, south and south¬ 
eastern regions. The deep forest of the Belgaum district adjoins 
the southern hilly area where some special snakes abound. The 
four most common poisonous snakes of India, i.e., Cobra, Krait, 
Russell’s viper and Saw-Scaled viper are all met with in this district. 
The number of traceable cases of deaths due to snake bite for the 
last five years show the importance of these animals in the life of 
the people, f 

Year. Number of deaths due to 



snake bites. 

Total. 


Town Circle. 

Rural Circle. 


1948 

2 

42 

44 

1949 

2 

41 

43 

1950 

8 

51 

59 

1951 

6 

33 

39 

1952 

8 

37 

45 


Family: TYPHLOProyE. 

Typhlops beddornei and T. porrectus are found here in decaying 
earth, feeding on soft insects and worms. They are blind with 
imbricate scales and grow up to one foot in length. 

Family: Uropeltid.^. 

Uropeltis ocellatus, a yellowish-brown snake with blunt ends, is met 
with in decaying vegetation growing to about 2 feet in length. 

Family: RoroAE. 

The Indian python—Pt/f/ion rnoZurws—growing to 12 feet in length, 
weighing 250 lbs. in weight, occurs frequently. It kills its prey by 
constriction. Eryx conicus (Netragodachihavu) measuring 2 feel 
in length and often mistaken to be a python is also found in the 
locality. 

“The section on “ Snakes ” was contributed by Dr. P. J, Deorns, Assistant 
Director, Department of Entomology, Haffkine Institute, Bombay. 

tThe snakes listed here are from records particularly from Dr. Smith's 
Fauna of British India, 1913, various reports in the Journal of Bombay Natural 
History Society and some personal investigations. 
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Family; Colotbid^:;. CHAPTER 1. 

There are about nine species in the district. Natural Itesources. 

Ptyas mucosus (the rat snake) ( Kydrihdvu ) is quite common. Snakes. 

Coluber gracilis (Racers) light grey in colour, with white edged Non-Poisonous. 
cross-bars, forms a part of the jungle fauna. 

Oligodon taeniolatus and Lycodon fiavomaculatus (wolf snake) are 
often mistaken to be kraits, while they are found in gardens and 
houses. Natrix stolata (Nerahdvu) and Natrix beddomei are found 
near moist places and ponds. Macropisthodon plumbicolor may 
also be found near bushes. The cat snake {Boiga trigonata) 

(Chinagihdvu) has been recorded from hilly regions. The common 
green whip snake, Dryophis perroteti, is seen in green vegetation and 
often hanging from tall tree branches. The poison of this snake is 
not lethal to man. 


Family: Elapid^e. 

Four important snakes of this group, i.e., Naja hannah (king Poisonou*. 
cobra), Naja naja (common cobra), Bungarus casruleus (common 
krait), and Callophis melanurus (the coral snake) are found in the 
plains and ghats of this area. 

Naja hannah (Hamadryad—King Cobra) is met with rather 
infrequently in the deep jungles adjoining the Londha forest of 
Relgaum district. It is very ferocious, black, with narrow buff or 
yellow chevron-shaped cross-bars directed anteriorly, and grows to 
about 14 feet in length. Easily provoked, it spreads its hood 3 feet 
above ground and feeds on snakes. 

Both binocellate and acoellate varieties of cobra arc found here. 

The common krait, black with narrow white double cross-bars and 
complete caudals, is found in the plains, The coral snake is recorded 
rather sparsely from the hilly tracts. 

Vipera russelli (Russell’s viper) (Balivadakhdvu) and Echis 
carinatus (Saw-scaled viper) (Phoorsa) are met with all over the 
district. The latter is more common in the red soil areas. With 
their triangular head and black marks on the body, very heavy 
hissing, and striking after taking a lever out of body coils, they 
form the largest number of snakes involved in snake-bite cases. 
Trimeresurus malabaricus is the green pit viper sometimes found in 
green vegetation. 


l-A Vf 3-4a 
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CHAPTER 2-HIST0RY.‘» CHAFER 2. 

Karnataka and Dharwah : Extent, History. 

Dharwar or Dhabawada is one of the important tracts of the 
wider territory known as Karnataka which is one of the most ancient Extent. * 

Desas of India and was known in the past by various names, such 

as Kannada, Kannadu and Karnata. Karnataka is referred to as 
Kuntala in Mahabharata, Puranas and later epigraphic records and 
literature. 

The famous Kavirdjamdrga, attributed to the authorship of king 
Nrpatuhga Amoghavarsa (814-80), describes the boundaries of “the 
happy Kannada land” as being Godavari to the north and Kaveri 
to the south. But Fleetf gives a more limited area. “ The 
country of Kuntala included, on the south, Belgamve and Harihar in 
Maisur, and Hampe and Vijaynagar in the Bellari district. To 
the north of these places it included Lakshmewar, Gadag, Lakkundi, 
and Naregal in Dharwar, and Kukkanur in the Nizam’s dominions; 
further to the north, Konnur, Kalhole, Saundatti and Manoli in 
Belgaum, and Pattadkal and Aihole in south Bijapur; and still 
further to the north, Bijapur, Taddevadi, and Mannugulli in Bijapur. 

Still further to the north, it probably included Kalyan itself; but the 
inscriptions as yet available do not suffice to define its extent in 
that direction and to the north-west. In the south-west corner it 
included Banavasi in North Kanara, and Hangal in Dharwar, and 
on this side, was bounded by the Havyye Five Hundred, which 
was one of the divisions of the Konkan, and lay between Hangal, 

Banavasi, and Belgarhve, and the coast. To the north of Hangal, the 
Palasige or Halsi Twelve Thousand, the Venugrama or Belgamve 
Seventy, and the territory of the Silaharas of Kolhapur, do' not seem to 
have formed part of Kuntaja. As they lay along the inland slopes of 
the Sahyadris, and were bounded immediately on the west by the 
Konkan, they seem to have been treated rather as up-country divisions 
of the Konkan itself.” 

The present area of Dharwar district comprised of eleven talukas 
and four mahals, viz., Ron, Gadag, Navalgund, Haveri, Ranebennur, 

Hirekerur, Hangal, Kalaghatagi, Dharwar, Hubli, Shiggaon, Mundargi, 

Nargund, Savanur and Byadgi, was included in parts of the following 

“In the revision of this chapter help has been rendered by— 

(1) Dr. A. P. Karmarkar, M.A., LL.B., Ph.D., (2) Vidyaratna R. S. 

Panchamukhi, M.A., and (3) Shri G. S. Dikshit, Reader in History, Karnatak 

University, Dharwar. 

1 Fleet’s Kanarese Dynasties, p. 42. 
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territorial divisions* in the ancient period ; BcJvola-300, Purigere-300, 
Kisukadu-70, Maseyavadi-140, Basavura-140, Santalige-1000 " (Sat- 
talige-_70), Panuhgal-500 (Panthipura Visaya 500), ’Banavasi-12000, 
Kundur-500, Maharajavadi-nadu, Halasige-12000, The whole region 
was included in Kuntala-desa which is also described as Karnata- 
vi^iaya. Their boundaries may be specified roughly as follows 

Belvola-300 : Nargund, Navalgund and parts of Gadaga taluka. 

Kisukadu-70 : The eastern and northern portions of Ron taluka. 

Purigere-300 : Region round about Laksmesvar up to Sortur in 
the north. 

Maseyavadi-140: Mun(Jargi petha and the area round about 
Dambal and Lakkundi in the Gadaga taluka. 

Basavura-140 : Region round about Haveri, Karajgi, a sub-division 
of Banavasi-desa. 

Santajige-lOOO : 1 „ 

(Sattalige-70) : / of Rancbennur and Hirekerur talukas. 

Panungal-500: 4 , . 

(Panthipura-500) : J ff^ogal taluka. 

Kundur-500; Region round about Dharwar, Narendra. 

Maharajavadi in Halasige-12000: Area round about Mugad, 
Nigadi, etc. 

Halasige-12000: Aminbliavi and the area to the north of it 
extending to parts of Bclgaum district. 

Banavasi-12000 : Parts of Sirsi taluka, Karwar district, the central 
and southern parts of Dharwar up to Narendra roughly, 

Phe-Histohic Period, 

B.AENATAKA FORMS THE CENTRE of the Dekkhan plateau which has 
remained stable and unsubmerged ever since its geological forma¬ 
tion in the most primitive era of geology, viz., the Archason. It is, 
therefore, not impossible that Early Man originated here in the 
post-tertiary period. There is evidence to show that Karnataka has 
been a populated territory even from the Paleolithic Age. The 
various cleavers found on the banks of the Malaprabha and at 
Bijapur; beautiful microliths of chalcedony, agate and carnelian 
found in association with pottery, seals, beads, etc., at Masld 
(Hyderabad) and at Roppa near Brahmagiri (Mysore State) ; the 
cairns at Agadi in the Haveri taluka ; the Pdnclamra manes (dolmens) 
discovered on the Ramathirtha hiU near Badami, on the hills near 
Aihole, on the slope of the hill near Bacigud, at Motebennur near 
Byadgi, and on tbe hills at Koppal near Gadag-all these bear 

In the inscriptions, to the names of these divisions are attached certain 
numbers. According to Krishnaswami Iyengar the number may indicate either 
the revenue or the value of the land produce or even the number of villages. 
R^ice is of opinion that the number indicates the revenue. According to Fle"t' 
the figure refers to the number of townships. They may be representing 
a fabulous figure of the nuinber of villages. In the succeeding paragraphs of this 
chapter these figures have been eliminated and only the names of the divifiont 
are given. 
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evidence of some kind of civilization in Karnataka in the early period 
of antiquity. In parts of the Dharwar district have been found 
pigmy flints, which may be considered to be memorials of the 
survivors of paleolithic men. Other finds of pre-historic origin are 
the cinder mound at Budiguntha, implements of neolithic period 
polished on gneiss rocks, wheel-made pottery, stone beads, and 
pieces of haematite for the manufacture of pigment. The linear 
drawings, cut one-eighth of an inch deep, of fighting bulls with 
prominent humps and long-pointed horns, men, camels with rider, 
mounted elephants, deer, antelopes, and palanquin-bearers in the 
Gombigudda (literally “hill of pictures”), located between Asangi 
and Kulhajli, also show evidence of their being pre-historic in origin. 
The painted postsherds, terracota fancy articles, the ukhapdtra 
(sacrificial pot), and other articles found at Itgi on the Tungabhadril 
in the Sirahatti taluka, Vadgaon-Madhavpur (Belgaum), Brahmapuri 
on the Pancagahga (Kolhapur) and Pattadakkal on the Malaprabha 
in the Badami taluka have laid bare antiquities of the Neolithic and 
Iron Ages and Mauryan and Satavahana cultures. 

Photo and Ancient Period. 

The earliest occupants op Karnataka mentioned in the Vurdnas 
are the Minas or Matsyas, the Nagas, Abhiras, MahT?ik^, 
Ajas, and the Vanaras or Ko^agus. The events connected with the 
wanderings of Sri Rama, Sita and Lak?mapa in their exile 
are commonly associated with several notable places of religious 
or political interest in Karnataka. For example, Lakkundi in the 
Gadaga taluka is described as Sri Da^arathi-Vinirmita-Mahagrama 
(great village founded by Dasarathi, i.e., Sri Rama) and as 
Rdma-rathi agrahdra (village granted by Sri Rama) in inscriptions 
of the 11th and 12th centuries A.D. Kaikeya, it is stated in the 
Rdindyana, while approaching the Dan^akas, visited the town of 
Vaijayanta (Banavasi) where was ruling Timidvaja (literally 
“fish-bannered”). The Mahisikas seem to have once held sway 
over a very vast territory, e.g., from Mahismati on the banks 
of the Narmada to Mysore, which is designated as Erumaim^u or 
“buffalo-province”. The Vanaras or Kodagus (who are known as 
Ko'dangus in the Indonesian Islands), were another tribe of fame 
in Karnataka. Pampa in his famous Kannada work on Ramayaqa 
states that they were so-called on account of their banner which 
bore the heraldic device of the monkey. They helped Rama in the 
south. The Ajas were another martial tribe in Karnataka. 

Ron is known as Dronapura, city of Dronacarya, the famous guru 
of the Kauravas and Pandavas and a prominent Kaurava general in 
the Mahabharata war. Similarly, some peculiar structures found in 
the forests of Nagavanda, Kanvi-Siddageri and Tadakanhalli in the 
Hirekerur taluka are locally called Pdijdavdra kattegalu (platforms 
of the Pandavas), suggesting some sort of connection of the Pandavas 
with the region. Hangal, fifty miles south of Dharwar, in inscriptions 
of the 12th century A.D., is called Viratakote and Viratanagari, 
the Fort and City of Virat, and is locally believed to be the 
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place where the Pmidavas (3102 B.C.)* lived during part 
of their exile.f The names of Viratakote and Viratanagari 
support the tradition, as according to the Mahabharata, Virata was 
tlie name of the king at whose court the Pandavas spent the 
thirteenth year of their exile. Virata was the king of the Matsyas. 
The Mahabharata speaks of the Matsyas and Prati-Matsyas, and 
states that the Matsyas being afraid of Jarasandha fled away and 
settled in the south. Kuinaravyasa, in his famous Kannada work 
on Bharata, states that the country of the Matsyas lay towards the 
south of the Godavari river. 

Such references in Ramayana and Mahabharata episodes indicate 
some degree of antiquity of tlie history of those places though no 
definite chronology based on incontrovertible epigraphical evidence 
can yet be established. 


Mauryas (4th century B.C. to 3bd century B.C.). 

An iNsCRiP'noN of the twelfth century and the Mala-Basavaca- 
ritra of Sihgiraja describes that tlie Nandas ruled over Kuntala which 
included the western Deccan and the nortli of Mysore. According 
to tradition, the Maurya emperor Candragupta and his spiritual 
Jain preceptor Bhadrabahu migrated to the south and laid 
down their lives on the hills of Sravaija Belgola in the Mysore 
State, The Mauryas seem to have ruled over the Deccan also, one 
of their seats of viceroyalty being at Suvarnagiri in the south 
(Hyderabad State). Asoka is said to' have sent his Buddhist 
missionaries to Vanavasa or Banavasi. And his edicts are also found 
at Kopbal and Maskit (Hyderabad State), Jatinga Ramesvara, and 
Brahmagiri (Mysore State), and Siddfipur (North Kanara). 
Reminiscences of Mauryan rule in the district are found in the linger¬ 
ing expressions Morerangadi (shops of the Morer or Mauryas) and 
Morer-mafti (tableland of the Mauryas) applied to the dolmens 
and cairns at Mofebennur and the forest of Agadi and Sidenur. 
Ptolemy, the famous Egyptian traveller, refers to Banavasi 
(Banaousei), Badami {Badiamaioi), Alur {Alee), Indi (Inde), 
Konnur (Konha), Mulgund (Morounda), Kuntala (Kandaloi), 

•The initial date of the Kaliyuga is the spring equinox of B.C, 3102. This 
was the date of the Mahabharata war as recorded in the Aihoje inscription of 
Pulikesin II which is dated “ in Saka 556 corresponding to 3735 years after 
tlie Bharata battle in the Kali Age ”. This gives the starting point of the 
Kali Age at 3102 B.C. which synchronised with the fall of Duryodhana in the 
Bharata or Mahabharata war between the Pandavas and the Kauravas. 
Tradition asserts that the death of Duryodhana on the battle field in the gadd- 
uddha (mace-fight) with Pandava Bhimasena marked the beginning of the 
Kaliyuga (Kali Age). Thus the references to Viratakote and Viratanagar, 
the fort and city of Virata, contemporary with Duryodhana and the Pandavas 
can be assigned to a date prior to 3102 B.C. 

The practice of mentioning the Kaliyuga era in inscriptions was current in 
the Dharwiir taluka in the 12th century. 

fMahabharata, book iv, Virataparva ; Indian Antiquary, V. 179; Fleet’s 
Dynasties of the Kanarese Districts of the Bombay Presidency, p. 7, Note 2, 
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Nagaraklianda (Nagarouris), Palasgi or Halsi (Passage), Tegur CHAPTER 2. 
(Tagara) and others. The Periplus also refers to Dakhinabades 
^Daksinapatha) and Byzantion (Banavasi), and other places. Maur-Jas 

(4i;h century B. C 

We shall now turn to a more definite period of history. to 3rd century 

Ji* ) 

Satavahana Rule (230 B.C. to 248 A.D.). 

Of Satavahana (or Satakanii or Andhrabhritya) rule in Dharwar Satavahana Rule 
(230 B.C.—248 A.D.) there is no local record. They in fact (230 B.C. to 248 
occupied a very vast territory in India and designated themselves 
as lords of the Daksinapatha. 

Their territory included the whole of Karnataka, Asmaka, Aparanta, 

Anupa, Saura§tra, Malwa (Akaravanti), and once they extended 
their sway up to Bhilsa and Canda also. Their original seat was 
Andhra or Telangana and their capital Dharnikot at the mouth of 
the Krsna. The main trading centres during this period were Banavasi, 

Nasik, Broach, Kalyan, Kolhapur, Dharanikot, Sopara, and Obollah 
in the Persian Gulf. The merchants of Banavasi made many 
endowments to the K^la caves. Malpe seems to be the main scene 
of a Greek farce (2(X) A.D.), written on the papyrii found in 1897 
at 0.xyrhynchus in lower Egypt by the Biblical Archaeological 
Association. The farce is based upon the story of a Greek girl 
carried off to the coast of a country bordering on the Indian Ocean. 

The farce contains many Kannada words. The Satavahanas called 
themselves Haritiputras and of Mdmvya-gotra. Both the Hindu 
cults of worship of Siva, Skanda, Naga and others on the one hand 
and Buddhism on the other seem to have prospered side by side 
in this region at this time. Foreigners like Romans, Greeks, Persians 
and others seem to have carried on a very vast trade with Karnataka, 
as indicated by Roman coins found at Candravalli (Mysore State) ; 
the Greek type of vases, caskets, statues, toy-carts, at Brahmapuri 
(Kolhapur State) ; and the pottery found at Vadgaon-Madhavpur 
(Belgaum). 

Nothing is known of the causes that brought about the downfall 
of the main Satavahana dynasty, but after its fall the Satavahana 
empire was partitioned among the Abhiras in the north-west, the 
Gutus in the south and the Iksvakus in Andhra-desa. The Cutus* 
ruled in Maharastra and Kuntala. References to various centres in 
the Dharwar district in inscriptions relating to Satakarnis 
and the Gutus imply that the Dharwar district must have formed 
a part of their territories. 

Gangas (4th to 10th century A.D.). Gangas 

After the Satavahanas, the district probably passed to the Gahga cen£ry°A^D*') 
or Pallava kings. ‘ '' 


“The names of certain kings of the line are known from coins found in 
the North Kanara district of Bombay and the Chitaldrug district of Mysore, 
and from inscriptions in Kanheri, Banavasi and Malavalli. Lead coins with 
the horse device and inscribed with the name of IlarTti (a part of the name 
of Gutus) have come from the Anantpur and Cuddappah districts. Some 
historians consider the Gutus to be a branch of the Satavahanas while others 
postulate a Naga origin for them. [“ A History of South India" by K. A 
Nilakahta Sastri (1955), pp. 95-96]. 
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The Gahgas were an early and important family in Mysore. They 
had contracted political and matrimonial alliances with the 
contemporary sovereign powers, the Calukyas, Pallavas and 
Rastrakutas.® The main kings of the Gahga dynasty were: Didiga 
and Madhara, who are said to be the founders of the dynasty (the 
latter being the founder of Gahgavadi 96,000), Avinita, Durvimta 
(whose preceptor was the famous Jain grammarian and commen¬ 
tator of Kiratarjuniya of Bharavi), Musakera who turned Jainism 
into a State religion, and Sivamara, the supposed author ol 
“Gajasastra” respectively. With the reign of Raeamalla (817-853) 
they became the feudatories of the Rasfrakutas and Calukyas. The 
famous colossal statue of Gommataraya (about 56 ft. high) at Sravana 
Bejgola was built by the famous general Camundaraya, minister 
of Raeamalla. Their main capitals were Kuvalala, T^akadu and 
Mamie, with the elephant as their heraldic device. 


Eakly Kadambas (345 A.D.—565 A.D.). 

Eablv Kadambas^ The ACCESSION TO POWER of the Early Kadamba dynasty of Bana- 

(345 vasi and Halsi in Belgaum, after defeating either the Gahgas or the 

'' Pallavas, is the first definitely known event in local Dharwar history. 
These Kadambas, whose origin and rise to political power are 
described in detail in the Talgund Pillar inscription of Kakustha- 
varma of the 5th century A.D., were a family of Saiva Brahmanas 
whose ancestor Mayura^arman (345-60) rebelled against the reign¬ 
ing Pallavas of Kanci and carved out an independent chiefdom 
between the Srisaila mountain and the river Prehara. Their capital 
was Banavasi or Vaijayanti. Palasika (Halsi on Belgaum), 
Triparvata which is identified variously as Tegur, Devagiri 
(in Dharwar), Murgod in Belgaum and Halebid. in Mysore, and 
Uchasrhgi (Uchehhringi) near Harihar were the seats of the 
collateral branches. Their copper plates and stone inscriptions 
found in Dharwar and Mysore viTitten in characters of the 4th to 
6th century A.D. have yielded as many as twenty-one kings who have 
made munificent grants to Brahmanical and Jain temples. Their 
territory included the following sub-divisions, viz. (1) Suddi- 
Kunduru Visaya, (2) Sendraka Visaya, (3) Vallavi-Visaya, 
(4) Karavannadga Visaya, (5) Tagare-Visaya, (6) Mogalur Visaya 
and (7) Panthipura Visaya. Of these Suddi-Kundur is the same as 
Kundurnadu or Kundur-500 of the later inscriptions which extended 
from Narendra in Dharwar taluka and included Halsi in Belgaum. 
Panthipura-Visaya is the same as Panungal-500, Hangal taluka. 
Since the Biriir plates of Visnuvarman mention Sindhuthaya-rastra 
(Sindgi taluka) and Kannesaka river (Krsna) as his territory, the 
whole of northern and central Dharwar was obviously included in 
the kingdom of the Early Kadambas. 

•The history of the Gahgas had been doubted by Fleet (Kamrese Dynasties, 
pp. 11-12), on tbe ground of some forged inscriptions purporting to belong 
to them. But since then, a large number of stone inscriptions and copper¬ 
plate grants of the family which are perfectly genuine have been discovered 
and published by the Mysore Archaeological Department and they conclusively 
prove the authenticity of the geneology and history of the Gangas as a ruling 
power from the 4th to 10th century A.D. 
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The Early Kadambas appear to have been defeated by the Early CHAPTER 2. 
Calukyas about the beginning of the sixth century, as can be 
inferred from the Badami cliff inscription of Pulikesin I, dated in 
543 A.D., which records the performance of several horse sacrifices ( 345 a. D. to 565 
already indicative of this independent rule. With the reign of A. D.) 
Ajavarman, who was defeated by the Calukya king Kirtivarma I 
(566/7-597/8), they became the latter’s Mahamandalesvaras. 

The subsequent history of the district may be divided into 
five periods, viz., (i) Early Calukyas of Badami (540 to 755), 

(ii) Rastrakutas of Malkhed ( 752-973 ), (iii) later Calukyas of Kalyani 
(973-1167), Kalacuryas (1167-87), (iv) Hoysalas of Dvarasamudra 
and Yadavas of Devagiri (1190-1303) and (v) kings of Vijayanagar- 
Hampi (1334-1565). The Dharwar district was, however, virtually 
governed by the great hereditary feudatory families, the Kadambas, 

Guttas and Sindas at least up to the fall of the Calukyas in the last 
decade of the 12th century A.D. 

The Kadambas ruled over the north-western and southern parts of 
Dharwar (Dharwar, west Hubli, Kalghatgi, Shiggaon, Hangal and 
Hirekerur talukas), from Banavasi and H^gal; the Guttas governed 
Haveri and parts of Hubli from Guttavolal (Guttal in Haveri 
taluka) ; and the Sindas administered the Rop and Gadag talukas 
from Erambarage (Yehuya near Koppal). Some districts or Vi^ayas 
like Bejvola, Purigere, Maseyavadi, Basavura, Santalige, Panungal 
and KundCtr were field by different governors (Danejanayakas or 
Mahamandalesvaras) appointed by the king. 

Early Calukyas (Beginning of 6th Century A.D. to 755 A.D.). 

The earliest record of the Early Calukya period in Dharwar is the Early Calukyas 
Siraguppi inscriptions of Vanasatti-aiasa (identified) as the chief of (Beginning ^ BA 
the Sendraka family), which is written in the archaic southern class 1 q ) 

of alphabets of the 5th-6th century A.D. This testifies to the rule 
of the Sendrakas as subordinates of the Early Calukya kings. The 
undated stone tablet at Adur belonging to Kirtivarma who, being 
introduced with the titles Rajadhiraja ParameWara, was Kirti- 
varman II (744/5-55), not Klrtivarman I (566/7-597/8), as was once 
thought* gives the_ names of two officers Sipdarasa headman of 
Gahgi-Pandvuru (Aduru) and Madhavatti-arasa (Madhava-Sakti- 
arasa) who was evidently a Sendraka chief. Almost all the kings 
of the family from Pulikesin I (543/4-566) to Klrttivarman II 
(744/5-55) have left their records in the Dharwar district which 
register grants to temples and priests. Of Pulikesin I (543/5-566) 
there was stone tablet at Aminbhavif near Dharwar which was 

*Tho epithets Rajadhiraja Paranie^vara were first acquired by Puli- 
keiin II after conquering the north Indian king Harsavardhana and were 
assumed by the later kings of the family. Thus the Adur inscription should be 
assigned to Kirtivarman II. 

fThis stone is not traceable at Aminbhdvi, See Fleet’s Ka'Mrese Dynasties. 
p. 23, f. no. 6. It was available to Sir Walter Elliot. This inscription 
was considered to be wrongly dated under the assumption that it was 
a record of Pulikesin II who came to the throne in. A.D. 610. But it is a record 
of Pulikesin I for whom the only genuine inscription, dated in Saka 485 
(A.D. 543), is known to exist. This -erfectly agrees with the chronology of 
the family. 
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CHAPTER 2, dated in Saka 488 (A.D. 564). Of Vikramaditya I (654/5-68), 
Vinayaditya (681-96), Vijayaditya (696-733/34) and Vikramaditya II 
Early CAimYAs (733/4-744/45), stone inscriptions at Kurtakoti (Saka 532-A.D. 610) 
(Beginning of 6th and at Laksmesvar purporting to be dated in A.D. 687, 729 and 734 
respectively have been found. The Kendur copper plates and the 
Vakkaleri plates, dated respectively Saka 672 ( 749 A.D.) and Saka 
677 (A.D. 755), are the records of Kirtivarman II (744/5-55). 

The early Calukyas were great builders of art. Mahgalesa built 
a temple at Badami and placed the idol of Visnu in it. Both 
Pulikesin I (first king, about 550 A.D.), and Pulikesin II (609-42 
A.D.), performed the horse sacrifice (Asvamedha). PuHkeMn II 
seems to have maintained a big navy also as he is said to have moved 
with a fieet of hundred ships to Puri. He was a man of great 
prowess, defeated the great Harsavardhana Paramesvara of Kanauj 
on the banks of the Narmada, and became the lord of the Deccan 
south of the Vindhya mountains comprising three Maharastrakas of 
90,000 villages (Karnataka and the Telugu country). Khusru II, 
the king of Persia, had sent an embassy to his court, and the 
scene of the reception of the embassy stands represented in the 
painting at Ajanta. Vikramaditya II (734-46), actually captured 
Kanci and inspected the riches of Rajasimhesvara temple. During 
this period the Jaina religion comes into prominence. Ravikirti, 
who was a Jaina, was patronized by Pulikesin II (609/10-642). 
Vijayaditya (696-733/34) gave a village for the maintenance of 
a Jaina temple. Vikramaditya H (734-46) repaired a Jaina 
temple and gave a grant in connection with it to a learned Jaina 
by the name of Vijay-Papdita. There were many Buddhist temples 
and monasteries in Maharastra, although Buddhism itself was in 
a condition of decline. With the decline of Buddhism came the 
revival of Brahminism. The best of the poets like Damodarg, 
Bharavi and Ravikirti enjoyed the patronage of the Calukya kings. 

Visit of Yuan The famous Chinese traveller Yuan Chwang visited the country 
Chwang. Mo-ha-la ch’a, the country of Pu-lo’-ki she (Pulikesin 11-609/10-642), 
and has given an interesting account of the general conditions of 
the country. He observes . “ The inhabitants were proud, 

spirited, warlike, grateful for favours and revengeful for wars, self- 
sacrificing towards supplicants in distress, and sanguinary to death 
with any who treated them insultingly. Their martial heroes who 
led the van of the army in battle went into battle intoxicated, and 

their war elephants were also drawn before the engagement. 

The people were fond of learning, and they combined orthodoxy 
to heterodoxy.”* 


Rastbakutas (756-973). 

Rastbakutas The Calukyas were overthrown by the Rastrakuta Dantidufga in 
(756-973). about 756. The Ra^trakutas claimed a Yadu descent. Dantidurga’s 
successors were Krsna I (756-75), Govinda H (775-80), son of 

* K. A. Nilakanta Sastri, “Foreign Notices of South India”, pp. 105. 
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Krsna I, and Dhmva (known also as Nirupama and Dharavar§a) CHAPraR 2. 
(780-92), also a son of Krsna I. During their reign the governor Hiltory. 
of Banavasi was one Marake-arasa. The next king was Dhruvas Rastrakutas 
son Govinda III (792-814). He had one Madanaga and one Dantiga (756-973). 
as his feudatories at Banavasi, The successor of Govinda III was 
bis son Nrpatunga Amoghavar^a I (814-80). Amoghavar^a was 
a great patron of Digambara Jains and the Jainas claim that he 
adopted the Jaina faith. He was followed by his son Kr§na II 
(880-915), also called Akalavarsa. Stone inscriptions and copper 
plate records found in Dharwax district refer to a line of feudatories 
belonging to the Cellaketana or Mukula family, who held Banavasi 
successively for at least three generations. These were : Bahkay- 
arasa; Lokaditya (or Lokate), Bahkayarasa’s son (896-904); 

Rajaditya (or Rajati), elder brother of Lokaditya (907) ; and 
Kalivitta, a son of Lokaditya (912-13). Other feudatories under 
Amoghavarsa I were Ahavaditya Kuppeyaras of the Yadava race 
in Purigere (865-68), and Devanayya in Belvole (866-73). Krsna II 
had as his feudatories Indapayya at Purigere (883), and at Belvole 
Mangotarana (893) and Mahasirivanta (901-18). Krsna II was 
succeeded by his grandson Indra III (915-27). Indra III was 
ruling conjointly with his younger son Govinda IV as Yuvaraja for 
some years, but he was actually succeeded by his elder son 
Amoghavarsa II (927-30). "After a reign of only three years, he 
(Amoghavarsa II) fell a victim to the foul play of his ambitious 
younger brother Govinda IV, a dissolute and incompetent ruler, who 
in his turn was removed from the throne by his feudatories who 
be.stowed the kingdom on Baddega (Amoghavarsa III) (935-39), 
a half-brother of Indra III. Amoghavarsa III was succeeded by 
his son Krsna III (939-66), also known as Kannaradeva. Two 
Kyasnur inscriptions of Saka 868 (A.D. 945), mention Mahasamanta 
Kalivitta of the Cellaketana family as the governor of Banavasi, 
who in all probabihty is the grandson of his namesake Kalivitta, 
an officer under Krsna II. This is the last known governor of 
his family over Banavasi, for we find from a Devihosur inscription 
that in 954 and 962 Banavasi was being ruled by the Matura 
chief Govindara, perhaps on behalf of the Gahga prince Butuga II 
lo whom this territory along with Belvola, Purigere, Kisukadu and 
Bagenadu had been presented by Amoghavarsa III. According 
to a Soratur inscription, dated A.D. 951, Rudrapayya was 
administering the village Saratavura (Soratur) at the time. 

Krsna III was succeeded by his younger brother Khottigadeva 
(or Amoghavarsa IV) (967-72), who had as his feudatory 
Narasimha-Permanadi, the Gaiiga chief, at Gahgavadi, Purigere, 

Belvole, Kisukadu and Bagade. Khottiga’s successor was his 
younger brother Nirupama’s son by name Karka (972-73). Karka 
was defeated and slain in 974 by his own subordinate Taila H who 
founded the Later Calukya dynasty of Kalyani. 

The Rastrakuta monarchs stand supreme both from the point of 
view of prowess, and as patrons of art and literature. The Gahgas, 

Kadambas and others were acting as their feudatories. Govinda III 
(792-814) defeated Gurjara Pratihara Nagabhatta II and the Pala 

•“A History of South India” by K. A. Nilakanta Sastri (1955), p. 169. 
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king Dharmapala and led his victorious armies up to the Himalayas 
in the north, and had brought the Pallava Dantiga and Eastern 
Calukya king Visnuvardhana IV under his subjugation. The name 
of Nrpatunga Amoghavarsa I (814-880) shall ever be remembered 
in the annals of Kannada history, literature and religion. He is 
said to have ■written the famous Kavirdjamdrga, and offered 
patronage to Jinasena, Gunabhadra, Sakatayana, Kavisvara and 
Mahaviracarya and others. The Rastrakuta kings were great patrons 
of Jainism also. They had at one time under their sway the Cedi 
kingdom in the north, Khetamandala (Gujarat) in the west, 
Tomjaimaiidala in the south and Vehgirajya in the east. The Kailasa 
Temple at Ellora and the colossal statue of Gommataraya (Bahubali) 
at Sravana Bejgola represent the most eminent specimens of art 
during their period. 


Later Calukyas (973-1163). 

ER CAI.UKYAS Under Taila II (937-97), who was the founder of the later Calukya 
(973-1163). dynasty, two feudatories Mahasamantas Konnapa and Sobhanarasa 
are found to have ruled the Belvola and Purigere country. Sobhan¬ 
arasa continued to hold the country under the next king Irivabe^ahga 
Satyasraya (997-1008), son of Taila II. Sobhanarasa is supposed 
to have ruled also Kundur, Kukkunur and Halsige. Irivabedanga 
Satya^raya’s underlord over Banavasi was Bhimaraja (1005). Satya¬ 
sraya was succeeded by his brother Dasavarman’s son, Vikramaditya 
V, who reigned only for a short time. Vikramaditya V was succeeded 
by Jayasirhha II, known also as Jagadekamalla I. This chief who is 
mentioned also as Kundaraja, son of Irivabedanga, by early historians, 
was the trusted servant (imga) and not the son. He belonged to 
the family of the Kadambas. His feudatories were Maha- 
mandalesvara Kundammarasa (of the family of the Kadambas of 
Banavasi and Hangal), governor of Banavasi and parts of Mysore 
and Kanara; Dandanayaka Barmadeva at Taddevadi, 
Bejvole and Purigere (1024) ; Mahamandalesvara Mayuravarma II 
(of the family of Kadambas of Banavasi and Hangal), 

governor of Panuhgal or Hangal (1034-38). Jayasiihha II was 
succeeded by his son Somesvara I (1042-68). It is worth noting 
that Somesvara I had posted his feudatory Maneveraggade 
Dapdanayaka Gundamayya on the banks of the Narmada river 
evidently to guard the northern border of his kingdom from the 
inroads of enemies. There was traditional enmity between the 
Colas and the Calukyas. An inscription, dated 1071 A.D. describes 
that during the reign of Somesvara I, the Colas invaded Belvola, 
burnt many temples, went to Puligere and Lakjmesvar and there 
destroyed several Jain temples. Somesvara I, with the help of 
Cattadeva (of the family of the Kadambas of Hangal) and Barmadeva 
repulsed the Colas. Somesvara I was succeeded by his eldest son 
Somesvara II (1068-76). This chief’s Dharwar underlords and 
officials were Lak§maparasa (1071), governing Belvola and Purigere, 
who repaired the Laksmesvar Jain temple which had been destroyed 
by the Colas during the reign of Somesvara I; and Udayaditya (of the 
Gahga family), who in 1071 was governing the city of Bahkapur and 
had charge of Banavasi and parts of Mysore in 1075. 
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Even while Somesvara II was ruling, his able brother Vikrama- CHAPTOR 2. 
ditya VI raised a rebellion against him and proclaimed himself king in History, 
a portion of the empire about 1070. The cause of Vikramaditya VI was La.ter Calukyas 
espoused by the Kadamba chief Mahamandalesvara Kirttivarma- (973-1163). 
deva, the governor of Banavasi. Somesvara 11, enraged at this act 
of the feudatory, despatched his general Dandanayaka Udayaditya 
tf) besiege the fort of Banavasi. Vikramaditya did not 
succeed in his plans, for at a later date (1074) he is mentioned 
in a record found af Niralgi, as governing Banavasi as a Maha¬ 
mandalesvara under Sbmesvara II. In 1076 he again rebelled and 
ousted Somesvara II and occupied the Calukya throne, and reigned 
till 1126. He founded his own era in commemoration of his 
victory, called the Calukya-Vikrrna-Varsa, which reckoning was 
employed in the inscriptions of his family for over 100 years. 

A reference to Dharwar under the name of Dharavada (in Kundur- 
500), is contained in an inscription of the Calukya-Vikrama era 42 
(1117), near the Durga temple in the fort at Dharwar. A pretty 
large mass of epigraphs referable to the reign of Vikramaditya VI 
is found all over Dharwar. This period may be considered to be 
the zenith of the glory of the Calukyan empire when feudatory 
chiefs belonging to the Kadamba, Sinda, Gutta, Yadava, Kajacurya 
and Hoysala families ruled in their respective territories as 
Mahamandalesvaras of the Calukya king and paid homage to the 
imperial throne. Dharwar district was the home of all these 
subordinate families. Vikramaditya’s leading underlords and 
officials in Dharwar were: (1) the Kadamba Mahamandalesvara 
Kirtivarma II (1076-77), governing Banavasi; (2) Mahapradhana 
and Dandanayaka Barmadeva (1077), governing Banavasi and 
eighteen agrahdras (i.e., eighteen important towns scattered 
over Bclvola, such as Hubli and Nargund) ; (3) the Kadamba 
Mahamaiidelesvara Santivarman (1018), governing Banavasi and 
Panuhgal; (4) Queen LakjmadSvi (1()95), governing the eighteen 
agrahdras and Dharmapura or Dharmavoja, the modern Dambal; 

(5) the Kadamba Mahamandalesvara Tailapa II (1099), govern¬ 
ing Banavasi and Panuhgal; (6) Mahapradhana and Dandanayaka 
Anantapala (1103), governing Belvola, Puligere and Banavasi; 

(7) Mahapradhana, Dandanayaka and Chamberlain Govinda 
(1114), governing Banavasi and Santalige. Vikramaditya’s long 
reign of fifty years was fairly peaceful, except that his younger 
brother Jayasimha III, whom he had placed as Viceroy in charge 
of Banavasi rebelled and winning over many local chieftains advanced 
as far as the Krsna. In a battle fought near the Krsna Jayasiihha 
was made captive and the insurrection was crushed. In three 
inscriptions Jayasimha is styled heir-apparent. In addition to being 
governor of Banavasi, he is mentioned as governing Santalige, 

Kundur, Be]vola and Puligere in 1081. He seems, however, to have 
died before Vikramaditya VI, whose successor was his own son Somes¬ 
vara III (1126-38). Somesvara Ill’s leading underlords and officers in 
Dharwar were : (1) Dandanayaka Mahadeva (1130), governing at his 
capital of Puligere; (2) the Kadamba Mahamandalesvara Mayura- 
varma III (1131), governing Banavasi, Santalige (in Mysore) and 
Panuhgal or Hangal; (3) the Kadamba Mahamandalesvara 
Tailapa II (1135), governing Banavasi, Panuhgal and Puligere. 
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Somesvara III was a man of learning and the author of a work 
in Saihskrt entitled Manasollasa or Ahhila§itartha-Cintamaiji in 
which a great deal of information is given on a variety of subjects, 
such as polity, astronomy, astrology, dialectics, rhetoric, poetry, 
music, painting, architecture, medicine, training of horses, elephants 
and dogs, etc. Somesvara was succeeded by his eldest son 
Jagadekamalla II (1139-55), This chief's capital was 
at Kalyah, but in 1148 he appears to have hud a provincial centre 
at Kadalipura (probably BalehaUi, which in Kanarese has the same 
meaning as Kadalipura), in Kondarte (a small sub-division on the 
Dharwar North-Kanara frontier near Hangal). His chief 
Dharwar underlords and officers were : (1) Dandanayaka Boman- 
ayya (1143), governing Banavasi, and (2) Dandanayaka Kesiraja, 
or Kesimayya (1142), governing Belvola, Palasige and Panuhgal. 
Jagadekamalla II was succeeded by his younger brother Tailapa or 
Taila III (1149/50-1163). Taila Ill’s leading underlord and officer 
in Dharwar was Dandanayaka Mahadeva (1159), governing 
Banavasi and Puligere. 

During the reign of the last two chiefs, the power of the Calukyas 
rapidly declined, and some of the feudatory chiefs became powerful 
and arrogant. The opportunity was seized by Mahamandalesvara 
Bijjala or Bijjana of the Kalacuri dynasty, who was commander-in¬ 
chief of Taila III. Bijjala with the co-operation of other powerful 
and semi-independent chiefs, such as Vijayarka, Mahamandalesvara 
of Kolhapur, and Prolaraja of the Kakatiya dynasty of Telangana, 
kept his master Taila under complete subjection till 1157, when Taila 
left Kalyan and fled to Annigeri in Dharavada district, which 
became capital of his kingdom greatly reduced in extent. Bijjaja 
in 1162 marched against Taila, who was at Annigeri and proclaimed 
himself an independent monarch. Taila seems to have gone further 
south and established himself at Banavasi. For sometime there 
was an interruption in the Calukya power and the Kalacuris seem 
to have held possession of the whole territory of that dynasty. 

The Calukyas added to the glory of Dharwar. The later 
Calukyas are known for their marvellous contribution in the field 
of art and architecture, administration, literature and the material 
prosperity of the kingdom. They reshuffled the political divisions 
and stopped the practice of continuing hereditary chiefs as 
governors, and transferred governors from one place to another. They 
introduced the system of appointing royal princes and even queens 
in charge of administrative afiFairs. Vikramaditya VI (1076-1126) 
brought under his sway the whole territory lying between Nagpur 
in the north and Guntur in the east. Since the days of the Early 
Calukyas, the rulers showed an inclination towards Puranic religion, 
and the caves at Badami, and the Kasi-Visvesvara temple at 
Lakkuhdi, Trkutesvara at Gadag, Mallikarjuna at Kuravatti, and 
others are best specimens of the star-shaped Deccani style developed 
by these rulers. The great writers of the day were the three jewels 
Pampa, Ponna and Banna and others like Nagavarma, Durgasirhha, 
Candrariija, Bilhana, Vijnanesvara and Somesvara III (1126-1138),' 
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the author of Abhildsitartha-Cintdmani, and others. The Vikra- 
mdnkacleva-Carita of Bilhana describes all the details about the 
court-life, etc., during the days of Vikramaditya VI. The emperor’s 
spirit of tolerance is also visible from the Dambal inscription (1095), 
which records grants made to a vnhdra of Buddha, and a vihdra of 
Arya Tara Devi at the town. 


Kalacuryas (1163-1184). 

The Kalacuryas were .^aiva in their faith as their royal emblem 
Suvarna-Vf^abha-Dhvaja, etc., indicates. Bijjala had a strong lean¬ 
ing for Saivism and took great interest in propogating that faith in 
his kingdom. A conflict between the rising Saivism and waning 
Jainism resulted in political disturbances. Basava, the minister of 
Bijjala, taking advantage of his master’s leaning towards Saivism, 
started the Lihgayat form of that faith, and securing a large follow¬ 
ing dethroned Bijjala and for a time assumed sovereignty. According 
to Jain accounts, dreading the vengeance of Bijjala’s son Somewara, 
Basava fled to Ulvi in North Kanara. He was pursued, and finding 
that Ulvi could not stand a siege, he threw himself in despair into 
a well and was drowned.* Bijjaja’s leading overlords and oflScers 
in Dharwar were: (1) Dandanayaka Barmarasa (1161), governing 
Banavasi; (2) Dandanayaka Sridhar (1161), governing from 
Anpigeri; and (3) Kasyapanayak (1163), governing Banavasi and 
Panuiigal. Bijjaja’s successor was his son Somesvara (1167). 

Somesvara’s Dharwar underlords and officers were (1) Dand- 
nayaka Kesava (1168), governing Banavasi, Panuhgal and 
Taddeviidi; (2) Dandanayaka Tejimayya, governor of the Belvola 
country; and (3) Mahamandalesvara Vijayapandya (li74), 
governing Banavasi. About 1175 Somesvara was succeeded by his 
three brothers Sahkama, Ahavamalla, and Siiigana who seem to have 
shared the government. Saiikama’s chief Dharwar underlord was 
Mahapradhana and Dandnayaka Kesiraja (1179), governing Banavasi 
country with a subordinate Sampakar of the Gutta family. Among 
Ahavamalla’s subordinates, (1) Dandanayaka -Mallugideva, under 
whom Nagarasa was the Sunkavara^gade of Banavasi; (2) Maha 
mandaleshvara Joyidevarasa, (3) Vasudcva Dandanayaka, 
(4) Kesava-Dandanayaka and (5) Narayana-Dandanayaka are 
mentioned as holding office in the State. 


Later Calukyas again (1184-1210). 

Though usurped for nearly twenty years by the Kalacuris, the 
power of the Western Calukyas was not destroyed. About 1182, 
taking advantage of the disturbances at Kalyan caused by the 
struggle between Lihgayats and Jains and with the help of Dand¬ 
nayaka Barmarasa, apparently Taila Ill’s governor of Banavasi, 
Somesvara IV (1184-89), son of Taila, wrested some of the provinces 

•Lirigayats deny the truth of this story, and say that Basava was absorbed 
into a ling in the temple of SangameSvar at the meeting of the Krsna and the 
Malaprabha in Bijapur, ten miles north of Hungund. 
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SomeWara IV established himself in the neighbourhood of 
Banavasi and made Annigeri in Navalgund his capital. As 
Somesvara’s inscriptions have been found only at Annigeri in 
Navalgund, at Dambal and Lakkundi in Gadag, at Hangal, Kallukeri 
and Naregal in Hangal, and at Abbalur in Kod he probably never 
ruled over any large territory. Some^vara IV’s Dharwar under¬ 
lords were : (1) Mahapradhana and Dandanayaka Tejimayya (1184), 
governing at Dharampura or Dambal, (2) Dandanayaka Barmarasa 
(1184), governing at the capital of Annigeri; (3) Mahapradhana 
Kesavabhatt (1186), governing Belvola; and (4) Kadamba Maha- 
mandalesvara Kamadeva (1189), governing Banavasi, Panuhgal and 
Puligere. The last inscription of Somes vara is dated 1189. Shortly 
after 1189 the Western Calukya dominions were divided between 
the Hoysala Ballajas of Dvarasamudra or Halebid in West Mysore 
ill the south and the Yadavas of Devagiri in the north. This 
division ceased when, about 1210, the whole of the Western 
Calukya dominions passed to the Devagiri Yadavas. 


Hoysala Ballalas (1138-1238). 

On THE Hoysala Ballai.as* of Halebu) in West Mysore the first 
mention in connection with Dharwar dates as far back as 1137. 
It_ occurs in an inscription belonging to the fourth Hoysala king 
Visnuvardhana (1100-52), where the excellent Virafkot or Hangm 
is described as having “cried out”. Visnuvardhana’s power is 
said to have extended to Banavasi, Panuhgal, Halasige, Puligere, 
and Masvadi in Dharwar. Visnuvardhana gained the Halasige 
district by conquest from Jayakesi H (1125) of the Goa Kadambiis, 
and the Banavasi and Panungal districts by the conquest of the 
Banavasi Kadamba Tailapa H (1099-1124). Tliese conquests seem 
to have been short-lived. Tlie first lasting conquest of Dharwar 
was by the great Hoysala king Ballala II or Vira Ballala (1173-1210), 
also known as the conqueror of hill forts. 


A hero stone dated in the Hoysala Vira Ballala year 14, 
Rudhirodgeri, from Satenahalli, Hangal tiiluka, refers to a fight 

“The Hoysalas, who are best known as the Hoysalas of Dvarasamudra in 
Mysore, ruled from about 1039 to 1312. Their name is also written Hoysana, 
Poysala and Poysana, They belong to the lineage of Yadu, and seem to be’ 
connected with the Yadavas of Devagiri (1187-1312), as they both have the 
family titles of Yadava-Narayana and of Daravati Puravaradhi^vara (Supreme 
Lord of Dvaravati, the best of cities), apparently Dvarasairiudra. the modern 
Halebid in West Mysore. Vinayaditya (1039), was the first of the family to 
secure any considerable share of power. The two chief men of tfie family 
were Visnuvardhana from about 1106 to 1141, who was independent except in 
name, and Ballala II (1173-1220), who overthrew the Kalacuri successors of 
the Calukyas and also defeated the Yadavas of Devagiri. His son Narsimha TI 
il233), was defeated by the Yadavas, and his great-grandson Ballala III by 
Ala-ud-din's general Malik Kafur in 1310. They sustained a second and final 
defeat from a general of Muhammad Tughlak in 1327. Ballala III was defeated 
and killed by Ghiyasud-dln, Sultan of Madura in 1342. 
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between Mahainandale^vara Kamadeva and Hoysala Vira Ballala II 
and suggests that the region about Hangal was occupied by the 
latter after wresting it from the Kadamba Kamadeva. Vira 
Ballala II was the first of his family to assume royal titles. 
As commander-in-chief of his father’s army, he defeated the Kalacuri 
general Barma in 1183 and established Hoysala power in the Kalacuri 
dominions north of the Tungabhadra. Vira Balla]a seems to have 
made no lasting conquests north of the Malaprabha. In 1192 he 
established himself at his capital of Lokkigundi, the modern 
Lakkundi.* Before this, besides defeating the Kalacuris, Ballala met 
and defeated, according to an inscription at Gadag, the Devagiri 
Yadava Jaitugi (1183), a victory which gained Ballaja the supremacy 
of the country of Kuntala. That there was a keen contest between 
the Hoysalas and the Yadavas at this period for the occupation of 
the delta between the Tungabhadra and Malaprabha is evidenced 
by the existence of records both of Yadava Singhana and Hoysaja 
Vira Ballala in the same region issued by the respective rulers 
after their conquests of the place. An inscription at Haiti records 
the event of the state entry of Yadava Sihghanadeva evidently after 
ousting the Hoysala king who had occupied the country after the 
battle of Lakkundi in which Yadava Bhillama had lost his life. 
This shows that the glorious conquests of Vira Ballala II in north 
Dharw5r were short-lived. 

An inscription of Ballala’s son Narsiiiiha 11 (1220-38) describes 
a battle between Ballala and a certain Seman or Sevun whom 
Ballala besieged at Soratur near Gadag, defeated, pursued, and slew 
at the Kr§pa. In the same campaign besides Soratur, Ballala II 
took the hill forts of Erambarage or Yelburga in the Nizam’s 
country, Kurugod near Bellari, and Bellitagge, Gutti, Hangal and 
Rattehalli in Dharwar. His first attempt on Panuhgal or Hangal 
was in 1196. An inscription on a virgal (hero stone) at Hangal, 
carved with a lively battle scene, records that in 1196 the Hoysala 
king Vira Ballala came and pitched his camp at the large Anikere 
pond to the west of the city and from it laid siege to the city. 
The stone tells how Sohani and his son Padmayya or Padmanna, 
the leaders of the Kadamba garrison, dashed out and routed the 
assailants, though the victory was marred by the death of the 
Kadamba leader Sohani. Ballala II returned and in about 1200 
succeeded in taking Hangal. Still the Kadamba chief Kamadeva 
struggled on and in 1203 held Satenahalli in Kod. Ballala II’s 
leading underlords and officers in Dharwar were : (1) Mahapradhana 
and Dandanayaka Ereyana or Eraga (1192), governing Banavasi 
and Santalige; (2) Mahamandale^vara Rayadeva (1199), governing 
Belvola; (3) Mahamandale.svara Jagadaja Battamadeva (1202). 

governing Kuntala; and (4) Dandanayaka Kamathad Mallisetti 
(1203), governing Santalige and Nagarakhanda in Banavasi. Ballala 
IPs son and successor Narasimha II lost all that his father had won of 
the old Western Calukya dominions. Narasiinha retired to Dvara- 
samudra and seems never after to have attempted to pass north of 
the Tungabhadra. 

•Besides Lakkundi Ballala H had a capital at Annigeri. 
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Devagiri 
(1187-1310), 


Narasimha’s rivals and conquerors were the Yadavas of Devagiri 
in the North Deccan.® The first mention of the Devagiri Yadavas 
in connection with Dharwar is in the reign of the third Devagiri 
king Bhillama (1187-91) whose son Jaitugi I, apparently in Bhillama’s 
life-time, was defeated by Vira Ballala in a battle fought, according 
to tradition, at Lakkundi in Gadag. As this victory is said to have 
secured to Ballala the country of Kuntala, Bhillama must have then 
held a fairly extensive kingdom including Dharwar. One of 
Bhillama’s inscriptions, dated 1189, at Annigeri in Navalgund speaks 
of Annigeri as the capital from which his underlord the Maha- 
mandalesvara Baciraja or Bacana was governing the Belvola 
country. Of Bhillama’s grandson Sihghana II (1209-47) inscrip¬ 
tions have been found in Dharwar at Gadag, Laksme^var, 
Caudadampur, and Rattehalli, and a copper plate at Haranahalli on 
the Tuhgabhadra in Ranebenuur. 


In 1215 Siiighana’s Mahapradhana Hemmayyanayaka was the 
manager of the customs duties of the Banavasi country; in 1219 
Singhaija II held the whole of Banavasi; in 1223 his Dandanayaka 
Jagadd Puru.sottama was governing Torgal; in 1241 his Maha¬ 
pradhana Laksmipala was governing Nagarakhand; and in 1247 his 
Mahapradhana and Senapati Baciraja was governing the Karnataka 
and other countries from the capital of Pulikarnagar or Laksme^var. 
A Haveri inscription belonging to Krsna, Sihghana’s grandson 
(1247-59), states that his minister Cavundaraya was ruling the 
kingdom from his capital at Puligerc. Of Kr$na’s successor Maha- 
deva (1260-70) and of Mahadeva’s nephew and successor 
Ramacandra or Ramadeva (1271-1310), the greatest of the 
Devagiri Yadavas, inscriptions have been found in Dharwar at 
Caudadampur, Laksmesvar, Naregal and Raftehalli. In 1277 
Ramadeva’s underlord was the Mahamandalesvara Saluva I'ikkama 
who had come to Harihar on the Dharwar-Mysore frontier in the 
course of a victorious expedition to the south. This expedition had 
probably been directed against the Hoysalas in consequence of 
their threatening, or perhaps invading, the southern and south¬ 
western part of Ramadeva’s dominions. An inscription at Haveri 
belonging to Yadava Ramacandradeva records that a certain 
Mallayanayaka died fighting while capturing the fort Tihvajli. Thii 
suggests that the Hoysala king was trying to recapture the lost 
portions of his kingdom which the aggressive Yadava did not allow. 
In a 1277 inscription Saluva Tikkama is called the establi.sher of 
the Kadainba kings and the overthrower of the Hoysalas. In 1295 
Ramadeva’s Mahapradhana Mallideva was governing Puligerc or 
Laksmesvar. 


“The Devagiri Yadavas (11.50-1312) were a dynasty of ten powerful kings 
who held almost the whole of the Deccan before the Musalman conquest 
Their capital was originally at a place called Tenevalage, then at Vijayapur or 
Bijapur the great Adil Shahi capital, and afterwards at Devagiri the modern 
Daulatabad (in the Nizam’s territories). Their greatest king was the ninth 
Ramachandra or Ramadeva (1271-1310), in the latter part of whose reign the 
Musalmans first Invaded the Deccan. The following are the succession : 
Mallugi, Bhillama (1187-91), Jaitrapala I or Jaitugi (1191-1210-11), Sihghana 
(1210-11 to 1946-47), Jaitrapala IT or Jaitugi (did not reign), Krsna, Kanhara 
or Kandhara (1246-47 to 1299-60). Mahadeva (1259-60-1271), Ramacandra 
or Ramadeva (1271-1309). Sankara (1309-12), lost his kingdom to the Sultan 
of Delhi. (See : Historical Inscriptions of Southern India, p. 405), 
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Besides the names of these different overlords, inscriptions also 
record the names of three local families—the Kadambas, the Sindas 
and the Guttas. The Kadambas ruled over a large part of west and 
north-west of Dharwar which they had inherited from the ancestral 
slock of the early Kadambas. Banavasi, Hanuhgal and Palasige with 
their sub-divisions were held by two collateral branches of the 
Kadambas. After the fall of the Western Calukyas of Kaly^i this 
great feudatory family was slowly extinguished and the Kalacurya 
and Hoysala overlords appointed their own officers to govern the 
tract from time to time. With varying overlords, the Kadambas of 
Banavasi and Hangal (1068-1203) were during the eleventh and 
twelfth centuries the local rulers of Dharwar. Their copper plates 
and inscriptions give about twenty-five names of whom six appear 
to have actually governed.® All that is known of these Kadambas 
has been given in the account of their Western Calukya overlords. 


History. 

Kadambas 

(1030-1218). 


Sindas of Erambarage (1100-80). 


During the greater part of the twelfth century (1100-80) the 
north-east of Dharwar was held by the Sindas of Erambarage or 
Yelburga in the Nizam’s country about fifteen miles east of Naregal in 
north-east Dharwar. Of two of them Acugi II (1110-22) and Permadi I 
(1104-44) inscriptions have been found at Kocjikon, Naregal, Roii 
and Sudi—all in the Roij sub-division. Acugi IPs inscription found 
at Koc^ikop ten miles south of Rop is dated 1122. He was then 
governing the Kisukad,t or Pattadakal and several other towns, the 
chief of which was Nareyangal-Abbegere|: the chief town of 


®The Kadamba successions are Mayuravarma I, Krsnavamia, Nagavarma I, 
Visnuvarma, Mragavarma, Satyavarma, Vijayavarma, Jayavarma I, Nagavarma II, 
Santivarma I, KIrtivarma I, Adityavanna, Cattaya— 


Jayavarma II, 1030 


Tailapa or Taila I, 
1050 
I 

Kirtivarma II, 
1066-77 


Santivarma, 

1088 

1 

Taila II, 
1099-1135 


Sindas of 
Erambarage 
OR Yelburga 
(1100-80). 


Mayuravarma, 

1131 


MoJlikarjuna, Tailama, 

1132, 1135. 1144. 1147-60 

I 


Kirtivarma II, 
1172. 


Kamadeva, 

1181-1207 

Malla, 

1218. 


Several other Kadamba names, which, though historical, do not fit with this 
list, are given in Fleet’s Kanarese Dynasties, pp. 87-88. 

fThe name Kisukad (Ruby forest), though not" now known, evidently 
marked the country round Kisuvolal (Rub> city), that is Pattada Kisuvolal or 
Pattadakal in South Bijapur. 

fThe modem Naregal about ten miles south-eaAt of Ron. 
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Nareyangal and a part of Bejvola, Acugi II is stated in the inscriptions 
to have defeated the Pandya, Hoysaja and other chiefs who had 
rebelled against Calukya Vikramaditya VI (1076-1126). After 
Acugi II, the two brothers Permadi and Cavunda II held the 
Sinda territory as subordinates of Perma Jagadekamalla and 
Trailokyainalla Taila III, respectively. Permadi is stated in his 
inscriptions—all in Ron district—to have vanquished Kula^ekliara, 
besieged and decapitated Ca^ta, pursued Javakesi and seized the 
royal power of Hoysala Vi.snuvardhana (1100-1152). He is also 
stated to have captured the Hoysala king’s elephants and treasure 
waggons. A record at Benacammatti states that Cavunda II defeated 
the Hoysala and put to flight a certain Pandya chieftain Kamadeva. 

The Sindas were the faithful servants of the Caluhyas and helped 
their overlords to put down the insurrection of the Hoysala, Kadamba 
and Pandya chieftains. The Sindas were ruling in their district 
till about 1183. Sinda Vikramaditya figures as a feudatory of Yadava 
Simhana in 1220. In 1229 an officer of Simhana named Vasudeva 
Nayaka was ruling Kisukadu from his capital at Erambarage.** 

Guttas. 

The Guttas who trace their descent from the imperial Guptas of 
Magadha were ruling in parts of Haveri and Ranebennur talukas 
in the twelfth century A. D. as feudatories of the Western Calukya 
Vikramaditya VI (1076-1126), Kajacurya Soyadeva and Ahavainalia- 
deva, and finally of the Yadavas of Devagiri, Sihghana and Maha- 
deva. They are described as the lords of Ujjainipura (Ujjain) and 
ruled over Banavasi-nadu or Banavasi-mandala from their capital 
at Guttavojal (Guttal). 

Vijayanagara (1336-1565). 

Forty years intervened between the first Musalman invasion of 
the south in 1296 and the establishment of a new Hindu kingdom at 
Vijayanagara in 1336. An undated inscription of the beginning of 
14th century A. D. from Laksmesvar commemorates the death of 
Kampila and Sidila Bornma in a military campaign from Delhi. 
Kampila, son of Mummadi Sihgaya Nayaka, was a subordinate of 
Yadava Ramacandra in 1300 stationed to guard the southern border 
of the Yadava kingdom against the inroads of the Hoysalas, and when 
the Yadava power was weakened by the invasion of Malik Kafur, 
Kampila declared independence in the ensuing political chaos. This 
new Wngdom included the present BaUary, Raicur and Dharwar 
districts and three important forts—Kampili itself, Kummafa and 
Hosadurg (Anegondi).t But Kampila was later killed in tlie Moha- 
madan expedition from Delhi in 1327 as recorded by Moha- 
madan historians. An inscription at Saiigur in the Haveri taluka 
records that the image of Kumara Ramanatha was set up at Chehga- 
pura (Sangur) by Madarasa in Saka 1329, during the reign of 
Vijayanagara Devaraya.j: Kumara Ramanatha was the son of 
Kampilaraya who according to Kumara Rdmana Sangatya bravely 
opposed the Mohamadan invasion from Delhi and maintained the 
Hindu kingdom for a while when the Hoysala, Yadava and Kakatlya 

•See Ep. Ind., Vol. XX, pp. 113-114. 

f" A History of India” by Nilakanta Sastri (1955), p. 220. 

tSee Epigraphia Indica, Vol. XXIII, p. 152. 
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kings had been subdued by the generals of Ala-ud-din CHA^K 2. 

The image of Kumara Rainanatha is still worshipped at Sahgur as History, 
a great saviour. Immediately after the fall of Kummatadurga, Vijavanac^ 
Kampila and Kumara Rama, the two officers of Kampila, Harihara (1336-1565). 
and Bukka, established a new Hindu kingdom at Hampi on the 
right bank of the Tuhgabhadra opposite the old city of Anegondi 
with the help of Madhavacarya Vidyaranya, a sage who later 
occupied the pontifical seat at Srngeri math in Mysore.* 

Thus at this time Dharwar seems to have been held by Vijaya- 
nagara. The career of Vijayanagara was beset with great 
impediments in its early days. The local unrest consequent on the 
chaotic political conditions had to be put down and Mohamadan 
aggression was to be checked. The Vijayanagara kings strengthened 
their fortifications and occupied centres of vantage. The Badami 
fort was constructed by a certain Nayaka by the order of the new 
‘great ruler’ Hariyappa (Harihara) (1336-57) in 1340 as stated in 
an inscription at the place. This would show that immediately 
after establishing their kingdom in 1336 the two brothers Harihara 
and Bukka extended their territory by conquests in the north-west 
and occupied the Dharwar region at least up to Badami in Bijapui; 
by 1340, The Dharwar district lying between the Tuhgabhadra 
river and the Krsija river could not remain unaffected by the aggres¬ 
sive inroads and cruel acts of the neighbouring Bahamani rulers 
of Gulburga. In spite of this we find inscriptions of land grants 
and remissions of taxes issued by the kings from Harihara, son of 
Bukka, down to Sada^iva and Ramaraja, the last members of the 
Vijayanagara household. Of Harihara (1377-1404) son of Bukka 
(1344-77) there are records at Bahkapur, at Allapur (Hangal taluka) 
dated Saka 1322, and at Gadag dated Saka 1329. Of his son 
Devaraya I (1406-22) there is an interesting inscription at 
Lakjmesvara dated Saka 1334 recording the settlement of dispute 
about the boundaries of the lands of the local Jain Sahkha basadi 


““ Harihara and Bukka belonged to a family of five brothers, all sons of 
Sangama. They were at first in the service of Prataparudra II, but after the 
Muslim conquest of that kingdom in 1323 they went over to Kampili. When 
Kampili also fell in 1327, they became prisoners and were carried off to Delhi, 
where, because they embraced Islam, they stood well with the sultan. Now, 
Once again, they were sent to the province of Kampili to take over its 
administration from Malik Muhammad and to deal with the revolt of the Hindu 
subjects. What really happened after their arrival in the south does not 
emerge clearly from the conflicting versions of Muslim historians and Hindu 
tradition. Both are agreed, however, that the two trusted lieutenants of the 
sultanate very soon gave up Islam and the cause of Delhi, and proceeded to 
set up an independent Hindu state, which soon grew into the powerful empire 
of Vijayanagar. They started by doing the work of the sultan, their former 
connexion with Anegondi making their task easy, though their Muslim faith 
set some people against them. They followed a policy of conciliation which 
pacified the people, and only used force where it was absolutely necessary. 

Gutti and its neighbourhood appear to have acknowledged Harihara earlier 
than the rest of the country, but a war undertaken against Ballala III was not 
very successful at first. Then, Hindu tradition avers, the brothers met file 
sage Vidyaranya and, fired by his teaching, returned to the Hindu fold and 
accepted the mission of upholding the Hindu cause against Islam. A second 
expedition against Ballala had better results,^ and left Harihara free to pursue 
his schemes of conquest and consolidation.” [A History of South India by 
K. A. Nilakanta Sastri (1955), p. 227j. 
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Bahamani Contest. 


and the Somewara temple. At Kundgol tliere is an inscription of 
Devaraya II (1422-46). A Ilombli record (Ilangal taluka) dated 
Saka 1431 refers to Vira Narasingaraya, brother of Krsnadevaraya, 
and states that Sahavasi Honnarasa repaired the temple of Rame^vara 
at Hombole. Krsnadevaraya’s (1509-29) records are found in Gadag 
and Navalgund talukas. Sadasiva (1542-76) and Ramaraja 
(1542-64) appear in about half a dozen inscriptions granting remis¬ 
sion of taxes in favour of barbers Kondoja, Timmoja and Bhadrdja 
It is surprising to note that not more than fifty inscriptions of the 
Vijayanagara dynasties are found in Dharwar during the two 
centuries of their rule. But the reason for this paucity of records 
appears to be that North Karnataka, inclusive of Dharwar, was always 
a ground of hot contest between the Vijayanagara kings and the 
Monamadan potentates, particularly Adil Shahi and Bahamani, that 
had grown round about Karnataka in the 14th century A. D. and 
were carrying on constant expeditions in the neighbouring Hindu 
kingdom. 


While Vijayanagara was developing, Muhammad Tughlak 
(1325-51), pleased with its central position and strength of its hill-fort, 
was trying to make Devagiri, or as he called it Daulatabad, the 
city of wealth, the capital of India. He forced the people of Delhi 
to move to Daulatabad, but all his efforts failed. The Deccan 
continued to be hostile to his rule. And in the troubles which 
embittered the latter part of his reign the Deccan nobles more than 
once rose in revolt. At last in 1347, under the leadership of 
an Afghan named Zafar Khan, afterwards known as Ala-ud-din Hasan 
Gangu, who, according to one version, took the name Bahamani 
out of respect to a Brahman patron, the Deccan freed itself from 
the authority of Delhi. Hasan moved his capital from Daulatabad 
about 190 miles south-east to Gulburga and there founded a dynasty, 
which, under the name of the Bahamani or Gulburga kings, rul^ 
the Deccan and a great ]Dart of the Karnataka for nearly a centurv 
and a half (1347-1489). 


About 1351 Ala-ud-din Hasan Gangu (1347-58), the founder of the 
Bahamani kingdom, sent a large force into the Karnataka or 
Kanarese-speaking district, that is the country south of a line drawn 
between Kolhapur and Bidar. From the Karnataka the Bahamani 
general returned with much spoil in money and jewels, besides 
two hundred elephants and one thousand female singers. Very 
bloody wars continued between Vijayanagara and the Bahamani 
kings, the record of which as given by Ferishta is probably one-sided 
because he dwells only on Musalman victories and passes over 
Musalman defeats. In the earlier wars between Gulburga and 
Vijayanagara, it is recorded that victory was always followed by 
a general slaughter of prisoners, men, women and children. In spite 
of their reverses the Vijayanagara kings do not seem to have lost 
their hold on Dharwar and its neighbourhood, as it appears from 
an inscription dated 1354-55 (S. 1276), that Harihar, on the right 
bank of the Tuhgabhadra about twelve miles south-east of 
Ranebennur, belonged to Bukka, the second Vijayanagara king 
(1344-77). In 1369, Muhammad Shah Bahamani (1358-75) defeated 
Bukka, king of Vijayanagara, and continued for three months to 
massacre the people of the Vijayanagara territory. Muhammad was 
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more successful than his predecessors in reducing the Karnataka 
chiefs and landlords. He wrested from them much of the accumu¬ 
lated riches of seven hundred years, and so reduced the population 
that according to Ferishta the Vijayanagara districts did not recover 
for several ages. The scene of these indiscriminate massacres was 
the Raicur-Doab outside Dharwar limits, though the east of the 
district can hardly have escaped. It is, however, learnt from a local 
record that Bukka I (1344-77) collected a large army and led an ex¬ 
pedition against the Musalmans in 1364-65. Timnia-Nayaka, the com¬ 
mander of the army, fought valiantly and slew the captains of the 
Bahamani army whose heads he presented to the Raya. Having won 
a victory over the Muhammadans the Raya returned to Vijayanagar.a 
with all his army and held a durbar to reward the warriors. This would 
show that success was not always on the side of the Mohamadans 
and the account of Ferishta is one-sided. The cruelty of the 
Bahamani ruler Muhammad Shah is related by Ferishta as follows : 

" Muhammad Shah then gave orders to resume the massacre of 

the unbelievers.pregnant women and children at the breast did 

not escape the sword. After a time peace was made, but not till 
Muhammad Shah had slain 500,000 Hindus and so wasted the 
districts that for several decades they did not recover their natural 
population 

The weakening of Vijayanagara power and the cruelty of the 
Musalman invaders forced large numbers of people into outlawry. 
They formed themselves into large bands of brigands, and during 
Mohammad’s reign as many as eight thousand heads are said to have 
been sent to Gulburga and piled near the city gates. Muhammad 
Shah’s successor Mujahid Shah (1375-78) demanded from Vijaya¬ 
nagara the fort of Bahkapur, about thirty-six miles south of Dharwar, 
together with other places between the Ksrna and the Tuhgabhadra,, 
a country which Ferishta describes as full of fastnesses and woods. 
Bukka refused and in the war which followed was driven through 
the forests to Cape Rama.s’ in Goa. 

In spite of the heai y loss of life caused by the cruelty of the 
neighbouring Musalman invaders, it may be noted that the Vijaya¬ 
nagara empire was densely populated. Nicolo Conti, who visited 
Vijayanagara in 1420, declared that the numbers of the people 
exceeded belief. Abdur Razzak, who wrote in about 1443, said; 
“ It is so well populated that it is impossible to give an idea of it 
without entering into most extensive details.” Paes in 1520 declared 
that “the whole country is thickly populated with cities, towns, 
and villages.” Mr. Morelandf thinks that the population of the 
Vijayanagara empire under Krsnadevaraya would be 18 millions 
since his troops numbered according to Nimiz (a Portuguese horse- 
dealer) 600,000 and as the military recruitment was generally in 
the ratio of 1 to 30 of the population. This would show diat the 
statements of Ferishta are exaggerated. 

Fortune changed within a decade. Bukka regained what he had 
lost and forced the Musalmans out of the territories to the south of 


*A Forgotten Empire, pp. 33-39. 
iindia at the death of Akbar, p. 19. 
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the Krjna. An inscription dated 1379-80 at Dambal in Gadae 
shows that at that time Harihara H (1377-1404) of Vijayanagara held 
Gadag.* The success of the Vijayanagara chief was apparently 
decisive, as the Musalman historians record about twenty years ot 
peace during the reigns of Mahmud Shah Bahamani (1378-97), 
Gheias-ud-din (1397), and Shams-ud-din (1397). This period of 
peace was followed by a devastation as complete as that caused by the 
fiercest Musalman invasion. The great Durga Devi famine began 
in 1396 and lasted twelve years. Whole districts were emptied of 
tiieir ijeople, and the hill forts and strong places previously held 
by the Mohamadans fell into the hands of petty chiefs and leaders 
of bandits. 


War between Bahamani and Vijayanagara kings again broke out 
in 1398. In 1406 Feroz Shah Bahmani (1397-1422), halting near 
Vijayanagara, detached Mir Fazl Ulla Anju with the Berar division 
to lay siege to Bahkapur, the most important fortress in the 
Karnataka. Mir Fazl Ulla succeeded in taking the fortress. He 
committed the government of the fort and of its valuable dependencies 
to Mir Saddoh, and himself returned to the royal camp. According 
to Ferishta, in the treaty which followed, Devaraya (1406-22) of 
Vijayanagara agreed to give his daughter in marriage to Feroz Shah 
Bahamani, and, to prevent further disputes, to cede tlie fort of 
Bahkapur as the marriage portion of the Vijayanagara princess. 
Why Bahkapur was besieged is narrated by Ferishta.f “ Shortly after 
his coronation Devaraya wanted to bring a beautiful girl from Mtidkal 
for his harem and sent a cavalry force for the purpose. This 
exasperated Sultan Firoz who moved in great force to Vijayanagar 
and attacked the city. The country around was plundered and 
wasted by his army. Then he took Bahkapur and threatened Adoni. 
Devaraya reduced to great straits bought of the Sultan peace by 
presenting him with his own daughter as a bride. Firoz accepted 
the bride, made peace, visited Vijayanagara in person and was 
received with honour in the Hindu capital. The farmer's daughter 
from Mudkal was taken by Firoz and married to his eldest son Hassan 
Khan.” This shows how wars were fought on most flimsy excuses. 

The peace between the rival kingdoms did not last long. In 1417 
they were again at war, and in 1423, Ahmad Shah Bahamani 
(1422-35), the successor of Feroz Shah, overran the Vijayanagara 
country, and put to death men, women and children without mercy. 
Whenever the number of the slain amounted to twenty thousand, 
Ahmad Shah halted three days and made a festival. He also broke 
down Hindu temples and destroyed Brahman colleges. Still, in spite 
of these successes, the Musalmans had no firm hold of the country 
south of the Krsna. 1423 and 1425 were years of drought and 
famine. 


“ In spite of these devastating wars carried on between the Baha 
mani and Vijayanagara kings, Devaraya was very liberal and 
considerate towards the Musalmans. He enlisted Musalmans as 
soldiers in his army, gave their leaders jaglrs, erected a mosque for 

•Jour., Bombay Branch, Royal Asiatic Soc. XII, 338. 
fA Forgotten Empire, p. 57. 
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them at the capital and commanded that they be allowed to practise CHAPTER 2. 

their religion undisturbed.”* “Virupaksa Vasantotsava Campu” — 

describes a spring festival held at Vijayanagar at this time, at which 

several chiefs from Dharwar, viz., the chief of Bhujahganagara (^1336-1565). 

(Havanur), the chief of Laksmane^vara (Laksmesvar) and the chief Vijayanagara- 

of Dambala-pura-desa (Dambal country) were present. A perusal Bahamaai Contest. 

of the local chronicles and inscriptionsf would show that the country 

was tliickly populated enjoying peace and prosperity. However, the 

atrocities of the Mohamadan neighbour had brought much unrest 

and confusion in the kingdom. 


In 1443, hearing that Devaraya of Vijayanagara had sent his son 
to besiege Bahkapur, Ahmad Shah Bahamani despatched Malik-ut- 
Tujar with the Daulatabad division to oppose him, and the Vijaya¬ 
nagara troops were forced to raise the siege. 


In 1454, Navalgund, about twenty miles north-east of Dharw'ar, Revolt at Naval- 
which is mentioned as the head-quarters of a sirkdr or province, was 
the scene of an attempted revolt. Jelal Khan the governor of the 
province and brother-in-law of Ala-ud-din Bahamani II (1435-57), 
taking advantage of the king’s illness seized a large tract of country 
round Navalgund which he placed in charge of his son Shikandar 
Khan. In spite of his illness Ala-ud-din marched against the rebels 
who fled before him. Shikandar Klian induced Sultan Mahmud 
Khilji of Malwa and tlie ruler of Khandesa to enter the Deccan with 
a large anny. Against this force Ala-ud-din marched in person, but 
before the armies met Shikandar’s allies withdrew, as they had 
moved on the assurance that Ala-ud-din was dead. With two 
thousand Afghans and Rajputs Shikandar fled to Navalgund. 

Khwaja Mahmud Gawan pursued him, besieged Bahkapur, and 
on a promise of pardon persuaded him to surrender. 

On going to court he was received into favour, and in 
1455 Navalgund was restored to him. In 1457, on the accession of 
the new king Humayun Shah (1457-61), disappointed at not receiving 
the government of Telangana, Shikandar and his father began to 
raise troops at Navalgund, and defeated Khan Jehan, the governor 
of Berar, who was sent against tliem. After Khan Jehan’s defeat the 
king marched against the rebels, in the hope of inducing them to 
submit. But Shikandar Khan, relying on the attachment and bravery 
of his troops, with eight thousand Deccanis and Rajputs marched out 
to offer battle, and by night surprised tlie king’s camp with success. 

In consideration of their close relationship and former friendship the 
king sent Shikandar word that in spite of his crime in appearing in 
arms against his sovereign, if he would surrender, he would grant 
him a free pardon and confer on him an estate in Daulatabad. 

To this Shikandar Khan returned an insolent answer. Humayun 
ordered the line to attack, and Shikandar repeatedly repulsed the 
vigorous charges of the royal anny. The action remained uncertain, 
till Mahmud Gawan with the Bijapur division and Khawaja Jehan 
Turk with the army of Telangana at the same time charged 
Shikandar’s right and left wings and the rebels began to give way. 


^Historical Inscriptions of Southern India, p. 219. 
{Further Sources of Vijayanagara History. 
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The king, observing their confusion, supported the attack from the 
centre with five hundred bowmen and five hundred spearmen, at 
the head of whom, mounted on an elephant, he charged the enemy. 
His advance was so stoutly opposed that the king found himself 
nearly deserted by his followers who retreated in confusion, while 
Shikandar Khan headed an attack on the king. As Shikandar drew 
near, the elephant on which Humayun was mounted seized him 
with his trunk, dragged him from his horse, and dashed him on the 
ground. His followers unable to check themselves in their charge, 
rode over him and crushed him to death. On the loss of their leader 
the rebel army fled, and the king, rallying his troops, pursued the 
fugitives with great slaughter. Navalgund, to which Shikandar’s 
father had retired, was besieged. At the end of a week Jelal Khan 
submitted. His life was spared, but he ended his days in close 
confinement. 

About this time perhaps in the troubles which accompanied 
Shikandar Khan’s revolt, Vijayanagar succeeded in regaining 
Bahkapur. In 1470 Mahmud Gawan, who held the office 
of prime minister as well as that of the governor of Bijapur, attacked 
the seaboard territories of the Vijayanagara king and took Goa. In 
1472, at the instigation of the Vijayanagara king, the Hindu chief 
of Bahkapur and Virkama Baya Raja of Belgaum sent troops to 
retake Goa. The attempt failed, and in retaliation the Musalmans 
besieged and took the fort of Belgaum. 

In 1472 and 1473 no rain fell, and no grain was sown; many died 
and many left the country. In the third year, when rain fell, scarcely 
any farmers remained to till the land. 

The capture of Belgaum and its dependencies brought the whole 
of the Bombay Karnataka except the southern portion of Dharwar, 
under Musalman rule. But the ascendancy of the Bahamanis was 
now at an end. In 1498, Yusuf Adil Shah, one of the leading nobles 
of Mahmud Shah Bahamani II’s court, declared himself independent 
and seized Bijapur and all the Bahamani possessions in Dharwar. 

About ten years before the establishment of Bijapur power (1479), 
because of the comparative incapacity of the last of its members, 
Mallikarjuna (1447-65) and Virupaksa II (1465-85), the first dynasty of 
Vijayanagara kings came to an end. Narasiihha, who according to 
one account was the slave of the last king Virupaksa, according to 
a second account was a chief of Telangana, and according to a third 
account was of a Tulav (South Kanara) family, established himself 
at Vijayanagara. In 1509, Narasiihha of Vijayanagara was succeeded 
by his son &snadevaraya, a most successful and long-lived king, who 
continued to rule till 1529. Krsna seems to have owed much of his 
success to the friendship of the Portuguese, who, arriving on the 
Malabar coast in 1498, waged a naval war on Arabs, Turks, and all 
Musalman traders. Their rivalry with Bijapur induced them to 
cultivate friendly relations with Vijayanagara whom they supplied 
with ammunition, horses, and artillery men. 


Goa taken bu 
Portuzueta. 


In 1510, Yusuf Adil Shah, the founder of the Bijapur dynasty, died. 
Acting under the advice of their Hindu ally the chief of HonSvar in 
North Kanara, the Portuguese suddenly attacked Goa and took it 
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with little trouble. It was recovered by Bijapur in May of the same CHAPTER 2. 
year, but before the close of 1510 (November 25th) was again taken — 

and permanently held by the Portuguese. It is said that in 1512 Vijayanag^ 
some Hindu chiefs came from Vengapur (i.e. Bahkapur) to (1336-1565). 
Dalboquerque. They had brought with them sixty beautifully dressed Vijayanagara- 
horses and asked that they might have the management of the Adil Shahi Contest, 
lands of Goa and that they might have 300 horses a year, ^porluws 
Dalboquerque gave them the horses, because their chief was a useful ® • 

ally as liis land was a veritable and safe road to Vijayanagara and 
as his people were skilful saddle-makers.* 


About 1520 Krsnadeva Raya completely defeated Ismail Adil Shah 
(1510-34) and restored the kingdom of Vijayanagara to its former 
limits.! The absence of any Musalman success for several years after 
Krsnadeva Raya’s victory may be gathered from Ferishta’s narrative, 
which passes in silence over the sixteen years between 1520 and 1535. 
Among the people of Dharwar the rule of Krsna Raya and his 
brother Acyuta Raya—for the two names always go together—is 
remembered as a time of happiness and ideal government. Though, 
as best known members of the dynasty, Krsna and Acyuta have 
probably gained a traditional credit for works which were not theirs, 
the brothers seem to have had a great share in constructing the 
system of water works for which Dharwar and the neighbouring 
country are famous. They also seem rightly to have the credit of 
introducing the Rai Rekha Mar survey which formed the 
basis of all later revenues settlements.^ 

After the death of Krsnadeva Raya which probably occurred in 
1529, Acyuta Raya seems to have gone on reigning till 1542. After 
.Acyuta Raya’s death, though he kept representatives of the old 
family as the nominal heads of the state, the real control was seized 
by Rama Raja, who is said to have been the son of Krsnadeva Raya’s 
minister. Rama Raja was an able and a vigourous ruler. In 1547 
he made a treaty with Dom Joao de Castro, the Portuguese viceroy, 
with the object of encouraging trade and of resisting the power 
of Bijfipur. In this treaty Hubli or Obeli is mentioned as a place 
of trade in saltpetre and iron for Bijapur country. 


‘Commentaries of Dalboquerque, III, pp. 246, 247. 

fRice’s Mysore, I, 230. Of this great victory the Portuguese historian 
Faria-y-Souza (Kerr’s Voyages, VI, 179), probably from Vijayanagara sources, 
gives the following details ; In 1.520, Krishna Raya, king of Vijayanagar, 
collected 35,000 horse, 730,000 foot, and 586 elephants with 12,000 water- 
carriers and 20,000 dancing-girls, to recover the great castle of Racbol, that is 
Raichur, which Bijapur had taken from him. Adil Shah came to relieve 
Baichur, but was defeated and forced to fly, forty Portuguese in his army 
fighting with great valour. Krishna Raya pressed the siege but with no success, 
till Christopher de Fiqueredo and twenty Portuguese came with horses. 
Fiqueredo asked the king if he might attempt to assault the fort. Krishna 
Raya agreed, and, the second assault being well backed by the Vijayanagar 
troops, was successful. Soon after Adil Shah sent an embassy to Kri.shna 
Raya, asking for the restoration of prisoners and plunder. Krishna Raya 
agreed on condition that Adil Shah would acknowledge his supreme authority 
as emperor of Kanara and come to kiss his foot. This degrading condition 
was accepted but its performance was delayed. Meanwhile Ray de Melo, who 
commanded in Goa, taking advantage of the decline of Bijapur power, took 
part of the county near the isle of Goa. 

! Captain, afterwards Sit G. Wingate, in Bom. Gov. Sel. CLV 74, 75. 
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The political condition of the Dekkan at this period had become 
complex owing to the disruption of the Bahamani kingdom. After 
the death of Muhammad Shah Bahamani in 1482, the nobles 
one after another deserted his successor Mahmmud Shah and 
established their independence. Yusuf Adil Shah became practically 
independent in 1489. Malik Ahmad founded the city of Ahmed- 
nagar and assumed the title of Ahmad Nizam Shah in the same year. 
A little later Qasim Barid raised his standard as sovereign at Bidar 
Imad Shah of Bidar had become independent already in 1485. 
Qutb Shah at Golkonda, like Adil Shah, did not at once renounce 
his allegiance to the Bahamani throne, but became independent in 
1512. Thus the Bahamani kingdom broke up into five separate states. 
Though they were quarrelling among themselves for territory, they 
used to combine together for a common cause against the Hindu 
state of Vijayanagara. 


In 1545, the Portuguese made a treaty with Ibrahim Adil Shah of 
Bijapur by which they were to surrender the rebel prince Abdullah. 
But they broke away from this treaty and in 1547 concluded 
a triple alliance with Vijayanagara and Ahmednagar for the purpose 
of conquering the Bijapur kingdom. Tile Bijapur power had become 
intolerable at this time. In 1551 Rama Raja of Vijayanagara 
and Burhan Nizam Shah made an alliance against Bijapur and took 
Raicur and Mudkal, and the Raicur Doab was restored to the Hindu 
monarchy. 

AJiya Ramaraya’s (1542-64) success in grasping the whole powej' 
at Vijayanagara had so intoxicated him with a sense of his own 
importance that he offended his dangerous Mussalman neighbours 
in the Dekkan, each of whom considered himself insulted by the 
Hindu ruler’s overbearing conduct. The result was that Ali Adil 
Shah conceived the possibility of united attack by all the four Dekkani 
powers in alliance on the kingdom and city of Vijayanagara 
with the object of accomplishing the complete overthrow of the 
Hindu empire. He sent an embassy first to Hussain Nizam Shah 
and gained his approval of the plan whieh was ratified bv 
intermarriages between the younger members of the two families. 
The Golkonda and Bidar Sultans also agreed to join in this 
“holy war”. In 1565 the Mussalman forces from all the four states 
met at Bijapur and began their march. At last at the great battle 
fought on the banks of the Krsna at a place called Rakkasa Tangadgi, 
eighteen miles south of Talikoti in the Muddebihal trduka of the 
Bijapur district, Rama Raja was defeated and slain, and Vijayanagara 
taken and sacked. The chronicler relates that according to the best 
authorities more than 100,000 Hindus lost their lives. King 
Sada^iva, Rama Raja’s brother, and his family fled for safety to 
Penukonda. The plunder of the wealthy citizens was so great that 
every private man in the allied conquering army became rich. 


Jealousy between Ahmednagar and Bijapur, the two leading 
Mussalman powers, prevented the transfer of the Vijayanagara 
territories to Mussalman rule. Sadasiva continued to be the sovereign 
subsequent to the defeat for some years. In 1569, Sadasiva was still 
reigning, as recorded in the inscriptions of Kurnool, Chittoor and 
Coimbatore. 
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The splendour of the Vijayanagar empire has been a subject of 
description at the hands of Indian writers and foreign travellers. 
Barbosa (a Portuguese officer in India) speaks of it as of great 
extent, highly populous and the seat of an active commerce in 
country diamonds, rubies from Pegu, silks of China and Alexandria, 
and cinnabar, camphor, musk, pepper and sandal from Malabar. 
Domingos Paes gives a graphic description of this best provided 
city in tire world, stocked with provisions of varied corn. He says 
“ In this city you will find men belonging to every nation and people, 
because of the great trade which it has and the many precious 
stones there, principally diamonds.” Abdur Razzaq (a Persian 
ambassador at the Vijayanagar court) also speaks in the same tone 
in regard to the pomp and glory of the people then. Unbounded 
prosperity prevailed during this period. According to Paes tliere 
were temples in every street, for these appertain to institutions like 
the confraternities you know of in our parts, of all the craftsmen 
and merchants.” Abdur Razzaq observes, that there were 
“300 sea ports, every one of which is equal to Kalikot (Calicut).” 
Commercial relations were maintained with the islands in the Indian 
Ocean, the Malay Archipelago, Burma, China, Arabia, Persia, 
South Africa, Abyssinia and Portugal. The coinage was in three kinds 
of metals—gold, silver and copper. Govindraja (a native of Kanci- 
puram and contemporary of Krsiiadeva Raya) speaks of the various 
types of dress worn by the king, nobility, army and others. The 
ordinary people, however, were ‘ groaning under heavy taxation.’ 

Society seems to have been very much progressive during this 
period. Women had attained a very high position. According to 
Nuniz (a Portuguese horse-dealer), who spent three years in Vijaya- 
nagara (1535-37), ‘He (the king of Vijayanagara) has also women 
who wrestle, and others who are soothsayers, and he has women who 
write all the accounts of expenses that are incurred inside the gates, and 
others whose duty it is to write all the affairs of the kingdom and com¬ 
pare their books with those of the writers outside. He has women also 
for music, who play instruments and sing. Even the wives of the 

king are well-versed in music.It is said that he has judges, 

as well as bailiffs and watchmen who every night guard the palace 
and they are women.’ In addition it is stated that the Vijaya¬ 
nagara State maintained a large police force of 12,000 on the 
income derived from the proceeds of the brothels! The Raghu- 
ndthahhyudayam speaks very highly regarding the literary acquire¬ 
ments of women. Polygamy prevailed in those days. Nicholo 
Conti, an Italian who came to Vijayanagara in 1420 or 1421, rather 
exaggerates when he observes that the king had 12,000 wives. 
Brahmins had assumed a supreme position. The geat Vidyaranya 
and Vyasaraya, who were the Rajagurus, and many generals were 
Brahmins by birth. The kings of Vijayanagara were giving equal 
treatment to people of different communities. People were against 
eating the flesh of oxen and cows. The period under survey is 
eminently known for its cultural and artistic achievements. Krsna- 
deva Raya (1509-29) himself is known to have written five works 
in Sarhskrt. The Astadiggajas (famous poets) flourished in his 
court. Paddanna, the poet-laureate, enjoyed the respect both of the 
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inotiarch and of the people. In matters of art and architecture, the 
best of the specimens happen to be the Vitthalaswami and the Hazara 
Ramayana temples. Even painting and music had attained high 
eminence. The accounts of Domingos Paes and other foreign 
travellers have spoken of the paintings on the walls of the royal 
palace which have unfortunately not survived. The Lepaksi and 
Brhadisvara temples, however, contain very fine specimens of 
painting. 


Muslim Rule (1565-1686). 

In 1569, Murtaza Nizam Shah, Sultan of Ahmednagab, quarrelled 
with Ali Adil Shah of Bijapur who apparently had occupied part of 
Vijayanagara kingdom and attacked his territory seizing Dharwar. 
In 1570 the feeling of rivalry between Ahmednagar and Bijapur grew 
less keen. With the Kalikat chief they formed a great alliance 
against the Portuguese, and agreed that if successful Ahmednagar 
should keep the north Portuguese possessions and Bijapur overrun 
the south. The Portuguese defenders of Cheul and Goa defeated 
the efforts both of the Ahmednagar and of the Bijapur armies. 
Still the alliance led to a more friendly feeling between Ahmed¬ 
nagar and Bijapur, and in 1573 Ali Adil Shah (1557-79), the Bijapur 
king, was able to arrange that while Ahmednagar spread its power 
northwards, he should be left free to conquer the Karnataka. In 
1573 he marched against Dharwar, one of the strongest forts in the 
Karnataka, which was held by an officer of the late Rama Raja 
who had assumed independence. The fort fell after a siege of 
six months and the surrounding country was annexed to Bijapur. Tlie 
Bijapur king next marched against Bahkapur, the capital of Vejapa 
Raya, formerly a servant of the Vijayanagara kings but now indepen¬ 
dent. After vain appeals for help to Venkatadri, the brother of his 
former master, Velapa Raya defended himself with such vigour that he 
nearly forced the Bijapur troops to raise the siege. The Musalmans 
were specially annoyed by night atttacks from the Karnataka infantry, 
who, valuing their lives but little, entered the tents at night nak^ 
and covered with oil and stabbed the Musalman soldiers in their 
sleep. This novel form of attack caused a panic among the 
Musalmans and their sufferings were increased by the activity of 
the enemy in cutting off their supplies. But in Mustapha Khan the 
Bijapur army had a good commandant. With the help of his Borgi, 
that is apparently Kadagi (northern), that is Maratha-Telugu, 
cavalry, he reopened his lines of communication and by placing 
a strong guard of sentries round the camp checked the night attacks. 
The siege was pressed, and after a year and three months the 
Musalmans were rewarded by the surrender of Bankapur. The 
Bijapur king ordered a superb temple within the fort to be destroyed, 
and himself laid the first stone of a mosque which was built upon 
the foundation. Many towns and districts were conferred upon 
Mustapha Khan, and till his assassination in Bankapur in 1579 the 
whole of the conquered country remained under his management. 
According to Hindu accounts the power of the Vijayanagara kings 
continued at least in name till 1584. Though in 1593 the Hindus for 
a time regained Bahkapur, 1575, the year of the fall of Bahkapur, 
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may be taken as the date when Dharwar came under Bijapur rule. 

Dhamar continued under Bijapur sway for about a hundred years, 
till the capture of Bijapur by the fhnperor Aurangzeb in 1686. Of 
these hundred years almost no details are recorded. 

About 162-3 during Jahangir’s reign William Hawkins wrote Mughal Invasion 
describing the injustice and oppression of Mughal rule in India in and Rise of 
his day and the ruthlessness with which the treasury was enriched- Sivaji. 
Muhammad Adil Shah of Bijapur refused to accept the supremacy 
of the Mughal emperor and was besieged by the latter’s troops. 

In 1633, the emperor Shah Jahan invaded the Dekkan and “laid 
waste ” the country of Bijapur. It was in 1637 that Sahaji Bhonsle, 
who for several years had kept the kingdom of Ahmednagar under 
his direct influence, entered service in the court of Muhammad 
Adil Shah of Bijapur on the extirpation of Ahmadnagar by Shah 
Jahan. This was a period of extreme confusion and disorder in 
the Dekkan. In 1647 Sivaji broke out into open rebellion against 
his father and seized the latter’s jagirs and several forts. He 
rebelled against the Adil Shahi Sultan of Bijapur and established 
himself as a leading chief with Kalyan as his capital. 

In the latter part of the seventeenth century, before Bijapur was 
weakened by the attacks of Sivaji, Dharwar seems to have been 
full of villages of weavers and Hubli to have been a place of 
much wealth and of great trade. In 1673, while ravaging Bijapur 
territory, which was under Muslim rule and was, therefore, looked 
upon by the Marathas as enemy territory, a Maratha army under 
\nnaji Dattu plundered the rich mercantile town of Hubli, the 
centre of a number of manufacturing villages. Merchants of all 
nations were pillaged; and the Bijapur troops, which had been 
stationed for the defence of the town, destroyed any property which 
the Marathas had left. The English factory at Karwar which was 
said to have employed 50,000 weavers in the Dharwar villages, 
had a broker at Hubli to sell all kinds of imports and gather the 
cloth intended for England. The Hubli factory was plundered 
and, according to English accounts, goods were lost worth about 
£ 2,773 (7894 pagocms). The English claimed compensation, but 
Sivaji declared that, except some petty damage estimated by him 
at about £ 70 ( 200 ps.) his troops had done them no harm. In 
1674 Sivaji fortified Nargund thirty miles north of Dharwar, and 
took Dharwar. About the same time, 1673, Abdul Karim Khan, 
the ancestor of the former Nawab of Savanur (a State now merged 
in Dharwar district), on behalf of Bijapur was appointed chief 
captain against the Marathas and governor of the province or 
sarkdr of Bahkapur, which, under Bijapur, included sixteen districts 
or pargands, the chief among them being Nasrabad or Dharwar 
and Gadag. 

In 1685, Sultan Muassim, Aurangzeb’s son, marched in the name 
of the Delhi emperor to regain the south-west portions of the 
Bijapur kingdom which Sivaji had overrun. He took Hubli and 
Dharwar, a place of respectability and strength, and placed garri¬ 
sons in them. But in spite of this success he had to withdraw 
towards Ahmednagar, as his army was greatly reduced by famine 
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and pestilence. In 1686, 15th October, on the capture of Bijapur 
by Aurangzeb, the rest of the Bijapur territories in Dharwar passed 
to the Mughals. 


Mughal Rule (1686-1720). 

The Mughal bule of the country was purely military 
and did not last long. Abdul Rahuf Khan, son of Abdul 
Karim Khan, the Bijapur governor of Bahkapur, entered the 
emperor’s service and received a large share of the Bombay 
Karnataka. Abdul Rahuf at first made his head-quarters at Bahka¬ 
pur, but he afterwards moved to Savanur about six miles to the 
north-east. He left the revenue management of his territories to 
the hereditary Hindu officers, of whom the chief were the desais of 
Navalgund, Sirahatti, Havanur, and Dambal. The death of 
Aurangazeb in 1707 led to the establishment of two Maratha 
principalities under two of Sivaji’s grandsons, Satara under Sahu and 
Kolhapur under Saihbhaji. 


Mabatha Rule (1720-1818). 

In 1719 through the influence of the Syeds who deposed the 
Emperor Farrukh-Siyar (1713-1719) Sahu received three imperial 
grants for the cauth or one-fourth and the sardesmukhi or one-tenth 
of the revenues of the six Deccan provinces, among them Bijapur 
which included Dharwar. The thircl grant was the iwardj or home 
rule of sixteen districts, the only one of which w’ithin Dharwar 
limits was Gadag. After this great cession of territory Fatesing 
Bhonslo, Raja of Akalkot about twenty-three miles south-east of 
Solapur, was appointed to collect the tribute and revenue due from 
Karnataka. In 1723 the Nizam was created viceroy of the Deccan 
by the Emperor of Delhi and assumed independence. In those 
parts of Bombay Karnataka which were not included in the Maratha 
home rule territory or swardj, or had not been wholly eeded in 
grant, the Nizam divided the revenue with the Marathas. As viceroy 
of the Deccan he interfered to suppress disturbances in Bijapur 
Karnataka, and appointed a new governor or subheddr to that 
district. Though Sahu had received the imperial grant of a large 
share of Karnataka and though his claims to levy a fourth and 
a tenth of the revenues of all lands formerly held by the Mughals 
had been admitted, so great was the local power of the chiefs of 
Kolhapur and Savanur that Fatesing Bhonsle, the Maratha general, 
scarcely ventured to cross the Krsna. In 1726, on the pretext of 
levying one-fourth and one-tenth shares of the revenue, Pesava 
Bajirao (1720-1740), with a large army under Fatesing Bhonsle, 
marched into Karnataka. They plundered places as far as Srirahga- 
pattana, but made no attempt to establish their power. In 1730. 
under a treaty between the chiefs of Satara and Kolhapur, though 
•Sahu and the Pesava continued to exercise sovereignty over the 
country between the Krsna and the Tuhgabhadra, excepting some 
forts, it was actually assigned to Kolhapur. 


During these changes the Savanur Nawab who, though no longer 
dependent on the Mughals was subordinate to the Nizam, acquired 
so large a territory that in 1746 he ventured to resist the authority of 
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the farmer of the Maratha dues from the country between the 
Krsna and the Tuhgabhadra. This brought on him a Maratha 
invasion against which he was unable to cope. In 1747 he had to 
agree to a treaty by which he yielded to the Pesava the whole of 
the present sub-divisions of Dharwar, Navalgund and Gadag, and 
parts of Ranebennur and Kod. He was allowed to keep Hubli, 
Bahkapur, Hangal, and other districts together with his family 
possession, the fort of BaAkSpur. It is doubtful whether the terms 
of this treaty were fully carried out. In 1755, while PeSavS 
Balaji’s army was encamped on the north bank of the Krsna on 
its march to the South Karnataka, an officer of the Pesava, Muzaffar 
Khan by name, formerly in M. Bussy’s service, deserted the Pesava 
and joined Abdul Hakim Khan, the Nawab of Savanur, who had 
about this time thrown off his allegiance to the Nizarn. The Pesava 
demanded the deserter’s surrender and as the Nawab refused to 
give him up, the Maratha army crossed the Krsna, and attacked 
Savanur. The Prime Minister of Haidarabad, Shah Nawaz Khan, 
who was at this time in league with the Pesava, observing so 
formidable an advance of Maratha troops, gathered an army of 
observation. The Pesava sent agents to declare that he had no 
intention to make war on the Nizam, that the object of his advance 
was to reduce the Nawab of Savariur, their common enemy whose 
power, he said, was formidable both to the Nizam and to the 
Marathas, and if not crushed would spread over the whole Karnataka. 
Accordingly, a force from Haidarabad joined the Marathas and 
under Bussy’s directions the artillery opened so heavy a fire on 
Savanur that after a siege of three months the Nawab was obliged 
to yield. To secure the withdrawal of the Maratha troops, the 
Nawab, in addition to a large cash payment, to raise which he was 
farced to pledge Bankapur fort to Holkar, was compelled to cede 
eleven more districts, among them Hubli and Misrikote. In return 
he received some districts in Ranebennur and the sub-division of 
Parasgad in Belgaum. The Pe.sava seems not to have taken the 
newly acquired territory under his direct management, but to have 
left most of it to the local desaia whom he made responsible for the 
revenue. 

In 1762 Haidar Ali deposed the Hindu king of Mysore and 
usurped his authority. By 1763 Haidar’s conquests had spread far 
north of the Tuhgabhadra. 'The friendship of Savanur became of 
importance to Haidar and through his general Fazl Ullah he 
suggested to the Savanur chief Abdul Hakim Khan the advantages of 
an alliance. Next year (1764), as the Savanur chief refused to 
separate from the Marathas, Haidar marched against Savanur, and 
after some resistance reduced the Nawab to submission, while Fazl 
Ullah Khan took Dharwar and overran the country as far north as 
the Krsna. In Poona great preparations were made to repel Haidar's 
invasion. An army under Pesava Madhavrao (1762-1773) marched 
towards the Krsna. Gopalrao Patvardhan who was sent in advance 
crossed the Krsna but was defeated by Fazl Ullah. In May 1764, 
when the Pesava approached with an army of 30,000 horse and as many 
foot, Fazl Ullah, leaving a strong garrison in Dharwar, fell back on 
Haidar’s army, which, quitting its entrenched camp at Anavatti in 
Mysore about twenty-five miles south of Bankapur and advancing 
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towards Savanur, took a strong position near RattehaUi about thirty- 
six miles south of Savanur. Here, when joined by Fazl Ullah, 
the whole force under Haidar’s command amounted to about 
20,000 horse and 40,000 foot, of which one-half were disciplined 
infantry. The Pesava gaining through his cavalry correct information 
of the strength of Haidar’s position, determined not to attack it, and 
instead employed his troops in driving out Haidar’s garrisons from 
the towms and villages north of the Varada. In the hope of bringing 
on a general engagement, Haidar moved with 20,000 men intending 
to retire and draw the Marathas towards the strong position which 
Fazl Ullah held with the main body of the army. The Marathas 
threw out a few bodies of skirmishers who, retiring as he advanced, 
drew Haidar forward until their parties, always retiring but gradually 
thickening, at last formed solid masses of horse, which gradually 
moved round between Haidar and his camp and forced him, not 
without heavy loss, to change his feigned retirement into a real 
retreat. He then fell back on his entrenched position at Anavatti. 
The Pesava followed and after a few days appeared to be moving 
columns to invest his camp. Haidar, fancying he saw a chance of 
cutting off one of the Maratha columns, moved out with 2,000 
infantry, 1,000 horse, and four light guns. He was again enticed 
to advance too far and was completely surrounded. The speed of 
their horses saved Haidar and about fifty of his cavalry ; the rest of 
the corps was destroyed. The approach of the south-west monsoon 
(June) put a stop to further hostilities. The Pesava cantoned for 
the rains at Narendra, about five miles north of Dharwar, billetting 
his horsemen among all the villages within a radius of twenty miles, 
As soon as the season allowed (October), the Pesava laid siege to 
Dharw^. He succeeded in breaching the wall, and the town 
capitulated. The whole country north of the Varada was now in 
his possession, except Mundagod in North Kanara, and this, when 
the weather cleared, he .speedily reduced. Madhavarao Pesava made 
over the command of the army to his uncle Raghunathrao or Raghoba 
who in 1765 pursued Haidar across the Tuiigabhadra and forced 
him to agree to a treaty under which, besides paying 32 lakhs of 
rupees, he gave up all claims on Savanur. Dharwar remained under 
the Marathas till 1773. 

Taking advantage of the troubles at Poona caused by the death 
of Madhavrao Pesava (1762-73), Haidar sent a strong detachment in 
1773 under his son Tipu to recover the districts conquered by the 
Marathas in 1764. Haidar entered into close relations with Raghu¬ 
nathrao, the uncle of the murdered Pesava Narayanrao, acknowledged 
him head of the Marathas, and agreed to support him. In 1776, accord¬ 
ing to Mysore accounts, in return for the gift of sixteen lakhs of rupees 
Raghoba agreed that Haidar should take and hold the country to 
the south of the Krsna. Haidar crossed the Tufigabhadra, took 
Bankapur and Savanur, and continued to push northwards till the 
rains (June 1776) stopped active operations. He returned to the 
south, leaving a chosen body of troops in Bankapur with directions 
to watch, and as far as possible prevent supplies passing to the 
Dharwar garrison which had not been reduced. Meanwhile, the 
Poona ministers opposed to Raghunathrao obtained from the Nizam 
a promise to act with them against Haidar. Before the joint Maratha 
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and Nizam armies could march, a small force under Konherrao 
Patvardhan and Pandurang was (1776) sent to drive Haidar’s troops 
out of Savanur. Muhammad Ali, the Mysore general and Raghoba’s 
agent in command of a body of auxiliary Marathas, came up with 
the troops under Patvardhan at Sansi about twenty-five miles 
south-east of Dharw^. Finding the Poona force drawn up in 
order of battle, Muhammad Ali began the action with his cavalry. 
He feigned a check and retiring in apparent disorder was thought¬ 
lessly followed by the Marathas who, confident of victory, pursued 
in headlong haste till the fugitive Musalmans suddenly disappeared 
through openings in a powerful reserve. At the same time a body 
of men in ambush poured into the flanks of the Marathas a tremend¬ 
ous fire of grape and musketry. The slaughter was serious and the 
confusion hopeless. Muhammad Ali made a determined charge at 
the head of his cavalry, and completing the rout, continued the 
pursuit for nine miles and captured many of the Marathas, among 
them their leader Panduraiig. After this defeat, in 1777, the main 
body of the Maratha army of about 30,000 men under Parasurambhau, 
the most distinguished member of the Patvardhan family, and the 
Nizam’s army about 40,000 strong under Ibrahim Khan, marched 
against Haidar. The Nizam’s forces were brought off and the 
Marathas recrossed the Krjna without risking an action. This left 
the field open to Haidar who in 1778 took Dharwar after a protracted 
siege. After the fall of Dharwar, Radami and Jalihal in South 
Bijapur were taken and Hyder was waster of the whole country south 
of the Krsna. He left Nargund, Navalgund, pambaj, and Sirahatti, 
and other strong places in the hands of their estate-holders or desdis 
on their acknowledging his supremacy and agreeing to pay tribute. 
The Poona ministers were too fully occupied with the war against 
Raghunathrao and the English to allow them to make a serious 
attempt to recover Karnataka. Hyder used this interval to 
strengthen his hold on the country by a close alliance with Hakim 
Khan, the Nawab of Savanur. In 1779 the eldest son of the Nawab 
was married to Haidar’s daughter and Hyder’s seeond son was 
married to the Nawab’s daughter. These alliances led Hyder to 
support the Nawab in nominally recovering almost all the posses¬ 
sions which his father had in 1756 ceded to the Marathas. From 
this time till Hyder’s death in 1782 Hakim Khan prospered. 

In 1779, as the Poona ministers were anxious to secure his aid 
in driving the English out of India, Hyder’s right to the Maratha 
territories south of the Krsna was admitted on payment by him of 
a yearly sum of Rs. 11,00,000 to represent the Maratha share of the 
revenue. Afterwards, when the war with the English was nearly 
over and when the treaty of Salbai (1782) was in progress, Nana 
Phadnavis, the Pesava’s minister at Poona, tried to persuade Hyder 
to restore the territory north of the Tuiigabhadra, threatening, if 
Hyder refused, to join the English in attacking Mysore. But the 
rivalry between Nana and Mahadaji Sinde and the death of Haidar 
in 1782 prevented Nana from gaining his object. After Hyder’s 
death, Nana Phadnavis called on Tipu to make good the arrears 
of tribute. 'Tipu acknowledged that tribute was due but evaded 
paying it. A conference was arranged between Nana and the Nizam 
to form plans for recovering the territory to the south of the Kr§na. 
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But they failed to come to an agreement and Tipu remained in 
possession. The Savanur Nawab, who after Haidars death (1782) 
had gone over to the Marathas, incurred Tipu’s wrath, who drove 
his family out and forced him to take refuge at Poona. In 1785, 
by demanding a higher tribute, Tipu estranged Venkatrao, the chief 
of Nargund, who had been his tributary since 1778. As by himself 
he was unable to withstand Tipu, Venkatrao sought the help of 
the Bombay Government and as they were unable to assist him 
he turned to the court of Poona. When Tipu pressed Venkati'ao, 
Nana Phadnavis interfered. He declared that Tipu had no right 
to exact more than the former tribute, that landholders on the 
transfer of districts were liable to no additional payments and fhat 
the rights of Brahman landholders except when guilty of treason were 
always respected. Tiiru replied by sending two bodies of troops to 
demand more tribute than the Nargund chief could pay and so give 
him a pretext for reducing the fort. In March 1785, when news 
reached Poona that the siege of Nargund was begun, a body of 
Marathas was sent from Poona to relieve Venkatrao. Before the 
Poona detachment arrived, want of water had forced the Mysore 
troops to raise the siege. They were still in the neighbourhood, and 
after some skirmishing compelled the Marathas to retire, took the 
fort of Ramdurg about seven miles north of Nargund, and resumed 
the siege of Nargund. On Tipu’s assurance that only the regular 
tribute would be exacted, the Maratha army recrossed the Krsna. 
The siege was pressed with redoubled vigour and on the strength of 
the terms promised by Tipu the Nargund chief capitulated. In spite 
of Tipu’s promises, when the fort was taken the chief was seized 
and he and his family were sent into captivity.® Kittur, a fort in 
Belgaum about forty miles west of Nargund, was also seized, and 
both Kittur and Nargund were garrisoned by Mysore troops. 


In 1786 the Marathas and the Nizam formed an offensive alliance 
against Tipu, and agreed to begin operations by taking from him 
the country between the Krsna and the Tuhgabhadra. A detachment 
of 25,000 troops, chiefly horse, under Tukoji Holkar and Ganespant 
Behere, another Maradia commander, was sent to drive Tipu’s 
garrisons from the neighbourhood of Kittur and to act against the 
Mysore general Burhan-ud-din at Kittur. At the same time the 
confederate army under Haripant advanced and laid siege to 
Badami in South Bijapur, which after a furious and persevering 
attack they succeeded in taking. Holkar’s detachment drove all 
Tipu’s posts from the open country in the neighbourhood of Kittur 
but failed in their attack on Kittur fort. Holkar then made one 
march of uxnvards of sixty miles to Savanur with the object of seizing 
Tipu’s chief banker Raghavendra Naik. Riighavendra succeeded 
in escaping but two or three other smaller bankers fell into Holkar’fj 


•Grant Duff's Marathas, pp. 466-07, says that after Tipu’s forces captured 
Nargund in 1785, the daugliter of the Desai of Nargund was taken into Tipu’s 
harem. It further says that Tipu forcibly circumcised many Hindus of the 
territory south of Kr.sna and 2,000 Brahman disciples of Sahkaracarya destroyed 
themselves to avoid the disgrace. Both these statements have been disputed 
Khare (viii p. 390-5) [quoted in Khan’s History of Tipu Sultan, Calcutta! 
1951, p. 100 (f. n. 65)1, regards it as fiction. The latter statement about 
circumcision is not corroborated by Wilks who gives a detailed account of 
the siege of Nargund. (Vol, II, p, 286-7), 
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hands and had to pay a ransom of two lakhs of rupees. At Savanur 
Holkar was joined by Hakim Khan the Nawab who, though elosely 
related to Tipu, had been so badly treated by him that he willingly 
sided with the Marathas. Hojkar’s and the Nawab’s eombined force 
repulsed an attack by Tipu’s general Burhan-ud-din, who was forced 
to retire to Jade-Anvatti on the Varada. The confederate army under 
Haripant, after the fall of Badami and the seizure of the other forts, 
found itself opposed in the Nizam’s territory by Tipu himself, who 
with the greater part of his army had crossed the Turigabhadra in 
basket boats. As grain and forage were extremely scarce, to procure 
supplies as well as to draw Tipu into the plain country, the Maratha 
general marched to Savanur. Tipu followed and encamped in 
a strong position within six miles of the confederates, keeping the 
town of Savanur between the camps. In this situation both parties 
remained for fifteen days. On the first of October "ripu made 
preparations for a serious attack. He divided his force into four 
columns, the left centre commanded by himself; and after the 
evening meal moved off making a considerable detour with the 
object of delivering a combined attack on the enemy’s left and centre. 
It was arranged that about an hour after midnight, when the head 
of his own column reached the point chosen for attack, 
he should fire a signal gun, which was to be answered by the heads 
of the three other divisions, and the attack was at once to begin. 
The night was dark and rainy. On reaching a small outpost Tipu’s 
column was challenged ; and 'I’ipu, as if bent on letting the enemy 
know of his approach, ordered the outpost to be fired at. He again 
advanced and, when near the camp, fired the signal gun but listened 
in vain for a reply. After much delay and anxiety he fired another 
signal, which was answered by only one gun. He moved on and 
entering the camp a little before dawn found himself with no more 
than three hundred men. In the dark and wet the heads of all 
the columns except his own had lost their way, and from the same 
cause each column had broken into several divisions which were all 
wandering at random in the dark. As the light strengthened, all 
were within view and Tipu collected and arranged his troops. He 
found the Maratha camp empty and their army drawn up on 
a height. They began to cannonade Tipu’s force and he, according 
to his own accounts, ordered no guns of any size to fire in return. 
The confederates, thinking their assailants were without large guns, 
advanced carelessly against them and were repulsed with heavy loss. 
The accuracy of this account is doubtful, but there is no question 
that the day ended in Tipu’s favour as the confederates fell back on 
a position whose left rested on the fort of Savanur. 

The scarcity of forage and the weakness of their position induced 
Haripant to leave Savanur and the Nawab fell back with him ten 
miles. Tipu took Savanur but lay inactive till the Moharram when 
he retired to Baiikapur to hold the festival. In his absence Haripant 
without opposition breached, stormed, and took Sirahatti, a fortified 
town twenty miles north-east of Savanur. While in Savanur Tipu 
sent a messenger nominally to treat of peace but, according to his 
own statement and as the event showed, wdth the object of throwing 
the enemy off their guard. On pretence of forage Tipu moved and 
made a successful night attack on tlie confederate camp and secured 
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the splendid equipage of the Nizam’s general and 500 camels which 
carried it. 

In 1787, fearing that the English were about to take part against 
him, Tipu made a treaty with the Marathas ceding them Nargund 
and in return receiving back the other towns and districts which 
the Marathas had taken. Tipu also agreed to pay the Maratha 
share of the revenue and to restore to the Nawab of Savanur the 
territory which he held before his son’s marriage with Haidar’s 
daugliter. The Nawab dreading 'Tipu’s treachery accompanied the 
Marathas to Poona. 'Tipu never meant to fulfil these engagements. 
As soon as the Marathas had recrossed the Krsna, the Mysore troops 
retook Kittur. The Marathas were much annoyed by Tipu’s faith¬ 
lessness and as both the English and the Nizam were interested in 
preventing increase of "Tipu’s power, in 1790 when his attacks on 
Travankore gave the English grounds for acting against Tipu, 
an offensive alliance was formed against him by the English, the 
Marathas and the Nizam. After preliminaries were settled the 
Maratha force was placed under Para.surambhau Patvardhan whom 
the English engaged to supply with a detachment of British troops. 
The 8th and 11th battalions of Native Infantry, one company of 
European and two companies of Native Artillery, with six field 
pieces, which was the force named to act with the Marathas, sailed 
from Bombay under the command of Captain Little about the 20th 
of May 1790. They disembarked at Sangamesvar in Ratnagiri on 
the 29th of May, reached the top of the Amba pass by the 10th June 
and arrived at a village not far from Tasgaon, about fifty miles east 
of the Amba pass, on the 18th, where they joined Para^uram’s army, 
The combined force did not cross the Krsna till the 11th of August 
As they advanced they found no difficulty in driving out 'Tipu’s 
soldiery and the country was rapidly occupied until they came to 
the village of Narendra, about five miles north of Dharwar. When 
they reduced Narendra the Maratha force was daily joined bv small 
parties till the whole amounted to 25,000 horse, 15,000 foot, and 
fifteen pieces of heavy cannon twenty-four pounders and upwards. 
The fort of Dharwar was held for Tipu by Badr-uz-Zaman Khan, 
one of his most trusted generals, with a garrison of seven thousand 
regulars and three thousand irregulars armed with match-locks and 
swords. The combined English and Maratha army appeared before 
the fort on the 18th of September. Till the 30th of October nothing 
of importance was done. On the 30th of October the English 
detachment attacked a body of the defenders who were posted 
outside the walls of the town. The defenders were driven back 
with the loss of three guns and a large number of killed and wounded. 
The loss on the side of the English was ten men killed and fifty-nine 
wounded. After this attack nothing further took place till the 13th 
of December when the British force attacked and took the town 
with a loss of sixty-two English and several hundred Marathas killed 
and wounded. The town was reoccupied by the defenders but they 
were driven out. As the siege made little progress, on the 28th of 
December the British contingent was strengthened by the 2nd 
Bombay Regiment and the ninth battalion of Native Infantry from 
Bombay under Lieutenant-Colonel Frederick and afterwards bv 
a corps about 300 strong, fifty of them Europeans of all nations and 
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the rest natives, commanded by Mr. Yvons, an English gentleman CHAPTER 2. 
in the Pesavas service. In spite of these reinforcements, the siege 
languished. On the 13th of March (1790) Colonel Frederick died marTtma Rule 
worn out by delays and disappointments. The siege was kept up (1720-1818). 
till the 4th of April, or twenty-nine weeks in all, when the garrison, War with Tipu 
reduced by desertion and death from 10,000 to 3,000, capitulated. 

During the siege the loss of the English detachment was 500 killed 
and wounded, of whom one hundred were Europeans ; the Maratha ' 

loss was estimated at 3,000. After the fall of Dharwar, several places, 
among them Kusgal fort about twelve miles to the south-east of 
Dharwar and the rich trading town of Hubli, surrendered to the 
Marathas. The scene of war between the confederates and Tipu 
was transferred to the country south of the Tungabhadra; and the 
whole of the Bombay Karnataka passed to the Marathas. 

In spite of the frequent wars, when it passed from Tipu to the Condition, 1790- 
Marathas the district was fairly prosperous. From Moor’s Narrative 1800. 
of Captain Little’s detachment we learn that for about sixteen miles 
north of Dharwar the country was very rich ; no garden mould could 
be richer. The lands near Dharwar were in the highest state of 
tillage, affording the cattle luxuriant pasturage and the army plentiful 
supplies. About ten miles south-east of Dharwar the country round 
Hubli was well wooded and watered and, allowing for the time of 
the year (April), was in the highest tillage. Though there were no 
ornamental buildings, the town of Hubli was a rich centre of trade 
sending sandalwood and ivory to the western coast chiefly through 
Goa, and receiving silk, cotton goods and rice. Many rich bankers 
negotiated bills on distant places and had such weight in the money 
market that the exchange and the currency of a great part of the 
neighbouring country was controlled by Hubli. Though the town 
of Savanur, about thirty-six miles south-east of Dharwar, had lately 
(1786) been ruined, the country round it was rich and well tilled. 

About ten miles south of Savapur near Devagiri the country was 
well wooded, watered, and tilled. At Haveri and Motebennur, 
about ten miles south-east of Devagiri, the country had the same 
rich appearance. Motebennur, a market town, was particularly 
flourishing with stone houses and a brisk traffic with Mysore, 
chiefly in sandalwood. Birgi, about four miles further south, 
was almost surrounded with groves and gardens. Ranebennur 
in the extreme south-east of the district was a market 
town of some extent and importance with large gardens and groves 
to the east and north. In times of peace the country was full of 
oxen and sheep; the sheep for food, the oxen for work. Sheep 
were very cheap, selling at 4 to the rupee. Fowls were abundant, 
about 20 to the rupees; there were no geese, turkies, or tame ducks. 

The forests had tigers, bears and leopards, a few lynx, and no lion.s 
There were wolves, hyaenas, jackals, and foxes on every hill, and 
in the open country endless herds of antelope and other deer. 

There were peafowl, partridges, quail, snipe, doves, plover, jungle- 
cock, florican, and bustard. The ponds were full of duck, teal, and 
wigeons. Fish were seldom eaten ; the necessaries of life were 
so abundant that there was no need to drain the pools. In times of 
plenty grain was very cheap. A bullock-load or 160 pounds 
(80 pakka shers) of millet, enough to last a family of six for a month. 
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could be bought for Re. 1. Fruit and vegetable.s were less plentiful 
than grain, fowls, and mutton. Plantains were the chief fruit, and 
mangoes were abundant though inferior to Bombay, Goa, and other 
coast mangoes. Palm-juice was drunk fresh and fermented. The fer¬ 
mented juice was drunk to excess by most of the lower classes. 
The other fruits were melons, pomegranates, grapes, pineapples, 
limes, custard apples, jacks, and guavas. Cocoanuts and dates were 
abundant and were sent to the coast. Though it was supposed that 
the cocoa-palm did not flourish away from the sea, there were groves 
or forests of cocoa-palm 150 miles from the coast. Neitl.cr rice 
nor gram was common; millet took the place of rice or wheat and 
kuUhi of gram. Waring in his Mardthds states that about this time 
(1792) the district or sarkdr of Bankapur of the province or subhd. of 
Bijapur contained sixteen sub-divisions or pargands yielding a yearly 
revenue of Rs. 25,42,990.* 


By the treaty of Srirahgapattana (February 1792) at the end of 
the third Mysore War (1790-1792) the Marathas were confirmed in 
their possession of the Bombay Karnataka. Most of Dharwar and 
Savanur was made over to Parasurambhau not as a grant or jdgir, 
but in payment of the expenses he had incurred in the late war with 
Tipu. The parts not ceded to Parasurambhau’s family were assigned 
for the support of certain garrisons and for the payment of the 
Maratha army under the command of Dhondopant Gokhale, 
an officer of the Pesava whom, during his absence to Srirahgapattana, 
Parasurambhau had left behind and who before ParaSuram’s return 
had, by raising money and troops, become so strong that ParaSuram- 
bhau had to temporise with him. 

While Parasurambhau was in the country south of the Tuhga- 
bhadra, a Maratha named Dhondia Vagh whose daring and unscrupu 
lousness had raised him to high rank in the Mysore army left Tipu’s 
service, and in 1790 with a few followers settled as a freebooter in 
the country near Dharwar. On his return from Mysore in 1793 
Parasurambhau was too busily engaged in disputes with the Kolhapur 
chief to leave him time to attempt to suppress Dhondia. In 1794 
Dhondopant whom the Poona government had directed to act against 
Dhondia attacked him with great vigour. Dhondia Vagh was totally 
defeated and forced to take refuge with his late master Tipu witli 
whom he had been negotiating for the recovery of Savanur. From 
1795 to 1800 the district was full of disturbances owing to Parasu- 
ram’s absence at Poona and Kolhapur to the self-aggrandizement 
of Dhondopant Gokhale, who in 1796 through the last Pesava 
Bajirao’s (1796-1817) friendship had been appointed the Pesavas 
governor or sar-subheddr of the Bombay Karnataka, and to the lax 
system of administration. In 1797 one Bhimrao, who had possessed 
himself of Damba} in Gadag, gathered an army and with Dhondo- 
paiit Gokhale’s aid or connivance ravaged the rieh and hitherto 

•The details are Haveri Rs. 2,57,456, Masur Rs. 15,000, Kundgola Rs. 9,09,037, 
Karajgi Rs. 1,20,000, Kumdaran Rs. 41, 250, Dharwar or Nasarabad Rs. 1,20,129 
Nargal Rs. 54,377, Gadini Rs. 3,1.3,105, Mi^rikdte Rs, 97,500, Lakshiiie^var 
Rs. 2,59,529, Rynabeli Rs, 82,500, Haliyal Rs. 24,581, Bajgal Rs. 37,500 
BenehaUi Rs, 68,781, Harihar Rs. 10,368 and Risihali Rs. 1,31,903. The Naval- 
gund and Nargund sub-divisions belonged to the district of Torgal. Naval- 
gund yielded a yearly revenue of Rs. 75,420, and Nargund of Rs. 75,000, 
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untouched country south of the Malaprahha, and for twelve year:j 
carried on unceasing pillage and murder until at last Dhondopant’s 
nephew BajDU Gokhale was forced to disown and seize him. This 
was not done until one-half of the population of the tract was 
destroyed and tillage was confined to little circles round villages 
from which the people on the approach of the enemy had to betake 
themselves to the village tower. These towers with which the 
villages however small were furnished were the only security the 
people had for their lives, though oceasionally even the towers were 
set fire to and all within died of suffocation. While the north was 
thus disturbed the other parts of the district were not at rest. 
Contests were continually going on between the Kolhapur chief, 
Parasurambhau, and Dhondopant Gokhale, sometimes jointly, some¬ 
times each for himself. In the course of these struggles (1799) 
Dhondopant appropriated Navalgund and Gadag which belonged 
to a hereditary desdi ; a great portion of the Bhau’s territory was 
ravaged and usurped by the Kolhapur chief ; and in 1799 Parasuram ■ 
bhau was killed. In 1799 the fourth Mysore war ended on the 4th 
of May by the victory of the confederate British and Nizam’s armies, 
the fall of Srirahgapattana and the death of Tipu. 

The descriptions of the country seem to show that it had fallen 
off considerably between 1790 and 1800. In 1790 and 1791 the 
ravages of Parasiiram’s army had caused ruin and famine, and 
between 1790 and 1794 the uncontrolled brigandage of DhoijdiB 
Vagh had impoverished the people.* In u private letter dated the 
20th of May 1800 Major Munro wrote : Savanur and Dharwar belong 
to the Pciava and to Appasaheb, tlie son of Parasurambhau. Neither 
of them have much authority. Their deputies plunder each other 
and arc seldom able to collect the revenue as their districts are 
full of a rebellious or rather of a thieving set of petty landlords. 
Colonel A. Wellesley, afterwards the Duke of Wellington, while in 
pursuit of Dhondia Vagh wrote in a letter to Government dated the 
7th of July 1800: ‘Whether from a recollection of former oppres¬ 
sions or from a sense of their inability to protect them, it is clear 
that the people are averse to the government of the Bhau’s family 
and desire a change.’ In a letter to Major Munro on the 7th of 
August 1800, Colonel Wellesley wrote, ‘ I hope that before we shall 
have done in this country, if we do not take it for ourselves we 
shall establish in it a strong government, one v^^hich can keep the 
relations of amity and peace. At all events, we have established 
a respect for ourselves ; we have gained a knowledge of and have 
had friendly intercourse with the principal people ; and it is not 
probable that they will hereafter be very forward to encourage any 
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“Gleis’s Life of Munro, I, 260, When in 1791 Parasurambhau 
accompanied the English and the Nizam in their wars against Tipu he spread 
Itavoc and dismay wherever lie went. The country about' Sa,sivhally in 
Mysore before Parasuram’s invasion (1791) was in a very good state. After 
liis destructive march not above one-fourth of the people remained alive and 
these were left destitute of everything which the Marathas could either carry 
away or destroy. The wretched remnants of the inhabitants had again begun 
to recover, when Dhondhia Vagh came among them (1790-1794). He did 
not put any one to death ; but he plundered the houses and even burned some 
of the villages, the inhabitants of which he suspected of hiding their property 
Buchanan’s Mysore, III. 305. 
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disturbance in our country. They see plainly that it is in our power 
to retaliate, and from what I have seen of their country and their 
mode of management, I am of opinion that at present our robbers 
would get more than theirs, or in other words that they have 
more to lose than we have.’ 

According to Buchanan, the territory south of the Varada, though 
fertile, was greatly inferior to the Savaniir district; but both were 
fast becoming desert.* Near Harihar and as far at least as Savanur 
most of the husbandmen were Lihgayats. There were scarcely any 
Marathas among them. Very few of the poorer people married as 
the expense of the marriage ceremony was considered too great. 
They pleased their mistresses by a piece of cloth after which they 
lived as husband and wife; and both the woman and her children 
were as much respected as if she had been married with due 
ceremonies. There were very few spinsters. Few of the men were 
in the habit of going to foreign countries, and the rich had more 
wives than one, which made up for the men who lived as bachelors. 
The people on the banks of the Tuiigabhadra were remarkably fickle, 
constantly changing from one side of the river to the other and at 
each time changing their masters.f 

After his defeat in 1794 Dhondia Vagh re-entered Tipu’s service 
and was offered speedy preferment if he would turn Muhammadan. 
Dhondia refused, was forcibly circumcised, and was cast into prison. 
He was kept in irons till he was set free by the English on the taking 
of Sriraiigapattana in May 1799. He soon began to plunder and 
with 300 men was driven from Mysore by a British force under 
Colonel Stevenson and Colonel Dalryrnple. He then entered 
Dharwar but was attacked by Dhoijdopant Gokhale into whose 
hands his family and effects fell. He next fled towards the territories 
of the Nawab of Savanur pursued by a detachment of Maratha horse. 
He offered to enter into Gokhale’s service hut Gokhale refused to 
receive him unless he gave himself up. He left Savanur aird in 
August or September 1799 entered the Kolhapur service, the chief 
readily receiving him into his army. He became too strong for the 
Kolhapur chief, quarrelled with him, set up for himself, gathered 
the disaffected and discontented of all parts of India, and taking 
advantage of the absence of Appasaheb and Gokhale at the siege 
of Kolhapur, re-entered the district and established himself so firmly 
that no force which they could bring could ever drive him from it. 
He assumed the title of the King of the two Worlds and in the 
early months of 1800 plundered several places near Kittur in 
Belgaum on the Dharwar frontier and to the north of Dharwar. 
He then established himself in the Savanur country and on the first 
of May 1800 laid siege to Dambal, twelve miles south-east of Gadag. 
While Dhondia was engaged at the siege of Dambal, Appasaheb 
Patvardhan detached a force of 5000 cavalry and a large body of 
infantry to stop his progress. Against Appa’s force Dhondia des¬ 
patched one of equal strength. Appa’s force was attacked, beaten 
and dispersed and about 300 horse were taken to Dhondia’s camp, 
Dhondia got possession of Dambal, advanced to Havanur then in 

“Buchanan’s Mysore III, 313. 

iBuchanan’s Mysore III, 814-15. 
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Ihe Savanur country, and was joined by all kinds of people, chiefly 
Musalmans from Aurangabad, Hyderabad, Kadappa, and almost the 
whole of Tipu’s cavalry. He sent small detachments across the 
Varada to take forts in that country and to make collections, and by 
the 18th of June 1800, except Havanur on the left bank of the 
Tuhgabhadra about sixteen .miles north of Ranebennur, there was 
no fort of any consequence which had not fallen into Dhondia’s 
hands. 
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Colonel Wellesley, who was in command of the troops in Mysore, 
represented that so long as Dhondia remained at large it was 
impossible to settle the Maratha frontier, or to restore peace and 
order in Sonde in North Kanara which had been ceded to the 
English on the death of Tipu. He was ordered to march with 
a large force against Dhondia and was authorized to enter Maratha 
territory. He arrived at Harihar on the right bank of the Tuhga¬ 
bhadra. on the 16th of June, and on the 20th of June sent a patrol 
to reconnoitre the fort of Airani on the left bank of the Tuhgabhadra 
about six miles below Harihar. The fort was left by the garrison 
during the night and the English troops took possession on the 
morning of the 21st. By the 24th of June Colonel Wellesley had 
passed the Tungabhadra and on the 27th arrived with cavalry and 
advanced pickets before Ranebennur about twelve miles west of 
Airani. Tire fort fired on the cavalry and an attack was instantly 
ordered. The assault was made by advanced pickets of fifty 
Europeans and 150 Indians under the command of Lt. Col. Mony- 
penny and the leading battalion. Colonel Stevenson posted cavalry 
round the fort to cut off the garrison’s retreat and Lt. Col. Monypenny 
led the attack with such dash that the place was escaladed without 
the loss of a man. Most of the garrison of 500 men were killed. 
Like the fort of Airani Ranebennur was given to Appasaheb. 
Shortly after the capture of Ranebennur a detachment under Colonel 
Stevenson drove Dhoridias people out of the country between the 
X^arada and the Tuhgabhadra. 


Meanwhile Dhondopaht Gokhale was moving south from Kolhapur 
ostensib y to co-operate with Colonel Wellesley against Dhondia 
who had removed (19th June) to Hubli. It was arranged that Gokhale 
Jould not cross the Malaprabha until Colonel Wellesley had passed 
w advanced to Savanur. But before Colonel 

Wellesley had passed the Varada, Gokhale crossed the Malaprabha 
and went into the Kittur district with the intention of making 
peace with Dhondia. He restored to Dhondia his family and every¬ 
thing that was taken from him in his defeat in 1799, and sent 
an agent to bis camp to negotiate. Hearing that after leaving him 
the same agemt had gone to Colonel Wellesley’s camp, Dhondia 
suspected Gokhale of treachery and moved against him. Gokhale 

buf rib of KitSr. 

but on the 30th of June between Dharwar and Haliyal in Kanara 

attacked his rear-guard of 250 horse and cut it to pieces 
Gokhde, who was m command, was slain. Four of the guns fell 
into Dhondia s hands who pursued the main body of the army 
The horse escaped, some to Dhar^^^ar and others to Haliyal whle 
they were welcomed and protected by a British detachment.' Newi 
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CHAPTOR 2, of Gokhale s defeat and death reached Colonel Wellesley at Rane- 
History. bennur on the 2nd of July. He left Ranebennur and arrived at 
Mabatha Rule Haveri on the Poona-Harihar road on the 3rd, reached Devagiri 

Varada on the 7th. After 
°”i800 ’ building a redoubt to guard the boats and secure communication 

with the rear, he crossed to the left bank of the Varada. On the 
11th Colonel Wellesley heard that Dhomlia, who had been in the 
Kittur country till the 7th, had advanced to Kundgola, about twenty 
miles north of Savanur, with the intention of giving him battle. 
Colonel Wellesley marched to Savanur on the 12th to place his 
baggage in safety. On the evening of the 13th he heard that 
Dhondia had come to within six miles of his camp and then returned 
to Kundgola. Leaving his baggage in Savanur, on the morning of 
the 14th Colonel Wellesley marched to Kundgola, but on the night 
of the 13th Dhondia had fled about eighteen miles east to Kanveh. 
Thus between the morning of the 13th and of the 14th Dhondia 
marched about fifty-four miles. Dhondia had left a garrison of 
600 men in Kundgola, which the British troops attacked after a march 
of over twenty-two miles and when they had been under arms more 
than twelve hours. The cavalry under Colonel Stevenson surrounded 
the place ; the gateway was attacked by the 1st battalion of the 
i2th Regiment and an endeavour was made to blow it open, while 
the grenadiers of the 73rd Regiment under Captain Todd, supported 
by those of the 1st battalion of the 8th Regiment, escaladed the 
curtain on the opposite side with a spirit which overcame every 
obstacle. The place was carried vv’th small loss on the evening of 
the 14th. As Dhondia’s people had begun to desert him at Kundgola, 
Colonel Wellesley issued a proclamation offering a reward of 
Rs. 30,000 for his person. 

On the 15th Colonel Wellesley marched to Lakhmesvar, a large 
and rich town about sixteen miles south-east of Kundgola which was 
evacuated. On the 16th he marched twelve miles north to Sirahatti 
which before his arrival had been undergoing a siege for three 
weeks. Colonel Wellesley spent the 17lh and 18th in retracing 
his steps to Savanur to get his baggage and provisions. Meanwhile 
Dhondia had fled from Kanveh on the 15th to the forests behind 
Dambal and thence on the 17th to Annigeri. On the night of the 
19th Colonel Wellesley was joined at Savanur by part of Cokhale’s 
beaten army under the command of his nephew Bapu Cokhale, 
which had remained at Haliyal from the day of their defeat (30th 
June). With the intention of joining Colonel Bowser, who was 
coming from the Doab, Colonel Wellesley left Savanur, arrived at 
Kalasa about ten miles north on the 22nd, at Lakhmesvar about 
five miles further north on the 23rd where he received supplies 
of cattle, and at Sirahatti about ten miles further north on the 25th, 
where he was joined by about 1500 Maratha horse, the remaining 
portion of Gokhale’s beaten army. On the 26th he went to Dambal, 
about fifteen miles north-east, and appeared before the fort which 
contained about 1,000 men. To them he offered a promise of safety, 
and gave them an hour to consider till the line would come up’. 
They declined to accept the terms oEered and the fort was surrounded 
by the cavalry under Colonel Stevenson and by the Marathas under 
Gokhale. The commandant of the fort fell into the hands of the British 
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troops and was hanged.® The fort was handed to the Pesavas 
commandant who had been confined in irons in the fort since 
Dhondia took it on the 4th of May. 

On the 27th Colonel Wellesley arrived at Gadag, about fifteen 
miles north, but found it empty. The fall of Dambal was a severe 
blow to Dhondia, who moved from Annigeri to Saundatti in 
Bclgaum with the object of crossing the Malaprabha. By the 27th 
of July the whole district was cleared of Dhondia and his people; 
not a single stronghold was left in his hands. Colonel Wellesley 
arrived at Alagavadi, about five miles north of Navalgund, on the 
29th. From Alagavadi he marched into Belgaum, plundered and 
destroyed Dhondia’s camp on the Malaprabha, pursued him 
through Belgaum, Bijapur and the Nizam’s territories, until on the 
10th of September he was surprised and killed at the Nizam’s village 
of Konagal. The destruction of Dhondia’s power did not free the 
district from disturbance. So bitter was the feeling between Pesava 
Bajirao and the Patvardhans that the Pesava instructed Bapu Gokhale, 
bis governor or sar-subhedar of the Bombay Karnataka to harass 
and annoy Appa Saheb, and in November 1801 Bapu Gokhale 
brought an army and took and plundered Savanur and HWeri. 

In October 1802 Pesava Bajirao was driven by Holkar from Poona, 
and took refuge with the English with whom he entered into the 
treaty of Bassein (31st December). Under the terms of this treatv, 
in return for the British guarantee of protection and to meet the 
e.'cpenses of the subsidiary force, along with other territory Bajirao 
ceded to the English the Savanur country with twenty-six sub¬ 
divisions and with a yearly revenue of Rs. 10,22,840 and the sub-divi¬ 
sion of Bahkapur with a yearly revenue of Rs. 5,56,760. At the close 
of 1803, this territory was restored to the Pesava in exchange for land 
in Bundelkhand. To reinstate Bajirao at Poona, General Wellesley 
who had returned to Mysore after Dhondia’s death again entered 
(1803) Dharwar on his way to Poona. During the campaign against 
S'nJe and the Berar Raja (1803), the district though torn by 
internal dissensions, remained fairly quiet, as General Wellesley had 
made it clearly understood that he would not have his communiea- 
tion with the south disturbed. Between 1800 and 1803 the struggle 
for power and plunder among the local estate-holders and officers 
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"Wellington’s Despatches, I. 69. The commandant seems to have been 
hanged because he did not give up the fort (Cov. Gen. to Secret Com. of 
the Board of Directors, 31st August 1880, Wellin^on’s Despatches, I. 69). 
Colonel Wellesley seems to have afterwards regretted that the commandant was 
hanged. In 1801, Colonel Stevenson, who was second in command at Dambal, 
wrote to General Wellesley to use his influence to get him the same summary 
powers which General Wellesley had at Dambal. General Wellesley (1st July 
1801, Sup. Despatches, II. 484), disapproved of Colonel Stevenson’s proposal, say¬ 
ing such e.vtraordinary powers ought never to be exercised. According to a cor¬ 
respondent in the Bombay Gazette (27th April 1881), before he left India, 
General Wellesley induced the Government of Bombay to allow the widow of tlie 
commandant to adopt a son and the son to bear the hereditary title of Bahadur 
Desai of Dambal. According to Rao Bahadur Tirmalrao the commandant’s 
name was Srinivas Venkafadri, a Smarta Brahman whose grandson joined the 
rebellion in 1858, and forfeited his life and estates. A correspondent of the 
Bombay Gazette (10th March 1881), noticed that the people of the country 
had not forgotten the hanging of the commandant. 
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of the Pe.sava government continued without intermission. The 
two chief estate-holders within Dharwar limits were Appa Saheb 
Patvardhan who enjoyed a yearly revenue of Rs. 4 laldis and who 
kept 500 horse and 1000 foot, and Venkatrao of Nargund and 
Ramdurg, a near relative of both Appa Saheb and Bapu Gokhale, 
who enjoyed a revenue of Rs. 1,25,000 and who kept 500 men to 
garrison Nargund fort. Among the officers of the Pei^ava were 
Bapu Gokhale who commanded a force of 2,000 horse, 1,000 infantry 
with two or three guns, and 1,000 Pindaris. He held Navalgund 
and Gadag yielding a revenue of Rs. 5 iakhs and added much to his 
income by plundering the country near his districts. Ganpatrao 
Pense, besides holding his own estate in South Bijapur, managed 
Rariebennur and Hangal which were the estates of a Poona officer 
named Rupram Chaudhari; these estates together yielded a yearly 
revenue of Rs. 1,20,000. Bapuji Sinde, who had commanded Dharwar 
fort since n94, maintained a garrison of 800 persons and 120 horse 
out of the revenues of the districts of Betigeri and Maradagi yielding 
a yearly revenue of Rs. 1,20,0(.X). Amratrao, the adoptive brother of 
Pesava Bajirao, held the town and districts of Annigeri and Parasagad 
in Belgaum yielding a yearly revenue of Rs. 50,ci00. Besides these 
there was Kheir Khan, the Nawub of Savanur, the only Musalman of 
note. He had been so ill-used by Tipu and was so harassed by 
the Brahman estate-holders and chiefs, that in 1800 he placed himself 
under the protection of Colonel Wellesley. Colonel Wellesley had 
arranged to secure his revenues to the Nawab but nothing was done. 
He was a pensioner on the Marathas, but his pension of Rs. 5,000 
a year was seldom paid. In 1806 his palace was in ruins and himself 
and his family in rags. 

Towards the close of Bajirao’s Pesavaship (1813-18), as they knew 
he was bent on their ruin, most of the Southern Maratha chiefs, though 
not actively turbulent, maintained an attitude of semi-independence 
of the Pesava. To this want of harmony among the rulers were added 
the poverty of the country and the misery of the peasantry brought 
about by the Fe^ava s system of farming the revenue. Independently 
of the distrust which Bajirao’s character and aims e.xcited, the power 
wielded by the notorious Trimbakji Dengle caused general disgust. 
The temper of the country was shown in 1814 by the refusal of the 
commandant of Dharwar to give up the fort to Trimbakji in accordance 
with the orders of the Pe.sava who had to send a force to invest it." 
On the 13th of June 1817, under the treaty of Poona, the Pesava 
agreed to cede territory in lieu of the contingent he was bound by 
the treaty of Bassein to maintain. Dharwar and Kusugal about fifteen 
miles east of Dharwar, together with the districts south of the VaradS, 
were among the cessions. The early occupation of these districts 
was considered of great importance to the British interests as it 
would facilitate the extensive operations at that time in course 
of preparation against the Pindaris, and in the case of rupture with 

•Grant Duffs Marathas, 623-624. When ashed by Bajirao to surrender the 
fort to Trimbahji the commandant replied : “ If your Highness will send 

a gentleman to relieve me in the command, or if you will send a clerk in your 
own name, to whom I can commit my charge, your servant will present the 
keys to him ; but I will never give over tlie fort of Dharwar to such a person 
as Trimbakji Dengle. 
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the Pe^ava the possession of Dharwar would be of infinite value 
to any force advancing from the south. 

Colonel, afterwards Sir Thomas, Munro was appointed Commis¬ 
sioner with both civil and military command of the newly acquired 
territory. Taking with him a force already on the Tuhgabhadra 
under Brigadier General Pritzler, he marehed to Dharwar. Major 
Newall at the head of a battalion of Native Infantry was sent in 
advance, and he conducted matters with so much address that he 
prevailed on the garrison, though in a state of mutiny, to yield. In 
July 1817 when Colonel Munro and his party arrived they found 
the fort in the hands of the Company’s troops. Shortly after his 
arrival and before hostilities with the Pe^ava had begun Munro was 
ordered to reduce Sondur, a principality beyond the Tuhgabhadra, 
whose chief had defied the authority of the Pe^ava and for whose 
reduction the Company had long before given a pledge. On the 
11th of October, leaving the second battalion of the 4th Regiment 
of Native Infantry and two six-pounder field-pieces under the 
command of Major Newall to occupy Dharwar, Kusugal, and Rane- 
bennur, Colonel Munro and Lt. Col. Dalrymple crossed the 
Tuhgabhadra with the remainder of the force and- reduced Sondur. 
After this service, on the 7th of November, in obedience to instruc¬ 
tions, Colonel Munro made over command to Colonel Hewett, C. B., 
with directions to move the brigade to the point where Brigadier- 
General Pritzler was appointed to join. Colonel Munro returned 
to Dharwar on the 14th of November, and there heard of the out¬ 
break of the war with the Pe^ava and of the battle of Khadki (5th 
November). On the 28th of November he wrote to the Governor- 
General : “ The hostile conduct of the Pesava and my present situation 
in the middle of the Southern Marathas, where I have an opportunity 
of seeing a good deal of their civil and military government, will, 
I hope, in some degree excuse my addressing your lordship. The 
local situation of the Poona territories and the still remaining 
influence of the Pesava as the nominal head of the Maratha States, 
make the overthrow of his government perhaps the most important 
of all the measures that can be adopted for the safety of our own 
dominions. * « « it may be a matter of some difficulty to decide 

what ought to be established in its room, and whether the chief of the 
government should be taken from among the relations of the Pesava 
or the descendants of Shivaji. Before the establishment of the new 
state it might be expedient to require the cession to the British Govern¬ 
ment of the provinces south of the Krsna. The provinces between 
the Varda and the Krsna are not properly Maratha; though there 
is a considerable mixture of Marathas, the Kanarese form the body 
of the people. The Maratha estate-holders or jagirdars and thefir 
principal servants are in some measure considered as strangers and 
conquerors. The best of the horse are in general Marathas and are 
no doubt attached to their chiefs; but the infantry in the forts and 
villages are mostly Kanarese and are ready to join any power that 
will pay them. All the trading classes are anxious for the expulsion 
of the Marathas because they interrupt their trade by arbitrary 
exactions and often plunder them of their whole property. The heads 
of villages, a much more powerful body than the commercial class, 
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are likewise very generally desirous of being relieved from the 
Maratha dominion.” 

When Colonel M'lmro heard that war had broken out, he began 
to make preparations to act against the Pe;5ava s troops and to take 
the country. For these purposes his means were of the slenderest. 
The force at his disposal consisted of five companies of Native 
Infantry, one gim, and one mortar. He had not even the help of 
a staff officer. But he had a most able second in Lt. Col. Newall 
who, after being appointed by the Madras Government to the 
special command of the fortress of Dharwar, was allowed to leave 
it for more active and important service in the field. Just 
before the outbreak of the war the Pesava had directed 
the Southern Maratha chiefs to reoccupy the district ceded 
by the treaty of Poona and had ordered Kasirao Gokliale, his civil 
and military governor, to support them. The country was studded 
with forts, all of which though not of a superior order were secure 
against hasty assault and required to be breached in order to be 
reduced. These, together with other posts capable of embarras¬ 
sing the movements of an enemy, were also filled with the Pe^ava’s 
adherents. With these difficulties Munro, who was promoted to 
be General on the 29th of November, had to deal. He wrote 
several times to the Madras Government for regular troops, but 
no troops were sent. Availing himself of the confidence and good¬ 
will of the people he took the bold step of using the inhabitants 
of the ceded country to subdue it for him. Ho appointed military 
officers or amildars to most of the Pesava’s districts with orders to 
enlist armed constables or peons and take as much territory as 
possible. He had soon as many as twenty-five officers or amildars, 
with about seven thousand constables or peons. Among the officers 
one Ramrao of Mysore was appointed to Navalgund about twenty 
miles north-east of Dharwar. He very quickly took possession of 
more than half the district, and on the 19th of December (1817) 
advanced from a village about two miles from Navalgund with 
500 men to attack Kasirao Gokhale’s son who was at that place with 
a body of seven hundred horse. About 600 of the horse were 
picketed in the streets and in the open space between the town 
and the fort. The rest were mounted and watching Ramrao who 
advanced at noon so rapidly that he entered the town before the 
horsemen could mount and leave. The panic was so great that the 
Maratha horse fled in every direction without attempting to offer 
resistance. Nineteen horses were taken alive and twenty were found 
dead. A large number of the Pelava’s troops were killed, Ka^irao’s 
son escaped with difficulty and of the two ofificers under him one 
was killed and the other wounded and taken. On hearing of the 
defeat of his son, Kasirao, who was then at Badami in South 
Bijapur, marched to join him with 550 horse and 200 foot, and after 
gathering the fugitives reached Navalgund on the 22nd of December. 
Ramrao retired into the old fort and on the 23rd, with his ammuni- 
tion nearly exhausted, he was very hard-pressed by Kasirao. On 
hearing that Kasirao had reached Navalgund on the morning of the 
23rd, General Munro marched from Dharwar with two flank 
companies, one of the battalion guns, and a five and a half inch 
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mortar under the command of Major Newall. Within two miles 
of Navalgund some small parties of horse were seen ; and about 
a mile further the main body was discovered moving slowly along 
the side of a rising ground at a distance of about a thousand yards. 
As they seemed to intend to come round on General Munro’s 
baggage two shells were thrown and two horsemen were killed. 
On this the whole body moved off attended by about two hundred 
foot and were soon out of sight leaving about ten dead in the 
streets. 
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After the blockade of Navalgund was raised General Munro and 
Major Newall returned to Dharwar. In the beginning of 1818 (3rd 
January), escorted by Lt. Gol. Newall at the head of a detachment 
of three companies, a reinforcement of two iron eighteen-pounders, 
two iron and two brass twelve-pounders, and two mortars, was 
received by General Munro from the garrison at Ballary. 
With these came six fresh companies, and three troops under the 
command of Gaptain Garton. The last were furnished on his own 
responsibility by Major-General Lang who commanded in the ceded 
districts. With these reinforcements General Munro considered him¬ 
self strong enougli to take the offensive. On the 5th of January he 
invested Gadag, about forty miles east of Dharwar, and after a few 
shells had been thrown and a battery erected, the place surrendered 
on the 6th. On the 7th he moved on Pambal, about twelve miles 
south-east of Gadag, which after sustaining a four hours’ fire from 
two batteries capitulated on the morning of the 8th. From Dambal 
he marched on Hubli, forty miles west, where he arrived on the 
13th, having received by the way an accession to his force of two 
hundred Mysore regular infantry. The commandant of Hubli fort 
on being summoned promised to surrender on the following morning 
and kept his word marching out with 300 men, the remains of a more 
numerous garrison of whom a large portion had deserted from want 
of pay. On the following day (ISth) Miirikote, about eight miles 
south-west of Hubli, was admitted to the same terms. All these 
places General Munro immediately occupied by corps of constables 
or peons without crippling his little army of regulars. He returned 
to Dharwar on the 16th without the loss of a man, though threatened 
at every step by Kasirao Gokhale’s cavalry. The system of securing 
the districts by the help of irregular troops was attended with extra¬ 
ordinary success. These armed constables in separate parties 
under their officers, not only drove the Pe^ava’s force from the open 
country, but from several forts and many walled villages. 

Before the 18th of January the whole of the Maratha country 
south of the Malaprabha was completely in the hands of General 
Munro. General Munro remained at Dharwar till the 4th of 
February organizing his force and bringing the conquered country 
to order. His troops were in the interval actively employed partly 
in escorting treasure, partly in opposing the Pindaris. A band of 
these marauders passing the flank of the British troops beyond the 
Narmada and ascending the BerSr hills had marched south and 
spread havoc in the Gompany's territories beyond the Tungabhadra. 
One of these marauding companies recrossed the Tungabhadra on 
the 18th of January and marched north leaving the Sonda forests 
in Eanara about six miles on their left. On the 20th General Munro 
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heard of them and at eight o’clock that night detached Captain 
Carton with three troops to intercept them passing between Dharwar 
and Haliyal. Captain Carton came by surprise upon their 
bivouac at three in the following morning (21st) and within an hour 
they were driven beyond the frontier with a loss of twenty men and 
forty horses. On the 5th of February General Munro started for 
Badami on the Malaprabha in South Bijapur. He marched first to 
Navalgund and then to Ilullur seven miles north-west of Ron where 
he encamped on the 8th. The Pioneers, who were employed this 
day in opening a road in advance, were driven in by a party of 
horse. To reconnoitre the strength and designs of the party 
a picket of thirty Indian cavalry were ordered out accompanied by 
Captain Middleton, tlie officer on duty for the day. This picket 
was enticed to follow small parties of their enemy until they found 
themselves exposed to the attack of an overwhelming force. Though 
very closely pressed they retreated in good order and gained their 
camp with the loss of nine men and eight horses killed and wounded. 
A troop of the 5th Cavalry was immediately ordered out to repel 
the attackers who retired, and Captain Munro, who commanded, after 

S ursuing till nightfall made no more impression on them than the 
estruction of a few of the worst mounted. 

About this time (lOth February) the English took possession of 
Satara and by proclamation issued on the 11th of February the 
Pe^ava was formally deposed and with certain specified exceptions 
his territory was annexed to the British dominions. From this date 
the lands included in the present district of Dharwar, which were 
already in the hands of General Munro, may be said to have passed 
to the British. The scene of General Munro’s exploits was lifted 
first to Bijapur, then to Belgaum, and then to Solapur until his 
successful campaign ended on the 15th of May with the reduction 
of the strong fortress of Solapur. The approach of the monsoon 
forced General Munro to bring back from Solapur his as well as 
General Pritzler’s divisions of the army of the Deccan and they 
reached Hubli on the 15th of June 1818. Lt. Col. Newall with the 
second battalion of the Fourth Regiment resumed possession of 
Dharwar into which were thrown the heavy guns and ordnance 
stores; and the head-quarters and remaining corps cantoned at 
Hubli, in preparation for the approaching rains. 

British Rule (1818-1920). 

On Generai, Munro devolved not merely the conduct of the war 
but the civil administration of all the provinces which he had 
obtained by conquest or cession. Every question connected with 
the settlement of claims, the adjustment of the revenue, and the 
administration of justice was referred to him; his tent was not more 
the head-quarters of an army than the chief civil court in the Bombay 
Kamajaka. , 

The shattered state of his health compelled General Munro to 
leave his appointments, both civil and military, in the Southern 
Maratha country and in the autumn of 1818 he returned to Madras. 
On his recommendation, Mr. Chaplin of the Madras Civil Service, 
who was Collector of Ballary, was appointed, under Mr. Mountstuart 
Elphinstone, Principal Collector of the Marajha country south of the 
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Krsna and Political Agent with the Raja of Kolhapur and the Southern 
Jagirdars. 

il'' 

It has been stated above that after the reduction of Solapur 
(15th May) General Munro’s army returned for the rains, part under 
Lt.-Col. Newall to Dharwar and part under General Pritzler to 
Ilubli. In the latter half (July-December) of the year (1818) 
cholera prevailed to a frightful degree in this part of the country 
causing immense mortality in the army and among the people 
generally. At Hubli, in General Pritzler’s camp, in three days two 
ofBcers and upwards of one hundred Europeans were carried off by 
cholera. Between 1819 and 1824, the district seems to have been 
quiet. In October 1824, Mr. Thackeray, the Political Agent and 
Principal Collector, was shot dead in a disturbance at Kittur, the 
chief of which had in July died childless. In 1826 the question 
arose whether the district of Dharwar and the States under it should 
continue under Bombay or be transferred to the Madras Presidency. 
Much correspondence passed between the two Governments, each 
claiming the territory as most fitly belonging to them.* When the 
question of the transfer was referred to them, the Court of Directors 
decided in 1830 that the Karnataka districts should continue to form 
part of the Bombay Presidency. 


The reasons in favour of the districts continuing under the Government 
Which niled the Deccan and the west coast were: That of the Maiatha 
chiefs whose head-quarters were in Poona or Satara, some held a large part 
the Karnajak districts; that some of the Patwardhans whose possessions 
lay chiefly to the south of the Krsqa lived to the north of the river and 
some had possessions scattered over districts near Poona and Solapur, which 
must keep them connoted with Bombay and make them look to Bombay 
tor redress; that the difficulty of managing these chiefs would increase as the 
ot Government was more remote; that the distance of the Madras 

Government must render it in some degree liable to be guided by the 
representations of the local authorities in measures connected with these chiefs 
and tend to diminish thoir security; and that the facility which Bombay 

possesses of throwing in reinforcements by sea at a week’s warning would 
give her the best means of putting down insurrection in these provinces and 
made the Bombay Government best suited for their administration. The reasons in 
favour of their transfer to Madras were thus set forth by Sir Thomas Munro then 
Gov’ernor of Madras; that from its geographical position Bombay was unfit to 
render military aid at all seasons of the year, but that Madras was 
m every way fit to render without del.ay such aid in cases of emergency • 

that the management of Maratha chiefs had ceased to be a difficulty 

to the M.idras Government; that the transfer would have the effect of putting 
out of memory the existence of the old Maratha confederacy; that the estate- 
holders or jagirdars wem strangers from Korikan and from the countries 
beyond the Krsna and had no influence over the bulk of the people; that 
mere distance could never be the rule for the annexation of territory to anv 
particular presidenev; that the residence of the Maratha chiefs to the north 
of the Krsna would vary with the fancies of the chiefs and with the seat of 
Government; that their detached possessions under different Governments 
would not be attended with any administrative difficulty ; that much adminis- 
trative inconvenience would follow if the civil and mUitary power were in 
the hands of different governments, and as the country was already in the 
hands of Madras troops^, its civil administration should be in the hands of the 
Madras Government ; that the Dharwar district was bounded on the east and 
west by Madras districte and therefore its transfer to Madras was advLable 
on administrative grounds ; that the district, though it had been overrun by 
Marathas, was not a Maratha district ; that it formed part of the Karnatak 
which was already under Madras and that the people were a portion of the 
same Kanarese nation who lived in Ballary, Sonda, and Mytore, speaking 
the same language, and differing from them in no respect; that it would 
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In 18.30 (17th March), Regulation VII of the Government of 
Bombay was passed bringing the Southern Mara^ha Country under 
tlie Regulations. The territories were formed into one coUectorate, 
called the Dharwar district or zillc. This included, besides the 
present district, parts of the present Belgaum, Bijapur, and Sholapur 
collectoratcs. In 1836 (28th April), Belgpm was formed into 
a separate coUectorate, the Collector of Dhmwar continuing to be 
styled Principal Collector. In 1839 ( 28th June), on the death of 
the chief of Nippani now in Belgaum, his estate was resumed by 
Government and tliirteen villages in Annigeri were added to the 
Dharwar district. In 1844-45 an insurrection broke out in Kolhapur 
and spread so rapidly that fears were entertained lest the Dharwar 
fort might be seized. A force of militia or Shetsanadis was raised 
and by March 1845 quiet was restored without any serious 
disturbance. Between 1845 and 1856 public peace remained 
unbroken. 

On the outbreak of the “ Mutiny ” in 1857-58“ tlie source of 
danger to British rule was entirely from the north and the east. 
In the north, Bhaskarrao or as he was more commonly caUed 
Babiisaheb, the Brahman chief of Nargund, who was the most 
intelligent of the North Karnataka chiefs and who had a library 
reputed to contain between three and four thousand Saihskrt volumes, 
conceived himself wronged liy the British Government because he 
was not aUowed to adoiit a son. His estate, said to bo one of the 
oldest possessions in the Bombay Karnataka (1560), and not like 
many held on service tenure would, he knew, be absorbed by the 
British Government and his widows be left to depend on the bounty. 
In the east, Bhimrao Nadgir,t hereditary district officer of 


give more satisfaction to die people to bo united to their own nation than to 
be transferred to a country of Marafhas with whom they had no natural 
connection; and tliat this reunion of their nation as a permanent measure 
was entitled ti) more weight than the convenience of the Maratha chiefs who 
should continue to look to Poona and Bombay for redress ; that as a rule tlie 
people of the country above the Sahayadris greatly disliked going to the 
Malabar or western coast, but had no objection to go to the Cornomandel or 
eastern coast, and as a consetpience a native of Dharwar would much rather 
come to Madras than go to Bombay ; and lastly that as neither Madras nor 
Bombay could pay its charges without aid from Bengal, the Madras Presidency 
would, if Dharwar were transferred to it, be able to answer all Us demands 
witluiut aid from Bengal, while if the transfer were made to Bombay, its 
resoiu-c;es would still Ik- far below its expenditure and both presidencies 
instead of one would still bo dependent on Bengal.” Sir Thomas Munro’s 
Minutes, dated 5th May 1826, 27th June 1826, and August 1826, in 
Sir H. H. Arbuthnot’s Life of Muiiro, II. 89-99. 

“The account of the mutinies in Dharwar was contributed to the old 
Gazetteer by Mr. F. L. Charles of the then Civil Service. It has been revised 
in this edition. 

11857 or the History of the Rebellion by K. G. Joshi : This book fn 
Kannada describes on pp. 324-5, that Bhimarao like BabSsaheb of Nargund, 
came from a family distinguished for its spirit of independence and bravery. 
Bhimarao Mundargi was well-versed in warfare. He was a very good 
hunter. His 'marksmanship was admired even by the British, He was 
educated in English and was appointed Mamlatdar in BallSry. This indepen¬ 
dent-spirited officer could not get on with his English superiors. He resigned 
office and settled down in Bennihalli. That was the time when the talk of 
rebellion against the British was in the air. A man like Bhimarao could not 
keep away from the rebellion. 
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Mun^argi, about ten miles south-east of Dambal, and the dehnukh 
of Sortur, about twelve miles south-west of Dambal, were known 
to be close friends and to have great influence in all the east and 
south of the present sub-division of Gadag; they also had 
grievances. Between Nargund and Mundargi where Bhimarao’s 
influence lay, the belt of patches of territory belonging to R^durg, 
Jamkhandi, Sahgli, and Miraj, might at any time nave become the 
gathering-ground for bodies of disaffected men belonging to 
these States. The Nargund chief and Bhimarao had concocted a plan 
for a rising of the chiefs of Nargund, Ramdurg, the chief of Anegundi 
in Madras, and several smaller desdts whose influence lay in the 
territory adjoining this part of the country. Their plans were greatly 
wanting in boldness and fixity of purpose, and in spite of disquieting 
rumours the whole of 1857 and the first five months of 1858, passed 
without any open act of hostility. At this time the Collector was 
Ogilby and the Political Agent of the Southern Maratha Country 
was Manson. Manson was in the prime of life and had incurred much 
ill-will from his connection with the Inam Commission. The policy 
of these two oflBcers seems to have been, wliile maintaining a watch 
over their movements, to conciliate and refrain from alarming the 
dangerous chieftains. As the Nargund fort was strong and stood on 
the top of a steep hill, it was deemed politic by the English to ask 
the chief to send lus heavy guns and stores of powder to Dharwar 
on the specious plea that in the unsettled state of the country it 
was advisable to prevent the possibility of their falling into the hands 
of insurgents. The chief could not refuse this request without 
creating suspicions about his intention, and on the 7th of May 1858 
all but three of his large guns and a large store of gunpowder and 
saltpetre were received in Dharwar. The three guns were kept on 
the ground that heavy rain prevented the carts crossing the black 
soil between Nargund and Dharwar. This attachment of his 
arms alarmed, and in fact angered, the chief. Meanwhile, as it 
was known that Bhimarao of Mundargi, Kencangauda of 
Sirahatti and Mamgi, and the desdi of Soratur had been 
concerting measures, the chief constable of Dambal was 
ordered to search Kencangauda’s house or fortified enclosure at 
Hamgi, a village on the Tungabhadra twelve miles south of Mundargi. 
The chief constable found a large quantity of arms and warlike stores, 
sealed the house and set a guard over it, and reported the matter 
to head-quarters. On this Bhimrao gathered about seventy men, 
attacked the guard, murdered the informant, and taking the stores 
marched with Kencangauda and attacked the treasury at Damba}. 
But all the money had been sent to Gadag the day before and the 
rebels gained but little. Their numbers increased to 300 or 400, and 
though pursued by the superintendent of pofice they made their 
escape towards Koppal in the Nizam’s territories where Bhimarao’s 
family lived. They gained Koppal fort on the 30th of May. But 
word that they had left Dharwar had been telegraphed to Bellary and 
by the first of June Major Hughes with the deputy commissioner 
of Raicur had collected a small force, and after a rapid march 
attacked and took Koppal, killing Bhimrao, Kencangauda, and 
lOO men. This put an end to the insurrection in the east of the 
district. 
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It afterwards became known that the attack on Koppal was part 
of a programme according to which the chief of Nargund was to 
attack Dharwar and the west, while Bhimarao was to establish 
himself at Koppal where his family had influence. The news of 
Bhimrao’s revolt was known almost immediately at Nargund and 
the chief placed guns in position on his fort. On the 26th of May 
after an interview with Brigadier-General LeGrand Jacob at 
Kolhapur, Manson when he heard of the threatening attitude of the 
Nargund chief went to KurundvacJ twenty-five jniles east of Kolhapur. 
In the hope of preventing further action by the rebels he moved 
with speed from Kurundvad to the threatened quarter, leaving 
his infantry escort and establishment behind and taking with him 
only a dozen troopers of the Southern Marathii Horse. A letter 
which he had sent to Colonel G. Malcolm, commanding at Kaladgi, 
asking him to meet him at Ramdurg with a large body of the 
Southern Maratha Horse, did not reach Kaladgi till Colonel Malcolrh 
had taken the field with 250 horse to attack the insurgents who 
had plundered the Dambal treasury. When Manson reached 
Ramdurg he had no protection but his own troopers. The chief 
of Ramdurg was cordial, supplied him with food, and showed him 
letters from Nargund urging him to rebellion. Death, wrote the 
Nargund chief, is better than dishonour. The chief advised Manson 
not to go to Nargund as the country was unsafe. In spite of 
remonstrances, on the afternoon of the 29th May Manson set off 
in a palanquin to Dharwar to join Colonel Malcolm. As the road 
from Ramdurg to Dharwar passed close to Nargund, and as in 
addition to his small escort he had only a couple of horsemen, 
Manson’s position was perilous. That night (29th May) he pressed 
forward about ten miles to Suriban. At Suriban he lay dovm in 
his palanquin which had been placed on the raised platform of 
a rest-house. Meanwhile the Nargund chief, who was greatly 
incensed by a letter which Manson had sent from Ramdurg, went 
towards Ramdurg with seven or eight hundred horse and foot. 
Hearing that Manson was at Suriban, he turned aside and entered 
the village about midnight. He surrounded the village, approached 
close to the spot where Manson and his party were asleep, poured 
on them a volley which killed the sentry, and rushed in to finish the 
work with the sword. Manson, roused from sleep in his palanquin, 
fired his revolver at his assailants and wounded one but was 
immediately overpowered, his head was cut off and his body thrown 
into the fire that had been kindled by his party. Besides Puransihg, 
one of the best officers of the Southern Maratha Horse, several 
attendants and bearers were killed ; only half a dozen escaped in 
the dark. The chief returned to Nargund with Manson’s head which 
he stuck on one of the gates of the town. 

As it is only thirty miles from Nargund, the news of Manson’s 
murder reached Dharwar on the 30th of May. On the same day 
a small force sent from Dharw^ encamped at Amargoja about 
four miles south of Nargund. This detachment was joined by 
Lt.-Col. Malcolm’s force on one nine-pounder gun, one howitzer, 
two companies of the 74th Highlanders, one company of the 28th 
Regimemt of Native Infantry, and 150 of Ae Southern Maratha Horse. 
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With these troops Colonel Malcolm appeared before the walls of 
Nargund on the morning of the 1st of June, and immediately 
proceeded with 100 horses to reconnoitre the fort. After 
reconnoitring the party retired. This movement was misunderstood 
by the seven hundred armed soldiers which the chief had collected, 
and shortly afterwards they came pouring out towards the British 
camp. They were attacked and pursued by the cavalry who sabred 
them to witldn 500 yards of the town, inflicting a loss of upwards of 
sixty killed. Skirmishers were afterwards thrown forward under 
cover of the artillery and by evening the town was taken with 
little loss and the troops were moved to the chief’s palace. Early 
next morning a storming party wound up the steep path to the fort 
gates prepared to blow them open. They met with no resistance. 
The place was almost deserted, as many of the defenders had leaped 
over the precipice rather than face the storming party. The chief 
himself had fled as soon as his men began to retreat. Sir Frank 
Souter, the superintendent of police in Belgaum, with a few horsemen 
followed his tract with energy and skill, and on the 2nd of June 
found the chief with six of his leading followers in the Torgal forest, 
disguised as pilgrims on their way to Pandharpur. He was taken 
to Belgaum, and was confined in the main guard of Belgaum fort. 
He was tried and sentenced to death. On the 12th of June he was 
carried on a cart drawn by Mahars through the town to Haystack 
Hill on which the gallows was raised, and was hanged before 
an immense crowd of spectators. His widows, unable to bear the 
disgrace, drowned themselves. 

Thus the rebellion was quelled. In addition to the two hundred 
men killed in action at Nargund and Koppal, forty persons of influence 
were hanged after trial and about a hundred were sentenced to 
various terms of imprisonment and transportation. About a hundred 
of the soldiers captured at Koppal and Nargund were shot by court- 
martial. Several pleaders in the Dharwar Judge’s Court and the 
rwzar or sheriff of the Court were suspected of having favoured the 
rebellion. The ndzar was convicted by the first court that tried 
him. Government ordered a second trial, and this court, consist¬ 
ing of two Europeans, was unable to find the complicity of the 
accused proved and all were discharged. Government pensions were 
granted to the widows and children of Bhimarao of Mundargi and 
other persons of note who had been killed and whose estates were 
confiscated. A proclamation issued on the 3rd of June declared the 
state of Nargund forfeited to the British Government. When it 
lapsed to the British the State had forty-one villages of which 
seventeen were alienated, a population of about 22,700 and a gross 
yearly revenue of about Rs. 50,000. Yearly allowances amounting 
to Rs. 1,300 were bestowed on two' of the nearest surviving relations 
of the rebel chief. The fort was garrisoned for a time by a few 
British troops which were soon withdrawn. It is now uninhabited. 
As the fort had an excellent supply of water, soon after the confisca¬ 
tion a proposal was made that the water cistern and a few 
buildings should be kept in repair and the fort used as a sanatorium 
for Dharwar invalids. With this object the destruction of the 
cistern was countermanded. Aftcar confiscation the State remained 
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for some time under the charge of the Political Agent of the Southern 
Maratha States, but was afterwards transferred to the Collector of 
Dharw^. 

With the continuous spread of Western education and Western 
ideas, the history of Dharwar after the quelling of the disturbances 
of 1^7-58 is marked by efforts at a general intellectual, pohtical 
and cultural renaissance. A few newspapers and periodicals 
published in the Kannada language made their appearance. Institu¬ 
tions came to be established for the spread of education. Libraries 
came to be started in important places. Extensive research was 
undertaken in the archaeology of Karnataka. Political organizations 
carried on the work of national awakening. An elaborate system 
of administration also came to be evolved. In short, in Dharw^, 
as in other districts, the pattern of development during the century 
after 1858, has been varied and broadbased and has touched all 
aspects of social life. 



PART in 


CHAPTER 3-THE PEOPLE AND THEIR CULTURE. CHAPTERS. 

The poptrtjiTioN of the Dharwar District, according to the 
Census of 1951, is 1,575,386 (m. 804,476; f. 770,910). Spread over The People. 
its area of 5,284-5 sq. miles, it works out at 298-1 to the sq. mile, 

Thi.s total is composed of Hindus numbering 1,309,826 (m. 668,112; 
f. 641,714) or 83 14 per cent; Jains 14,344 (m. 7,676; f. 6,668) 
or O'91 per cent.; Buddhists 504 (m. 271; f. 233); Sikhs 217 
(m. 109; f. 108); Muslims 235,660 (m. 120,743; f. 114,917) or 
14-9 per cent; Christians 14,052 (m. 7,073; f. 6,979) or 0-89 per 
cent; Zoroastrians 177 (m. 101; f. 76); Jews 12 (m. 10; f. 2) 
and Non-tribals 594 (m. 381; f. 213). The Census has also 
enumerated separately 79,903 (m. 40,127; f. 39,776) belonging to 
“Scheduled Castes and Scheduled Tribes,” 321 (m. 192; f. 129) as 
Displaced Persons, and 482 (m. 253; /. 229) as non-Indian 
Nationals. 

The tract-wise distribution of this population over the district is 
as follows -.— 

Rural Tracts: 1,082,582 (m. 551,297; f. 531,285)-Dharwar, 

Navalgund, Hubli and Kalghatgi, 258,058 (m. 130,537; f. 127,521); 

Gadag,- Ron, Mundargi and Nargund, 234,6^ (m. 116,991; 
f. 117,693) ; Shiggaon, Hangal, Shirhatti and Kundgol, 253,953 
{m. 130,^2; f. 123,301) ; Ranebennux and Byadgi, 137,071 
(w, 70,011; /. 67,060); Hirekerur and Haveri, 197,816 (m. 103,106; 

/. 95,710). 

Urban Tracts; 492,804 (m. 253,179; f. 236,625)-Hubli city, 129,609 
(m. 67,154; /. 62,455) ; Dharwar, Navalgund and Kalghatgi, 94,982 
(m. 49,215; f. 45,767); Gadag, Ron, Nargund and Mundargi, 

119,726 (m. 60,875; f. 58,851); Shiggaon, Hangal, Shirhatti and 
Kundgol, 83,942 (m. 42,738; f. 41,204); Ranebennur, Haveri, 

Hirekerur and Byadgi, 64,545 (m. 33,197; f. 31,348). 

This population is split up by the census into eight livelihood Livelihood 
classes. Pattern. 
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Agricultural classes; 221,298 {m. 111,048; f. 110,250), (i) Culti¬ 
vators of land wholly or mainly owned and their dependents—122,481 
{m. 61,645; f, 60,836). (ii) Cultivators of land w'hoUy or mainly 
unowned and their dependents—35,080 (m, 18,197; f. 16,883). 
(iii) Cultivating labourers and their dependents—54,672 (m. 27,195; 
f. 27,477). (iv) Non-cultivating owners of land; agricultural rent 
receivers; and their dependents—9,065 (m. 4,011; f. 5,054). 

Non-Agricultural classes: 36,760 (m. 19,489; f. 17,271), Persons 
(including dependents) who derived their principal means of liveli¬ 
hood from (v) Production other than cultivation—16,361 (m. 8,587; 
f. 7,774). (vi) Commerce 5,709 (m. 2,898; f. 2,811). (vii) Trans¬ 
port—996 (m. 537; /. 459). (viii) Other services and miscellaneous 
sources 13,694 {m. 7,467; f. 6,227). 

It is obvious that Hindus (and Jains) form the major part of the 
population ; next come Muslims and then Christians. In the following 
pages are described some of the customs and cultural traits of the 
above three religious classes, Hindus being sub-divided into Vedic 
or Brahmanic Hindus, Lihgayats, and non-Brahmanic Hindus. The 
Backward classes, including the Scheduled Castes and Scheduled 
Tribes, have been dealt with in a separate section. 

Of the seven tables of population statistics printed below— 

The first indicates the variation in area, houses and population 
over the long period from 1881 to 1951. 

The second table shows the changes in the composition of the 
population, for the years 1911, 1941 and 1951, in regard to age and 
marriage. The figures available for 1941 and 1951 are for a sample 
population only. 

The third gives for the years 1911, 1931 and 1951 the distribution 
of population according to languages. 

The fourth exhibits the distribution of population by religion 
during the various Census years. 

The fifth enumerates the distribution of population among the 
tdlukas according to the decennial censuses from 1881 onwards, 
except the census for 1891. 

The sixth and the seventh give "area, houses, and inmates” for 
urban and rural areas in 1951. 
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Area, Houses and Population from 1881 to 1951, 


District Dharwar. 


Oe.Dstia 

Yoarp. 

1 

Arealu 

Square 

KUea. 

2 

Towns. 

8 

VlUaaes. 

4 

Of-ciiplcf 

Rouses. 

Top 

ulation. 

Urban. 

6 

Rural. 

0 

Urban. 

IlurBl. 

Males. 

7 

Females 

8 

Males. 

9 

Females. 

10 

1»81 .. 

4.535 

14 

1,271 

26,591 

134,559 

72,802 

74,935 

309,233 

365,937 

1891 .. 

4,603 

23 

1,280 

42,273 

151,798 

118,846 

117,400 

409,726 

406,843 

1901 .. 

4.602 

16 

1,286 

40,939 

163,836 

113,807 

111,794 

447,140 

440,567 

1911 .. 

4,604 

16 

1,279 

48,103 

177,136 

102,593 

99,662 

417,922 

406,828 

1921 .. 

4,606 

17 

1,260 

50,748 

167,576 

124.169 

116,635 

404,720 

391,400 

1931 .. 

4,606 

17 

1,279 

69,448 

172,700 

146,970 

136,387 

418,666 

401,649 

1941 .. 

4,670 

14 

1,239 

68,080 

214,129 

151,258 

142,530 

466.228 

442,000 

19B1 .. 

6284-6 

29 

1,333 

73,656 

186,672 

263,179 

239,625 

551,297 

531,285 
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TABLE II. 

Civil conditions by age periods {all communities). 
District Dharwar. 


1911. 


Age 

Periods. 

1 

Total Fo 

pulation. 

Married. 

Unma 

rried. 

Widowed. 

Male. 

2 

Female. 

3 

Male. 

4 

Femalfi. 

5 

Male, 

6 

Female. 

7 

Male. 

8 

Female. 

9 

0- 5 .. 

85,710 

68,802 

663 

2,467 

65,129 

66,109 

18 

136 

6-10 .. 

60.262 

61,348 

1,390 

9.063 

58,755 

60,907 

108 

478 

10-15 .. 

06,725 

59,083 

6,272 

29,343 

59,842 

28,671 

611 

1,667 

15--20 .. 

47,190 

43,148 

14,279 

35,910 

32,000 

4,647 

911 

2,691 

20-40 .. 

170,032 

184,920 

127,905 

122,380 

32,752 

8,509 

9,375 

34,031 

40-60 .. 

87,930 

82,705 

60,635 

28,748 

8,845 

3,566 

17,050 

50,391 

60 and 

22,666 

24,884 

12,447 

2,174 

667 

895 

0,562 

21,815 

over. 









Total .. 

620,516 

506,490 

229,500 

230,987 

252,480 

153,294 

38,535 

171,209 


1941. 


Age 

Periods. 

1 

Total population. 

Married. 

Unmarried. 

Widowed. 

Male. 

2 

Female. 

3 

Male. 

4 

Female. 

5 

Male. 

6 

Female. 

7 

Male. 

8 

Female. 

g 

0-10 .. 

3,279 

8,298 

10 

57 

8,263 

8,227 

6 

14 

11-16 .. 

1,463 

1.316 

44 

312 

1,411 

992 

8 

12 

10-20 .. 

1,178 

1,068 

187 

822 

074 

211 

17 

85 

21-26 .. 

1,140 

1,123 

569 

981 

644 

66 

27 

76 

20-30 .. 

1,084 

1,082 

826 

924 

223 

28 

35 

130 

31-35 .. 

908 

882 

783 

688 

74 

16 

51 

178 

36-40 .. 

842 

764 

723 

499 

84 

15 

85 

250 

41-45 .. 

684 ' 

558 

579 

800 

20 

13 

85 

245 

46-60 .. 

611 

497 

481 

179 

18 

12 

117 

306 

61-55 .. 

426 

341 

807 

94 

11 

9 

107 

238 

66-60 .. 

291 

291 

198 

46 

5 

3 

88 

243 

61-65 ,. 

177 

190 

108 

26 

4 

3 

65 

167 

68-70 .. 

107 

110 

61 

16 

3 

8 

43 

02 

71 and 

143 

168 

70 

18 

2 

6 

71 

145 

oyer. 









Total .. 

12,332 

11,694 

6,946 

4,960 

6,581 

4,608 

806 

1,181 ' 
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Age 

Perlodf*. 

1 

Total Population. 

Married. 

Unmarried. 

Widowed or 
Dlvoiced, 

Hale, 

2 

Female. 

3 

Male. 

4 

Female. 

6 

Hale. 

6 

Female. 

7 

Mala, 

8 

Female, 

9 

- 0 .. 

2.663 

2,531 

,, 

, , 

, , 




1- 4 

9,012 

8,668 


.. 




.. 

fi-14 .. 

20,217 

20,128 

116 

1,889 

20,097 

18,202 

4 

87 

15-24 .. 

14.046 

14.145 

$.674 

12,101 

10,896 

1,584 

76 

400 

2S-34 .. 

12,286 

11,531 

10,147 

9,903 

1,814 

2.13 

326 

1,395 

36-M .. 

9,413 

8,289 

8,317 

6,640 

421 

196 

675 

2,453 

45-54 .. 

6,S36 

6,892 

5,643 

2,353 

211 

142 

1,081 

3,397 

65-64 .. 

3,774 

3,738 

2,628 

523 

77 

82 

1,069 

3,133 

65-74 .. 

1,125 

1,394 

668 

98 

27 

21 

430 

1,276 

75 and 
over. 

401 

563 

232 

SO 

10 

12 

219 

521 

Age Dot 
■tat«d. 

8 

7 

4 

s 

3 

3 

1 

1 

Total .. 

80.530 

76,886 

31,429 

82,600 

38.356 

20,475 

8,880 

12,612 


TABLE III. 


Language (Mother-tongue). District Dharwar. 



1911. 

1031. 

1951. 

leanguageB. 







Mala,. 

Females. 

Males. 

Feaales. 

Hales. 

Females. 


Marathi 

21,373 

19,773 

21,728 

20,211 

17,180 

15.977 



.... 

2,497 

1,582 

3,237 

2,957 

Hindi 


'64!240 



9,418 

7,781 

Hindustani 

67,120 



6 

m)944 

Urdu 

’ 2^442 

’ 2,448 

70,109 

05,650 

91.602 

Hajasthanl •« 

Pn^abi 

580 

15 

221 

1 

7,865 

7 

6,550 

10,374 

115 

*8,977 

08 

SIndht 

216 

150 

59 

8 

164 

186 

Nepali 

‘2!967 

’2.’686 

’ 2,470 

*3;500 

14 

2.584 

6 

2,192 

Kachchhl 


.... 

243 

187 

204 

208 




19 

7 

81 

6 


418,739 

ib'6,868 

441,963 

421,061 

652,866 

620,748 




126 

18 

620 

280 



.... 

13,799 

12,446 

11,826 

11.101 




2,482 

2,281 

8,217 

2,647 

Halafalam 


«... 

54 

20 

805 

106 


2 

«... 

26 

2 

9 

« . • • 


8,300 

8,048 

272 

800 

.... 

.... 

Shtkalgarl 

■ 1,922 

' ’li742 

287 

288 

other Indian 

’13,096 

12,658 

11 

5 

Languages. 

Persian 


.... 

' * ”28 

■■■■ 8 

8 

S 


.... 

* • • • 

2 

• « • • 

Other Asiatic 

4 

0 

9 

1 

11 

6 

Languages. 

English 

690 

468 

465 

444 

524 

471 

Portnguaae 

Other Riiropein 

51 

U 

17 

T 

""u 

”"48 

18 

U 

20 

8 

LanguaKei. 











Population by religion from 1891 to 1951. District Dharwar. 
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19," Shiggfton .. .. .. .. .. .. .. 50,453 47,551 

18, BhirhaUl .. .. .. .. 1 .. I .. .. .. .. .. .. .. 41,455 39.992 
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Urban Area, Houses and Inmates—1951. District Dharwar, 







Total number of persons 

Number of 



Area 



enumerated (inoiudfng 

inmates of 



of 


Number 

inmatee of Instltutlone 

institutions 

Serial 

Name of 

village 

Number 

of 

and houselOHs persons). 

and houseless 

No. 

village or 

or town 

of 

house¬ 


persons. 


town/ward. 

Iq 

house?. 

holds, 





SQuare 

milos. 



Persons, Males. Females, 

Ualee. Female.. 


People and 
Culture. 
Houses and 
Housing. 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

1 

Alnavar 

21 

994 

1,193 

6,107 

8,113 

2,964 

68 

45 

2 

Annigeri 

431 

1,706 

1,888 

8,923 

4,437 

4,486 

82 

82 

3 

Bankapur 

0*7 

1,308 

1,461 

8,214 

4,203 

4,011 



4 

Byadgf M. 

5-7 

1,699 

2,038 

11,625 

.5,094 

5.031 

65 

21 

5 

Dharwar M. 

14-0 

10,172 

11,998 

66,671 

34,887 

31,684 

1,603 

422 

Q 

Gadag M. 

34-2 

12,100 

12,909 

65,509 

33,72.5 

81,784 

1,030 

237 

7 

Gajcndragad 

6*8 

1,886 

2,434 

12,331 

6,276 

6,056 

17 

5 

8 

Gudgeri 

7*4 

820 

872 

4,603 

2,343 

2,260 

10 

2 

9 

Rangal 

6-8 

1,811 

1,603 

8,846 

4,621 

4,325 

35 

10 

10 

Saverl M. 

7-9 

2,626 

3,050 

16,470 

8,479 

7,091 

10 

5 

11 

Rlrekerur 

4-1 

786 

888 

6,480 

2.860 

2,620 



12 

Hiibli M. 

20*2 

14,092 

24,810 

129,609 

67,154 

62,455 

504 

li'i 

13 

Kalghatgl 

3*0 

86 

990 

5,210 

2,634 

2,670 

24 

9 

14 

KamadoJli 

9-2 

500 

088 

3,472 

1,751 

1,721 



15 

K-undgol M. 

28-8 

1,177 

1,430 

7,302 

8,610 

8.683 

4 


16 

Laxmeshwat M... 

31*4 

1,971 

2,297 

18,339 

6,777 

6,562 

21 

7 

17 

Mulgund 

22’9 

1,208 

1,469 

7,024 

3,970 

3,954 

38 

14 

18 

Muadargi 

8*2 

1,114 

1,454 

6,664 

8,306 

3,258 

38 

25 

J9 

Naregal 

831 

1,056 

1,765 

8,847 

4,381 

4,466 

2 


20 

Nargund M. 

37-0 

1,901 

1,964 

9,573 

4,714 

4.858 



HI 

Navaigtind M. .. 

16'7 

1,470 

1,624 

8.171 

4.144 

4,027 

2 


22 

Eaucbennur M... 

15'0 

3.563 

4,214 

25,282 

12,988 

12.299 

28 

4 

23 

Bon 

24*4 

1,637 

1,713 

8,978 

4,503 

4,475 

11 

9 

24 

Sauu.ht 

22-2 

816 

012 

4.630 

2,335 

‘4295 


, , 

25 

Savanul M. 

U-S 

2,033 

2,657 

14,784 

7,611 

7,178 

25 

21 

2B 

Shigall 

3-2 

741 

911 

4.623 

2,428 

2,400 

49 

45 

27 

Shlggaon 

7-2 

1,391 

1,890 

7,360 

3,784 

8,576 



28 

Shirhatti M. 

10-2 

1,128 

1,344 

6,669 

3,371 

8,198 

0 

s 

29 

Tumnilnkatti .. 

I'l 

896 

077 

5.688 

2,881 

2,807 




M. indicates municipal towns. 


TABLE VII. 

Rural Area, Houses and Inmates—1951. District Dharwar. 


Serial 

No. 


Name of 
village of 
town/ward. 


Area 

of 

village 

or 

town 


Number 

of 

houses 


Number 

of 

hoiiee- 


Total number of persons 
enumeratetl (Including 
inmates of institutions 
and houseless persons). 


Number of 
Inmatea of 
Institutions and 
houseless 

persons. 


1 

2 

square 

miles. 

3 

4 

i 

Persons, 

• 

Males. 

7 

Females. 

• 

Hales. 

9 

Females. 

10 

1 

Dharwar 

.. 114*3 

15,212 

17,705 

88,342 

45,013 

43,329 

103 

61 

O 

Byadgl 

.. 102-2 

7,482 

8,450 

47,228 

24,197 

2^31 

161 

80 

3 

Gadag 

.. 255*6 

12,812 

14,000 

70,327 

35,606 

35,221 

71 

29 

4 

Rangal 

.. 291*9 

14,160 

16,130 

80,781 

42,224 

38,557 

295 

177 

5 

Haver! 

.. 393*5 

17,139 

19,419 

107,728 

55,512 

62,216 

465 

11.5 

6 

Hlrekerur 

.. 305*9 

14.804 

16,620 

91,088 

47,594 

43,994 

889 

187 

7 

Hubil 

.. 270*4 

11,418 

13.170 

65,928 

33,24-1 

32,679 

84 

52 

8 

KalGhatgi 

.. 265-1 

7,999 

9,406 

45,650 

23,519 

22,131 

217 

137 

9 

Kunilgof 

.. 167*2 

7,701 

9,.339 

48,810 

24,689 

24,121 

84 

77 

10 

Mundargi 

.. 328*2 

-8,195 

8,723 

42,399 

21,417 

20,982 

22B 

190 

11 

Nargund 

.. 1.38* 6 

4,.‘)59 

4,920 

23,740 

11,861 

11,879 

49 

28 

12 

Navalgund 

.. 368*1 

10,710 

11,631 

58,143 

28,761 

29,382 

79 

80 

13 

Uanebennur 

.. 844*6 

14,466 

15,890 

89,843 

45,814 

44,029 

130 

68 

14 

Bon 

.. 412*2 

18,445 

10,582 

97,718 

48,107 

49,611 

219 

186 

15 

Shiggaon 

.. 816*1 

11,144 

13,314 

67,646 

34,056 

32,791 

60 

62 

16 

Shlihattl 

.. 322-0 

10,436 

11,617 

56.716 

28,884 

27,832 

106 

80 


L-A vf a-8 
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Dubing the last 100 years, the design and construction of 
houses, particularly in towns and cities, have been greatly improved 
due to changes in social customs, economic conditions and sense 
of safety, better knowledge and appreciation of sanitary and hygenic 
requirements, and use of various new building materials. 

Houses in villages are generally built in a haphazard manner 
without proper planning, the individual house being sited with 
reference to the convenience of the builder rather than with a view 
to preservation of the health and convenience of the neighbours 
and the public. In olden days, due to unsettled conditions and 
the difficulty of guarding a house with large windows and doors 
against robbers, even the well-to-do were forced to live in houses 
built of coarse materials with no openings in walls except a door 
purposely kept so low that no man could enter without stoop¬ 
ing nearly double. In new buildings, windows and bigger doors 
are now provided and arrangements for the smoke to get out is 
also made in the kitchen, through smoke outlets. The houses are 
generally constructed of mud or sun dried mud bricks with a plinth 
generally of l)i' to 2'. The floors are generally of murum 
and plastered periodically with cowdung. The walls are not 
regularly white or colour washed, but are painted with locally 
available yellow or red earth (kammannu). Local timber is used 
for door frames, etc. The doors have no hinges as such, but revolve 
round pivots inserted in sockets made in stone or wooden sills and 
lintels. The rooms of the house have no independent access but 
are in a row one behind the other. The first at the entrance 
is used both as a cattle shed and for storing fodder. The portion 
used for the latter purpose is called kanki. There is a doni (stone 
cattle trough) nearby. 

On the western side of the Poona-Bangalore Road, where the 
rain-fall is rather heavy, the houses are roofed with country tiles, 
whereas on the eastern side where the rain-fall is less and the climate 
hot, the roofing is of mud terraces locally known as dhabd. 

The villagers have no wooden furniture as such, except a crude 
cot (gadaganchi) and a few woollen mats (kamblies). 

The sullage and the refuse from the cattle shed is collected in 
a pit at the back yard of the house and is used as a compost manure 
( gobbara ). 

Occasionally one comes across a better type of house with stone 
or brick masonry, tiled or roofed with corrugated iron sheets and 
provided with good ventilation. 

During the last 50 years, the towns have greatly developed. For 
example, whereas Dharwar and Hubli had a population of 
27,000 and 36,700 respectively in 1881, according to the 1951 census 
they have a population of 66,500 and 1,29,600 respectively. 
Whereas in villages the houses generally belong to the occupants 
themselves, in large towns a majority of them are owned by a few 
landlords and are rented. The houses in large towns range from 
small insanitary dwellings of the poorer classes of labourers to 
well-designed and constructed bungalows of rich people. The 
poorer class of people have houses similar to those in villages, viz.. 
mud walls and cheap materials, but they suffer a further disadvantage 
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of insufficient living area which contributes to insanitary slums. 
Ihc middle class who happens to be residents of the place, and 
therefore have ancestral lands or houses, live in better types of 
houses. The houses are generally constructed of locally available 
rnatti stones or burnt bricks. The plinth generally is of coursed or 
uncoursed rubble masonry and is usually 2' high. The walls are 
plastered with lime mortar and are generally white or colour washed. 
The flooring is generally of munim, but in recent years stone- 
paving on concrete flooring has replaced murum. The doors and 
windows are usually 6'-0" X 3'-0" and 3'-0" X 4'-0" respectively, 
and are provided with iron bars or metalled jalli for safety. The 
roof generally consists of timber rafters with country or Mangalore 
tiles. The kitchen is separate from the bath-room. The furniture 
generally consists of a few wooden or cane chairs, a writing table 
or desk, small tea-poys and a couple of bedsteads. In the kitchen 
store-room wooden shelves and lofts are provided for storing 
utensils, tins, fire-wood, etc. Those who cannot afford to have 
separate cupboards have built cupboards in walls. The sitting 
room is provided with a cotton carpet. 

Formerly houses were built with the idea of providing shelter 
and safety. The principles governing the modern design and 
construction of houses are convenience and economy consistent 
with only necessary safety. The richer class of people generally have 
independent cottages or bungalows with a small garden around, 
ihe accommodation generally consists of a verandah, a drawing 
or a sitting room, two or three extra rooms to be used as bedroom, 
guest-room, or study-room, and an independent bath and W. C. 
The rooms are arranged in such a way that access to them is as 
md^endent as possible. The walls are of stone or brick masonry 
cement mortar and plastered in lime or cement mortar. 
The floors are paved with stone or concrete. The doors are 
panelled or glazed with brass fixtures. The rooms are generally 
colour washed or distempered. Different colours are used for 
viirious rooms, the shade being generally light and not deep. The 
roof is either covered by Mangalore tiles or terraced in reinforced 
concrete. The drawing hall or the sitting room is generally 
provided with 5 or 6 cane or wooden chairs and one or two easy 
chairs, one big central table, two or three small teapoys, the floor 
being covered with a carpet. The bedroom is provided with one 
or two wooden or iron bedsteads, a wardrobe and a dressing 
table with a mirror. Built-in cupboards, shelves and pegs are 
provided where necessary. The richer class of people have a sofa 
and _ two side-chairs duly upholstered in the drawing room 
A dining table may also be used in the dining hall A cottage 
has only a ground floor whereas a bungalow generally has a ground 
floor and a first floor. 

The necessity of having convenient and self-owned houses was felt 
by the upper middle class people after the first world war. As soon 
as conditions returned to normal and building materials were cheaply 
and in abundance available (from 1928 onwards) many people 
formed themselves into housing societies and purchased sufficient 
open lands available in the outskirts of the town and divided the 
area into a numbpr pf plots, each member being allotted one or more 
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plots he required. The members of the societies built small 
cottages or bungalows of modern design with a small out-house for 
renting, The Saraswat Colony, the Saptapur Colony, the Maratlia 
Colony at Dharwar and the Deshpande Nagar at Hubli are 
instances. 

During the last 50 years there has been a great increase in the 
population of the towns due to the migration of rural population 
for industrial and educational purposes. As this resulted in a great 
demand for houses, many property owners came forward to invest 
their money in building chawls, etc., the main idea being a substan¬ 
tial return. This has resulted in special types of houses being built 
giving minimum and cheap accommodation with maximum rent. 
Thus chawls and out-houses to bungalows have developed, 
A chawt generally consists of a number of separate tenements 
having common water supply and sanitary arrangements. The 
accommodation provided consists of a common verandah, a room 
at the front to be used as bedroom or sitting room, a room at the 
back to be used as kitchen and dining room. Sometimes a living 
room is also provided in addition. Where a chawl has an upper 
storey, the rooms of the ground floor are let out for shops. Some¬ 
times a bungalow or a cottage is built which has independent units 
(or flats), which, if necessary, can be rented. A flat generally 
consists of one or two rooms, a kitchen, a store with independent 
bath and W. C. for each unit. The towns of Dharwar and Hubli 
have no complete and independent drainage arrangements at 
present, except for a few taps here and there on the intermittent 
system. 

The water supply is generally from wells, and the W.C’s. are on 
the conservancy system without any flushing arrangements. The 
towns of Dharwar and Hubli have been provided with piped water 
supply. 

Thebe is a general regional pattern governing the dietary and 
the food habits of the Hindus of Dharwar, but there are variations in 
the pattern set up by each caste-group, the main distinction being 
made on the ground of inclusion of animal food by some Which by 
religious custom is eschewed by others. These variations, which in 
the olden days remained distinct owing to strict restrictions on 
inter-caste commensahty, are now disappearing with the relaxation 
of these restrictions and the development of common eating houses, 
especially in the urban area. 

The representative pattern of vegetarian food among the well-to-do 
is that of tlie Deshastha and the Madhva Brahmins, ^eir daily food 
includes boiled rice, vegetables of different sorts except onions and 
garlic, sdru or split pulse, tamarind, salt, ground coriander, mustard 
seeds, and other condiments boiled together in different ways and 
seasoned, also catanis of coriander or sesamum seeds and chillies, 
milk, clarified butter (ghee), curds, butter-milk, and sometimes 
miUet, wheat, or rice bread. Besides these articles their holiday 
fo^ includes khlr made of rice boiled with milk and sugar; 
kesarabhdta made of rice boiled with water, ghee, almonds, raisins, 
cloves, cardamoms, and saffron; a sweet dish called dtrdnna 
(variegated food). To make citrdnm, rice is boiled and spread 
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on a flat stone or a tinned plate, sweet oil is poured over the rice, CHA PTE R 3, 
and is left to cool. Oil mixed with powdered mustard seed and People and 
chillies is pourcxi into a pan and heated. To this, when hot, C^ture. 

tamarind juice is added, and the whole is allowed to boil till it Food. 
.slightly thickens. When it begins to thicken the boiled rice left to 
cool is added to it and the whole is seasoned with salt, sesamum 
powder, cocoanut scrapings, and ground mustard-seed. Vdngibhdta 
made of rice, water, brinjals, ghee, cloves, cardamoms, and condi¬ 
ments ; huggi made of rice boiled with pulse, ghee, cloves, cinnamon, 
cardamoms, and pieces of dry ginger; and butti or mosaruannd 
made of rice boiled with butter, curds, salt, pieces of ]aw ginger, 
and karabevu (Buraja koenija) leaves. On fast days, when the 
regular food is forbidden, hunger may be relieved by pharo/a properly 
phaldr that is phaldhdr, fruit-eating. This fast-day fruit diet in 
practice includes the usual articles of food, except rice boiled in 
water, called anna and pulse boiled in water called tavi. These 
fruit or fast-day meals are of two kinds, light and heavy. The light 
fast-day meal is eaten by strict men and by widows. It includes 
fruit, and rice or millet flour parched and blown out. The parched 
flour is mixed either with milk and sugar, with curds, salt and 
ixjwdered chillies, or with tamarind juice and salt seasoned with 
chillies, mustard, asafoetida, and a few karabevu (Buraja koenija) 
leaves boiled in ghee or sweet oil. The parched flour is also mixed 
with sugar and ghee, or with salt, powdered chillies, and ghee. 

Sometimes instead of parched flour a preparation of beaten rice 

known as avalakki is used. To make this dish of beaten rice, 
unhusked rice is boiled in water, fried in an earthen pan, and 

pounded. The husks are taken oflF and the rice is beaten into thin 

plates. Sometimes the avalakki is fried in ghee and mixed with 
sugar or salt, powdered chillies, pieces of cocoa-kernel, and fried 
gram. Avalakki is again sometimes fried in ghee and mixed with 
sugar and almonds and raisins. When die avalakki is mixed, it is 
pressed in the hollow palms into balls about two inches in diameter. 
pne or two of these balls form a light meal. A heavy fast-day 
meal includes wheat or gram cakes made either by baking or frying 
in clarified butter. Coarsely ground wheat is boiled either in water, 
sugar, and ghee or in curds) ghee, salt, chillies, mustard seeds, 
asafoetida, and a few leaves of karabevu (Buraja koenija). Men who 
are not careful to keep caste rules eat on fast days rice boiled in 
water, with ghee, mustard seeds, chillies, and salt. This is called 
akkinsali. 


Brahmanas must not as a rule drink any liquor. On festive rt^v. 

occasions they drink water in which the fragrant grass called vdfd 
(Andropogon muricatum) has been steeped, and sometimes, to 
improve its flavour and give it a yellowish tint, safiFron, one-tenth 
of a grain of musk or pdcakarpur, and sometimes camphor are 
dropped into the water. They use eight sweet drinks : (1) Sugar 
and water flavoured with saffron, cardamom-powder, and sometimes 
lemon-juice; (2) Wood-apple kernel mixed with water, sweetened 
with sugar and flavoured with saffron and cardamom-powder; 

(3) The serapings of raw mangoes mixed with water, strained. 
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sweetened with sugar, and flavoured with cardamom and pepper; 

(4) The fleshy part of a baked mango mixed with water, strained, 
sugared, and the whole flavoured with cardamom and pepper; 

(5) Milk boiled with sugar and flavoured with saffron and cardamom ; 

(6) Cocoa-nut water with sugar and lemon-juice ; (7) Water mixed 
with pepper and coarse sugar; (8) Sugarcane juice with or without 
lemon, raw ginger, and cardamom. Two sour drinks are used : 
Buttermilk mixed with salt and powdered ginger and flavoured 
with karabevu leaves; and dry wild mangosteen or kokarn rind, 
steeped, strained, and seasoned with salt and cocoa-kernel scrapings. 

At feasts, whether religious, festive or funeral, the main dishes 
are the same; but certain special dishes are added according to the 

taste ” of the presiding deity of the day or the character of the 
feast. A marriage cake at a funeral feast would not come much 
amiss; but to offer funeral cakes at a wedding would be very 
unlucky. In serving the food great attention is paid to the following 
points. On festive occasions salt is served first and ghee is served 
last. On funeral occasions ghee is served first and no salt is served. 
If any one asks for salt it is served after the meal is over and very 
unwillingly. The pulse uddu (Phaseolus radiatus) stands for flesh. 
A festive dinner may or may not have uddu, a funeral feast must. 
A festive liddn cake is called arnbndi; a funeral uddu cake is called 
vadi- 

Bhojana (eating) is one of the most important subjects treated 
in the religious books of the Hindus which prescribe numerous 
injunctions and taboos, attaching great importance to them, They 
lay down what to eat (and drink), when to eat and with whom 
to eat. Etiquettes and ceremonies have to be observed previous 
to, during, and after the taking of dinner. 

Before sitting for any meal of the day an orthodox Brahmin must 
have had a bath. He wears madi, a silk waistcloth; or a cotton 
one which has been freshly washed. After putting on the madi he 
mutters the gdyatri (sacred sun-hymn) and seats himself on 
a mani (low wooden stool). Before beginning to eat a Brahmin dqrs 
his hand in a thdli (water-pot) and passes his wet hand round his’ 
plate, so that it is encircled by a line of water-drops, On the right 
side of the plate if he is a sniurta he lays five, or if he is vaisnava 
he lays three, pinches of cooked rice or whatever other food forms 
the chief part of the meal. This tiny doles of a food are called 
citrdnna (Citragupta’s food). He then takes or ladles a little water 
on his ri^t palm, sips it and swallows five morse.ls of food for the 
panca-prdna (five vital airs). After this he does not leave his seat 
till he finishes his meal. At a religious feast, as soon as food is 
prepared it is offered to Vi§nu. Then portions are offered to Lak?mi 
the wife and to Hanuman the servant of Visnu, and to other lower 
deities, and lastly to all departed chief priests in the order of their 
standing. Offering of food to dead or living chief priests is 
termed hastodaka, literally hand-water, because the original offering 
was not food but the pouring of water in the name of the priest 
and making a small money present. After offering the food the 
family priest three times pours a few drops of holy water into the 
right palm of every member of the family. All sip the water. 

The food habits of the Lihgayats are almost the same as those 
of the Brahmanical Hindus except for some food preferences and 
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etiquettes which are peculiar to the community. Flesh and liquor 
are forbidden to them and they arc; all strict vegetarians. They have 
no religious scruples in the use of onion and garlic and raw onions 
or onion-salad minced and mixed with curds is often relished. Oil 
is preferred to butter or ghee. Rice is considered a dainty and 
eaten only on holidays. The chief article of food in a dinner is 
millet bread. Next to bread comes kanyd that is husked and boiled 
millet. Sometimes this husked millet is boiled in whey when it is 
known as hulmuccu or sour kanyd. The favourite hoUday dishes for 
a Lingayat are : Godhi kuggi (husked and boiled wheat mixed with 
gul and sometimes with milk) ; sevage or vermicelli (wheat flour 
heaten into dough and drawn into long threads which are curled 
round sticks) eaten with gul and milk; kadabus (orange-sized balls 
of wheat-flour stuffed with split gram and gul or sugar and boiled or 
fried in oil) ; and holiges (wheat-flour cakes rolled round a lump of 
si^lit gram boiled with gul and baked). 
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When the Jangamas (Lingayat priests) take their meals in 
their religious houses long mats or cloth carpets are spread on the 
ground and a three-legged wooden stool about ten inches high and 
ten inches across called an acJ4angi, is set in front of each person 
who sits on the mat and a brass or bell-metal plate is placed on 
each of the stools. Food is served in each plate and they eat it. 
After finishing their meal, the priests and other religions persons are 
expected to wash the plates with a little water which they drink, as 
such water must not be thrown away. When this is done each 
person wipes the plate set before him with his shoulder-cloth and 
sets it again on the stool. Any of the brass plates may afterwards 
be set before any other person and he will take his meals out of it, 
but a bell-metal plate can be used by only one person. 

The following is a general survey of the food preparations served 
in typical vegetarian eating houses catering to the taste of the 
majority of Hindu sections : 


Raw Matariah: Vegetables, cocoa-nut, cereals, chilly, (dry and Hotel Food, 
green), milk, curds, butter, ghee, vegetable oil, sweet oil, sugar, gur, 
tamarind, onions, spices, rice, wheat, jawar, etc., etc. 


Meals include limited quantity of rice and required quantity of 
jawar bread or wheat capdti, sdru, dmati, vegetables, lemon, pickles, 
catni, salt, curds, buttermilk or milk. The vegetables usually served 
ajc ; potato, gourds, brinjals, chavali, heere, hagalu, ladies fingers, 
cabbage, nawalkol, cauliflower, mente, soppu, rd-jgiri, mulangi, etc. 

Meals are usually served in tdtus (metal dishes). If required by 
the customer, it is served on a plantain leaf or a platter of muttal 
leaves. 

Generally each plate is kept ready with salt, lemon, pickles, 
pacadi (salad), one or two vegetables, happala (wafer biscuit), sdru 
and catni, served along the edge of the tdtu. Hot rice with split 
dal and ghee is served to start with. The second course is of either 
jawar bread served with butter, curds, dmati or vegetables or wheat 
capdti with ghee, sugar or gur and vegetables. The last course is 
usually of rice, curds, buttermilk and, or milk. In high class hotels 
special curds cups are provided separately. 
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Eatables and Drinks in Restaurants ■.—Idlisdmbar, dose-bhdji- 
catni, puri-bhdji, uppit-bhdji, puri-basundi, puri-srikhand, sird-puri, 
mysore-pdk, guldb-jamun, balusd, oiroti-dudh, baddm-halva, barphi, 
pedha, besan-unde, aiitina-unde, mott-cur, ravd-unde, boruia, vadt, 
biscuits, sev, civdd, cakli, bhdji; tea, coffee, ovaltine; and sharbat, 
butter-milk and ice-cream in summer. In lower class hotels special 
and popular preparations are bhaji and mircl. 

Every shop has its own special preparations. All hotels may 
prepare the same item, but the method of preparation varies from 
shop to shop even though the raw materials used be the same. 
Culinary art being an intricate one, processes like pulverising, 
heating, boiling and frying, have to be done to a certain flx^ 
degree known only to experts. For example, every one knows that 
Mysore Pdk is prepared from gram flour, sugar and ghee. But the 
proportion and mixing has its own intricacies. Similarly the case 
with Dose. Every one knows that rice and pulse are saturated in 
water and pulverised. But there too is the subtlety. Even the 
preparation of tea is followed in different methods by different 
hotels. 

The dress ensemble of Hindus of Dhahwar district, who could 
be included in the general category of Kannadigas, is a blending 
of different items of dress shared in common with people all over 
India. Apart from the dressware after European style, palpably 
introduced through contact with the Britishers for a considerable 
length of time and which are still highly patronised by educated 
young urbanites, the following items of dress current among the 
people in general may be said to have been indigenously evolved 
and have a historical significance. 

Male lower garments: Langofi (also known as caddi), lungdtd, 
eaddb panjd or panchi or panji, dhotara, valli, cannd, ijdr, tumdn, 
pyjama, cudiddr pyjama. 

Child dress: Kulai for the head; jhagd (frock) for the body. 

female dress: Kubasa or Kuppasa, parakdra, sire or siri. 

Male upper garment; Uparm, pairaria, Sadard, angi, bdrabandi or 
bagalbandi, bandi, angarkhd, servdni or Farsi coat. 

Male head-dress; Topige, rumdlu or rumbdlu, pataka. 

A baby, whether a boy or a girl, wears a cap called kulai and 
a frock of khana (bodice cloth). Two doubled square pieces of 
cloth are sewn together only on two sides, and to the lower ends 
of the unsewn sides two tapes are fastened. When the two pieces 
are opened they form a hollow into which the baby’s head is put 
and the tapes are tied together under its chin. The cap and 
frock are called the huttu angi topige (the birth cap and frock) 
and with some it is a custom to preserve these baby clothes for years 
and put these for a few minutes on the children and grand-children 
of the original baby. For every day use of the baby oAer caps and 
frocks are sewn. When the baby grows two or three years old 
round or folded caps and sadard, pairapa, angi or jackets for the 
upper part and cannd, tumdna or colnd or short pants for the lower 
part are sewn for the use of boys, and small gowns or parakdras 
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from the waist down and bodices and jJiagd (frock) for the use of 
girls. When a boy is eight or ten years old he may continue to 
wear short-pant, shirt or sadard or shift to tlie use of a regular 
waistcloth {dhotara) like a man. Girls of eight or ten if they don’t 
persist in frocks or parakdrn (petticoat) and kubasa (bodice) may 
take to the wear of sire (small robes) and kubasa. A girl wears 
the skirt of the sire like a petticoat without passing the end back 
between the feet. 
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Among the males the poorest and the simplest way of covering Male-dress, 
mere nakedness is the wear of lungoti (loin-cloth) which is either 
a strip or a square piece of cloth passing between the legs and 
fastened at the ends to a waist-band. Lungdtd, which is an improve¬ 
ment on lungoti, is a triangular piece of cloth with a strip attached 
at the apex and when in wear it covers also the buttocks. Caddi 
is a kind of tight drawers covering the hips. Both lungdtd and 
caddi are often worn by gymnasts while taking gymnastic 
exercises. 


The principal lower garment of males among most classes is the 
dhoti called dhotara (waistcloth) in Kannada, usually about 
50 inches wide and four to five yards long with a narrow coloured 
border on each of the lengthwise sides, and a breadthwise stripe on 
each of the ends. A man girds the shorter end of a dhotara round 
his waist, and fixes it turning about an inch of the cloth upside 
down on his left side. He passes the shorter end between his legs, 
folds it forward and backwartl and pleats about three inches 
broad so that the border of the cloth may be visible, and tucks 
the fold behind, the process being known as kacce hdkuvadu in 
Kannada. The longer end of the clotli in front is also folded 
vertically in the same manner. About three horizontal feet from 
the front end the cloth is folded forwards and backwards in pleats 
about six inches broad. The vertically folded part is joined to the 
horizontically folded part, and the whole is tucked in the middle 
near the navel. If the cloth is too long and broad the middle part 
of the lower end is drawn up and tucked to the left of the navel. 


The method of making the dhotara a fit wear for work is to wear 
it in pancagacci fashion, wherein the lower ends of the front 
pleats, after their upper ends are tucked in at the navel, are 
drawn up between the legs behind and tucked in at the back-centre. 
Peasants, especially while working, wear the dhotara in the 
gandagacci fashion, wherein, the portion of the dhotara on the left 
side is taken up by the lower end, and within the fold, the right 
side pleats are gathered and the end is tucked at the navel. 
Indoors the dress of an urbanite gentleman consists of a dhotara, 
angi (sadard, pairana) and usually he goes bare-footed except for 
a few orthodox persons who may walk in khadd.vas (wooden clogs). 
Outdoors he wears a dhotara, a shirt a angi (baniyan or munda) 
inside the shirt, coat-long or short-and a cap or a rumdlu (head¬ 
scarf). On ceremonial occasions he may wear a valli (a dhotara 
with a jari border) and put on a rumdlu with a jari border and 
made of silk. It is worth noting that in Dharwar or in Karnatak 
in general the Brahmin turban or the pagadi of Mahara?tra as 
head-dress is absent and the freshly folded turban or the rumdlu is 
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much more voluminous than that current in Maharastra. The use 
of uparani (shoulder-cloth) is found only among orthodox people. 
Generally the footware of males in the rural areas is a mettu or 
keravu and chappals and shoes in the urban area. The majority of 
merchants wear slippers. Macci (the famous square-toed red shoes 
of Poona) is rarely seen on Dharwar side. 

The chief items of a woman’s dressware are the sire or stri (robe) 
and the kubasa or kuppasa (bodice). 

Sires sported by women of KarnaEika are of two' types ; with 
a width of forty-five to fifty inches, the one is eight to nine yards 
long and the other five to six yards. Both types have two lengthwise 
borders, [ancu), also two breadthwise borders (seragu) at the 
two ends of which one is more decorated than the other. Sires of 
five to six yards length are usually worn by girls or modern 
fashionable ladies who necessarily wear a foundation of a parakdra 
(petticoat) and an underwear (cadcTli). 

A woman for wearing the nine yards sire first girds her waist 
with the plain end of her robe which is of any colour, and fastens 
it by firmly knotting the upper corner of the cloth to a part of 
the upper border of the robe about three feet from the end. She 
then folds the middle of the sire forwards and backwards in plaits 
about three inches broad, joins the plaits to the part which is 
fastened to the waist, turns about an inch inside down near the navel 
and fastens the whole fold to the body. She passes the ornamental 
end of the sire from the back of tlie waist under the right arm, 
drawing it across the chest and over the left shoulder and the head. 
With the exception of Brahmin ladies most females draw a portion 
of the sire overhead, allowing it to hang loose on the right shoulder 
down to the elbow. A Brahmin lady passes the lower end of the 
skirt between her legs, pleats, and tucks it behind into the waist 
at the back-centre. This mode of wearing the sire with hind 
pleats tucked at the back is known as kacci hdki uduvadu as 
opposed to round mode of v^ear or gola uduvadu in which the 
whole wrap of the sire from waist down is allowed to hang like 
a skirt. Under the sire which covers the upper half of the back, 
the lady wears a kubasa, a close-fitting bodice fastened in position 
by a knot tied with its two flaps centrally just under the breasts. 
The kubasa is sewn in such a way that its ornamental border shows 
on the back, the arms and the lower part of the breasts. 

Widows (Brahmin) wear a white or red sire and a white kubasa. 

Ornaments differ in type as used by men and women and by 
boys and girls. They are worn on the head, in the ears, in the 
nose, on the neck, across the shoulders, on the arms, on the wrists, 
on the fingers, round the waist, on the legs and on the toes. 
A person with a complete set of ornaments may not wear them all 
at a time. 

Among the rich, except the leg and toe ornaments, all are of gold, 
often studded with gems. There is a belief among the Hindus 
that only kings and queens can wear gold leg and toe ornaments. 
Gold, as it represents the goddess of wealth, must not be desecrated 
by the touch of the feet of the commoner. 
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In the making of ornaments, now-a-clays, the tendency to replace 
gold, silver and precious stones, with alloys like “yellow metal” 
artificial jewels and culture x^earls, is on the increase. 

It is no more a fashion now for men to wear ornaments extensively. 
The use of male head ornaments known as turdi (bouquet), kalagi 
(pendant), sirapeiica (head-crest) and araleli (fig-leaf of gem- 
studded gold), all decorations of the turban, has died with the 
extinction of the princely order, which once patronized ornamented 
head-gears. This also could be said of the ear ornaments known as 
kadaku (blazing rings of gem-studded gold) worn in the ear-lobes, 
vantirnuttus (single pearl rings) also meant for the lower part of 
the ears and hattivanti (single and tight rings) similar but smaller 
and tighter earrings, bhikbdli (side earrings) a gold ring set with 
pearls and a pendant emarald hanging by the upper lobe of the ear; 
the neck ornaments known as tanamani (beads of life), navaratm 
kanthi (necklace of nine kinds of precious stones), and arm ornaments 
known as bdhukirte (fame of arms) a gemmed gold belt worn a little 
above the elbow, bajubanda (side-tie) a jeweled tie for the aims, 
ddstana (glove) a band of jewels worn from the wrist to the elbow, 
all once in the wear of kings and princes. 

Of the head-ornaments worn by males those which still survive 
are the julpi-hnvu (hair-flower), a small circular gold flower with 
bells, and hums (flowers) of different patterns worn hanging by the 
tuft of hair over the ear or in the middle of the brow by boys (and 
girls) under five. Murumi, a gold car-ring studded with pearls and 
imitation stones, is the ear ornament in the wear of children. 
Bhangarda chain (a gold chain) is used as neck-ornament by boys 
and sometimes by elderly persons. The use of kanthi and gopa, both 
necklaces of gold worn by men, is now-a-days rarely noticed. 

The wrist ornaments are bindli, a curved strip of solid gold worn 
by children, khade, a curve of plain solid gold, and pace, a pure 
gold chain-work fixed with a precious stone in the middle both used 
by men. A variety of wrist-watches with ornamental wrist-chains 
are found in the use of both the sexes. Rings of different kinds are 
used on fingers. 
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The waist ornaments are u^addra (waist-string), a chain of gold 
or silver wire; godambi chain (gold-chain with pattern of godambi 
fruit), gundina chain (gold-chain of small bells), and putli chain 
(coins or medals stringed in a gold chain) are worn by children 
under ten years. 


Leg ornaments for males are generally made of silver, and worn 
only by children. They are hala-gadaga (milk-bracelets) of solid 
silver with curves ; pende-gejji (silver balls stringed by silver wire) ; 
godambi-gejji (godambi-fruit shaped silver balls stringed in silver 
wire) ; kdlgadaga (hollow silver ring), tode (hollow or solid silver 
rings), and sarpali or chain (silver chains with small silver bells 
maWng tinkling noise). 

Of women’s ornaments, those for the hair and now in use are Female Orna- 
araleli (banian leaf), a leaf-.like gold ornament worn on the braid meuts. 
of the hair; kyddagi (a gold petal of kyadgi flower), ndgara (cobra 
in gold) and guldbi-huvu (a gold rose flower) are the three orna¬ 
ments worn together on the head, at the centre and backwards; 
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CHAPTER 3. ^noggi arali, a knot of the braid at the back; guldbi hum rose-flower 
— of gold, different from the one mentioned above and worn above 

the braid of the hair; haralina-hum, gem-studded gold flower worn 
Female Ornaments. place of guldbi-huvu. Julp-hum, a round gold flower with 

' bells is worn also by little girls. 

The nose-ornaments are : mugcv-battu, a button of gold studded 
with precious or imitation stones and worn in a hole pierced in one 
(or both) alae of tire nose; nattu, a nose-ring studded with small 
gems and pearls and round in shape, while ga^e is a nose-ring oblong 
in shape and is studded with bigger pearls. The ear-ornaments are ; 
benda-vdli, a gold button studded with real or imitation gems and 
pearls and is worn in the ear-lobe; bugadi, a small golden button 
studded with pearls and attached with chain on the top worn on 
the upper side of the ear is getting out of fashion; ear-rings, gold 
chains with designs attached to bendamlis; niuruvu, gold rings with 
pearls worn by small girls (same as those worn by male children). 
The neck ornaments are : mangala-sutra, the lucky thread consisting 
of small gold cups and beads strung with black glass beads in 
a cotton thread or gold wire and it is tied by the husband round 
the wife’s neck at the time of the marriage; necklaces of various 
kinds called bormdla-sara (jujube-fruit gold garland), capald-hdra 
(flat gold chain), candrd-Mra (moon necklace of gold chain), 
kamal&hdra (lotus necklace of gold chain), suryd-hara (sun necklace) 
of gold chain; moiuina-mdla, necklace with small gold balls with 
design in them; srngdra-sara, a pure gold necklace with golden 
balls with designs; bhangdrada-chain, a gold chain worn by children 
and adults; gejjitikki, a bell necklet of gold, and gundina-tikki, a ball 
necklet of gold, are still in use in some old families. The mist 
ornaments are: bindli, khade and gundu, the same worn by male 
children; bilwar, bangles of gold with designs on upper side, worn 
two on each hand; muttina-bilwar, bilwar studded with pearls; 
ice-cream bilwar, gold bilwar attached with thin gold wire above; 
path a bracelet of plain, flattened solid gold; gofu of solid round 
gold; tode, rope-shaped round gold chains with silver at the bottom. 
The arm-ornament is only bdju-band, a gold side-tie, which is not 
much in use now. The waist-ornaments are : gepi-patti, gold or 
silver bands with bells on the front side and sada-patti, ordinary 
gold or silver bands with clasps representing mouths of animals or 
simple clasps. The leg-ornaments for a female child are the same 
as diose of a male one. The toe-ornaments are : pillia, suttu and 
kalungura, silver rings worn by women at the time of wedding. 


Hindu Customs. The major part of THE customs of the Hindus consists of 
ritualistic practices related to various religious ceremonies known 
as sariiskaras ( sacraments) which, in essence, are “ ceremonies of 
initiation” held indispensable to constitute the perfect purification 
of a Hindu. The ceremonies, which are principally oblations to 
fire, or customary offerings to idols, are restricted to the first three 
varnas (caste groups), but in practice they are observed by all 
castes above the lowest. There is a great divergence of views among 
the writers on smrtis (the ceremonial and legal institutes of the 
Hindus) as to the number of samskdras. They are classified as 
(1) nitya (usual) and (2) naimittika (special). According to some 
sixteen samskdras, as they are nitya, must be performed, and the rest 
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twenty-four, as they are special ones, are left to choice. Like 
Brahmins, classes who claim a Kshatriya or a Vaishya origin perform 
most of the sixteen sacraments. Some of the sixteen sarhskdras are 
observed by lower class Hindus as Halepaiks and Kunchigars, but 
all their sacraments are performed without repeating Vedic verses. 
The most important of the Lingdyat ceremonies are the tying of 
a stone linga to the right arm of fire child after birth and the dik?d 
or initiation ceremony, when a boy is eight years old. 

The sixteen Nitya Samskdras are : 

1. Garbhddhdm or the foetus-laying ceremony is also known as 
caturthi karma. In the regional language it is known as sobhana or 
the bed ceremony which is usually performed among Brahmanic 
communities on some auspicious day after the wife has attained 
puberty. In its ritualistic aspect it is a rite for the consurnation of 
marriage and in Vedic times, prescribed as caturthlkarma, it was 
meant to be performed by the husband, “ three nights after marriage 
having elapsed, on the fourth.” Treated by Grhya writers it was 
considered as part of the marriage rites and was performed irrespec¬ 
tive of whether it was the first appearance of menses or 
whether the wife had just before the marriage come out of her 
monthly illness. This indicates that it was taken for granted that the 
wife had generally attained the age of puberty at the time of marriage. 
As the marriagable age of girls came down it appears that the rite 
of caturthlkarma was discontinued and the rite was performed long 
after the ritual of marriage and appropriately named garbhddhdna, 
(vide P. V. Kane, History of Dharrha Rostra, Vol. II, Part I, p. 204). 
Among non-Brahmin communities a parallel ceremony known as 
mdmani is performed. 

2. Pumsavarm: Worship to secure the birth of a male child 
preferably performed at the expiration of the third month of preg¬ 
nancy, or on sign of vitality in the embryo. 

3. Anavalobhana or garbharaksana: A ceremony which apparently 
formed a part of puthsavana is intended to obviate miscarriage 
\an not, avalobhana disappointment) ; durvd-rasa (juice of sacred 
grass) is dropped in the girl’s left nostrils and after touching her 
heart, gods are prayed for the safety of the foetus. 

4. Slmantonnayana (parting of the hair of a woman upwards) : 
A ceremony performed in the sixth or eighth month of a womans 
first pregnancy when her hair is parted down the middle and a bdbhal 
thorn is drawn along her head and fixed into the hair behind . 

5. Visnubali: A sacrifice to Visnu on the seventh month of 
pregnancy, apparently to free the child from sin and ensure a safe 
birth. 

6. Jdtakarma (ceremonies at birth) : Before the navel-cord is cut, 
honey is dropped into the child’s mouth. 

7. Ndmakarana; Naming the child on the twelfth day. On this 
day the child is also cradled. 

8. Niskramam: Taking the child out of the house in the third 
month ; it is taken to a temple and well-water is worshipped, 
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9. Surydvalokana: Taking the child out to see the sun when 
lour month’s old. This is much the same as the preceding and both 
are rarely observed. 

10. Annaprdsana: Feeding the child for the first time with solid 
food, preferably rice, usually performed in the sixth or eighth month. 

11. Karnavedha (boring the ears) ; The ears of children of both 
sexes are pierced on the ndmakarana day, or later, when the gold¬ 
smith performs the operation with a very fine gold wire. 

12. Caula or Cuddkarnia (the ceremony of tonsure) ; Shaving 
the head all hut one lock, which is the cuda or crest. It should be 
performed in the first or third year, and not delayed beyond the 
fifth, although this is sometimes disregarded. In modern times this 
ceremony generally takes place, if at all, on the day of upanayana. 

13. Upanayana (taking near) : Investiture with sacrificial thread, 
which is worn over the left shoulder and under the right arm crossing 
the body to the hip. This is the most important of all saihskdras, 
constituting the second or spiritual birth of the first three varyas 
(castes) thence termed dufa, twicc-born ; for a Brahmapa it should 
be performed in the 8th year from conception, and not be delayed 
after the 16th; for the Ksatriya in the 11th year, and for the Vaisya 
in the 12th, and is not to be later than 22nd and 24th severally, 

14. Samdvartana (return from the teacher’s house to one’s house) : 
The ceremony is performed on the hramhacari’s ( student’s) 
completion of studies and return home. 

1.5, Vivdha: Marriage, 

16. Smrgdrohana (ascending to heaven, i.e., death) ; Funeral 
ceremonies. 

The chief of these samskaras (sacraments) are those at birth, 
thread-girding, marriage, girl’s coming of age, pregnancy and death. 
The ritual of garhhddhdna (girl’s coming of age), which used to be 
once performed separately and with much ceremony as then girls 
were married at an early age, has now become a part of the marriage 
rite and receives scant attention. 

For her first delivery a girl goes to her parents’ house. As 
soon as she is in labour a midwife is called, if she suffers much 
old gold coins are washed in a little water and the water is given 
her to drink. When the child is born an ancestral gold ring is 
dipped into honey and some drops of honey are let fall into the 
child’s mouth. The navel cord is cut, tire child is bathed, and the 
after-birth is put in an earthen pot and buried. The mother is laid 
on a cot and is kept fasting during the rest of the day. On the 
third day the child is bathed, and the bathing water is run into 
a small hole called kuilkuni made in the floor of the lying-in room. 
A woman whose husband is alive and who expects to become 
pregnant, is asked to dine for ten days. The bath-water hole is 
worshipped and food is offered to it. The babe is bathed on the 
fifth, seventh, ninth, and tenth days. On the fifth day Jivati (the 
goddess of life) is worshipped, and a woman whose husband is alive 
and who has a babe at the breast is asked to dine. Food is offered 
to the goddess and the woman is fed, On each side of the outer 
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door-frame of the lying-in room and on each side of the street door 
nide little figures, one head down the other head up, are drawn with 
ink or lampblack to scare away evil spirits from the house and the 
room. On the seventh day seven women whose husbands are alive 
are each presented with seven betel leaves, seven nuts, seven 
cocoanuts, cups and a little dry ginger powder mixed with sugar and 
ghee. This ceremony is called geddavillia (betel-handing). It is held 
in honour of the child’s escape from the dangers of the fifth night spirit 
who on that night comes to carry off the child. Nothing 
is done either on the eighth or on the ninth day. On the tenth, the 
hearth, on which during the nine previous days the mother’s meals 
were prepared, and all the cooking vessels are cleaned, worshipped 
with flowers and kunkuma, and offered naivedya. A feast is 
held and cakes are sent to friends and relations. During the first 
ten days, to keep evil away from the child, two priests read the 
ratrisukta (night-quieting prayer). On the eleventh they are fed 
and given money, and, on the same day the child and the mother, 
and if it is not the first child, all its brothers and sisters are anointed. 
Besides the usual festival dinner, a dish called huggi is made by 
boiling rice and .split hesru (green gram) in water. Sesamum seed, 
tamarind, salt, and chillies are ground into a iiaste called catni, and 
this paste and the rice and gram or huggi are served with the other 
food. Part of the huggi is made into ten cups and pyramid-shaped 
balls each a few inches broad, The cups are filled with oil and 
a wick, and lighted, and one cup and one pyramid are set near 
each of the four legs of the mother’s cot. A cup and a pyramid 

are laid on each of the four sides of the bath-water hole and the 

remaining two cups and two pyramids are placed on the spot 
where the child was born. Some raw rice is laid on a basket, 
a figure of the god Balaram is drawn on the rice, and for a few 
minutes the child is laid on the figure. Then the child is brought 
back to the mother and a churning stick is laid besides it. The 

mother rubs both her palms with oil and kunkuma and five times 

stamps the wall with her hands, two pairs near the top of the wall, 
two pairs near the foot of the wall, and one pair about the middle 
of the wall. Lights are waved round the mother and the babe. 
Betel is handed and the guests withdraw. The eleventh day 
ceremony is called erlu. On the twelfth a grand feast is held and 
tfie cradle is ornamented and worshipped. The wornen who came 
on the third, fifth, and seventh days are asked to dine. Some 
guggari (spiced soaked gram) and a grindstone are laid in the 
cradle. In the evening the child is laid in the cradle and named 
by its father’s sister. 'The name-giver is presented with a sire and 
a khana (bodice-cloth), and the women of the family give her 
three or four gentle blows on the back. 
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Among the well-to-do, the various stages of development in the 
child, c.g., learning to turn on one side, to fall on its face, to cross 
the threshold, to press one palm on the other, etc., are celebrated 
by the family with feasts in which dishes considered proper for the 
occasion are served. 


The sarhskdras of karnavedha (piercing the lobes of the ears 
of the child), annaprasana (making the child eat cooked food for 
the first time), caula (the first cutting of the hair of the child’s head) 
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are not so closely observed now as in the old days. Advanced 
sections of the people even completely neglect them. 

Among backward Hindu communities the ceremony of cradling 
and naming the child is followed by all. The worship of mother 
Fifth or Sixth is observed with superstitious awe by many; so also 
it is customary with them to give ceremonial attention to the first 
shaving or cutting of the hair of the child, the belief being the hair 
the child is born with is impure and the occasion of its removal has 
to be met by a purificatory ceremony. 

The THREAD-GIRDING CEREMONY Or mutijive as it popularly known 
is prescribed for all Hindus claiming a place in the first three varnas 
(classes). In essence it is a purificatory rite initiating a boy to 
hrahmacanjdsrama (stage of studenthood) and corresponding to it 
the Lihgayats have the aitan ceremony. Both are described in some 
detail below. 

A kumdra (boy) usually undergoes the upamyam or mounfi- 
bandhana (thread-girding) at the age of eight or after, eighth, 
eleventh and twelfth years from birth for the three varnas being 
considered the proper time for the ceremony. The muhurtas (proper 
time) for thread-girding occur in the five months from Magha, vh., 
Magha, Phalguna, Caitra, Vaisakha and Jyestha. In any one of these 
months the astrologer chooses a lucky day paying special attention 
to the month in which, the constellation under which, and the hour 
of the day at which, the boy was born. 

There are intricate rules about the selection of proper months, 
iithis, days and times for upanayana. Four hours from sunrise is 
the best for the ceremony, from that time to noon is middling and 
afternoon is prohibited. 

Preparations begin a few days before the thread-girding day. 
Drummers and pipers are sent for and the terms on which they 
will play are fixed. The house is cleaned and whitewashed and 
a porch is raised in front of the house, and its posts are ornamented 
with plantain trees, mango twigs, and flowers. On the western side 
of the porch an altar is raised facing east. Kwhfetmm-marked invita¬ 
tion letters are sent to friends and kinspeople, 

Two or three days before the chosen day Brahmanas are fed in 
honour of the family gods (kuhdevatds), the village or local gods 
(gramadevatas), and the special or chosen gods (istadevatds). 
A day before the lucky day comes the astavarga (eight-people) 
ceremonies. Lighted lamps are laid in a plate containing water 
mixed with turmeric and lime, and two married women wave the 
plate round the family gods. Then the boy, his parents, and their 
nearest relations are made to sit on a carpet in a line, their bodies 
are rubbed with oil and the plates with the lighted lamps in them 
are waved round their faces. Next the party are taken to a shed 
or to a bathing room, where they are rubbed with turmeric and 
oil and bathed, and lighted lamps are again waved round their 
faces. Next Ganapati or Ganesa, and the Matrkas (Mothers) are 
worshipped, and punydhavdcana (the holy-day blessing) ceremony 
is performed, and near relations give presents to the boy and his 
parents. After this twenty-seven betelnuts representing the Ndridis 
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(joy-bringing guardians) and six betelnuts representing the booth- 
guardians {mandapa-devatds} are placed in a winnowing fan and 
worshipped with flowers and kunkuma. The winnowing fan is 
carried into the house and laid in the family god-room. Brahmanas, 
men and women, are fed and presented with money. Early next 
day at the boy’s house musicians begin to play, and a Brahman 
astrologer comes, sets up his water-clock and sits watching it. The 
boy is anointed with oil and turmeric and bathed. A barber 
is called and the boy is shaved leaving three locks if he belongs 
to the Bigved, and five locks if he belongs to the Yajurved. The 
boy is again bathed and taken to the dining hall. Boys called 
bolus, girt with the sacred thread but not married, are seated in 
a row and served with food. They eat, and the boy’s mother 
sitting in front of the boys and setting her son on her lap feeds 
Him and herself eats from the same plate. This is called mdtr- 
bhojam (the mother’s meal). It is the last time when the boy 
and his mother eat from the same plate. As soon as the mother’s 
meal is over the boy is taken to the barber who shaves all the 
locks that were left on his head except the top-knot. The boy is 
bathed and is seated on a low wooden stool which is set on the 
altar; and his father and mother sit on either side. The chief 
priest, the Brahman astrologer, and other Brahmans chant the 
mangald.ftakas (eight luck-giving hymns). When the Muhurta 
(lucky moment) comes the Brahmans cease chanting, the musicians 
raise a crash of sound, the guests clap their hands, and the Brahman 
priests and guests throw aksatus (red rice) over the boy. The 
chief priest kindles a sacred fire on the altar and throws into the 
fire offerings of ghee, sesamum, and seven kinds of samidhas 
(sacred woods). After these offerings to the sacred fire, the boy 
approaches the priest (ucart/fl-preceptor) with folded hands with 
a request to make him a brahmacdn (Vedic student). The boy 
is either given a deer’s skin to wear, or as is more usual, a piece 
of deer skin is tied to his sacred thread and a palas (Butea 
frondosa) staff is placed in his hand. The sacred thread, prepared 
by a Brahman, is of hand spun cotton thread and is as long as 
ninety-six times the breadth of four fingers. It is first folded into 
three and again trebled and the folds held together by a knot called 
brahmagranthi (Brahma’s knot). Money presents are made to 
Brahman priests, and cocoanuts, betel leaves and nuts, flowers, and 
perfumes are handed among the guests. At noon the boy is made 
to say his madhydnha sandhya (midday prayer), and in the 
evening he is made to repeat his sdyam sandhya (evening prayer). 
In the evening, offerings of sesamum-seed and clarified butter are 
thrown in the sacred fire which was kindled in the morning and 
rice is boiled on the fire. Part of the boiled rice is offered to the 
fire and the rest is eaten with milk by three Brahmans. The 
eating of this rice is believed to carry the sins of the boy into the 
body of the eater. Brahmans will not run the risk unless they are 
well paid for it. The mother of the boy comes and stands before 
him near the altar. The boy says to her “ Bhavati hhiksam dehi” 
(Lady, be pleased to give alms) and holds a cloth wallet before 
her. The mother blesses him and throws into his wallet some rice, 
L-A Vf 2-9 
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fruit, and a small gold coin. This mother’s gift is worth more 
than anydiing the boy will earn to the end of his life. The boy’s 
father next steps forward and the boy repeats to him the words 
he addressed to his mother, and holds out his wallet. The father 
throws rice, fruit, and a gold or silver coin into the wallet and 
retires. Friends and kinspeople go to the boy in turn, each is 
requested to give alms, and each drops rice and silver coins into the 
wallet. Next the twenty-seven munj (thread-girding) deities and 
the six booth deities are worshipped and food is offered to them, 
and Brahmans and friends and kinspeople are feasted. Before 
the Brahmans have begun to eat, the boy goes to several of them 
with a small plate and says, “ Bhavati bhiksdm dehi” (Be pleased 
to give alms) and each lays a morsel of food in the plate. When 
he has collected some food-gifts the boy lays the plate before him 
and sits on a low wooden stool. When the Brahmans have begun 
to eat the family priest comes and sits near the boy and teaches 
him the prayer to be said and the rites to be performed before the 
partaking of food. lie eats a little of the cooked rice given him 
by the Brahmans and then takes his usual meal. This completes 
the first day’s ceremonies. The whole of the upanayana ceremony 
is nowadays usually wound up within a day. In old days the 
ceremony lasted four days. Each of these days the boy was 
taught to say his morning, midday, and evening prayers, and was 
made to worship the sacred fire kindled on the first day. The 
twenty-seven ndnclis and the six inandapa-devata were worshipped 
daily and food offered to them. Several Brahmans were feasted 
every day, from each of whom the boy begged food as on the 
first day, eat a part of if, and then took his usual meals. The last 
rite of the munf ceremony is medhd-fanana (generation of 
intelligence). In the booth near the altar a small square earthen 
mound is raised, and in the centre of the mound a pahs branch 
or twig is planted. The boy pours water round the plant, prays 
to Sdvitri the goddess of mind, and offers her food. The thread- 
girding ndndis and the booth-guardians are then asked to withdraw. 
They are dismissed by throwing rice on the winnowing fan 
in which they are placed and asked to come back to the next 
thread-girding. The boy is dressed in fine clothes, and is decked 
with ornaments and is taken in procession with music to a temple 
in the village, where he worships the idol and returns home. On 
the eighth, fifteenth and thirteenth days good dinners are given to 
the boy and other members of the family and lighted lamps are 
set in a plate filled with red-coloured water and are waved round 
the boy’s face by two married women. 

Many of the customary details in the traditional form of the 
upanayana ceremony as described above have by now gone out of 
practiee. At times we find the samskdra neglected even by Brahmins 
and allied classes to the extent of postponing it to the time of the 
marriage ceremony at the inception of which it is but formally 
observed. The ceremony when performed earlier is often wound 
up within a day. 

Among the Lihgayats the rite of aitan (initiation) is performed 
on the unmarried sons of all Jangamas. When aitdn is performed 
on a youth he becomes fit to hold the highest rehgious posts ; he 
may become a mathadayyd (the head of a religious house). 
A Jangama who has no sons has the rite performed at his expense 
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on one of the sons of a lay disciple of the Panchamsali caste or CHAPTER 3. 
of some caste above the Panchamsalis. The boy who is chosen — 

from a lay Lingayat family should be of respectable parents, and 
his ancestors, both male and female, even to the eleventh genera- xhread-gminc. 
tion, should not be children of married widows. For this reason Aitana. 
the sons of mathapatis (beadles) and of gandcdris (managers) 
seldom undergo aitdn (initiation). A boy is initiated when he is 
between eight and sixteen years old. The ceremony takes place 
at night, so that no non-/ing-wearing Hindu may see it. It should 
take place on an auspicious day prescribed by rules. If the boy is 
to become a Virakta (celibate), his initiation is performed in the 
dark half of the month, and when he is intended to be a grhastha 
(householder), the ceremony lakes place in the bright half of the 
month. In an initiation the hhusuddhi (earth purifying) is the 
first observance. Either in a religious house or in a dwelling house 
a piece of ground eleven and a quarter, twelve, or twelve and 
three-quarters feet, by six and three-quarters, seven and a half, or 
eight and a quarter feet is dug seven and a half to eight and 
a quarter feet deep. Bits of stone and tile and other impure matter 
are taken out of the pit and it is filled with fine earth, which is 
afterwards beaten hard. At the same time the house is white¬ 
washed and painted and its floor is cowdunged. On the day fixed 
a small bower with a canopy of silk cloth is raised on the sacred 
spot. At the entrance of the bower an arch is made of two plantain 
trees or sugarcane stalks. The floor of the bower is plastered with 
XOrocana (bezoar), cowdung, cow’s clarified butter, cow’s milk, 
and cow’s urine, and on it is drawn a large parallelogram with lines 
of quartz powder. In tlie large parallelogram three small 
parallelograms are drawn with lines of quartz powder. 'The first 
parallelogram wliich lies farthest from the entrance, measures 
three feet and a quarter by two feet- and a quarter. It is covered 
with a folded silk or woollen cloth and is set apart for the guru 
(initiator). The second or middle parallelogram is six feet by 
two and a half feet. At each corner and at the centre of the second 
parallelogram is set a kalnsa (brass or copper ves.sel with a narrow 
mouth and a dome-shaped bottom). The five vessels known as 
vanca-kalasas represent the five mouths of Siva and the five gotraa 
i family stocks) which are believed to have sprung from the five 
mouths. The names of the five mouths arc Aghora, Tsana, Sadyojata, 

Tatpurusa, and Vamadeva, and the names of the corresponding 
family stocks are Uddana, Pancavanigi, Padudi, Muthinkanti, and 
Mali. Of the five vessels the Sadyojata jar is set at the corner 
which is close to the gurus right hand, and the Vamadeva jar at 
the corner which is close to the guru's left hand. Opposite the 
Sadyojata far is .set the Tatpurusa jar and opposite the Vamadeva 
jar is set the Aghora jar; and in the centre is placed the Tsana jar. 

Each of these jars is covered with five pieces of white, black, red, 
green and yellow cloth, and before each of them are laid five 
halves of dry cocoa-kernels, five dry dates, five betelnuts, five turmeric 
roots, five betel leaves, and five copper coins. ’Hie third 
or last design, a square two feet each way, is close to the entrance 
of the bower. This square is covered with a woollen cloth seat, 
and is occupied by the boy, whose head has been completely 
shaved in the morning, and who since then has been naked and 
fasting. Near the guru are placed a small brass vessel called 
gilalu, a conch shell, and a cane. Behind the boy sits a man 
L-A V£ 2-9a 
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belonging to the boy’s gotra (family stock) with a cocoanut in his 
hands. This man says to the guru, “Excellent teacher, purify this 
body of flesh and blood ”, and bows low before the guru. After him 
the boy bows low before the guru, and worships an earthen vessel 
filled with water, in whose mouth is a cocoanut covered with a piece 
of cloth. The boy first marks the vessel with sandal paste, burns 
frankincense before it, and offers it molasses, fruit, betelnut and 
leaves, and money. At the end of the jar-worship a string with 
five threads is wound five times round the Isana (central) jar and 
is taken to the Sadyojata jar and is wound five times round it. 
From the Sadyojata jar the string is taken to the central jar and 
again wound five times round it; and from the central jar the string 
is carried towards the guru and wound five times round his wrist. 
From the guru it is taken again to the central jar, wound round it 
five times, and taken to the Vamadeva jar and wound five times 
round it. From the Vamadeva jar the string is taken to the central 
jar, wound round it five times, and then to the Aghora jar and wound 
round it five times. From the Aghora jar the string is taken to 
the central jar, wound round it five times, then taken to the boy, 
and wound round his wrist five times. From the boy’s wrist 
the string is taken to the central jar and wound round it five times, 
and is taken to the Tatpurush jar and wound round it five times. 
When the guru (initiator) and the boy are thus seated, the 
mathapati or Lingayat beadle worships the linga which the boy 
wears and his hand and head. He first washes the boy’s linga with 
.seven holy waters in this order, gandhodaka (sandal paste water), 
dhulodaka (dust water), hhasmodaka (ash water), suddhodaka or 
mantrodaka (purified or charmed water), sumrnodaka (gold water), 
ratnodaka (jewel water), and puspodaka (flower water). After 
these seven washings, he washes the linga seven times with 

paficdmrta (mixture of five nectars, namely milk, curds, clarified 
butter, honey and sugar). In the same way he washes the boy’s 
hands and his head. When the boy and his linga have been thus 
washed, the guru or initiator gives the boy a jholi (beggar’s four- 
mouthed wallet) and a staff, and tells him to beg alms of those 
who have come to witness the ceremony. The boy is given dhdtu- 
hhiksd (metal alms), that is gold, silver or copper coins. After 
gathering the alms the boy gives the alms wdth the bag to his guru 
(initiator), bows low before him, and asks him to return the bag, 
promising to obey all his commands to the letter. The guru 

(initiator) commands him to live on alms, to share his alms with 
the helpless, and to lead a virtuous life, and returns his bag. The 
boy gives his initiator gold, vessels, and clothes, and gives other 
Jangamas money and clothes. Besides these gifts the initiator takes 
a handful of copper coins from a heap of copper coins worth Rs. SH, 
and the rest of the coins are distributed to ordinary (sdmdnya) 
Jangamas. The friends and kinspeople of the boy’s parents present 
the boy with clothes and vessels ; and the boy is given a light 

repast. Next morning the boy’s father gives a caste feast to 

Jangamas of all orders and to friends and kinspeople. Aitdn can 
be performed on one or more boys at the same time and by the same 
initiator. 
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Diksd, (cleansing rite), is perfonned on any Panchamasali 
Lihgayat entitled to the astamrna rites who wishes to enter into 
a grade higher than his or her own. It is also performed to readmit 
into the caste one who has been put out of it. In the main points 
diksd does not differ from aitdn (initiation) ; the only difference is 
that in the purifying it is not necessary that a celibate Jangam 
should be the performer. His place is often taken by a family 
priest. As the person on whom the rite is to be performed is old 
enough to pray for himself, no man of his gotra (family stock) is 
required to sit behind him. The diksd rite can be perfonned on 
twenty or thirty persons at the same time. When a person has 
undergone this rite and has entered into a higher grade, he or she 
does not eat with liis or her former kinspeople. I3ut this rarely 
happens except when a girl marries into a higher grade. The 
ceremony performed at the time of tying a linga on a child’s neck 
or arm is also called diksd. 

The religious books of the Hindus mention eight forms of 
marriage, viz., Brahma, Prajapatya, Arsa, Daiva, Gandharva, Asura, 
Raksasa and Paisaca, of which only brahma and asura are in vogue 
at present. Tlie gandharva form is said to be obsolete now, yet 
in some cases before the courts it has been held that it is still in 
vogue. The type of the marriage ceremony generally followed 
by the Brahmanic communities approximates to the brahma form, 
consisting of gift of a daughter, after decking her (with valuable 
garments) and honouring her (with jewels, etc.), to a man learned 
in the Vedas and of good conduct, whom the father of the girl 
himself invites. 

In the asura form there is practically a sale of the bride for 
pecuniary consideration paid to the father or other guardian for 
his benefit. Generally among Brahmanic communities a bride¬ 
groom price is paid by the bride’s parents and hence the form is 
brahma. Among a number of castes not in the first flight the 
bride’s parents generally take a bride-price, and hence the form is 
asura. The marriage customs of the higher and lower caste groups 
do not differ in important details; in case of the former the service 
is conducted according to Vedic and in the latter according to 
Purdnic ritual. The essential portion of the marriage service among 
higher castes is the saptapadi and among the lower the throwing 
of sacred grains of rice over the heads of the bride and bridegroom. 

Marriages arc prohibited between sapiridos and between members 
belonging to the same gotra or pravara. Sapitidas are those who 
are witliin the iitth degree from the common ancestor on the 
mother’s side and within the seventh degree on the father’s. ’The 
general conception about gotra is that it denotes all persons who 
trace descent in an unbroken male line from a common male 
ancestor (a sage). Each gotra is again associated with one, two, 
three or five sages that constitute the pravara of that gotra and 
persons of those gotras which have any common pravara carmot 
intermarry. Under rules of sapinda exogamy marriages between 
not only agnates but also between cross-cousins are strictly dis¬ 
allowed, and rules of endogamy prohibit marriage outside the 
varna or jdti (caste or sub-caste). However, conventions have 
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existed among some caste-groups setting at naught the sdsiric rules 
of endogamy and exogamy. Some castes allow hypergamy, i.e. 
marriage with a girl from a lower caste or sub-caste. Marriage with 
the daughter of one’s maternal uncle or of paternal aunt (rare) is 
not only allowed but preferred by some, Among some Deshasthas 
in Karnatak marriage even with the sister’s daughter is allowed. 

For some centuries down to modern times Brahmanic communi¬ 
ties considered marriage essentially a prepuberty samskum for girls 
and for that reason practised infant or early marriage, and the 
custom was consciously imitated by lower communities. However, 
during the last two or three decades because of the vast social and 
economic changes taking place in the general life of the people 
the marriagable age of girls particularly of higher castes has risen 
considerably and girls now hardly marry before 16 or even much 
later. 

Such social usages as mentioned above have been affected 
by two recent legal enactments, namely (1) the Child Marriage 
Restraint Act XIX of 1929, as amc'udcd by Act 19 of 1938), which 
prohibits marriages of boys under 18 years of age, and girls under 
14 years of age; (2) the Hindu Marriage Disabilities Removal 
Act (XXVIII of 1946), which validates marriages between parties 
(a) belonging to the same gotra or pravara or (b) belonging to 
different sub-divisions of the same caste. 

The offer of marriage comes from the girl’s parents who send 
her horoscope to the boy’s house. The horoscopes are shown to 
an astrologer who says whether they agree. If the asRologer 
declares against a marriage, nothing further is done. If he declares 
for the marriage, the parents of the bride and bridegroom settle 
the dowry (mradaksirid) and the presents {mropacura) to be made 
to the bridegroom by the bride’s father; and the value of the 
ornaments and clothes to be given to the bride by the bride¬ 
groom’s father; also the presents in clothes or money to be given 
by the bridegroom’s party to the bride’s parents, sisters, or brothers, 
to the bride’s family priest (piirohita), to the village astrologer, 
to the tnathadhikdri (monastery-agent) who comes yearly for 
a subscription and to the katti (hereditary agent of " the local 
stmmi). The corresponding presents to be given by the bride’s 
family are always double those given by the bridcgioom’s family. 
During the marriage one of the bridegroom’s sisters is chosen to 
be his kalasagitti (best maid) ; she must always sit on his right 
side during the religious part of the marriage ceremony. If she" is 
not under ten, some one under ten acts for her. So also one of the 
bride’s sisters becomes her kalasagitti (best maid), and must always 
sit on her right side. During the marriage great honours are paid 
to the bride’s and bridegroom’s best maids and handsome presents 
are given them. \Vlien the presents are settled, two copies of 
written agreements arc prepared and signed by both parties and, 
before Visnu, Brahmans and other witnesses, are marked with 
ktinkmna (red-powder) and ghee. The bride’s father hands one of 
the agreements with betel to the bridegroom’s father, who then makes 
over the other paper with betel to the bride’s father. Presents are 
given to Brahmans, betel flowers and perfumes are handed, and 
the guests withdraw. Both parties are now bound to carry out tire 
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wedding. Soon after some of the bride’s and bridegroom’s relations 
and friends hold a gadaganura (water-pot) ceremony. A kalusd 
(earthen pot) is filled with water and set in a suitable place in 
the house. If it is in the bride’s house, the bridegroom and his 
parents, and if it is in the bridegroom’s house the bride and hei 
parents are called. When they come, they are anointed with 
turmeric, oil, and warm water, and all worship the kalasa. After 
the kalasa has been worshipped, a dinner is given and before the 
guests leave, the bride or the bridegroom is presented with clothes. 
Several such entertainments are given by friends and relations. 

When the time for the wedding draws near, after the astrologers 
have named a good day, the first thing at both the bride’s and the 
bridegroom’s is to hold the sajpgi-inuhurta (the preparatory lucky 
moment) ceremony by preparing cakes of coarse wheat flour and 
feeding a few Bralunanas and their wives. The next thing is to 
give a dinner called deva-samdrddJiana (propitiation of the gods) in 
honour of the family gods. Two or three days before the wedding, 
both at the house of the bride and of the bridegroom, large booths 
are built. The booths are lined with sheets of white or coloured 
cloth and tire ceiling and posts of the booths are decked with many 
mango leaves. At the bride’s house in the western side of the booth 
facing east, an altar about six feet square and one foot high is 
raised, and at its western edge is built a wall about six inches thick 
and two feet high. The wall is whitewashed and diagonal lines 
in kunkuina are drawn over it with a circle representing the sun, 
and a crescent representing the moon, and on the middle of the 
wall the name of the god Vyankatesa* or tlie words Sri Lak^rni 
Vyankateia Prasanna tliat is Oh Lak§mi, Vyankatesa, be pleased, 
are written in redlead. Next at the houses of both the bride and 
bridegroom the marriage gods are installed and the rites of Ganapati 
pujam (worship of Ganapati), punydhavdeana, (holy-day blessing), 
and Mdtrkdpujana (worship of the Matrs), is gone through, and, to 
appease the spirits of dead ancestors, the ndndi srdddha. ceremony 
is performed. The bride and bridegroom are anointed with 
turmeric and oil, bathed in warm water, and their brows marked 
with kunkuina (red-powder). Five women, whose husbands parents 
and parents-in-law are alive, are chosen to be hettalgorierus that is 
bridesmaids, ft is their duty to paint with white and red-wash level 
upright and cross lines on the stone mortars and wooden pestles 
and grindstones. They pound wheat in the striped mortar and 
grind it in the striped grindstone. The flour of this ground wheat 
is mixed with water, an image of the elephant god Ganapati is 
made of the mixture, and it is worshipped by the women. This rite 
is called the varalakki and is performed both in the bride’s and 
bridegroom’s house. After tlie wheat Ganapati has been made and 
worshipped, all the women of the family whose husbands are alive 
and the bride or bridegroom, as the case may be, sit close together 
on wooden boards. A thread is wound five times round the group, 
and they rub their bodies with oil and turmeric, and bathe in wairn 
water. This is called the suragi bathing. A day or two after the 
thread encircling, generally on the day before the wedding day, 
comes the smiuntapujana (boundary-wersliip) of the bridegroom! 
If, as is generally the case, the bridegroom belongs to another village 
when he reaches the border of the girl’s village the bride’s parents 

•The name of tlie deity involved differs according to family and religious sect. 
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come to meet him. The mother pours water over his feet, and 
the father washes his feet, and the father and mother together 
wipe them. Sandal paste (gandha) and other perfumes are rubbed 
on the bridegroom’s body, flower garlands are thrown round bis 
neck, and he is presented with a turban and other clothes. Two or 
more married women wave drati, a plate with red-water and a pair 
of inch-high lighted lamps, round the faee of the bridegroom. 
When the lamps have been waved round the bridegroom’s face 
a cocoanut is placed in his hands and with the keenest joy, with 
music, fireworks, and dancing girls the bride’s parents lead him and 
his party to a house which has been made ready for them. All 
this time the bride keeps close in her parent’s house. A good 
dinner known as a rukhavata (refreshment) is cooked at the bride’s 
and carried and served at the bridegroom’s lodging. In the same 
evening, an hour before the time fixed for the wedding, the bride¬ 
groom, richly dressed and on a richly harnessed horse or a decorated 
car, with music and dancing, is led to the bride’s. When they reach 
the bride’s marriage booth the music ceases till the wedding moment, 
but the dancing girls keep dancing. The parents of the bride 
and bridegroom meet, and the two family priests thrice call aloud 
the genealogy of the bride and bridegroom for four generations 
back and their family stocks. The bride’s father formally promises 
to give his daughter to the bridegroom, and as he makes the promise, 
ties a turmeric root, betel, and rice, firmly in a corner of the 
bridegroom’s shoulder-cloth. Then the bridegroom’s father promises 
to take the girl for his son, and as he promises ties turmeric, betel 
and rice, in the bride’s father’s shoulder-cloth. While 
the genealogy is being recited and the promises are being made, the 
astrologer is looking at his water-clock and watching the approach 
of the lucky moment. About five minutes before the moment the 
parents of the bride and bridegroom worship the water-clock with 
kunkuma, rice, and flowers, and make presents to the astrologer. 
The bride and bridegroom are led to the marriage altar and two 
men hold a cloth between them. All the priests present recite the 
eight Saihskrt hymns which form the marriage service called 
mangldstakas (the eight lucky hymns). At the lucky moment the 
cloth is drawn aside, the bride and bridegroom throw a few grains 
of red rice on each other’s heads, and for the first time see each 
other’s faces. At this instant the whole company throw grains of 
red rice on the newly married couple, guns are fired, and music is 
played. The bridegroom then draws a gold wedding ring called 
madiungara over the fourth finger of the bride’s right hand, and 
the bride draws another gold wedding ring over the fourth finger 
of the bridegroom’s right hand. The bridegroom ties round the 
bride’s neck the lucky thread (mangalasutra) which consists of 
small gold cups and beads and some black glass beads strung 
together by a dancing girl. While the bridegroom is fastening the 
neck-thread, his mother leaves the house, for it is believed that by 
tying the wedding thread the luck in her mother-in-law’s wedding 
thread passes to the bride. 

The priest then kindles a sacred fire on the altar and clarified 
butter and parched grains (Idjd) are thrown into the fire. The 
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mcirried couple walk thrice round the fire. A stone called asmd 
(the spirit) is kept near the fire, and, at each turn, as the bride 
followed by the bridegroom draws near the stone, she stops and 
stands on the stone until the priest finishes repeating a sacred hymn. 
Next the small star in the tail of the Great Bear or Seven Seers, 
called Arundhati, is shown to them to bring them long life and 
prosperity. Seven heaps of rice are made on the altar and a betel- 
nut is placed on each of the heaps. The priest recites a mantra 
and the bridegroom lifting the bride’s right foot sets it on the first 
heap. The priest recites another mantra and the bridegroom 
lifting the bride’s right foot sets it on the next heap, and this is 
repeated five times more. This ceremony is called saptapadi (the 
Seven Steps). When the seven steps have been taken, the marriage 
is complete. The priest blesses the married couple and two or 
more married women wave lighted lamps round the faces of the 
bride and bridegroom. A dinner is given and festivities are kept 
up for four days during which Brahmanas are fed and presents 
are given. At these marriage dinners five or more plantain leaf 
dishes are served touching each other and the bride and bridegroom 
with their mothers and sisters sit close to each other and dine 
together. Before beginning to eat, the bride’s mother brings silver 
plates filled with wedding cakes and other dainties and serves them. 
However excellent the dishes, tlie bridegroom’s mother is bound 
lo keep grumbling. The dinner is poor, her share has been forgotten 
and she is starving of hunger. On the fourth day three-cornered 
pieces of paper with flowers called bdsinga (brow-horns) are tied 
to the brows of the bridegroom and bride. Wearing these marriage 
crowns they go to a temple, pay their devotions to the god, and 
return home. On the fourth night of the marriage the bride¬ 
groom dresses himself and about three in the morning runs off to 
his own house with some valuable article belonging to the bride’s 
family. The bride’s people go and bring him back. Next day the 
liride’s mother richly dressed raises on her head a plate with 
red water, a pair of inch high lamps and flowers, and carries it from 
the middle .of the house to the god-room, and brings it back to the 
middle of the house. When she carries the water and lamps, her 
brother holds across her head a dravm sword with a lemon fixed 
in its point. This is called stndopa horona (carrying the red 
water-plate). In return for performing this ceremony the bride¬ 
groom’s mother presents the bride’s mother with a robe and bodice. 
After the red water and lamp have been carried the bridegroom, 
his father and mother, and odier members of his family, are made 
to sit in a line. The bride’s father brings a square basket, some red 
coloured liquid and a bodice. For a few seconds, he seats the 
bride in tlie lap of each person in the row, holds the basket over 
the head of each person while the bride is sitting on his or her lap, 
and each time pours a little of the coloured water into the basket. 
Through the holes in the basket the coloured water drops on the 
heads of those over whom the basket is held. While he holds the 
basket the bride’s father says in Saihskrt, “ I have cared for this 
girl like a son until she is eight years old; I now make her over 
to you for the use of your son (or brotlier). Guard her like 
a friend.” When the bride’s father has finished addressing all he 
bursts into a cry, mourning that his daughter has passed out of 
his charge. Some fathers so thoroughly lose self-control that they 
have to be taken away by force. Then the bridegroom’s party take 
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the bride with them to their house with great rejoicing. On the 
fifth day the bride’s party give a great feast called the mamani to 
Brahmans and to the bridegroom’s party. On the sixth day, the 
bridegroom’s party give a return feast to the bride’s jrarty called 
the maru indnuini dinner. On the seventh day after the morning 
meal the bridegroom and his party set off for their village. In tfie 
evening of the same day Gondaligaru are called and made to dance 
in honour of Amba Bhavani or some other family goddess.* On 
Dasara, Dipavali, and other feasts the bride’s family sends for the 
bridegroom and gives him a rich dinner and a present of clothes. 
On other days the bridegroom’s family does the same to the bride. 


Among Liiigayats except for a few educated and advanced 
families who give to their youth some freedom in the choice 
of a mate and obtain their consent before finalising the proposal, 
the old custom of parents managing entirely the choice of the bride 
or bridegroom still prevails, mostly in rural areas, where people 
are generally backward. Marriage among Liiigayats was once 
much cheaper than among Brahmanical Hindus, as no price (dowry) 
was required to be paid either for the girl or for the boy. With 
cultural advancement of the community the dowry system has raised 
its ugly head even among Liiigayats in recent years. In the lower 
strata of the community, a price called tcravu was usually paid for 
the bride by the bridegroom, but a change has now taken place and 
the brides father is required to jiay some dowry to the bridegroom 
for getting his daughter married. 

Usually tne offer of marriage comes from the boy’s parents. If the 
match is going to be one between relatives or in case the girl’s parents 
aspire for an educated son-in-law, the matter may be sounded even 
by the bride’s party. Before starting any negotiations matters 
regarding endogamous and exogamous restrictions are carefully 
looked into and observed. 


The Lihg.ayats do not allow the children of brothers to inter¬ 
marry, nor may sisters’ children. Marriage with a mother’s sister’s 
daughter is also prohibited, A man may marry his sister’s daughter, 
but if the sister be a younger sister such marriage is looked on with 
disfavour. Widow marriage is allowed at the present day, except 
amongst Jangaraas. Divorce is permissible. 


When a boy’s father can alford to pay for his son’s marriage, he 
goes to a family which has a daughter likely to make a suitable 
match. If the girl’s parents agree, he returns home and tells his 
wife that he has secured a bride for their son. After some days 
the boy’s father, with friends and relations, goes to the girl’s village, 
and, through a svaini or a Lihgayat gum, calls those of his 
castemen and Jangamas who live in the village. When all have 
come and taken their seats at the girl’s house, a blanket is spread, 
some grains of rice are strewn on the blanket, and the boy and 
girl are made to sit on the rice. A kinswoman of the boy’s dresses 

*Thc modern tendency is to flni.sh up the whole marriage ceremony within 
a day. 
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the girl in a new robe bought by the boy’s father, and gives her 
five pieces of khana (bodice cloth), out of which one must be 
white, and the remaining four of any colour except black. The 
woman dresses the girl, puts on her a gold ring and other ornaments, 
and fills her lap with two cocoanuts, five lemons, five dry dates, 
five plantains, and a few betel leaves. The girl’s father presents 
the boy with a complete suit of clothes, including a turban, 
a shoulder cloth, a coat and a gold ring. The boy and girl then rise, 
bow to the Jangamas and house gods, and resume their seats. 
The Jangamas on both sides naming the father of the boy and girl, 
declare to the people that the boy and girl are engaged; and the 
guests are dismissed with betel leaves and nuts. This ceremony 
is called the sdksivike (engagement). The next ceremony to follow 
is the bastagi (betrothal). This ceremony can be held at any time 
ficfore marriage. If the boy is in a hurry to marry, it is arranged 
at his house. But the usual place is that of the girl. In the 
betrothal the girl’s father gives a caste feast, presents clothes to 
the relations of the boy’s father, and leads them out of the village 
in procession with music. When the boy’s father reaches home 
he asks an astrologer to fix the days on which the wedding rite and 
other ceremonies relating to the wedding should take place, makes 
a list of the days, and sends a copy of it to the girl’s father. 
Preparations then begin. On the first day the laps of five 
muttaide (married women) are filled with bits of dry cocoa-kernel, 
dry dates, soaked gram, and betel. A grindstone and a wooden 
mortar are brought out whitewashed with lime, and marked with 
stripes of hurmanju (red) colour. Before them are laid bits of 
cocoa-kernel, dry dates, soaked gram and betel leaves and nuts, and 
incense is burnt. The women, whose laps have been filled at 
a lucky moment, begin to pound the turmeric roots in the mortar 
and grind them on the grind-stone. On another lucky day the 
marriage booth is raised, the number of posts in each row being 
always uneven. The ornamenting of the booth depends on the 
parents’ means. When all preparations are finished, both parties 
invite their kinswomen to live with them during the ceremony. 
A marriage ceremony elaborately performed may extend over 
five days. It is held at the boy’s house. On the first day the 
i.'iide and bridegroom sit together on a blanket, and, about eight 
at night, a muttaide (married woman) begins to rub their bodies 
with turmeric paste. The rubbing is completed by a party of 
married kinswomen, whose first husbands are alive, after which the 
bride and bridegroom rub turmeric on each other. The women 
wave drati (a light) before the pair and chant. This day is called 
*he arisana (turmeric) day; and when the arisana has been put on, 
the boy and girl are considered madumakkalu that is bride and 
bridegroom. The second day is called the dem or devatd-kdrya (god¬ 
worshipping) day. The boy’s father gives a great dinner to 
Jangamas and friends ; marriage garments are laid beside the house 
god and worshipped ; the guru’s feet are washed, and the water 
{kanind) is taken and sipped by the bride and bridegroom and all 
the family. In a house in which "Virabhadra is one of the house 
gods, the third day is called the guggula (bedellium gum) day. 
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A new earthen vessel is brought to the boy’s house, its neck is 
broken off, and a piece of sandalwood set in it tipped with oil. and 
lighted, and camphor and gugguld are burnt. The earthen vessel 
is held by a Jangama, or as generally by a pujdri of Virabhadra, 
and the boy and girl stand in front of them with the image of 
Virabhadra in their hands. The Jangama takes up the vessel, and 
the boy and girl carry the god, and, with music playing in front 
of them and followed by a band of friends, they go to Basavanna’s 
temple. In front of the musicians walks a vadapu (bard), dressed 
in silk, with a dagger in his hand, and an image of Virabhadra tied 
at his waist, chanting the praises of Virabhadra. At the temple the 
pair worship Basavanna, break a cocoanut, lay down the earthen 
vessel, and then return to the boy’s house. Next day the actual 
marriage ceremony, the chief feature of which is the tying on of 
the mangahsutra (bride’s lucky neck-thread), is performed by the 
bridegroom under the Jangama’s direction. 

Other persons of special positions whoi ought to attend a Lingayata 
wedding are the personal guru, the TmtJiadayud, (head of the local 
religious house), and the Pancdcdrus (five posts) namely 
Ae gandcdri (manager), the mathapati (beadle), the metigaudd 
(village head), the desdi (formerly the hereditary district revenue 
superintendent), and the desapdnde (formerly the hereditary 
district revenue accountant). A dais or raised seat called sasikatti 
(rice-dais) is made ready, a blanket is spread on the dais, and on 
the blanket women strew rice. On the rice-strewn blanket the 
bride and bridegroom are seated. In front of them lines of rice 
are arranged in the form of a square, and, at each corner of Ae 
square and in the centre, a kalasa (drinking-pot) is set with betel 
leaves and a betel nut on it, some molasses and twenty-five copper 
coins, five close to each pot. Round the necks of the four corner 
drinking-pots, two strings are five times wound. One end of the 
strings is held by the bride and bridegroom and the other end by 
the guru, who sits opposite them beyond the rice square. Between 
(he teacher and the rice square sits the mathaMyyd with the 
metigaudd on his right and the mathapati on his left. In the row 
behind, on each side of the teachcT who holds tlie threads, sit the 
despdnde and the gandcdri, the despdnde on the teacher’s right and 
the gandcdri on the teacher’s left. The bride and bridegroom do 
not sit opposite each other but side by side and no curtain is held 
between them. Near the kalasa in the middle of the square is set 
an image of Ishvar or Basavanna, and tlie mangalasutra is kept 
in a cup of milk and clarified butter. The ceremony begins by 
the mathapati bowing to the mangahsutra, and proclaiming that 
it is about to be tied to the bride’s neck. The bridgroom lays 
his right hand on the bride’s right hand, the mathapati lays the 
lucky thread on the boy’s hand, the garjdcdri drops water, vibhuti 
(cowdung ashes), and kunkuma (red-powder) on the lucky thread, 
and marks the bride’s forehead with kunkuma and the boy’s with 
sandal paste. The teacher gives the order to tie on the lucky thread 
and the bridegroom ties it on the girl’s neck, and the gandcdri calls 
Sumuhurta Sdvadhdna, that is, the moment has come, beware. 
When the priest says “ Beware, the lucky time has come ”, the guests 
throw rice over the boy and the girl. The gandcdri ties the hems 
of the bride’s and bridegroom’s robes together and, in the knot 
ties a little rice, salt and split pulse. 'The teacher lets go the end 
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of the two strings, ties a piece of turmeric root into each of them, 
and binds one to the boy’s right wrist and the other to the girl’s 
left wrist. The married couple fall down before the teacher, who 
may end the rite by dropping sugar into their mouths. The rice is 
given to the beadle, and first he and then the other four paticdcdrus 
are presented with five quarter-anna pieces which had been lying 
besides the kalasas. On the last evening the bride and bridegroom 
ride on one horse (or bullock-cart if no horse is available) in state 
to a temple of Basava, break a cocoanut before the god, and return 
and take off the marriage wristlets. On their return, friends wave 
boiled rice and curds round the heads of the bride and bridegroom 
and throw the rice to the evil spirits. During the passage to and 
from the temple, when they reach a street crossing or when they 
pass a ruined house, they break a cocoanut to the evil spirits. 
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When a person (a married Vaisnam) is on the point of death, he 
is, if possible, shaved, if not, he is bathed and wiped dry. The sect- 
marks are painted with gopicandam (white earth) and the body is 
stamped with the hlmudrd seal, the cakra (discus), the sankha 
(conch-shell). No sandal or kunkuma brow-marks are put on. 
He is laid on a clean mattress which is spread near the door in 
the women’s room or central hall on a spot which is cowdunged, 
and strewn with blades of the sacred darhha grass. When he is 
laid down he is helped to sip a few drops of the pancagavya (five 
cow-gifts: urine, dung, milk, curds, and ghee). 'To take away his 
smaller sins he is also asked to' give to Erfilimanas a cow and some 
money. Tlie more deadly sins, murder, cow-killing, and spirit 
drinking, cannot be cleansed. Some Brahmaijas sit by reading 
aloud some religious book, and relations repeat the name of the 
god Vi$nu in the dying man’s ears. Wlien life is gone, the women 
raise a cry, the body is washed, and the kimudrd marks are made 
on the forehead, arms, and chest. A bamboo and grass bier is 
made, two earthen pots are brought, and a consecrated fire is 
placed in one of the pots. The body is stripped of its clothes and 
laid on the bier. A new cloth is brought and from one end a piece 
about two inches broad called the vasam (cloth) is tom. This 
shroud-end is knotted in the middle and its ends are tied together 
and worn round the chief mourner’s neck. The rest of the new 
cloth is wrapped round the body, and a cord is passed round the 
cloth, the body, and the bier to keep the whole together. When 
the bier is ready two stones are picked up, one of which is laid 
under part of the twine tied round the body, and the twine is cut 
with the other stone. The lower stone is thrown away and the 
upper stone supposed to be possessed with the spirit of the dead 
is called asmd (stone of life) and is kept. 'Then four bearers, 
over whom some hymns have been said, lift the bier on their 
shoulders. The chief mourner walks in front holding the earthen 
fire-pot and with the cloth (vasana) tied round his neck. About 
half-way to the burning ground the bier is set down and the chief 
mourner drops into the dead mouth a few grains of sesamum and 
a few drops of water. The bearers change places, those in front 
going behind and those behind coming in front, and in this way 
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the bier is carried to the burning ground. At the burning ground 
three small holes are made in the ground and three small pieces 
of gold, a few sesamum seeds, and a few blades of the sacred 
ilarbha grass are put into the hbles and over them the pile is raised. 
Camphor, sandalwood and perfumes are laid on the pile. The 
body is placed on it with the head towards the south. After hymns 
have been repeated by a Brahmana priest, the son sets fire to the 
pile near the head, then near tlie legs, and lastly near the chest. 
He fills with water the second of the two earthen pots, which were 
brought soon after the death, makes a hole in the pot with the 
point of the asmd (life-stone), and taking the pot on his shoulder 
walks three times round the pile with his left towards it and at 
each turn piercing a fresh hole. At the end of the third round 
lie stands near the head of the corpse with his back towards it 
and his face towards the south and throws the pot over his shoulder 
on the ground. As the pot smashes he strikes the back of his right 
hand on his mouth and cries aloud. The funeral party then return 
home. On their way the chief mourner thrice throws a stone back 
over his shoulder. If tlie deceased died on an unlucky day, with 
the body are burnt four men of dough, one of which is placed 
near the head, the second and third near the hands, and the fourth 
near the feet. Children under three are generally buried. 
An ascetic, whatever his age, is buried. His body is placed sitting 
in a pit, a large quantity of salt and mustard are thrown in, and 
the hole is filled, A holy layman who is not an ascetic, but has 
kept the sacred fire always alight, is not carried on a bier, but 
placed on a cart decked with leaves and flowers, and drawn by men 
and bullocks to the burning ground and there Irurnt as in ordinary 
cases. In the house of mourning, if the dead has left a son, on 
his return from the burning ground, the chief mourner, in the floor 
of the women’s hall close to where the body was laid, digs a hole 
about a foot deep and keeps a lamp burning in the hole day and 
night for ten days. The vasana (shroud-strip) and the asmd (life- 
stone) are laid near tlie light. Close to the hole about a foot from 
the ground a nail is driven into the wall and two threads are let 
down from the nail into two small earthen vessels, the one with 
water the other with milk. During the next ten- days, before he 
begins his meals, the chief mourner carries a morsel of cooked rice 
from his dish and lays it before the asmd (life-stone), pours water 
on it, and throws the water on the house-top. 

On the first, third, fifth, and seventh days after a death, the chief 
mourner fastens the vasana (shroud-strip) round his neck, holds 
the asmd (life-stone) in his right hand, and goes to the burning 
ground. The burnt bones are gathered from the ashes of the 
funeral pile, washed and purified by sprinkling cow’s urine on them, 
and the whole of the ashes are thrown into a pond or other water. 
A hundred pots full of water are poured on the spot where the 
body was burnt, and then a three-cornered mound is raised. The 
chief mourner sits on the north side of the triangle with his face 
towards its base. The asmd (life-stone) is set in the middle of the 
mound. A second stone representing Rudra the destroyer is set 
in the eastern comer, and a third stone representing Yama the god 
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of death is set in the western corner. Small earthen vessels about 
an inch high and three inches round with covers on them and large 
and small flags are set before the three stones. A few sesamum 
seeds, a few grains of yellow rice and gram, a cotton thread and 
a pair of dough shoes are laid before the three stones. This 
ceremony is called the asthi sancayana haddha (the bone-gathering 
ceremony). The burnt bones are then put into an earthen pot, 
which is carried to some sacred river and thrown into it. From 
the first to the tenth day after the death the chief mourner goes 
out of the village to some temple or other clean place, with the 
vasana (shroud-strip) round his neck and the asmd (life-stone) in 
his hand and setting the asmd (life-stone) on the ground, on the 
first, third, fifth, seventh and nineth days, lays before it a ball of 
cooked rice or dough, some sesamum seeds, and some water, and 
returns home. On the tenth day the ceremony held on the bone¬ 
gathering day is repeated. On the eleventh day comes the 
vrsotsarga (bull-freeing) ceremony, when the chief mourner 
bolding the tail of a bull in his left hand, and water, sacred grass, 
and sesamum seed in his right hand, says “ I set this bull at liberty 
in the name of the deceased; may it save him ”, and throws the 
water, sacred grass, and sesamum seed on the ground. Then comes 
the ekdhi (first pure day) sacrifice. After that funeral rites are 
performed in honour of the msugana (the band of Vasus ), 
Rudragam (the band of Rudras), and Soclasagaitya (the band of 
sixteen deities). In honour of the Vasugaria eight, in honour of the 
Rudragam eleven, and in honour of So^dsagaria sixteen Brahmapas 
are called, their feet are washed, they are fed, and money is given 
them. A man who cannot feed so many Brahmapas lays eight, 
eleven and sixteen pebbles in rows, sets a little rice and dough 
before them, bows before them, and throws them away. On the 
twelfth comes the sapinda sraddha (the ball-uniting ceremony). 
Six Brahmanas are asked to dine. Three round balls of boiled rice 
are made, to represent the great-grandfather, the grandfather, and 
the father of the dead; and a long oblong ball to represent the dead. 
Several hymns are repeated, the long ball is cut in three and each 
of the three parts is mixed into one of the three round balls as 
a sign that the dead has been gathered to his fathers. From 
this day, the father, grandfather, and great-grandfather of the 
mourner are alone reckoned his immediate ancestors. His great¬ 
grandfather, by offering a ball of flour instead of rice called the 
heaven opening (svarga patheya), is raised from being one of the 
immediate ancestors. On the thirteenth the chief mourner performs 
certain religious ceremonies outside of the town and comes home. 
A pestle is set in the front yard, and he is made to sit on it with 
his back to the house, when some one of the family pours from 
behind oil and warm water over his head. He comes into the house, 
bathes, sips a few drops of the five cow-gifts, puts on a new sacred 
thread, and worships Ganapati. When the worship of Ganapati is 
over, one of the married women of the family waves a one-wicked 
lamp round the chief mourner’s face. The ceremony ends with 
a dinner to Brahmanas. During the first thirteen days after a death 
the members of the family eat nothing sweet and do not worship 
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Iheir house gods. On the fourteenth sweet food is cooked and 
eaten by all. During the first year after a death in every month on 
the new-moon day, and on the lunar day on which the death 
happened, a memorial ceremony or srdddha is held. After the first 
year during the lifetime of any son of the deceased the death day 
is marked by keeping his anniversary every year in the dark half of 
Bhadrapada (September-October). For boys not invested with the 
sacred thread and unwed girls no sraddhas are performed. Tlie 
only ceremony in the case of an ascetic is on the first day. All 
Brahmapas are careful to hold memorial services in honour of their 
parents and other family elders, as well as in honour of their more 
respected chief priests. The dark half of Bradrapada by Brahmanas 
called paksamdsa (the spirit month) and by Marathas mahdl 
a corruption of niahdlaya (a sanctuary or place of refuge), is set 
apart for offering funeral cakes, balls, and water to the spirits of the 
dead. On the day in dark Bradrapada which corresponds to a male 
parent’s death-day, tlie mourner offers funeral balls, cakes, and 
water to the spirit of the dead and feeds two or more Brahmanas. 
This is in addition to the memorial service on the yearly death-day. 
In the case of a mother or of female ancestors the death-day is alone 
observed. No service is held on the mahdl, that is the lunar day in 
dark Bhadrapada which corresponds to the lunar day on which the 
death took place. Mothers and female ancestors who died before 
their husbands, besides on the yearly death-day, are honoured with 
a special service on the dark ninth of Bhadrapada which is known 
as the avidhavdnavami (the ninth of the unwidowed). On this 
day the chief mourner calls two or more Brahmanas and two or 
more widowed women, feeds them, and gives them clothes and 
money. Funeral balls, cakes, water, turmeric, and kunkuma are 
offered to the spirit of the dead. On the fifteenth of dark 
Bhadrapada balls, cakes and water are offered to the spirits of all 
the elders and two or more Brahmanas are fed. This is done by 
every Brahmana whose father is dead. 


To find the proper day and hour for holding mahdl (memorial) 
feasts, several puzzling calculations have to be made. Memorial 
services should be performed between 1-13 and 3-36 in the 
afternoon which is called the apardnhakdla (afternoon time). If 
the lunar death-day is not current but begins soon after and lasts 
till the next afternoon, the service should be put off till the next 
afternoon. If, which rarely happens, the lunar death-day ends 
before the next afternoon the service should be held the day before. 
No service is held for an ascetic either on the corresponding lunar 
day of dark Bhadrapada or on sarvapitriamdvasayd on the Bhadrapada 
no-moon. A layman death-day is called his haddha (anniversary 
day). The lunar day of dark Bhadrapada (September-October) 
corresponding to his death-day is called his paksa (fortnightly day). 
An ascetic’s death-day is called his puriyatithi (holy-day). 
An ascetic’s memorial rite must be performed during the afternoon 
of the solar day at whose sunrise his lunar death-day was current. 


A birth or a death makes a family impure for ten days. During 
the ten unclean days they perform no religious ceremonies, do not 
go into the god-room, or touch the furniture in Ae house, or any 
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of their friends or cook food. During those days men and widows 
make their brow-marks only of white earth and black charcoal. 
Married women use neither turmeric nor kunkurn. Nothing 
sweet is eaten. Should the death-days of their parents or other 
relations fall during the ten days of uncleanliness, they are not kept, 
but they keep them on the day they become pure. So long as they 
are impure they neitlier give nor receive anything in charity, or 
study or teach religious books. On the day they become pure, 
they bathe, sip a few drops of cow’s urine, and eat sweets, and the 
men change their sacred thread. If a birth or death takes place 
in a family several degrees removed from the common ancestor, the 
impurity lasts only three days, a day and a half, or half a day 
according to the distance of the degree. If the relationship is very 
remote, they bathe on hearing the news of the death and are pure. 
If a person not related to the family in wliich a birth or death has 
taken place touches a person in mourning he bathes and is pure. 
Until he bathes he can neither eat nor drink. 

When a Liiigayat is on the point of death he is advised to 
distribute money in charity and present a Jangama with a cow. 
A few minutes before death the dying person is laid on a white 
blanket and a little holy water is put into the moutli. His body 
is covered with sacred a.shes. A Liiigayat priest is sent for. When 
he comes his feet are twice washed with water, and a few drops 
of the water are poured into the dying man’s mouth. If the person 
is advanced in age and well-to-do or is a Jangama, a rite called 
vibhuti-vUe which is believed to cleanse the sin of the performer 
may be performed. The priest sits at the head of the dying 
person, so that he could hold the priest’s feet and touch them with 
nis head. In the ears of the dying person the sacred pancdk^arl- 
inantra is continually whispered; sacred syllables such as Om, Si, Va, 
etc., are written on his limbs with vibhuti, and eleven rudraksas 
are placed on eleven parts of his body; alms and gifts are freely 
distributed; all members of the family mix with the guests in 
singing the glories of Siva and His followers ; no sign of mourning 
or weeping is shown. This is called inhhuti-vtte. Then they sing 
a hymn known as Pmpdnjali (offering a handful of flowers), which 
contains the cardinal points of Virasaiva philosophy and in a concise 
way describes the career of the soul in the world. Each verse of 
the hymn ends with “I offer these flowers”, and at each refrain 
the gathering throw at the corpse flowers and beki leaves. 

When life is extinct, the body is dispossessed of the ornaments 
if any and washed in cold water in an open space near the house, 
and is clad in full dress. It is then laid cross-legged slightly leaning 
against a wall for two to eight hours, or even longer if the dead 
is an old and influential person. If the dead is a Jangam, a priest 
is again sent for who on coming sets his right foot on the head 
and similarly if other Liiigayat priests are present they touch the 
head of the deceased with tlieir right foot. If the dead has a wife, 
her lucky thread, glass bangles, and toe-rings are taken off her 
body and laid in a gaily canopied chair (vimdn) specially 
prepared for the occasion. Plantain stems are fixed to the upright 
poles of the chair, the leaves are fastened together into arches, 
and the chair is decorated with flower wreaths. The body is brought 
out of the house and seated cross-legged in the ornamental 
L-A Vf a-10 
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bier which is then borne on shoulders by four friends or kinsmen 
to the burial ground. No fire is taken with the procession, and 
no women go with it. If tlie family is well-to-do, or the dead be 
a Jangam, the funeral procession is headed by a band of music. 
The poor, though contrary to the rule, sometimes carry the dead 
on a flat bier. 

Lihgayats always bury their dead. They make no exception 
even in the case of a leper, or of a woman dying in child-birth. 
As the body is borne to the grave the men in the procession cry 
out “ Siva Siva ” or “ Hara Hara ”, and at intervals betel-leaves 
and copper coins are thrown on the road. Meanwhile the grave 
is being dug by labourers of any caste. The grave is of two kinds, 
a married person’s grave and a celibate’s grave. The grave is 
nine by five by the dead man’s foot length. It is entered by three 
steps, the first step one foot wide and one foot deep, the second 
step two feet wide and two feet deep, the third step three feet 
wide and three feet deep. At the bottom of the grave is raised 
fin altar one foot high and three feet broad. In the side of the 
grave, facing either east or north, a five-cornered niche is cut, 
each of the three sides measuring three feet and each of the two 
sides measuring one and a half feet. On either side of the large 
niche is a small niche one foot across, for keeping lamps. Such 
a grave is called the gomukho samadhi (cow-mouth grave), and 
is used for married men. A celibate’s grave is called the kkhara 
samadhi (peak grave). The celibate’s grave has three steeps equal 
in breadth and depth to those of a married man's grave, but of 
unequal length. The first is one foot long, the second two feet, 
and the third three feet. When the funeral party come to the 
grave the body is stripped of its rich clothes and ornaments, which 
are either given to a Jangama or kept by the mourners. It is 
carried into the grave by two kinsmen and seated cross-legged on 
the central altar in a sitting posture, the position being padmdsana, 
and place his lihga in his palm, the position of worship during 
life being preserved. 'The body is generally bare except for 
a loin-cloth and a face cloth. Sometimes it is shrouded in a sack. 
In either case the lihga is taken out of its silver cover which is 
given to a Jangama. The lihga may also be tied either round 
the neck or round the upper right arm of the body. The large 
niche is partly filled with ashes and faded bela leaves and flowers 
that have been offered to Siva, and the body is set in the niche, 
and the niche filled with cowdung ashes and fresh bela leaves. 
The grave is then filled with earth. On the grave the beadle 
lays a stone, and on the stone the Jangama stands and the chief 
mourner washes his feet, lays bela leaves on them and gives him 
and the beadle each five copper coins. Sometimes the beadle 
washes the Samanya Jangam’s feet, lays bela leaves on them, and 
gives him five copper coins. Alms and gifts are distributed freely 
to all Jangamas and poor people who are present. Those who 
have been at the funeral go home and bathe. After they have 
bathed, the mom-ners wash their teacher’s feet and purify 
themselves by sipping the water so consecrated. Strictly speaking, 
Lihgayat funeral rites end with the purifying of the mourners. There is 
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no impurity, no srddaha (mind-feast), or no other rites, as prescribed 
in the grhya sutrds for the Vedic Hindus. In practice, however, 
the rich, for five days after the funeral, daily send for a Jangama, 
wash his feet, and sip the water; and do not eat wheaten bread 
or sugar. On the eleventh day friends are feasted. Nothing is 
taken to the grave and there is no yearly mind-feast. 

Except a small body of Jains most Dharwar Hindus belong 
to two main classes, orthodox Brahmanic Hindus who worship 
Brahmanic and local gods, and employ Brahmanas as their priests; 
and Lihgayats who worship the Brahmanic god Siva in the form 
of the lingo, but do not respect Brahmanas, and have priests of 
their own to perform their leading religious and social ceremonies. 
Most low-class Hindus worship local and village deities, chiefly 
Basappa, Bhadnappa, Dayamava, Durgava the goddess of Cholera, 
Hulgeva, Jotiba, and Khandoba. The names of the most widely 
worshipped Brahmanic deities are Durga, Ganapati, Krsna, 
Laksmi, Renuka, Siva, and Vankataramana. The chief Liiigayat 
deities are, Basappa, Lihgappa, Mallikarjuna, Nihgappa, Siva, 
Subramanya, VIrabhadra and Yellamma. Brahmanas and most 
Brahamanic Hindus worship house images of gold, silver, brass, 
copper, bell-metal, and stone, but not of iron, zine, steel, or other 
inferior metal. The Lihgayats tie the linga round the neck and 
daily worship it before taking their meals. 

In the religious practices and beliefs of the Hindus, worship- 
acts of adoration and appeasement directed towards the super¬ 
natural in the form of deities—plays a prominent part. Among the 
Brahmanic Hindus of modern times the ancient idea of homa 
(religious offerings to fire) has been replaced by a highly systematic 
ritual of devapujd (image-worship) which is performed in the 
worship of Brahmanic images in Hindu temples and houses, and 
where systematically performed consists of an elaborate procedure. 
A brief analysis of devapujd performed by Brahmanas in Western 
India in general is given below 

Acamana; prdndydma ; adoration to Mahaganapati and certain 
other deities; twelve names of Ganesa, hymn of praise to Ganesa, 
Gauri, Visnu; mention of the place and the time with astronomical 
details about the day, the naksatra, etc.; then the sarhkalpa of 
performing devapujd with sixteen upaedras ; contemplation on 
Ganapati with the recitation of gandndmtva, etc., (ext. from Rg. II 
23 ■ 1) ; dsanavidhi with an invocation to the earth; nydsa (mystical 
sanctification of the body) with the recitation of the sixteen verses 
of Rg. X, 90, while touching sixteen parts of the body; invocation 
of the deities and the sacred rivers in the water jar and offering 
sandalwood paste, flowers and whole grains of rice to the jar; then 
invocation of the conch and bell in a similar way; sprinkling of 
one-self and the materials of worship with water accompanied by 
the mantra “ apavitrah pavUro vd, etc.”; dhydna (contemplation) 
of Vi$pu, Siva, Ganesa, the sun’s disc, Durga, holding a bunch of 
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Mowers in one’s folded hands ; then offering the sixteen upacdras^ 
to the accompaniment of the 16 verses of Rg. X 90 to one’s favourite 
deity ; final benediction (vide : P. V. Kane, History of Dharmasastra, 
vol. 11, pt. II, p. 739). 

Actual worship as it is performed by non-Brahmin communities 
is simple. Waving of an incense stick and applying kunkum 
constitutes worship on many occasions. Those who want to be 
more elaborate, place on the object some flowers, leaves of bilva and 
fragments of durva grass; burn camphor; break cocoanut; wave 
an incense stick; and then wave an drati. This elaborate kind of 
worship is performed by few and only on important holidays, like 
Nagapancami, Ganesacaturthi, Mahanavarni, Pandavapancami, and 
Mahasivaratri. On minor holidays, a cocoanut and camphor are 
offered to the local deity in worship. At the time of worship, 
food-offerings (naivedya) are made. Only the dish prescribed for 
the particular holiday is to be offered. The manner of making 
food-offerings to god is also simple. The dish of the day is taken in 
a small tray and placed before the god and a flower placed on the 
god is thrown on it and then it is distributed among the members 
present. When there is no idol to be worshipped at home, a portion 
of the food is taken to the temple and is given to the priest. 

Animism. Practices of animistic worship are indulged in particularly by 

people of the lower castes among the Hindus. To illustrate, the 
religious life and practices of the Vaggayas and the Holayas in 
relation to the worship of god Mailar and goddesses Durgavva and 
Dyamawa are given below : 

Vaggayas. Vaggayas, devotees of the god Mailar, are found chiefly in 
Ranebennur. Members of any caste including Brahmanas can become 
Vaggayas. In social matters the Vaggayas of Dharwar do not 
differ in any respect differ from the Vaghias of Jejuri (Poona 
District) except that in Dharwar there is no class of female devotees 
corresponding to the Jejuri Muralis. When a man in pursuance of 
a vow wishes to become a Vaggaya he goes and tells his wish to 
the pujdri or chief worshipper of the god Mailar at Gudguddapur 
in Ranebennur. The pujdri invests him with the dress of a Vaggaya, 
takes him before the god Mailar, and gives him hhdnddr (turmeric 
powder). From that day the devotee is called a Vaggaya, barks 
at people like a dog and begs for alms. The professional Vaggayas 
can be known by their dress. They wear kdmhal (blanket), 
langoti (loineloth), and rumdl (headsearf). They tie round their 
waist, one or two bells and pieces of tiger and bear skins and hangs 
from one of the shoulders a deer-skin bag to hold bhdriddr (turmeric 
powder). They give the powder to the people they meet and in 

*The sixteen upaedras (ways of service) to be offered to the deity are: 

avahana (invocation) or sodgaffl (welcome) ; (offering of the seat), 

padya (water for washing the feet), arghya (water respectfully offered 
for washing the hands), dcamanlya (the water for sipping), sndna (bath, 
to be effected with five materials called pancdmrta, viz,, milk, curds, clarified 
butter, honey and sugar followed by pure water), vastra (clothing), 
yajnopavUa (sacred thread), anulepana or gandha (unguent), pitspa 
(flowers), dipa (light), naivedya or upahdra (food), namaskdra (bow), 

pradakHna (going round from left to right, as a mark of respect) and 

visarjana or udvdsana (ceremonial dismissal). 
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return ask for money. They wear cowrie-shell necklaces and hold 
in their hands a brass or wooden bowl to receive alms. Brahmans 
who in fulfilment of a vow become Vaggayas dress like other 
Vaggayas but do not bark in public, or take to begging, and when 
the term of their vow is over they doff the Vaggayas’ dress and go 
home. A woman becomes a Vaggaya very rarely; if she does she 
is called Vaggamma. She too is dressed like a male Vaggaya, but, 
she never barks, nor does she do the “ whipping service ”. A woman 
becomes a Vaggaya by vow and not by marriage. Children of 
Vaggayas do not necessarily follow their parents’ profession. There 
are, however, many hereditary Vaggayas. The family god of the 
Vaggayas is Mailar whose chief shrine is at Gudguddapur near 
Ranebennur. Except Brahmana Vaggayas all other Vaggayas have 
some special Vaggaya ceremonies. On the bright tenth of Asvina 
(October-November) a great festival with thousands of pilgrims is 
held in honour of the god Mailar at Gudguddapur. On this occasion 
the Vaggayas calling themselves ku^ariamrus (horsemen) come to 
the temple trotting, jumping, and running like horses with large whips 
in their hands. Each gives himself several amart cuts with his whip, 
at each cut calling Malh^i’s name and through the power of his 
name feeling no pain. On the same day some of the Vaggayas 
take a long iron chain, fasten one end to a post in the temple, and 
the other end round their own neck, and giving a violent jerk snap 
the chain by the might of Malhari. It is worth noting that a family 
of the priestly class holds a piece of imm land for barking like a dog 
and for breaking the steel chin. In Gudguddapur five families of 
Holaya Vaggayas have a round bar of solid iron about four feet 
long and one-third of an inch thick. One end of the bar is beaten 
flat till it is about an inch breadth and is made very sharp. A member 
of the officiating family, for the families take the duty in turn, forces 
the sharp point of the bar into one of his calves and draws the bar 
through the hole. He next forces into the wound a round wooden 
peg about nine inches long and tliree quarters of an inch thick and 
draws it through to the other side. He binds the wound with a little 
hhanddr (tunneric powder), and pierces his left palm near the 
wrist with an iron needle about a tenth of an inch thick and a foot 
long. The point of the needle is passed about two inches through 
the back of the hand. To the upper end of the needle a cross bar 
is fastened, and in the cross bar five upright bars are set. Each of 
the uprights is wrapped in a piece of cloth dipped in oil, and 
lighted, and the Vaggaya standing at the entrance of Malhari’s 
temple waves the five lights round the god. When the waving is 
over he falls before the god, pulls the needle from his left hand, 
and says that, through the might of Malhari, he feels no pain. Thes 
ceremonies are performed three times a year, on the bright tenth 
of Asvina (October-November), on the dark ninth of the same 
month or about a fortnight later, and on the Magha (February- 
March) full-noon. On the dark ninth of Asvina (October-Novem¬ 
ber), the god is taken to a spot at some distance from the temple, 
on a brass or wooden horse, with lighted torches, and drums and 
horns. Thousands follow the god throwing at him plantains, flowers, 
and dates, and Vaggayas surround him barking at the top of their 
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voice. On all the three festivals hundreds of women, especially of 
the lower classes, go to the temple to fulfil their vows. They bring 
a canci (many-roomed wallet) with betelnuts, leaves, cloves, carda¬ 
moms, lime and catechu and tell the pujdri (chief worshipper) 
that they have vowed to offer the bag and its contents to the god and 
that they wish to fulfil tlieir vow. The ministrant demands from 
each a fee, after receiving which he takes each of tliem one after 
the other into the idol’s room and seats her on Malhari’s cot. The 
woman offers the bag and its contents to Malhari, falls before him, 
and comes out. As this vow is a breach of the Hindu rule that 
a woman must give betel to no one but her husband strict women 
think it disgraceful and never make it. 

Durgavva and Dyamavva are the most widely worshipped deities 
in the Bombay KarnaBika. Durgavva is believed to be an incarnation 
of Pdrvati, the hill-born wife of Siva, and Dyamavva of Laksmi 
(wealth), the wife of Visiju. Hindu purdns mention of Durgavva 
as Durga Devi but not Dyamavva who is little known or worshipped 
in any part of the Bombay State except in the Karnataka. 

According to the local story Dyamavva was the daughter of 
a learned Brahmana. A sweeper of the Holaya or Mhar caste fell 
in love with her, and seduced her in the guise of a Brahmana. 
Dyamavva, not knowing that her seducer was a Holaya, married him, 
and had several children by him. She once asked her husband to 
call his mother to his house that she might get to know her. 
Matangi, the mother-in-law, came to dine. The dinner was perfect 
and was passing pleasantly when Matangi said to her son, “How 
these sweet cakes taste hke a roasted buff alio tongue”? Dyamavva 
was horrors-struck. She made inquiries and finding that her husband 
was a Holaya and not a Brahmana, she set fire to Matangi’s house, 
killed all the cliildren she had by the Holaya, and tried to kill her 
Holaya husband. He fled and hid in a buffalo. Dyamavva found 
him out and killed both him and the buffalo. 


The temples of Durgavva and Dyamavva are small buildings of 
brick and mud and are generally near the houses of the Badigas 
(village carpenters). Except in some old shrines where they are 
of stone the images are generally of wood. They are of the form 
and size of a Hindu woman with twelve hands. The six right hands 
hold the cakra (discus), the trimla (trident), a drawn sword, 
a spear, a dagger, and a long knife, and the six left hands hold 
a sanMm (conch shell), a snake, a crooked dagger, a scabbard, 
a short knife, and a vessel either to hold blood or red kuhkum powder 
The images are irut together out of several pieces and not carved 
out of a single block of wood. The turn images are always set 
side by side, Durgavva painted green and Dyamavva painted red. 
The images are decked with ornaments like those worn by high 
and middle class Hindu women expect that the nose-ring is the pin-like 
peasant women’s nose ornament and not the upper class pearl ring. 
They are dressed in women’s robes, but without bodices tire sleeves 
of which are painted on their arms. The Badigas (carpenters) who 
are the hereditary pujdrts (ministrants) of these goddesses are 
expected to perform worship every morning and evening. 
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Once every third or fourth year, in the month of VaisdkJia or in 
any other month appointed by a committee, a special festival is 
held in honour of the goddess Dyamawa called the Dyamavvan 
jdtre (Dyamawa s fair). Though Durgawa’s name is not mention¬ 
ed during the fair the image of Durgawa is carried side by side 
with that of Dyamawa and is treated with equal respect. When 
the people of a village agree to hold Dyamawas fair the leading 
men of the village go in a body with music on New Year’s Day 
in the month of Caitra to the temple of Dyamawa and Durgawa 
and there tell the people that Dyamawas fair will take place in 
two or three months. They worship with flower and kunkum 
a hatchet which is to be used in felling timber for the idol car and 
send men with the hatchet into the forest to fetch timber. Some 
of the leading villagers form a panch committee to gather 
subscriptions to meet the expenses of the fair. One of the committee 
takes a copper pitcher from house to house and tells the villagers 
to drop in their contribution warning them if they do not pay, 
Dyamawa and Durgawa are likely to visit them with small-pox 
and cholera. When the subscriptions are gathered the images are 
fresh painted, except the eyes which must not be painted till the 
first day of the fair. A large shed is built outside of the town, and, 
on one side of it, is a raised seat for the goddesses to sit on during 
the fair. Notice is sent through the village by beat of drum that 
all houses should be cleaned, cowdunged, and white-washed, and 
that the streets should be kept clean for the fair. As the time 
draws near people from the neighbouring villages begin to pour 
in. Shopkeepers raise booths on the roadsides from Dyamawa’s 
temple to the shed outside of the town, and athletes, songsters, 
jugglers, and dancing and singing girls begin to troop in. A lamp 
is lighted in the temple and is kept burning during the fair. At 
the close of the fair a fine he*buffalo is bought. His brow is nibbed 
with turmeric and guldl, nim leaves are tied to his neck, and 
sandal-paste and flowers are laid on him. He is set free and called 
pattadakona (the holy buffalo). He roams about the village 
streets and goes into the fields and feeds on anything he may find, 
no one doing him harm or hindranee. Some childless or sick 
persons vow to the goddess that if they have a child, or if their sick¬ 
ness is cured, they will set free a he-buffalo. Such buffaloes are 
called harkikona (vow buffaloes). Besides the holy buffalo and the 
vow buffaloes the fair committee may buy some more he-buffaloes 
and a good number of sheep. These buffaloes, especially the holy 
buffalo and vow buffaloes whose free roaming life has made them 
wild, are generally very troublesome. To quiet them they are tied 
to posts and starved for three or four days before the great day of 
the fair and are further weakened by being made to drink strong 
lime-water. On the first day of the fair, at eight in the morning, 
the goddesses are decked with mangalsutm and nose ornaments 
and their eyes are painted. After this the pujdris (ministrants) 
offer them worship and bring tliem out of the temple. 
As soon as the goddesses are brought out a man of the Madigar 
or Tanner caste called the Ranigia, who is supposed to represent 
the brother of Dyamawas husband, comes forward and raising 
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In the evening women of the Asadi caste, a subdivision of the 
Madigars or Mangs, dress in fantastic clothes and dance before 
the goddesses singing their praises and telling their great deeds. 
The Asadi men beat drums and play music behind the women, 
while the Ranigia continues to shout filthy words. In front of the 
shed a piece of ground, about ten feet long and ten broad, is 
cowdunged and ornamented with figures drawn with different 
coloured powders. On the spot so decorated, about four o’clock 
the next morning is brought the 'pattadakona (holy buffalo), who 
is supposed to represent Dyamavva’s Mhar husband. Five or six 
Madigars or Tanners throw the buffalo on the ground and hold him 
down, some by the legs and some by the horns and face. A Madi- 
gar comes with a long sharp knife and cuts the buffalo’s throat while 
another holds an earthen vessel to catch the blood. Next the vow 
buffaloes and one or two specially bought buffaloes are led before 
the idol. The head of cac;h is cut from the body by repeated blows 
with hatchets or sickles. When this is over one of the legs of the 
holy buffalo is broken and put in its mouth and the head is carried 
to a small grass hut called Matangi’s gudsala (cottage) and laid 
in it. A large quantity of rice is boiled and set on one side and 
the body of the holy buffalo is cut in pieces. The front right 
shoulder is the perquisite of the Ranigia and is handed to him and 
the other parts are distributed among the village officers according 
to the village custom. The village officers do not take these parts 
but make them over to the Holayas and Madigai's. The boiled rice, 
which was laid near the body of the holy buffalo is now mixed with 
a part of the buffalo’s blood and the undigested food found in its 
stomach. The whole is put into baskets and the baskets are set 
on a cart. Two Madigars strip themselves stark naked and one of 
them sets on the head of the other the pot filled with the holy 
buffalo’s blood. The cart and the two naked Madigars, followed 
by hundreds of people and a number of sheep and some Madigars 
to slaughter them, go to a spot outside the village called the bhandem 
(boundary). On reaching the spot one of the naked Madigars 
throws on the ground part of the mixture in the baskets and sprinkles 
on the ground a few drops from the other’s blood-pot as offerings 
to the evil spirits who live on the boundary. A sheep is slaughtered 
and the party go round the village boundary till they come back 


his right hand, in which he holds a stick with a bell and 
a handkerchief fastened to it, in front of the goddess shouts out 
filthy words and continues to shout out until the car is drawn out 
of the village as far as the shed and the goddesses are placed on 
the raised seat built for them in it. Several cocoanuts are broken 
and sheep are killed in front of the goddesses. About eleven in 
the morning with the leave of the fair committee the ministrant 
allows the car-dragging to begin. A large number of persons take 
hold of the ropes tied to the axle of the car, two sheep are killed 
and amid shouts and yells the car is slowly dragged along. As it 
passes people pray to the goddesses to guard them from cholera 
and small-pox. Every time some roughness on the road stops the 
car the goddesses are supposed to be dissatisfied, and a sheep or 
two are slaughtered. When the car reaches the shed outside of the 
village, the goddesses are taken down from the car. Sheep are 
killed and the goddesses are taken to the seats prepared for them 
and flowers and guUll are laid on them. 
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to the same spot. At every turn and corner of the village boundary 
a little boiled rice from the cart and a few drops from the blood-pot 
are thrown on the ground as offerings to spirits. While the party 
are going round the village boundary the two naked Madigars 
suddenly fall insensible being possessed by evil spirits. One or 
two sheep are slaughtered and the Madigars recover. The Holayas 
take charge of the sheep, give the largest share to the two naked 
Madigars, and divide the rest among themselves. The whole party 
then return to the goddesses’ temple and the people go to their 
homes, bathe, and eat. On the evening of the same day large 
numbers come to the big shed. Some wrestle, some dance on long 
ropes and perform other athletic exercises, some sing songs, and 
some walk about looking at the fun, or joking and chatting. Many 
are busy, buying different articles from the shops, or looking at 
Asadi women dancing. 
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A plot of ground about two feet square is cowdunged and decked 
with devices in coloured powders, and a lamb is set on the square. 
At the close of the festival a member of a sub-division of the 
Holayas called Potrajas, properly poferajas (buffalo-kings), strips 
himself naked, ties a few nim leaves round his loins, comes running 
like a tiger, pounces on the lamb, tears its throat, drinks the blood, 
and mns off with the carcass towards the village-boundary. Some 
of the Holayas, Madigars, and others pretend to run after him to 
catch and kill him. The Potraja soon gets over the boundary and 
beyond the boundary he is safe. When the buffalo-king’s lamb¬ 
slaying is over the goddesses are taken in procession to the village 
boundary. The Ranigia comes forward, walks with the procession, 
and again in front of Dyamavva shouts foul words. As soon as the 
goddesses are taken out of the shed, the grass hut called Matangi’s 
cottage, is burnt to ashes, and on the spot where the hut stood, the 
heads of the slaughtered buffaloes are buried. When the goddesses 
reach the village boundary they are placed on a raised seat, and 
(lowers, turmeric and kunktima are rubbed on them. A curtain 
is drawn before the goddesses to show, as is said, that they have 
entered on a state of widowhood owing to the death of Dyamavva’s 
buffalo husband. The carpenter ministrants stand inside of the 
curtain, break the glass bangles on the goddesses’ wrists, strip them 
naked, take the kunkuma off their brows, pull off their heads, 
hands and legs, and put them into two baskets, and with mourning 
carry the baskets to the goddesses’ temple and lay tliem for three 
days in the idol room. The doors of the temple are locked from 
outside. On the third evening the ministrant opens the temple door, 
goes into the goddesses’ room, puts the pieces together, dresses 
them in new robes, marks their brows with kurhkuma, puts fresh 
bangles on their wrists, decks them with flowers and ornaments, 
and surrounds them with lighted lamps. Many villagers come to 
the temple to make offerings. Prayers are offered to the goddesses 
asking that the village may be free from cholera and small-pox, and 
that the villagers may have many children and plentiful harvests. 
All night long Asadi women dance and sing and Asadi men beat 
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big drums and play pipes. The Ranigia and the Potraja join the 
Asadis and keep up the the merriment till daybreak. This merry¬ 
making is called the honnata (golden play). The same night a new 
buffalo is brought and worshipped, turmeric and guldl are 
rubbed on his forehead, nim leaves are tied round his neck, and he 
is set free as the holy buffalo of the goddess Dyamavva. If this 
buffalo dies before the next fair a successor is at once chosen. 


The religious life of the higher Hindu sections in the district is 
much influenced by the institution of mflfhas. Hindu mathas 
(religious houses)—Sm^ta, Vaisnava, Jain and Lihgayat—are found 
in all parts of the district. Each matha is an independent institu¬ 
tion and is under the management of a svdmi (lord). The svdmis 
acknowledge no head but their god and exact from their followers 
the greatest honour and submission. The suants duties are to 
worship and offer naivedya (food) to the idols, to enquire into and 
punish religious offences by fine or in default of payment by out- 
casting the offender, and to confer honorary titles and other regards 
on the more learned of their disciples or on those who grant 
endowments in money or land to the matJia, When a svdmi dies, 
the crown of his head is broken with a cocoanut and his body is 
stuffed with salt and powdered mustard. He is then buried in 
a sitting posture in some holy and lonely place. A sarmdhi (stone 
tomb^ is built over the grave and is called the svdmi vrinddvam 
(lords altar). These tombs are daily washed and naivedya (food) 
is daily offered to the spirit of the deceased svdmi. The person 
employed to do this work is called the ministrant of the tomb, and 
this office is generally held by a son, brother, or other heir of the 
deceased svdmi. To enable him to continue this worship the new 
svdmi generally grants the ministrants an allowance in money or 
land. People also make yearly gifts to such ministrants, and from 
these sources of income the ministrants keep up the worship of the 
different tombs. 


When a svdmi is about to die he names a successor. If he dies 
before naming his successor, the new svdmi should be chosen by 
the votes of the followers. This rule is not often observed. Some 
forward person assumes the power and dignity of the deceased 
svdmi by influencing the servants of the matha or by other unfair 
means. Before being made a svdmi a man is required to renounce 
all his family connections and become an ascetic. After becoming 
a svdmi he must eat nothing but light food and that only once 
a day and must wear no costly clothes. A svdmi must not remain 
at any one place except during the rainy season. During the rest 
cf the year he must travel through the length and breadtli of India 
teaching his followers. So strict are the rules of asceticism that 
after a man becomes a svdmi he may never again look on his. wife’s 
face. Every day before meals he is bound to give tirtha (drops of 
holy water) to such of his disciples as are present. Vaismva svdmis 
must at stated periods brand their disciples with two red-hot mudrds 
(metal seals) bearing Vi.snu’s discus and conch-shell. The ordinary 
seals are of copper; but gold seals are used to brand followers of 
rank. The only person whom a svdmi cannot instruct, give tirtha 
(holy water) to or brand is his wife. While a svdmi is worshipping 
his gods, all persons except the svdmi’s wife are allowed to be 
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present. Should the svdmi’s wife wish to see the image, the svdmi 
must leave the place. Svdmis have always about them a large body 
of servants and dependants to help them in worshipping their idols. 
In former days rich svdmis used to keep a paraphernalia of elephants, 
horses, bullocks and carts. When a svdmi halts at a place his local 
disciples are bound either to feed him and his retinue or to pay for 
their feed, besides giving substantial sums of money. Grants 
engraved on copper and stone show that the ancient Hindu rulers 
made svdmis large endowments of villages, gardens, and lands. 

When Mohammedans conquered the country they resumed many 
cf the lands, but Hindus who acquired power under them restored 
many of them and the Pesavas who came last even gave small new 
grants. The British Government inquired into the titles by which 
these endowments were held and continued genuine and legal grants 
resuming the rest. In this way the svdmis held lands, gardens, 
villages and permanent money grants in the States of Madras, 
Bombay, Hyderabad, Mysore and Travancore-Cochin. These grants 
were given with the object that the income should be employed in 
worshipping the deities, educating priests, expounding religious 
books, performing religious ceremonies, and feeding visitors to the 
maf/ifl. Svdmis take fees from their disciples on occasions of birth, 
thread-girdings, marriage, caste dinners, death and srdddhas to 
deceased ancestors, svdmis and other holy men. 

The right of managing immovable property, collecting revenues, 
and other money grants and religious fees, as well as of applying 
the income to the worship of the idols, paying and feeding such people 
of their own caste as may attend the mathas, belongs to the svdmi, 
who sometimes entrusts the work to his son or favourite disciple. 
During the last century considerable malpractices regarding the 
use of endowment and other revenues of the matha were alleged 
to have crept in. But such practices can now hardly continue as 
mathas have been treated as public religious trusts and have come 
under tlie regulations of the Bombay Public Trusts Act, 1950, which 
provides for their better administration. 

Like the Vaisnavas and Smartas the Lingayats have their mathas 
and svdmis. Lingayat mathas which are generally one-storeyed 
buildings, clean, and cared for are managed by Pattadayyds 
(monastery chiefs) who belong to a class of Jangamas also called 
Ayyas or Liiigayat priests. Jangamas are divided into two classes, 
Dhdtasthalas or Viraktas who are unmarried and Gurusthalas who 
are married. The Virakta (recluse) is holy, free from worldly cares, 
and unwed. They are expected to spend their time in reading and 
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explaining the holy books, and are respected and worshipped. 
There are few Viraktas, and when they grow aged or are about to 
die they choose a successor from some religious and virtuous 
Gurusthala family. The successor is generally a boy under ten and 
in most cases is related to the Virakta whom he is to succeed. 
Before being made a Virakta the boy is consecrated. The 
Qurusthalas are a class of Lihgayat clergy who conduct all 
religious ceremonies on occasions of birth, marriage, and death under 
the superintendence of Paftadayyas. Viraktas and Pattadayyds 
never leave their religious houses. They direct their chief assistants 
who are called Carantis (movers) to do all the work of the matha, 
to gather the money, grain and cloth offerings made by laymen, 
and generally to look after the affairs of the matha. The Viraktas 
and Pattadayyds^ besides their Carantis, have two to twelve junior 
assistants called Maris (literally “youths,” however old they may 
be). The Maris’ duties are to bring flowers for the daily worship 
performed by the chief priests, to arrange the vessels used in 
worship, to light lamps, and to bring fire for burning incense at the 
time of worshipping. The Carantis and Maris are chosen when boys 
from Gurusthala families. The Pattadayyds, the Carantis, and such of 
the Maris as may be intended to be made Pattadayyds are not allowed 
to marry. The remaining Maris are free to marry if they choose. 
The Pattadayyds superintend all religious work in their parish 
which includes one village or a group of villages, punish religious 
offenders by putting them out of caste, and let them back into 
caste on paying a heavy fine and undergoing religious penance. The 
Viraktas, Pattadayyds and Carantis have, besides Maris, servants to 
cook, to bring water, to wash their clothes, and to make their beds. 
Viraktas lead the lives of recluses, and, as far as they can, avoid 
mixing with their relations. Gurusthalas, though they live in the 
mathas, lead a married life and do not object to have their relations 
staying with them. All of these classes are included under the 
general term Jangama. Viraktas, Pattadayyds, Carantis, and Maris 
bathe once, twice, or three times a day according to their views on 
purity. The incomes of their mathas consist of money, grain, and 
cloth presents from the laity and fines paid by religious offenders. 
The heads of the houses are either Viraktas or Pattadayyds helped 
by Carantis and Maris. A few mathas are under Carantis helped by 
Maris. Daily in the morning and evening in their mathas the 
Viraktas and Pattadayyds worship the linga and deck it with flowers. 
Their disciples wash their feet twice. The water in which the feet 
are first washed is called dhulapadodaka (feet-dust water). Lingdyat 
laymen sprinkle this water over their bodies and on the walls of their 
houses. The water in which the priests’ toes are washed for the 
second time is first used to wash and worship the stone lingas 
worn round the high priests’ neck. This water becomes very holy 
and is called karund (grace). When laymen and others come to 
the matha they throw themselves before the Viraktas or Pattadayyds, 
receive a few drops of karund water and sip it. The priest gives 
the laymen a cocoanut or other fruit from their own hands as 
a blessing, and sets his right foot on the head of the visitor, who 
withdraws. 
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The Vaisnavas—Madhva Brahmins—are found all over Dharwar 
District in towns and villages. They are the followers of the 
Dvaita school of philosophy and rehgion started by Shri Madhva- 
carya (A.D. 1238 to 1317), who is regarded as the amtdra 
( incarnation) of god Vayu. Madhvacarya is called Purnabodha, 
Sarvajnacarya, Srimadac^ya and Anandatirtha-Bhagavatpadiicarya. 
His chief mission was to preach the reality and dependance of the 
Universe composed of cit (souls) and acit (matter) upon the 
Supreme Soul (Paramdtmd) God Visnu, and pure bhakti (amala 
hhakti) or devotion to Visnu is the means of emaneipation for the 
souls from the whirlpool of births and deaths and of enjoying 
the highest bliss that is their own. The Aearya founded his new 
school of philosophy and religion by out-arguing twenty-one earlier 
commentators on the Brahmasutras of Badarayana and compos¬ 
ing thirty-seven original works in which the dvaita-siddhdnta was 
established on the authority of perception, logic and faultless word— 
the Vedas, Puranas and Agamas. He is the earliest known 
commentator on the Vedas, the famous Sayana being later than 
Madhva. 

Madhvacarya installed the image of Lord Krsna at Udupi which 
he got by a miracle from a vessel sailing from Dvaraka towards 
Malpe. While carrying the idol from the harbour to Udupi town 
he composed what is known as Dwadd^chstotra which is recited 
every day in Madhva houses. To conduct regular worship and 
offerings to the deity he established eight pontifical seats (rmthas) 
at Udupi, each of which was to hold charge of the temple 
for two months. The names of these eight Udupi Mathas are: 
Adhamaru, Palamaru, Kanur, Sinrr, Pejawar, Sode, Krishnapur and 
Puttige. These eight Mathas are grouped into four pairs which 
are known as dvandm-mathas. The famous Vadiraja Swami, the 
great saint-philosopher of the Sode-matha in the 16th century A.D., 
introduced many reforms in the administration and rituals of the 
Kj’ 5 na-matha at Udupi, according to which the duration of worship 
of Kr§na by each Matha was changed from two months to two 
years. Thus, the parydya (change) of worship of Lord Krsna 
happens once in two years when the Sun enters into Makara 
(Capricorn) in the month of January. On this occasion, a great 
fair is held at Udupi and thousands of pilgrims come to make 
offerings to the god. The out-going stvdmi leaves with sorrow 
since he has to wait a long period of 14 years to get another 
opportunity to pitja (worship) Lord Kr?na. The incoming stvdmi 
takes charge with joy since he gets an opportunity to pujd (worship) 
Lord Krjna which is the primary purpose of the establishment of his 
matha. 

Besides these eight mathas, two more mathas Bhimanakatti and 
Bhandarikere are found in Mangalore. Visnutirtha, the younger 
brother of Sri Madhavacarya and the first pontiff of Sode Matha 
established one more matha at Subrahmanya which is called 
Subrahmanya-Matha. The followers of these eleven mathas are 
mostly found on the Mangalore coast. 

In his tour of digvijaya, Madhvacarya had gained many new 
converts to his fold in the up ghat country of which the most famous 
were the stalwart scholars known after sanydsa as Padmanabha- 
tirtha, Naraharitirtha, Madhavatirtha and Ak$obhayatIrtha—all of 
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which succeeded to the pontifical seat of Sri Madhvacarya, one 
after the other. Naraharitirtha acted as administrator of Kalinga 
(Orissa), at the bidding of his gurw Madhvacarya and brought 
from the royal treasury the images of Rama and Sita which had 
a long tradition of worship by god Brahma, and handed them over 
to Sri Madhvacarya. Sri Madhva worshipped the images for 
some time and before he retired to Badarikasrama for the last 
time, left them in charge of his successor Padmanabhatirtha. 
Padmanabhatirtha occupied the pontifical seat for seven years. His 
work Sannydya-ratnavali is the first commentary on Sri Madhva 
carya's anuvydkhydm. He was succeeded by Naraharitirtha on 
the pitfia of the Acarya, whose inscriptions are found in the Kalinga 
14th Century (at Shri Kurma, etc.) and who brought as stated 
above the two images of Sri Rama and Sita for his master 
Sri Madhva. Naraharitirtha is regarded as the first composer 
of devotional songs in Kannada upon Sri Hari and was thus the 
inaugurator of the Hariddsdkuta in Karnatak. After Naraharitirtha, 
Madhavatirtha became the head of the VeddntO’Samrdjya. He was 
succeeded by Aksobhyatirtha who according to the local chronicles 
and a pillar inscription (now lost) at Mulbhagal (Kolar District), 
is said to have encountered the great Vidyaranya, the teacher of the 
founders of the Vijayanagara empire and defeated him in the inter¬ 
pretation of the Upanisadic passage tattwanum, the great Vi 5 i?ta- 
dvaita scholar VedSnta Desika being the madhyasta (umpire) in 
the disputation. 

After Sri Aksobhyatirtha, a powerful personality Dhoiicjo 
Raghunatha Deshapande of MangalwedhS ascended on the throne 
of Vedanta of Sri Madhvacarya. After sanydsa, he took the name 
Jayatirtha. He is also called Tikacar>'a as he wrote commentaries 
on most of Sri Madhva’s works. Among the Vaisnava pontiffs, 
he holds the place of honour next only to Sri Madhva and is 
considered as the avatdra of Indra, the god of heaven. Among his 
commentaries, “Nyaya-Sudha” is the biggest and most important; 
and it runs into twenty-eight thousand granthas (thirty-two letters 
make a grantha). He is believed to have been the bullock that 
carried the library of Sri Madhvacarya in his previous birth and 
Sri Madhvac^ya had given certain indications of his re-birth to 
Aksobhyatirtha on the observation of which, Aksobhyatirtha was 
to identify him and give him sanydsa. Dondo Raghunatha was 
a general in his father’s army and one day he was drinking water 
from the river Bhima directly by his mouth like a bullock, sitting 
on the horse’s back. Aksobhyatirtha saw it and remembering 
Sri Madhva’s words chose him to be his successor. Jayatirtha ruled 
for twenty-one years. His vrinddvana (tomb) is at Malkhed, 
twenty-three miles south-east of Gulburga. Sri Vidyadhirajatirtha 
succeeded Jayatirtha. His successor was Rajendratirtha. At the 
time of Vidyadhiraja’s death, Rajendratirtha was on tour and so, 
in order to avoid the break in the worship of the images in the 
samsthdna, he chose Sri Kavindratirtha. Thus, the two branches— 
one represented by Sri Rajendra called subsequently after the 
great Vyasatirtha as Vyasarayamatha and the other by 
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Sri Kavindratirtha came into being. Sri Kavindratirtha was succeeded 
by Vagisatirtha, whose successor was Sri Ramaeandratirtha. Sri Rama- 
candratirtha gave asrama to Sri Vibudhendratirtlia, the most 
learned disputant and seholar. He won great laurels by under¬ 
taking long and continuous tours of digvijaya. At the time of the 
death of Sri Ramaeandratirtha, Sri Vibudhendra was away and 
could not be present at the time. So, another disciple known as 
Vidyanidhitirtha took charge of the matha and pujd with the 
help of local devotees. Here again two branches came into 
existence—one represented by the senior Sri Vibudhendra and the 
other by the junior Sri Vidyanidhi. Vibudhendra’s branch was 
subsequently called as Raghavendraswami-matha after the great 
philosopher-saint Sri Raghavendra Swami. 

The senior branch was embellished by several scholars the most 
notable among them being Sri Vijayendra, a great controvertialist 
and opponent of Sri Appayya Dikshit, the well-known Saiva 
scholar of the day. Sudhindra and his disciple Sri Raghavendra 
whose sacred vrinddvana at Mantralaya is still worshipped by all 
people irrespective of caste and community to get their desires 
fulfilled. Sri Raghavendratifrtha’s works especially the Parimala 
a fine gloss on Nyayasudha, Bhavadipa a commentary on Tatva 
Prakasika and the Vadavati-Bhavadlpika are an indispensible guide 
to the student of Dvaita philosophy. He was a great yogin and 
his influence is acknowledged by people of all classes and 
communities. Many temples are built in his memory all over India 
and great miraculous acts are attributed to him by his devotees. 
Sumatindra, one of the prolific writers of the 18th century philo¬ 
sophers, is known by his Bhavaratnakosas and was so famous that 
the matha began to be known after him as Sumatindramatha. 
Another great pontiff of the sariisthdna was Sri Varadendra who by 
his learning and successful campaigns of disputations was honoured 
by Peshwa (Madhava Rao I, who gifted him three villages in Dharwar 
District). He spent the rest of his life at Poona and was enshrined 
in the vrinddmna in the vadd (mansion) which the Sw^iji had 
won after defeating the opponents there. The vrinddvana still 
stands in Poona as a mark of the respect which the Swami 
commanded in Poona, the then capital of the Peshwas. Another great 
pontiff who is worshipped by people of all castes and communities 
for the fulfilment of their desires and who was known for his 
austerity and high learning is Sri Dhirendratirtha. His vrinddvana 
stands at Hosaritti in the Haveri taluka. After Sri Dhirendra, the 
most powerful and learned pontiff who raised the status of his 
sarhsthdrm by solid acts and reforms, etc., was Sri Susilendratirtha 
whose vrinddvana stands by the side of Sri Dhirendra’s at Hosaritti. 

Sri Vidyanidhitirtha’s branch is also adorned by great scholars 
and saints. There were famous personalities among them. Of these, 
one was Sri Raghuttamatirtha, whose commentary Bhava-bodha is 
a standard work of acknowledged merit. He was enshrined at 
Tirukkolur where he is worshipped by the devotees for getting their 
cherished desires fulfilled. Another was Sri Vidyadhisatirtha, author 
of Vayyartha-Candrika, a voluminous commentary on Nyayasudha. 
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His vrinddvana is at Ekacakra-nagara near Meerut on the banks 
of the Sarayu. The others, Sri Satyanatha, Sri Satyadharma and 
Sri Satyabodha were prolific writers on Dvaita philosophy, and 
Sri Satyabodhatlrtha was a great yogi and was honoured by all 
Hindu and Mohammedan rulers of his time. The latter’s vrinddvana 
stands at Savanur which was then the capital of the Nawabs. Great 
miracles by the Swamiji performed are recorded and remembered 
by the people with awe and respect. In his time, the matha which 
began to be known as Uttaradimatha and subsequently as Satya- 
bodha-Swamimatha after his name, gained great wealth. He was 
the contemporary of Sri Dhirendratirtha of the other branch 
mentioned above. The famous pontiff after Sri Satyabodha was 
Sri Satyadhyanatirtha who was an erudite scholar, great contro- 
vertialist and author of several works in Saihskrt and Kannada on 
Dvaita philosophy. He carried a forceful campaign of disputations 
and conducted the message of Sri Madhavacarya’s philosophy 
throughout the length and breadth of India. 


Sri Rajendratirtha’s branch mentioned above was made famous 
by the great scholar Sri Vyasatirtha whose Vydsatraya, viz., Tdtparya- 
candrika, Tarka-Tdndava and Nydydmrta are the last word on the 
Dvaita philosophy. He is honoured with great reverence by the 
pontiffs and scholars of all shades of opinion and denominations. 
Bengal Vaisnava matha known as Gaudiya matha traces its origin 
to Sri Vyasatirtha, great-grand-Guru of Caitanya. Life of Sri Vyasa¬ 
tirtha has been written in Sanskrit by Shri Somanath Kadi. 
Sri Vyasatirtha was the preceptor of the great Krspadevaraja of 
Vijayanagar. Devotees of this branch are scattered in the Dharwar 
and surrounding districts. 

Besides the several mathas and branches of pontifical seats, a large 
number of individual scholars flourished among the Vai,snavas and 
distinguished themselves as authors of works on philosophy. Among 
these, mention may be made of Sri Yadavarya, Srinivasatirtha, 
Visnutirtha (known as Adavi Swamigal), etc., who had made their 
name in the Dharwar and Belgaum districts. Sri Jagannathadasa, 
pupil of Sri Varadendra, was a great scholar and saint. 


From this brief account of the pontifical mathas of the Madhva 
Vaisnava Brahmanas, it is sufficiently made clear that the philosophy 
of Sri Madhvacarya had captured the thinking mind of the coastal 
as well as the up-ghat districts of the Bombay, Madras, Hyderabad 
and Mysore States and had a firm hold in the district of Dharwar 
where their population is large. 

Lingayatism or the Lihgayat religion is the religious creed of 
the Lihgayats (also known as Lihgawants, Lihgagis, Sivabhaktas 
and Virasaivas), a reforming sect of Hindus whose origin is placed 
by some as far back as the twelfth century A.D. As a part of his 
faith a true Lihgayat wears on his body a silver box containing 
a linga (the emblem of Siva), a practice from which is derived 
the word Lihgayat meaning the wearer (dyata) of linga. Lihgayat 
mythologies say that the people are descended from the five mouths 
of Siva named Aghora, liana, Sajfojdta, Tatpuru^a and Vamadeva; 
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and the practice of wearing the linga was introduced by Basava* 
(A.D. 1100-1160) an incarnation of Nandi (Siva’s bull) who 
reformed the Lihgayat religion and revived the worship of lingd. 
Basava thus appears to be the reviver of an old form of worship 
rather than the founder of a new faith. 
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The leading doctrines and rules of Basava’s faith were that there 
is one god who guards man from evil; that between this god and his 


®Basava (known also as Basavanna and Basavappa) is acknowledged to have 
done yeomen service in the spread of the Lihgayat cult. The accounts of 
his parentage, life and career have differed from time to time, hut the following 
is summarized from a pamphlet “ The Lift-Time of Basavesvar ” published 
above five years ago embodying the researches of Shri Channamallikarjuna and 
V. B. Halbhavi. 

Basava was born at Manigavalli (Mangoli) in Bijapur District in 1106, 
llis parents were one Chandimarasa (Kashyapa gotra) and his wife Chandrama. 
Basava was invested with the linga at the time of his birth, according to 
Pashupata Brahmin rites. Ho lost his parents before he was seven years old. 
Ho then went and lived with one Madarasa at Bagewadi about 12 miles from 
Manigavalli. Madarasa himself well versed in sastric lore, became Basava’s 
foster-father, irerformed his upanayana ceremony and guided his education 
for about 15 years. During this period Basava used to visit Kudala Sangam, 
the meeting place of the Varada and the Dharma. There he met Jataveda 
Muni under whom he studied the Vedas. Basava was a contemporary of 
Bijjal who was ruler of Nolambavad and Banavasi from 1106-1138, under the 
Chalukya kings and later on became king of Kalyan in 1156 and reigned till 
1167. When he was ruler of Nolambavadi and Banavasi, Bijjal used to stay 
alternately at Medur in Kod tdlukd and .at Balligavi (capital of Banavasi) 
in Shimoga district (known also as first Kalyan) about 15 miles from Medur. 
Basava became acquainted with Bijjal. Madarasa, Basava’s foster-father, gave 
his daughter Gunavanti (Padmavati) in marriage to Bijjala. In recognition 
of this Bijjala gave Neelamma (or Neelambika), the daughter of his deceased 
minister Siddanna, in marriage to Basava. Both tliese marriages were celebrated 
at Medur in 1131. It is said that the Lihgayat dlksd was given to 
both Basava and his wife at this time. Later on Bijjala brought about the 
marriage of Basava with Gangambika, the daughter of his later minister 
Baladeva, who was also the maternal uncle of Basava. Bijjala took Basava under 
his patronage in 1131 and from then on Basava made headway as a great 
religious reformer. He performed the diksd of his nephew Channabasava and 
trained him to compose vacanas in Kannada and helped him to spread the 
Lihgayat faith. In 1145 the Anubhava Mantapa (religious academy) was 
started at Kalyan in which hundreds of Sivasarands ((worshippers) assembled 
and discussed various aspects of the Lihgayat religion. They were all writers 
of vacanas. It was by members of this academy that the innumberable 
vacanas current today were composed. 

Basava entered service as a Karanika at Kalyan and later on became the 
minister of Bijjala. He was not left to enjoy Bijjala’s confidence peacefully. 
Complaints were made often to Bijjala by Basava’s opponents, who were chiefly 
Brahmins, on the ground that Basava spent lavishly from the king’s treasure 
to gratify the desires of the new adherents to the Lihgayat religion, but 
Basava always succeeded in disproving the allegations of his opponents. But 
ultimately a marriage between the daughter of Madhavayya, a Brahmin 
convert to the Lihgayat faith, and the son of Haralayya, a Chamar (shoe¬ 
maker) convert to the same faith, evoked the displeasure of Bijjala, who 
ordered the massacre of Madhavayya and Haralayya. As the condemned were 
Basava’s staunch followers, anticipating further trouble, Basava left Kalyan. 
He first went to Kodekal, about 40 miles from Sangama. He lived in a cave 
there for some time. This place is now called “ last Kalyan ” and has become 
a place of piilgrimage. Afterward.s he went to Tangadgi (by the Kolur road) 
and lived there in a place containing the samadhi of the ascetic Sangameshwar. 
His wife Neelambika attained .samadhi here. Ultimately about 1167-68, 
Basava himself attained samadhi in a cave in the middle of the Krishna river 
near Sangama. 

L-A Vf 2-11 
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worshipper there is no need of a iniddleinan and no need of 
sacrifices, penances, pilgrimages, or fasts ; that as all Zihga-wearers 
are equal, the Lihgayat woman is as high as the Lihgayat man, 
and that therefore she should not marry till she comes of age and 
should have a voice in choosing her husband ; that as all linga^ 
wearers are equal all caste distinctions cease ; that a true believer 
and Zihga-wearer cannot be impure; therefore birth, women’s 
monthly sickness, and death cause the Lihgayat no impurity; that 
at death the true believer goes straight to Siva’s heaven, therefore 
his soul cannot wander into low caste man or an animal; he needs 
no funeral rites to help him to heaven or to keep him from 
wandering on earth an uneasy ghost; that as Siva is an all-powerful 
guardian the wearer of his emblem need fear no evil; astrology 
is useless as the influence of the stars is powerless, the evil eye, 
wandering spirits, spells and charms, none of these can harm the 
Lihgayat, Lihgayats are not permitted to touch meat, or to drink 
any kind of liquor. 

This faith as preached by Basava, the traditional Lihgayat 
teacher, rejecting many of the chief dogmas of Brahmanic Hinduism 
has not remained pure but has gradually reapproximated to the 
Hindu faith. In its original form it denied both the supremacy of 
the Brahmana and the validity of the caste system, tenets which are 
usually considered corner-stones of the Hindu religion. Its single 
object of devotion was, however, the purdnic deity Siva, from which 
the community often call themselves Virasaivas, In its modern form 
the first of the two heterodox tenets survives, all ceremonies being 
performed by Jangamas, who are the Lihgayat priests, and consider¬ 
able enmity persisting against Brahmanas, not only in religious, but 
also In social and political life. The second tenet has however, been 
entirely abandoned. In the case of the descendents of the earlier 
converts caste may have been lost. But later accretions were 
compelled to retain their caste structure, there being today within 
the Lingayat fold separate and distinct castes. 

Lingayatism (Virasaivism) attaches great importance to the 
astavarria, coverings or emblems, which form one of the essential 
factors of their creed. These arc : - 

(1) The Guru, the spiritual guide who initiates the novice 
into the Virasaiva fold with due forms. Virasaivism mentions three 
kinds, or more correctly, three functions of the Guru, namely the 
initiator or Diksa-Guru, the trainer or Siksa-Guru, and the Moksa- 
Guru, who secures the final goal. The reverence to the Guru, in 
the Virasaiva, has no limit. 

(2) The Linga°, an emblem of the Supreme God. To a Vir- 
saiva, the Lihga is not an image of Siva, but Siva himself who is 
to be worshipped in no other form but that of the Lihga, obtained 
from the Guru at the time of the initiation. 


*The lingo worn by Lingayats is generally made of light-grey slate stone, 
and consists of two discs, e.ich abont three-fourths of an inch in diameter, 
the lower one about onc-eighth of an inch thick, the upper slightly thicker, 
and is separated from the lower by a deep groove about an eighth of an inch 
broad. From its centre, which is slightly rounded, rises a pea-like knob 
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(3) The Jangama, a Sariiskrt word meaning “moving object”, 
generally applied in Virasaivisra to a person of a religious order, 
who is always travelling from place to place preaching religion 
and morality to Virasaivas and to others who like to hear him. 
But now Jangamas are the priests of the community. 
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(4) The Padodaka, literally meaning the water from the feet 
(of the Guru), hence “holy water”. It is obtained from the 
Guru specially at the time of his linga-puja for the purpose of 
worshipping, which the Virasaivas believe purifies the mind and 
the body. 


(5) The Prasdda, literally meaning “favour”, and is used in 
the sense of an object indicating favour. Generally it takes the 
form of some eatable thing such as fruits, food, etc., offered by 
the devotee to his Guru, who hands it back to him, thus making 
it holy, and expresses his favour. 

about a quarter of an inch long and broad, giving the stone lingo a total 
height of nearly three-quarters of an inch. This knob is called the bdna (arrow). 
The upper disc is called jalhari, that is, the water carrier because 

this part of a full-sized lingo is grooved to carry off the water 

which is poured over the central knob. It is also called pitha, that is, the 
seat and pithaka the little seat. Over the lingo, to keep it from harm, is 
puSted a black mixture of clay, cowdung ashes, and marking-nut juice. This 
coating, which is called kanthi, or the covering, entirely hides the shape of 
the enclosed lingo. It forms a smooth black slightly truncated cone, not 
unlike a dark betelnut, about three-quarters of an inch high and narrowing 
from three-quarters of an inch at the ba,se to half an inch across the top. 
The stone of which the lingo is made comes from Parvatgiri in North Arkot. 
It is brought by a class ol people called Kambi Jangamas, because, besides 
the lingo stone, they bring slung from a shoulder bamboo (kambi) the holy 
water of the Patal-Ganga, a pool on Parvatgiri whose water the Lingayats hold as 
sacred as the Brahmanical Hindu hold the water of the Ganges. A lingo should 
be tied to the arm of a pregnant woman in the eighth month of pregnancy 
and to the arm of a child as soon as it is bom. This mie is not strictly kept. 
The lingo is sometimes tied on the fifth day but generally not till a day 
between a fortnight or three weeks after birth. A child’s lingo has generally 
no case or kanthi; the kanthi is sometimes not added for months, sometimes 
not for years. The lingo is sometimes tied to the cradle in which the child 
sleeps, instead of to the child. It is rarely allowed to remain on the child 
till the child is five or six years old. Till then it is generally kept in the 

house shrine along with the house gods. The lingo is worn either on the wrist, 

the arm, the neck, or the head. Some wear the lingo slung from the left 
shoulder like a .sacred thread and some carry it in the waistband of the lower 
garments. The last two ways are contrary to the rule that the lingo should 
never be worn below the navel. It is worn either tied round by a ribbon 
nr in a silver box fastened by a silver chain. Each family has generally 

a few sp>arc lihgos in stock. The lingo is never shown to any one who does 

not wear a lingo himself. It should be taken out tliree times a day, washed, 
rubbed with ashes and a string of rudroksa beads bound round it, A man or 
woman keeps the same lingo all through life; and in the grave, it is taken 
out of its case and tied round the neck or arm of the corpse. If the lingo is 
accidentally lost, the loser has to fast, give a community dinner, go through the 
ceremony of suddhi (cleansing) and receive a new lingo from his guru. For 
the cleansing he bathes and washes a Virakta Jangam’s feet, rubs cowdung 
ashes on his head, and bows before him. He sprinkles On his body the 
water in which the Jangara’s feet were washed and sips a little of it along 
with the five cow-gifts. The Jangama places a new lingo on his left palm, 
washes it with water, rubs cowdung ashes on it, lays a bel leaf on it, mutters 
some text.s (mantras) over it, and ties it round the neck of the worshipper. 
When a Jangama loses his lingo, the case becomes serious, and many a Jangama 
is said to have lost his caste on account of losing his lingo, 

h-A Vf %~\\0 
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(6) The Vibhuti, a. Sanskrit word meaning “great prosperity” 
but is used in Virasaivism in the technical sense of “holy ash” 
prepared by a virtuous, religious and learned man by a special 
process. Siva is described in the purdnas as very fond of 
besmearing his body with ashes. 

(7) The Rtidrdksa, seeds considered sacred to Siva and used 
by all Saivas in the form of garlands round their neck, wrist, head 
etc., and also serves the purpose of beads in counting during 
prayers. 


(8) The Mantra, the sacred formula of five syllables {paiica 
mahdmantra) Namas-Sivciya meaning “obeisance to Siva” the 
addition of “ OM ” to which makes it a sadaksara-mantra, a six- 
lettered mantra. It is to the Saivas what the gdtjatri is to the 
Brahmins and the Virasaivas do not accept any other mantras 
except this. 

The astavania rites are considered essential for a Lirigayat for 
acquiring the knowledge expounding the union of fiva with Siva or 
lor reaching the religious ideal of Uiiga-anga-samarasya prescribed 
in his religious te.xts, Another religious ceremony to be observed 
by a Lihgayat is that of the dlksa^—a surhskdra by which 
supreme knowledge is imparted and the tie of karma (action) 
i.s^ cut off. This diksd is three-fold; vedha diksd, mantra 
dik^d and kriyd diksd. By the first of these the guru, the posscsse: 
of supreme knowledge, touches the head of the devotee with the 
palm of his hand and eying him with transcendental vision 
addresses him, saying “ Thou art Sivaand the devotee having 
heard the guni with faith and devotion his ignorance vanishes and 
the form of Siva that lies hidden in him becomes manifest. By this 
diksd the guru establishes hhdvuVmga in the kdruna-hrlra (the 
casual body) and removes the anava-mala (atomic or material sin) 
from the devotee. In the second, viz., rnantra-diksd, the guru 
repeats the mystic mantra in the ear of the devotee and thereby 
the latter has his mind turned away from external objects such as 
sound, etc., and the mind assumes the form of lihga or prdna-linga. 
By thus establishing prdna-linga in the suksirui sarira (subtle body) 
the mdyd-mala (sin due to ignorance) is destroyed. By the last, 
viz., kriyd-diksd, the guru with due ceremony establishes ista-linga 
which is to be worn on the body) on the palm of the hand of the 
devotee and destroys the karmika-mala (sin of the actions of the 
previous births). By the destruction of the three kinds of malas 
the devotee attains moksa (liberation) in this very life and is 
therefore called jivan-rnukta. But he has to enjoy the fruit of his 
former actions during the time of this life and has therefore to obey 
the injunctions of his guru about knowledge and action as long as 
his life lasts. By undergoing this three-fold diksd a Lihgayat loses 
his material nature ( prdkrti ) and becomes spiritual ( aprdkrta ). 

In order to enable the Lihgayat to keep up the ideal of his 
religion, the Lihgayat sdstras have devised a practice known as 
sat-sthala mdrga. The sdstras divide the conditions or states of 
a Lihgayat into six, viz., Bhakta, Mahesa, Prasadi, Pninalingi, 
Sarana and Aikya. These are called the six anga-sthalas. 


(Vide p. 131.) 
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Corresponding to these anga-sthalas the sastras also divide the linga 
into six : Acaralinga, Gurulinga, Sivalinga, Jangamalinga, Prasada- 
linga and Mahalinga. They locate these lingas in the organs of smell, 
taste, sight, touch, sound and mind. Every Lihgayat experiences, 
or rather should experience, the feeling, whether of pleasure or of 
pain, through his organs presided over by the respective lingas. In 
other words, he perforins every action for its own sake without 
desire for fruit and offers the action as well as its fruit unto the 
Supreme Being. The sdtras further sub-divide the anga-sthalas 
into forty-four beginning with pinda-sthala, (state of the foetus) 
and the lihga-sthalas into fifty-seven ending with dndnasunya^sthala 
(condition of voidness even of knowledge), in all one hundred 
and one. This is the final condition or state where there is neither 
the knower, nor knowledge nor the thing to be known, the beginning 
and end of all evolution. This practice of sat-stlmla mdrga and 
ekottara-sat-sthala mdrga is dealt with in Kriyasara, Siddhanta 
Ehikhaniani and all the Kannada Vacana Sastras. The Lihgiiyata 
theory about the creation of the universe is expressed in their philo¬ 
sophy known as Sakta-Visista-Advaita (the Divine-one without 
a second with conscious force inherent in it). The Divine manifests 
himself as the Universe by his Vila and absorbs it at his pleasure. 
This idea is also connoted by the word linga made up of the 
component parts, gam (to issue forth) and li (to lurk in). 

According to the census of 1951 the Jains are returned as 
numbering 14,344 (m. 7,676; /. 6,668) or 1-08 per cent, of the 
Hindu population of the district, and as found 9,868 (m. 5,167; 
/. 4701) in the rural area, and 4,476 (m. 2509; f. 1,967) in the 
urban area. 

The Jains take their name from the fact that they are the followers 
of the twenty-four Jinas ( conquerors ), commencing with Rsabha or 
Adinatha and ending with Mahavira who was also called Vardhamana. 
Jainism was jiractised in India from the ancient period and it was 
reformed and finnly established by Mahavira (599-427 B.C.) 
The Jains are divided into two principal divisions the Svetdmbaras 
(white-robed sect) and the Digarnbaras (sky-clad sect). But, 
the points of difference between these two divisions are far from 
being restricted to that of dress only; it is said to comprehened 
a list of seven hundred topics. Amongst them are mentioned the 
practice of the Swetdmbaras to decorate the images of the prophets 
with earrings, necklaces, armlets, and tiaras of gold and jewels, where¬ 
as, the Digarnbaras leave their images without ornaments. 

The leading tenents of the Jains and those which chiefly distinguish 
them from rest of the Hindus, are, first, the denial of the divine 
origin and infallible authority of the Vedas; secondly, the reverence 
of certain holy mortals, termed Tirthankaras or prophets, who 
acquired by their individual efforts complete freedom from the cycle 
of births and deaths ; and thirdly, the principle of ahimsa, i.e., non¬ 
injury to living beings. 

The followers of this religion in Dharwar differentiate their 
religious practices from those of the Brahmanic Hindus in many 
ways. They have their own priests (upadhydyas) to conduct their 
religious ceremonies. They do not worship Brahmanic gods, but 
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along with their religious holidays they observe some of the leading 
Hindu holidays attaching a different significance to them. Instead 
of worshipping Ganapati on the Ganesa-Catiirthi day, they 
worship their sage Gautama under the name Gatuidhip ; during 
the nine days before Dasara they worship Bharataraj an ancient 
king of India instead of worshipping Venkataramana like the 
Brahamanic Hindus. At the time of worshipping they first bathe 
their idols with milk, curds, clarified butter, sugar and pieces of 
ripe plantains, and then with water. They offer sweet-smelling 
flowers to their idols, but neither the leaves of tulsi or bel. 

Temple worship is the chief part of the Jain’s religious duties. 
Their temples are called basiis (dwellings) and can easily be known 
from ordinary dwellings by their high plinths. The temple consists 
of an outer hall and a shrine. The walls of the outer hall are 
tilled with niches of the different Brahmanic deities and attendant 
goddesses. In the shrine is an image*, generally of the 
twenty-third saint P^svanath, which is naked. The images in most 
cases are of black polished stone two feet to three feet high, either 
standing with hands stretched down the sides or in the seated 
cross-legged position. Temple worship forms an important part of 
the religious ritual of the Jains and is of different kinds, viz., daily 
worship etc. In the daily worship the image of the prophet is bathed 
by the temple ministrant in milk, and on special days in pancdmrta 
(five nectars). The priest recites sacred verses, sandal-paste is laid 
on the image and it is decked with flowers. The astdnhiki (eight- 
day) worship is performed three times in a year from the bright eighth 
to the full-moon of Asadha, Kdrtika and Phdl^una. 

The Jains of Dharwar keep most of the si.xteen saniskdrs 
(sacraments) as related to thread-girding, marriage, puberty and 
death, and except that the texts are not Vedic, the rites do not differ 
from those performed by Brahmanas. 

Hindus have sevehal religious holidays— occasions of feasts 
and fasts—throughout the year, but all are not commonly kept. 
Religiously considered a holiday is a day of worship and meditation 
and Hindu religious books, particularly the Furdnas, expound its 
significance and lay down the observances to be followed on 
the day. 

While all Hindus have a few common holidays or festivals, some 
sections have their own exclusive ones, the Brahmanas claiming 
many more than the rest. Although these holidays are observed 
from a religious or magico-religious point of view, they also serve 
social and other utilitarian purposes. A number of traditional 
holidays have by now become either extinct or are fast dying out; 
a few new ones have come in and some neglected ones have been 
revived and infused with a new spirit. The following 
is a chronological enumeration for the year of holidays observed 
by different sections of Hindus in the district. 

®Jaius worship the images of their twenty-four prophets each with his 
Yak.sa and Sasanadevata, i.e., attendant male and female spirit respectively. 
Parsvanath is the twenty-third prophet, his Yalcia (attendant male spirit) is 
Dharanendra and his Sasanadevafa (attendant female spirit) is Padmavati. 
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Yugadi; The first day of Caitra is called Yugadi (beginning of 
an ara) being a new year day of the Salivahana Saka (era) and 
the new year day for the Daksinis. The day is considered as 
one of the three and a half mtdiurtas (luckiest days) in the year. 
In Brahmana houses a pole is set up in front of the house, a piece 
of cloth is tied to the end of the pole and over the cloth is fastened 
a silver or other metal vessel. In the morning people take a bath 
of water heated with neem leaves, and have a specially rich meal 
at noon. In the evening they go to the leading temple of their 
place where the priest reads the new year’s ahnanac and makes 
forecasts of rain, crops, and other general conditions of the locality 
for the ensuing year. When the reading is completed the hearers 
throw aksatd (rice smeared with kuhkurna) on the almanac and 
bow to it. Prasada made up of tamarind squash, country sugar, 
gram, and neem leaves is distributed. 

Beti: The day following Yugiidi is the “ day of hunt ” for non¬ 
vegetarian sections Uke the Chohatris, the Marathas and the 
Kurubars. They get up early in the morning and start to some 
scrub plains for hunting. People from other sections may accompany 
them to enjoy the game. They Hunt for the whole day, and by 
evening after dividing the " kill ” among themselves return home 
to enjoy a feast of Iwlige and meat that night. 

Court Puju; On the bright third of Caitra, in all Brahmaija houses 
the image of the goddess Cauri (an idol having the shape of 
a female carved out of wood) is set usually in a recess in the wall 
and offered worship. The place is smeared with cow-dung and 
decorated with chalk powder designs; the sides are painted with 
vermilion and a canopy of neem or mango leaves is suspended before 
it. The Gauri image is dressed in a sari fasion and to its right is 
kept a kalasa (metal pot) containing water and is called the 
goddess Ganga. Wreathes prepared from pure cotton lint are put 
round each of them; drati is then waved in worship without 
the accompaniment of bells. At this time songs referring to 
mythological incidents of Ganga and Gauri are sung by other women. 
Then dishes prepared that day are placed before them as naivedya 
(food offerings). In the afternoon muttaides (non-widows) are 
invited and their laps arc filled by the hostess with rice, wheat, 
ground-nut, soaked gram and carrot. Turmeric powder is applied 
to their cheeks and kiinkuma (red-powder) to their foreheads. This 
ceremony which is called huvelia (flower-giving) lasts thirty days 
that is till the bright third of Vaisakha. Newly married girls visit 
the house of a muttaide (non-widow) every day to wash her feet 
and fill her laps with things like sugar-cane pieces, bananas, sweet- 
balls, etc. 

Rdma-Naoami: The ninth of Caitra which is considered as the 
birth-day of god Rama, the seventh incarnation of Vi§nu, is 
celebrated as the birthday anniversary of the god. Those who have 
an idol of Rama worship it. Birth-day festivity (utsava) is 
celebrated in the temple of Rama if there be one in the locality. 
The idol of Rama is put in a small cradle and devotees rock it 
one by one and throw a few coins in a box kept in front. In the 
evening the idol is taken round the temple in a palanquin. 
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Hanumdna Jayanti: On the full-moon day of Caitra e.xactly a 
sunrise, an utsava is arranged in the temple of Hanumana to 
celebrate his birth-day. Devotees of this god prepare a feast at 
home and give “ food of offerings ” to the god. At some places 
there are public-feasts arranged in honour of the god. 

Gauri-Pujd (ii) : On the 3rd of the dark half of Caitra goddess 
Gauri who had been set up in a recess in the wall is again worshipped 
in the same manner. 

Karagada Amavasya falls on the no-moon day of Caitra. On 
this day village people go to their fields and dine there. This is 
observed by all sections. 

Baaavekxira Jayanti : The second lunar day of Vaisakha is the 
birth-day of Basava, the founder of Lihgayat religion. All Lihgayats 
observe this day as a day of feast. The day is observed by non- 
Lihgayats also. The day is also observed as a social function when 
lectures are arranged on the life and teachings of Basava. At many 
places his portrait is taken in a procession. Among Lihgayats there 
are female ascetics devoted to tlie worship of God and service of 
society. They are called Sarannmmds. On Basava-Jayanti day, in 
particular, they perfonn bhajan and sing songs of famous mystics of 
Karnataka before a big audience. 

Aksa Trthjd: The third lunar day of Vaisakha which is known as 
Aksa Trtiyd is considered as one of the luckiest days of the year. 
Most of the cultivators do some spade work on their fields on this 
day. People begin anything new that they want to do on this day. 
Goddess Gauri is again worshipped. This time she is not donned 
in sari fashion nor is any cotton wreath put round her neck. In 
the after-noon laps of inuttaides (non-widows) are filled and the 
goddess is finally disposed of and the wooden frame and other 
things are kept aside in a safe place. 

Narasimha-Jayanti: The full-moon day of Vaisakha is observed 
as the birth-day of god Narasiiiiha, the fourth incarnation of Visnu, 
by a section of the Brahmanas who are the devotees of the deity 
and worship its idol. 

Kara Hunnive: The full-moon day of Jyestha is known as Kara 
Hunnive (kdra a festoon; hunnive full-moon day) and is celebrated 
in all pomp by the cultivating class in particular. On the 14th day, 
only the feet, body and other parts of bullocks are washed by their 
owners who then apply holy ashes and kuhkurna to their foreheads 
and wave an incense stick round them. That night the animals 
are feasted wfith huggi. On the full-moon day they are again 
washed, their horns painted w'ith vennilion and oil, and various 
pictorial designs drawn on their body with vermilion paint. In the 
afternoon they are feasted; eggs are broken and mixed with oil and 
foreed down their throats ancl their owners also feast themselves 
with various dishes. Then the bullocks have bells tied to their 
feet and are decorated in the best possible manner. Best clothes 
are put on their back and ornaments on the horns. In the evening, 
people of the village collect together and decorate in the best way 
two bullocks one white and another red belonging to vatanddrs 
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(holders of alienated land). But no clothes are put on their backs, 
Garlands made of pieces of copra are put round their necks. 
Branches of neetn leaves are entwined round their horns. Next, 
the bullocks are taken outside the village to the accompaniment 
of music and then let free to race through the gate of the village. 
Some obstacles in the form of some thorny plants or a rope held 
high horizontally, are thrown on the path. All the necessary 
shouts and cries are raised to increase the speed of the bullocks. 
While they are in full speed, many youths try to pick up neem 
leaves from their horns or copra pieces from the wreath and then 
distribute them among the people who mix them up with seeds 
as they believe that such seeds ensure a better harvest. Between 
the two bullocks if the red one succeeds in entering the village 
Hrst through the gate, it is considered that the rabi harvest of that 
year would not fail. If the white one comes first, it is believed 
that the hharif harvest would be very good. If one of the bullocks 
runs to another village the people of that village cut its tail. In 
that case the village from which the bullock came cannot celebrate 
this festival. After this race, individual owners parade their 
bullocks in the streets. On this day, some fried dainties are 
prepared for supper. 

Vata-Pournimd; Brahmana women keep the Jijestha full-jnoon 
as a day of prayer that their husbands’ lives may be prolonged, 
Smarta women keep this day as a feast while Madhva women fast. 
They draw on a wall a figure of Sati (chaste) Savitri, of her 
husband Satyavan, his parents, an India i fig tree (Vatavrkja), 
a snake, a river, Yama the god of death, and his carrier the he-butfalo. 
S’avitri was told that her husband would die at sunset on 
the Jyestha full-moon, She went with him to the forest and when the 
sim set, he fell from an Indian fig tree, and a snake bit him, 
Yama came on his buffalo and carried off Satyavan’s soul. Savitri 
followed and persuaded Yama to give her Satyavan’s soul. She 
touched the lifeless body and Satyavan rose, and they lived together 
long and happily. 

Mannettina amavdsyd, (no-moon day of earth-bullocks), falls on 
the no-moon day of Jyestha, and is celebrated by worshipping a pair 
of earthen bullocks brought from the potters. Tlien, there is 
a feast of holige cakes. Even those who have no bullocks observe 
this day. During the whole of the next month, on every Tuesday, 
another pair of earthen bullocks are brought and worshipped but 
there is no feast. 

GiiUavvd; On every Tuesday in the month of Asadha, girls and 
young women in some places go in the afternoon to the river side 
or to the water sources of the village and there prepare an idol in 
the form of a female; it is called Gullawa. Girls sing, play and 
dance round it. They revel in all sorts of frolic till evening 
Ceremonies like filling of the laps, applying of kunkuma are 
imitated. Boys enjoy the scene as active spectators. On the last 
Tuesday of the month, idols prepared on the bank of the river are 
brought home and girls worship them in groups by waving 
an ineense-stick round it. Offerings of sweet dishes are made 
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Again, girls sing many songs in chorus. At night, the idol is taken 
to the river and immersed. This is exclusively a festival of women, 
and perhaps observed only in Karnataka. 

Marigald-Gauri: Among Brahmanas some time during the Asddha 
the parents of a newly married bridegroom send a silver goddess 
called Mangald-Gauri, a robe and a bodice and several girls’ toys to 
the bride, and a robe and bodiee to the bride’s mother. These 
articles are received with great pomp and joy. The bride worships 
the goddess every Tuesday during the first five years of her married 
life. On these occasions female friends and relations are asked and 
treated as on other festive occasions and then allowed to go home. 
This ceremony is called the Asd^hapdti (Asadha-basket). In return 
some time during Srdvana the parents of the bride send a pair of 
waistclothes, books, a silver inskstand, pens, and other things 
.suitable for males, for the use of the bridegroom, and a robe and 
bodice for his mother. These presents are received with great 
pomp and joy and a feast is held. This is called the Srdvanapdti 
(Sravana-basket). 

Asdclha Ekddml; Every 11th day of the bright half or the dark 
half of a month is considered Ekddan (day of fast), though few 
observe it. But the 11th day of the bright half of A§a(;lha is 
observed by Lihgayats, Reddis and Brahmanas. The more 
orthodox of the people who observe this day taste nothing but 
water. Others feast themselves on dainties which are prepared 
from things other than jowar, rice or wheat. The next morning those 
who had fasted, take a bath and help themselves to a feast. 

On all Mondays in the month of Sravana, religious minded Hindus 
fast part-time and enjoy a feast in the evening. 

Sampad Sukravdr: Every Friday of Sravana is called Sampad 
Sukravar (prosperous Friday). On the first Friday, a small 
earthen pot with a lid is brought from the potter’s, is filled with 
corn, the face of goddess Lak^mi is drawn with red and yellow on 
the lid, its neck is adorned with ornaments, and is then worshipped 
by Brahmana women on every Friday up to the bright eighth of 
the month of Rhadrapada. The worship is repeated every Friday 
and Saturday for five weeks. Female friends and relations are called 
.and sing before the goddess, and on Friday evenings an elder 
member of the family tells a story called the Friday Story. The 
other members sit and listen. On Saturday evening another story 
called the Saturday Story is told in the same way by an elder of 
the family and heard by the rest. On Friday the best and most 
costly meals are served as the Friday Gauri is fond of good living; 
on Saturdays the poorest and coarsest foods is given as the Saturday 
Cauri, who is the elder sister of the Friday Gauri, likes poor and 
coarse food. 

Ndga-Pancami: The fifth day of Sravana is one of the important 
holidays which are observed by all sections. On the fourth day of 
this month a serpent made of earth is worshipped. It is first 
anointed with milk and then sandal paste is applied to it; flowers, 
leaves of hilva tree and karki (fragments of green grass) are placed 
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uri it and an incense-stick is waved. On the fifth day. again it is 
worshipped in the same way. On this day and for some days 
before and after it, people enjoy themselves in all possible ways, 
Tarnhititi (sweet balls prepared from nacani corn and sugar), 
ovalu (sweet balls prepared from fried jotcar and sugar), are the 
chief sweets enjoyed during these days. Kadahus arc relished on 
the Naga-Paheami day. People present their friends and 
relations with sweetmeats. Different kinds of games are played 
and vagatm (riddles) are posed and solved during these days, 

Simla’s Sixth : The bright sixth of Sravana is ealled the Varsatodaku 
(tne entanglement of the year). If any trouble happens on this 
day trouble will go on during the whole year. Ail disputes are 
avoided, and to remove evil, cooked rice and curds are carried out 
and thrown in some jiond outside the town. On the same day 
an image is made of Sirala the faithful servant of king Sahadeva. 
Women worship the image and offer it rice mixed with curds, and 
make balls of rice and curds. Girls give the balls to other girls and 
lay some on the bank of a pond. As the legend goes, on this day 
Sahadeva the youngest of the five Pandavas with his servant Sirala 
went hunting. Siraja was of great use to his master who in return 
asked him to name what he would like to have. Sirala asked that 
the day should be known as Sirala’s sixth. 

Gokuldstami; It is believed that god Krsna was born at mid¬ 
night of the eighth day of Sravana. Brahmanic Hindus observe 
this day as a day of fast. At night, an earth idol of Kr?i.ia fs 
worshipped. Devotees place as many tulasi leaves on the idol as 
they can secure. The whole night is spent in singing devotional 
songs of God Kr:jna. Next morning it is worshipped again and 
people enjoy a feast. In the evening the idol is immersed in a river 
or well. 

Ganesa-cautha; The bright fourth of Bhadrapada is called 
Ganesa-cautha (Ganesa’s fourth) and is kept in honour of Ganapati 
who is worshipped as the god of wisdom. This is one of the 
popular festivals. On this day, an image of god Ganesa, made of 
earth or paper is brought home according to the traditions of the 
family. It is seated in a specially prepared pandal and then 
worshipped. Offerings of modaka (balls made of rice flour, raw 
•sugar and kernel of c;oeoanut) are made to the god. This day is 
enjoyed by people in various ways. Adults play games and children 
let off crackers. A feast of baked kadahus is prepared. Ganesa 
is worshipped for five, seven or ten days according to the traditions 
or convenience of the family. Every day, offering of some sweet 
dish is made to the god. Finally he is ceremonially immersed drown¬ 
ed in a well or river. 

Gauri-pujd: On tlie same day, when Ganesa is worshipped, the 
pot which was w’orshipped on all Fridays of Sravana is placed by 
the side of Ganesa and is called Gauri. On the 7th day of bright 
Bhadrapada, another pot similarly filled with rice is waved before 
Ganesa and is placed on another wooden seat by the side of Gauri. 
'I’his pot is called Ganga. A piece of thread spun with hand and 
dipped in turmeric water is placed inside this Ganga when a star 
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called Anuradha rises in the sky, and when a star called Jyestha 
rises, she is worshipped by the non-widows of the house and members 
enjoy a feast. When a star called Mula rises that thread is taken 
out, bilva leaves, flowers, and some pieces of copra are tied to it 
and then it is worn in the neck by the woman who worshipped the 
pot. 

In some places, a pot filled with water instead of one with rice 
is used as Ganga, When the star of Anuradha is just rising, the 
worshipper goes to a river or well and gets the pot filled. It is 
brought back covered with a lid and placed by the side of Gauri. 
A thread spun by the same woman is tied to its neck. On this pot, 
sketches of the Sun, Moon, Gradle, and two foot-prints are drawn 
with a white chalk. Then it is worshipped. After five days, the 
thread is taken out and is worn by the worshipper having tied to 
it dry dates and pieces of copra, Usually Ganga and Gauri are 
discharged or removed on the same day when Ganesa is immersed 
in a river or well. The pots are afterwards used for household 
purpose. On the day of Dasara, the thread worn in the neck is 
taken off, worshiirped and buried in a field. 

The bright-eight of Bluidrapada is considered the birth-day of 
Jokumar. Like Gullawa, Jokumar also seems to be a character of 
Karnataka villages only. Like Gullawa too, much is not known 
about him. From the legends current among tlie rural folk it 
appears that he was a king who later turned out such a bad debauchee 
that even untouchable prostitutes got tired of him and ultimately 
he was made to suffer much and then killed. 

From the sixth to the fotirteenth of Bhadrapada the women of 
a few Ambig (river fishennen) families carry on their heads from 
house to house a basket with a clay male image called Jokumar 
whose private parts are disproportionately larger than the 
rest of the body. In front of caclr house the women sing Jokumar’s 
praises and in return they are paid a coin or two. Some people 
give them butter to feed Jokumar, On the 14th day of Bhadrapada 
the idol is taken to a stream where washermen usually wash the 
clothes. There untouchable prostitutes pull out the private parts 
of Jokumar with all sorts of vulgar abuses, dash his head on the 
stone and then drown him. It is supposed that he becomes a ghost. 
So washermen do not wash clothes at this place for three days. 

The Namrdtri festival begins from the first day of Asvina and 
lasts for ten days. On the first day, the floor of the house is smeared 
with cow-dung. Glothes are cleaned and a canopy of leaves is 
arranged in the main door. Walls are smeared with earth and then 
white-washed. A cocoanut is placed on a kakisa (metal pot) and 
the pot is worshipped. A nandd deep (lamp) is kept burning before 
it for one, three or nine full days according to the means or 
traditions of the family. The pot is worshipped every day. On the 
seventh day Sarada (goddess of learning) is worshipped. Children 
worship their books. A function of Sarada Puja is arranged in 
schools. On the ninth day, all agricultural implements and other 
weapons lying in the house are placed together and worshipped 
with a waving of incense-sticks. A cocoanut is offered to them. 
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In the evening a horse belonging to a vatamldr of the village is 
taken outside the village in all pomp; when coming back through 
the gate of the village, a cocoanut is broken. A few years back, 
sacrifice of goats at the gate was very common. 

The tenth lunar day of Asvina is known as Dasara. It marks 
the end of Navaratri festival. It is also called Vijaya Dasami 
(victorious tenth) day. People enjoy a feast in the afternoon and 
in the evening a local god is taken in palanquin to a Sami (Prosopis 
spicigara) tree outside the village. There the god is worshipped 
and mini leaves are offered to him. Then other persons interchange 
hmi leaves and bow down to each other. It is the duty of juniors 
to give Sami leaves or gold as it is called to their elders to convey 
their respect. Many keep the leaves in their pockets as it is supposed 
that these leaves bring good luck. 

Sigi-Hunnive comes on the full-moon day of Asvina. On this 
day agriculturists go to their fields, preferably to one in which 
jotvar is grown, in their best dress with fried dainties like kadabus, 
kodahalis, etc. Those who have no field of their own go to that 
of others or accompany those who have one as guests. In the 
field they collect five stones and call them five Paii(^avas. An arati 
of lighted camphor is waved before the Pandavas in worship and 
eatables brought from home are placed before them as naivedya 
(offerings). A portion of naivedya is strewn over the four corners 
of the field as hali (oblations) to the field deities. All dine there 
and take rest for sometime. While coming back they bring at least 
five ears of the new crop, cook them in the evening and partake of 
this food as navanna (new food). 

The Dipdvali or Divdli festival signifying “ a feast of lights ” 
starts from the 13th of the dark half of Asvina and lasts for five days. 
During the period each evening panatyd (earthern lamps) are lighted 
in all frontages of the house and every nook and corner inside 
has a panati. The thirteenth known as Dhanatrayodasi is spent in 
general house-cleansing and preparation of sweet dishes. In the 
evening water is brought from a river or well and the water-heating 
pot is filled up. Early in the next morning, members of the family 
get oil appli^ to their body and are bathed by some female 
members. Two balls of cow-dung are kept in the outer threshhold 
and are called Pandavas : sometimes one more ball is kept and 
called Talvar (watchman). Pandavas are worshipped every day. 
Two balls are every day added to these till the 4th day of the 
next month. 

After the bath, an drati is waved before the members by a female 
member. Then there is a heavy breakfast and a feast in the 
afternoon. 

Laksrni Pujd : On the no-moon day there is again a feast. In the 
evening, ornaments, cash, and treasury in the house are worshipped 
and curmuri (puffed rice) is distributed among friends and 
relatives. 
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a very au.spicious one. People visit temples in the afternoon; the 
wife waves drati to her husband and receives present. On the 
second day of Kartika, sisters bathe their brothers, wave an drati, and 
receive presents from them. On the third day brothers entertain 
tfieir elder-sisters to a feast. 

The fifth day of Kartika is known as Pdndava Pancami. This 
day is observed by all sections in rural parts. The cowdung balls 
that were kept on the 14th day of the dark half of the last month 
and to which two new balls were added every day amount to 
eleven balls—if Talvar is included, on the fourth day of this month. 
On the fifth day, early in the morning, as many new balls are added 
to them as the members of the family desire. All the balls are 
worshipped and offerings of flowers, incense, and food are made. 
In the noon, things prepared that day are taken to the bank of 
a river and all dine there. In the evening, the Pandavas arc 
“ sunk ”, that is they are kept on the roof of the house till the end 
of this month after which the balls are burnt and the ashes are 
used for applying to the forehead. One or two balls are put in the 
cow-dung store as these are supposed to increase the prosperity of 
the family. 

Tulasi-Lagna: On the I2th lunar day of Kartika the marriage 
ceremony of basil plant is performed. Green jowar stalks or sugar- 
canes are posted at four corners of a basil plant and in the evening 
the family priest worships the plant and celebrates her marriage 
with an idol of Kri.sna brought by him. Fruits and fried rice are 
distributed among the people. This holiday is observed by 
Brahmanas and Marathas only, 

Sankrdnti: The fourth lunar day of Paii^a is called Bhogi. On 
this day women apply gingelly oil to their body and take a bath, 
rhe fifth day of this month is known as Sankrdnti. On this day 
women again take bath and there is a feast of holige cakes. The 
sixth day is called Kinkrdnti. On this day, non-widows wear flowers 
and fill the laps of other non-v/idows with rice, sesamum, carrot, 
ground-nut, and wheat. Presents are also exchanged. These three 
days are observed only by Briilimana ladies. 

On the seventh day of Magha, an image of a ratha (chariot) is 
drawn on a wooden plate and worshipped. There is a fea^t in the 
noon. This day is observed only by Brahmanas. 

The full-moon day of Magha is known as Gudi Hunnive and is 
observed as a day of feast by all sections in rural parts. Goddess 
Yellamma is worshipped and the devotees of Yellamma are feasted. 

The no-moon day of Magha is called Mahdsivardtri (Siva’s 
great night). On this day, all the devotees of Siva observe a fast 
and worship Siva at home or in a temple. The night is spent in 
singing devotional songs of Siva. The next morning the god is 
again worshipped and all partake of a feast. Mahdsivardtri is 
observed by Brahmanas, Lihgayats, Panials, Marathas and many 
others. 
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Holi; During a week ending with the full-moon day of Phalguna 
people revel in songs which stir the low passions of man. On the 
full-moon day comes the Holi feast. In the houses of the rich 
a holi^e cake, a piece of copra, and a sugar scorpion are burnt 
on a special fire along with an effigy of Kamanna (god of Love) 
made of jowar stalks. The male members of the family walk round 
the fire three or four times making a noise and beating their mouths 
with tlieir hands as if at a funeral. An idol of Kamanna (god of 
love) is placed at some cross-way some days before the full-moon 
day, and on the full-moon day people burn it with all sorts of 
voluptuous shouts. On the fifth day of the dark half of Phalguna 
coloured water is sprinkled on others. 

1. Nella bisilu (shade-light) is a popular group game played by 
small boys and girls together, One of the players is selected as 
the “thief” and he or she is given a chance to choose either shade 
or light. When the “ thief ” chooses one the rest of the players 
have to take the other. Supposing the “ thief ” chooses shade, 
then the rest have to take light. The players then try to 
trespass the shaded area and try to reach a fixed target (determined 
by common consent) and if any of them is caught by the “thief” 
before he reaches the fixed target, that player has to act as “ thief ” 
next. We usually find boys and girls playing the game separately 
after they attain the age of 8-10. 

2. Gula jumpi (heap of earth) is another group game played 
by boys and girls, especially by the latter in villages. A small 
piece of tile known as hancu is kept on a pyramidal heap of earth 
and every one of the player has to scratch the heap of earth in 
turn. And if while a player is scratching the hancu falls down that 
player becomes the “thief”. The “thief” then pursues the players 
to tag one of them and all the players mn for a piece of stone 
to stand on. If anybody is tagged while standing or running on 
earth, then the turn is on him to act as the new “ thief ”, the old 
one joining the rest of the players. The play goes on endlessly 
till all get exhausted. 

3. Adakula gadagt is a dance game played jointly by girls. 
Two girls stand facing each other, each putting her hands on the 
others shoulders so that the arms of both cross each others. Then 
both of them start moving and whirling together round and round, 
singing the following song : — 

Adakala gadigyaga adona ta! 

Nibbana bandaiti nodona bd! 

4. Gangala muragi is another common group game. The 
players sit in a circle facing the center and the runner (decided 
by a toss) goes round the circle with a handkerchief or a cap in 
his hand and tries to place it unnoticed behind the back of any 
of them. But if the sitter is alert he immediately picks it up, runs 
a round and while running tries to keep it behind some other 
player. If the sitter does not notice, then the runner takes 
one round and then beats up the sitter behind whom the cap was 
kept and then the sitter beaten gets up and makes room for the 
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runner. If in the process of keeping it he is caught, then he will 
have to try his luck again till he succeeds in keeping the kerchief 
or cap behind somebody else unnoticed. 

5. Guclu Gudu Gudu Jaruikki is another game played by boys. 
One boy becomes a tiger and the rest become goats and they stand 
within a circle. The tiger tries to prey upon the goats and tells the 
goats to hand over their leader (the head-goat) to him. The rest of 
the goats force the head-goat to go to the tiger and be his victim. 
As soon as the head-goat comes out, he starts assisting the tiger in 
drawing out other goats. It should be noted that as soon as the goats 
are drawn out they are expected to help the tiger in dragging 
out the other goats. If all the goats are drawn out the tiger wins; 
if not he is defeated. 

6. Guju guju mapure, is a game played by small girls who 
gather in a group, form two teams of equal number, viz., 
gandinavaru (bridegroom’s party) and henninavaru (bride’s party). 
The two teams stand in two parallel lines at a distance of 8-10 ft. 
First the bridegroom’s party visits the bride’s party (or the process 
may be reverse) and asks for the bride and glorifies the merits 
of the bridegroom. The bride’s party returns the courtesy visit and 
glorifies the merits of the bride and disparages the bridegroom 
and his party by pointing out their demerits. The bridegroom's 
party then retaliates belittling the bride and her party. This goes 
on for some time but ultimately one of the two yields and the game 
concludes with the celebration of marriage (of the bride and 
bridegroom). This contest is earned on mostly in the form of 
songs in blank verse. 

7. Tilli or Saramane is an outdoor game played by boys. There 
are two teams, each team consisting of nine players. The play- 
field consists of nine strips or trenches each about 23 ft. long and 
one foot wide and laid breadth-wise one after another at a distance 
of 11 ft. A central trench of about 89 ft. long and one foot wide 
intersects them in the middle to form mane or chouks (squares). 
The space between the two trenches is known as mane. The game 
begins with the tayuwawaru (attackers) who, from outside the 
court, try to dodge and slip through the manes by crossing the 
trenches without getting tagged by the kayuwatoaru (defenders) 
who move along their designated trench defending it. If any 
of the attackers successfully crosses all the manes and makes 
a return trip a uppu (game) is scored. The attackers then become 
defenders and a fresh game starts. The success is divided by the 
number of uppus scored by each party within the allotted time. 
As to who should start as attackers is decided by a toss. We find, 
in villages, even the grown-ups play this game on occasion. 

8. Cini Phani is an outdoor game played by boys. There 
are two teams, each team consisting of 2-9 boys. The implements 
used in the game are two namely a phani (bat), a stick of solid 
wood about 18-20 inches long, and a cini, a cylindrical or cylindro- 
conical (tapered into a cone at either end) piece of wood about 
3 inches long and one or one and a half inch thick. The game is 
played in an extensive open space. As to who should first 
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bat is decided by a toss. The fielding party stands ready and 
one among the players starts the play. There is a bodu or gal 
(a pit in the ground) of about 3 inches long, one inch broad and 
one and a half inch deep. The batsman keeps the cirU 
horizontally on the bodu and pushes it with the help of the phani 
straight and as distant as he cou’d. One of the fielders picks up 
the cini and with it tries to hit at the phani held erect in the 
bodu by the batsman. If he hits the phani, the batsman is out. 
If the fielder catches the cini, before it falls down to the earth, 
then also the player is out. The play is decided by the number 
of zills (length counts of the phani measured from the bodu to the 
place where the cini falls after a hit) that each party gains. 

9. Kudure-savararu (horse-riders) is another play of boys. 
There are two teams, each consisting of an equal number of boys. 
One team acts as kudure (horses) and the other as savararu (riders). 
The choice is decided by a toss. Those who act as horses will 
stand in a circle facing in and each rider rides a horse. The leader 
of riders closes the eyes of his horse with one of his hands and 
holds some fingers of his other hand before the horse and asks the 
horse to tell the exact number of fingers held before it. If the horse 
tells the correct number, all the riders get down and the game is 
resumed, the teams exchanging their parts. 

10. A game known as ane kirr-r-r (elephant yelling) is played 
by boys in two teams of 4-5 players in each. The fun of the game 
lies in a player (elephant) giving out a yell because of the heavy 
weight on his back. One team acts as anes (elephants) and the 
other as matoutas (riders). The leader (the strong man) of the 
ane team bends before a wall supporting himself by placing his 
hands on the wall. The next ane bends behind the first holding 
the latter by the waist. Thus all the boys belonging to the 
ane team bend in a line and the mawutas (riders) one by one take 
a start of 15-20 feet, run, jump and ride on the back of the 
elephants. If any of the riders falls down while riding on the back 
of the elephant or touches the ground with his feet, he is out. Of 
course the elephant must not purposely bend low while the rider 
leaps on his back. When the riders have successfully seated on 
the backs of the elephants, they continue to ride on the backs, till 
one of the elephants makes a sound kirr-r-r, indicating that the 
burden of the rider he could tolerate no further. Then the riders 
alight, go back a distance run and jump again on the backs of the 
elephants. If any one of them falls down or touches the ground 
widi his feet he is out, and the game goes on till all the riders are 
out. The teams then exchange their parts, the anes becoming 
mawutas. 

11. Son badigi (pushing the stick) is a game played by boys 
In a group. All the boys stand in a line each taking in his hand 
a stick a yard or more in length. Every one bends forward and 
throws back his stick as far as possible by passing the stick through 
his legs. The person who throws the stick the nearest is called 
henriu (woman) and he has to go to the place where his stick fell, 
pick it up, and stand facing the starting line with the stick held 
in his hands raised above bis head* Then all the rest take their 
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respective sticks and one among them standing at the back of 
hennu, strikes at the stick in hent^us hands so that it falls away 
at a distance to the back side of the hennu. Then the rest of the 
players go on pushing the stick and hennu pursues them trying to 
catch them. At the approach of hennu the players place their 
sticks on different pieces of stone. If any player is caught by 
hennu before the player places his stick on a piece of stone, the 
player is out and thence hennu has to hop up to the original line 
from where the game started. When hennu reaches the original 
line hopping, he joins the other players, and the game starts 
again. 

12. Kana Kana Uttatti is a group game popular among boys. 
It is played to test as to who could jump to a greater height and 
distance. Any number of boys may take part in the game. One of 
the player sits down on the ground with his legs streched out and 
the players stand on one side, and one by one, jump over the 
streched legs. When all have jumped, the sitter raises the height 
of the streched legs either by crossing them one over the other or 
by bending his knees. The players try to jump clean over the 
raised height and if anyone fails to do it by way of tagging the 
sitter’s body or falling on hand, he becomes the “ horse ” and bends 
himself before the sitter who rides on his back, catches the 
"horse” by the ears and asks, “Kana, kana uttatti”, and the rest 
answer with “ IlUge banto Sarigayya” pointing out to their ankles. 
ITie rider repeats “Kana karia uttatti” and the rest repeat the 
same answer but each time pointing out by stages an upper part 
of thedr body, viz., knees, thighs, waist and so on. When they 
come to point out at their necks (kuttige), the rider gets down 
and tries to catch one of the players, who, by the time run helter- 
skelter. When he is away pursuing, the players try to enjoy a ride 
on the “horse”. A person tagged by the rider becomes the horse 
and the former horse a rider, and the game starts afresh. 

13. The boys play at a group game known as gida manganaata 
(monkey on the tree). A circle is drawn on the ground under 
a tree. Except for the muttuwawa (one who is to catch) and 
one player, all climb the tree. The player on the ground stands 
within the circle and from under his right leg throws away a stick 
as long a distance as he could. By the time the muttuwawa runs 
for the stick and restores it within the circle the player on the 
ground climbs the tree. The game lies in the players from the 
tree jumping from or climbing down the tree and touching the stick 
before they are tagged by the muttuwawa. The one who is tagged 
becomes muttuwawa. Each player takes his turn to throw away the 
stick. 

Young boys play both individually and collectively candina afa 
(playing with a ball). They individually play sali urulisuvadu 
(rolling the iron hoop). They play both individually and separately 
bogare ata (spinning the top). Children of 4-5 years play at 
kola-kudure (horses) by taking a long stick and bolding it in between 
the legs and running here and there. 


14. Kunta Halapi is a game played usually by girls of 6-7 years 
in the rural areas of the district. Seven manes (a ladder of squares) 
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are chalked out on the ground and tlie girl playing goes on pushing 
a small piece of tile (halapi or hancu) with her toe, and as the 
piece is pushed on to the next mane, she hops to that mane and then 
again pushes the halapi further. TTie girl who passes all the seven 
manes and makes a return trip without any flaw scores a game. 
While pushing if the halapi slides outside the limit or fails to fall 
in the next mane the player loses her chance and the rival starts 
playing. 

15. Kaki kola addanagi is another outdoor game played by girls. 
They also play a game called Bagata bagari. 

16. Nettibandeyuwa dta (touching the head) is played by small 
girls. The “thief” tries to tag the other players who sit down 
when the “thief” approaches them each keeping a hand on her 
own head. In case the thief ” succeeds in tagging a player 
before she has sat with her hand on her head, the player so tagged 
becomes the next “thief”. A player keeping her hands on her 
head and sitting cannot get up and run till she is given a hand by 
a player on her legs. 

Koldta is another common game played by girls. This is played 
on a large scale in a beautiful manner on festive occasions. This 
koldfa when played by boys on occasions like Holi and Moharum 
assumes mostly the form of a kunita (dunce). 

Girls also play, both individually and in groups, haggada ata 
(skipping a rope and counting the number of skips). 

Playing at anekallu (pebbles), gajage (a kind of nut), and gombetja 
ata (playing with the dolls) is current among small girls. Gombeya 
ata is played individually and in a group of 4-5 girls. Another 
interesting game played by very small girls is adige rnaduwadu 
(cooking). In the last two games even small boys participate. 

Major Indian games as hututu, kho-kho, langdi are played all over 
the district with some regional variations where the standardized 
rules of the games are not observed. 

An intere.sting feature of the recreational and sporting activities 
of Dharwar is the institution of gardimani (wrestling houses). 

Every town and large village in the district has its gardimani, and 
largo towns often have several. They are organised by the people 
themselves by raising contributions which are required only at the 
initial stage of construction and equipment. The contributions 
may come forth in the form of cash or kind; but labour, which 
is the most important is often contributed freely by enthusiastic 
youths. 

Old gardimanis which are partly underground and partly 
above ground are primitive in construction; modem constructions 
provide for better ventilation and lighting. In front of the 
gardimani is a space for open-air wrestling. In the case of old 
types, a strong door, the only opening in the walls, about 21*' X3', 
opens on three narrow steps which lead about four feet down to 
the floor. The house, whose walls are daubed with red earth, is 
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about ten feet broad, eighteen long, and ten high. It is divided 
into three rooms each about six feet broad and ten feet long. 
On one side of the house, on a seat two feet broad and three feet 
liigh, are clubs weighted with lead (lodu), stone weights, and 
iron chains fastened to a stout bar. There is a malkhamb 
(wrestler’s pole) in the wrestling pit, which, in cases of some 
garditnanis is accommodated inside the house. In a niche in 
one of the walls are the guardians of the house a small figure of 
the monkey god Haniiman, and of the panjd or All’s Hand. 
Thursday is the Musalman and Saturday the Hindu guardians 
great day on wliich special worship is offered to the deity. Some 
red earth (hdvi) is kept in a comer of the room and rubbed on 
the wrestlers’ bodies when they perform. 


The exercises taken in these garditnanis are satnu (dips), 
utdbasi (leg exercises), tnalkhdtnb (wrestler’s pole) and lodu 
(clubs). There is a rich variety of exercises in all. Muli samu, 
and utdbasi seen to be typical of the district; the utdbasi is 
performed in quick succession, viz., as may as 50 to 75 per minute. 
Malkahdmb is generally taught more to the young enthusiast of 
wrestling. Ladu as a strengthener of the arm and shoulder muscles 
is very popular. The form of wrestling current is an Indian type 
in which holding by the langota is allowed. 

Many of these garditnanis in the district are now in a decadent 
condition. There is not that abounding enthusiasm and rivalry 
behind them as there was before a decade. Except for Harijans 
who have garditnanis of their own, boys of all other communities 
attend the village garditnanis. Boys begin to attend the garditnanis 
at the age of ten and continue till they are thirty or more. Those 
who are fond of athletic exercises do not marry till they are 
twenty-five. Champions, even if they marry, do not live with their 
wives. For a month before the yearly challenge meeting held in 
October on the day before Dasara, the champion lives on rich food 
and is on strict training. At the challenge meeting, which is always 
a great event in the sporting life of the rural people, the winner 
generally gets a handsome prize—a bracelet, turban or waistcloth. 

Entertainments. The forms of entertaining in the raral areas of the district are 

Purdtja, Kirtana, purdna, kirtana, Idvani, bayalata, bhajana, mimicry, etc. 'There are 
also professional singers, dancers and the dramatic companies who 
go on touring different villages, camping at each village for some 
days and entertaining people. The ogata (puzzles and riddles) 
is another form of entertaining but it also serves as a source of 
enlightenment and instruction. The purana, bhajana and kdrtana 
are mostly religious in character and vary according to communities. 
The Basava purana is common among Lihgayats, whereas, in the 
case of Brahmanic Hindus, all their later purdnas are based on the 
eighteen classical Hindu purdnas. In recent years many kirtanas 
and bhajanas are performed, which deal as much with social and 
cultural topics as with religious ones. Kirtanas wherein there is 
a harmonious blending of religious and social ideas, attract a large 
number of persons belonging to all age groups, whereas kirtana 
wherein only religious ideas are emphasized are attended mostly 
by old men and women who ere orthodox. These bhajanas and 
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kitianas are undertaken only on festive occasions. The Brahmaija 
community arranges bhajanas and klrtanas during Navaratri in the 
main Vaisnava temple of the village and the majority of the village 
Brahmanas and other enlightened people of the village attend them. 
In case of other communities these bhajanas and klrtanas are held 
during jdtre (fair) days and on some social occasions. Bhajanas 
are held during the month of Kartika and on other Hindu holidays, 
especially on fasting days. There is a tendency to hold klrtanas 
dealing with social topics on social occasions. Hari-Katha (story 
of Hari) is also a means of entertainment and enlightenment in the 
case of Brahmanas. 

The bayaldta and dodddta are types of rural dramas constituting 
an old form of recreation peculiar to Karnatak. This type of 
drama is staged only on festive and jdtre days. The play is 
enacted on a platform erected in an open space without an auditorium. 
The dodddta mainly deals with paurdnic or social topics, of which 
“ Parijata ” (the story of Krsna bringing pdrijdta flowers to 
Satyabhama) being the more prevalent. The drama starts late at 
night and continues till day-break. The news of the performance 
spreads throughout the neighbouring villages. The actors have 
to speak at the top of their voice in order to reach the large 
audience. As there are no professional actors in villages, some 
enlightened villagers gather together two or three months before 
the day fixed, select a drama, distribute the casts by common consent 
and t^e instruction usually from the village teacher. Funds for 
the expense are collected from the villagers and the rich and the 
well-to-do of the village contribute liberally. After two or three 
months of training and rehearsing, the drama is enacted on the day 
fixed. There are no regular breaks for intervals in the drama but 
long songs which sometimes last even as much as half an hour 
serve to provide intervals to the audience. 

With the emergence of organised dramatic companies and 
especially the talkies these bayaldtas are fast disappearing. In 
recent years the dramas enacted by school children are receiving 
greater encouragement. Such dramas are organised under the 
guidance of the school teachers and mainly enacted at school func¬ 
tions or on jdtre days. These are some professional companies 
which tour different villages staying at each village or town for 
a few days. The popular dramas enacted by these companies are 
Badatanada Bhoota, Echemmnaik, Hemaraddi, Mallamma, Kadli- 
matti. Station, etc. 

The Idvanis are tlie most common form of recreation among the 
village folk of the district. In some villages there are particular 
sets of people who have devoted their life-time in developing this 
art and are known as professional singers of Idvanis. There are 
many types of Idvanis. Two of them are : (1) the turai, in which 
“man” is praised; and (2) the kalgi, in which "woman” is 
praised. In same places these Idvanis are very interesting, full of 
wit, humbur and above all cbmmonsense. The display of ringing 
Idvanis is invariably arranged on jdtre (fair) days and on other 
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festive occasions. Some villages invite famous Idvani singers from 
the nearby villages and honour them with presents. These Idmnis 
form the life blood of jdmpada sdhitya (literature of the people) 
which is receiving increasing recognition in recent years as 
an important branch of Kannada literature. These Idvanis ai'e 
mostly sung by males; . but female singers of Idvanis entertaining 
the rural women folk are not uncommon. An important type of 
female songs is known as bisu kallina hddu, a song sung by women 
while grinding grains in a grindstone. These songs deal mainly 
with agricultural and other rural activities. There is another type 
of songs known as jdre geetagalu, meaning songs sung by a prostitute 
or songs dealing with prostitutes’ lives. 

Hantiya hddu is another district type of songs sung by the farmers 
at the time of harvest. The bullocks are tied to a pole, erected in 
a kana (field), round which grain corns are heaped and the bullocks 
go on moving round the pole crushing down the corns. The hanti 
starts at about 9 p.m. and simultaneously the farmers of the field start 
singing the hanti hddu. These songs are sung in a very high pitch 
and even bullocks may get enthused by hearing them. 

Of late in almost all towns of Karnataka, during the nine days of 
Navardtri, Ndda Habba (national festival) is observed on a large 
scale, This festival is dedicated to Ndda Devi or Kannada Mate 
(mother). On the last day of Navardtri a framed picture of Ndda 
Devi is taken out in procession. During these days lectures are 
arranged, dramas are enacted, competitions in elocution, music, 
singing of songs and lyrics, mimicry, games and sports are held, 
ana on the last day prizes are distributed to the winners. 

Ogatas. Ogata is another form of recreation. Ogata means a riddle or 

a puzzle. They involve complicated questions and are mostly in the 
form of a verse, rhymed or blank, and sometimes, as posed by the 
members of the fair sex, in prose. There is a competition between 
two parties : a member from one party ^ruts its ogata for the other 
party to solve. After replying correctly the other party puts its 
Ogata for the first party to solve and the game goes on. These 
Ogatas may sometimes be original and perplexing requiring high 
intelligence, thorough knowledge of village and surrounding life 
and great commonsense for one to answer. The ogatas used at the 
time of Holt are obscene. Ogatas are also used at marriages, 
especially at the time of utni when the bride has to use an ogata to 
call her husband by his name in an involved and clever way. 

Other forms. Gamaka gosthi (symposium), and classical dances of which 
Bhdrata Ndtya is an important form, are recreations for the cultured. 
There are four types of Bhdrata Ndtyarn: (1) Alaripu, (2) Jati- 
svaram, (3) Tillana, and (4) Sabdam, and a special class of artists 
known as Bhdgavata Meld perform the dances. 

Backward The Backwabd Classes in the State of Bombay are divided 
Classes, into three divisions, (1) Scheduled Castes, (2) Scheduled Tribes 
and (3) Other Backward Classes. The tribes known as Criminal 
Tribes previous to the repeal of the Criminal Tribes Act 
have since been classified under one or the other of the above 
three divisions. Of the 36 communities that are classified under the 
Scheduled Castes, 24 under Scheduled Tribes and 160 under Other 
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Backward Classes, those that are found in Dharwar District are 
given below 

Scheduled Castes: 1, Bhangi, 2. Chakravadya Dasar, 3. Chal- 
wadi, 4. Mochigar or Samagar, 5, Chenna Dasar, *6. Dakaleru, 
7. Dhor, “8. Hulsawar, *9. Holaya, 10. Madig, *11. Mini Ma^g, 
*12. Mahar, *13. Machigar. Scheduled Tribes : 1. Advichinchar. 
Other Backward Classes: 1. Bedar or Berad, or Naikmakkalu or 
Naikwadi or Talwar, 2. Bestar, 3. Bhoi, 4. Burud or Medar, 
5. Chhara, 6. Chigari Betigar, 7. Dasa, 8. Davari, 9. GoIIa, 
10. Gondhali, 11. Haranshikari, 12. Jatiger, *13. Jogi, 14. Killiket, 
15. Korava, 16. Kunchi Korava, 17. Lamani, 18. Nandiwale, 
19. Shikkaligar, *20. Suler, 21. Vaddar. 
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The population of the Backward Classes in Dharwar District in 
1951 was 2,76,523, which was 17-60 per cent, of the total population. 
This population as distributed among the three divisions was as 
under 

1. Scheduled Castes 79,666. 

2. Scheduled Tribes 237. 

3. Other Backward Classes 1,96,620. 

Scheduled Castes: According to the Hindu religion the society 
is divided into four divisions called varruis, viz., (1) Brahmanas 
(2) Vaisyas, (3) Ksatrias, and (4) Sudras. The Scheduled 
Castes belong to the fourth order and they are considered untoucha* 
bles. By article 17 of the Constitution of India ‘ untouchability ’ is 
abolished and its practice in any form is forbidden. Scheduled 
Tribes; These are the aboriginal tribes still living in hills and forests. 
Such tribes are very few in Dharwar District. Other Backward 
Classes; These include castes which are backward educationally,’ 
socially and economically. 

Special provisions have been made for the Scheduled Castes and 
Tribes in Part XVI of the Constitution of India. These provisions 
provide reservation of seats in the Lokasabha and the Legislative 
Assemblies of the State for a period of ten years from the commence¬ 
ment of the Constitution. Article 335 of the Constitution provides 
for their claims to be considered in making appointments to services 
and posts. The R^htrapati appoints a special officer to investigate 
all matters relating to the safeguards provided for them under the 
Constitution. The State of Bombay has created a separate depart¬ 
ment called the Backward Class Department, for the welfare of the 
Backward Classes. 


There is also a non-official body looking after the welfare of 
these classes. It is called the Karnatak Pradesh Harijan Sevak 
Saiigh. It appoints propaganda workers (pracdrakas) to explain 
to the Baekward Classes their rights and to guide them. It under¬ 
takes activities for their general amelioration. The State of Bombay 
pays the Sangh 75 per cent, of the expenses incurred on its 
pracdrakas. 

Of the Scheduled Castes, the Bhangis are scavangers in Munici- 
pahties; Chakrawadya-Dasars are agricultural labourers; Sajn'agarS 

Note.—The population of the communities marked by asterisk is very small. 
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are shoe-makers ; Dhors are tanners ; and Holayas are village watch¬ 
men for fields. The Phanse Pardhis belonging to the Scheduled 
Tribes are a wandering tribe living on hunting but recently they 
have taken to settled life by doing manual labour. Of the Other 
Backward Classes: the Bhois are fisherman; Medars make baskets, 
mats and other articles of cane and bamboo ; Gondhalis hve by 
begging; and Nandiwallas carry a trained ox and live on begging. 
The Korvas, once known for committing thefts and classed as 
a Criminal Tribe, are popularly believed to marry their daughter to 
an expert with many thefts to his credit. 

There are two ex-Criminal Tribes Settlements in the district, one 
at Hubli and the other at Gadag. The ex-Criminal Tribes of Hubli 
are absorbed in the Railway Workshop and the Bharat Spinning 
Mill. But there are many without employment. During the course 
of the last two years two co-operative farming societies have been 
organised, one at Belligatti and the other at Kumbarganvi and about 
60 and 15 of ex-Criminal Tribe families respectively of Hubli have 
been settled on those lands. An Industrial Society is organised 
and some will be absorbed there. Ameliorative measures are in 
progress. The ex-Criminal Tribes of Gadag also are employed in 
the Spinning Mill at Gadag and some of them keep she-buffaloes 
and deal in milk. 

Each of these Backward communities has its peculiar manners 
and customs, but it will be difficult to give here details of them all. 
Details of only seven communities which havei a considerable popu¬ 
lation are given below : 

(1) Chalwd4is: There is a legend about the origin of Chalwadis: 
In Kudal Sangam, a place where two rivers join, a general gather¬ 
ing of Lingayats and non-Lingayats was held. At that time the 
traditional Lingayat teacher, Basawanna, presented to the fore¬ 
fathers of the Chhalwadis who were present there a bell and a cup 
as sign (mudra) of their being converted to Lingayatism. From 
that day they were named as Chhalwadis. 

Men are dark in complexion but women are a bit fair and possess 
well-cut features. Their population in Dharwar District is 11,603 
(1941 census). They speak the Kannada language; profess 
Sivamata Hindu rehgion ; worship Durgawwa, Dyamawwa, Yellamma 
and Basawanna, and believe in spirits. They have no divisions, 
but tile bedagus (groups) recognised for marriage purposes are : 
Gatiyavaru, Billeijavaru, Madleyavar, Bileyavar, Banndkar, KyadgU 
yavar Bammkar, Kyadgiyavar, etc. The persons of the same bedagu 
do not intermarry. 

The offer of marriage comes from the boy’s father. Before a settle¬ 
ment takes place the boy as well as the girl has to be approved. 
An ornament is given to the girl in token of approval. The marriage 
is fixed by the headman of the tribe who is called the chalxvddi. 
The auspicious day for the marriage is fixed in consultation with 
the pancdriga (almanac). A sum of Rs. 50 is paid as bride’s price 
before the marriage or even afterwards. On the day previous to 
the mwiage devakdrya is performed in which the family deities 
are worshipped. On the day of marriage the couple is given a bath 
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after rubbing tunneric paste over their bodies, basinga (marriage 
chaplet) is tied on their foreheads and the ceremony called 
akkikdlu, i.e. sprinkling of rice over the couple, is performed. It 
completes the marriage ceremony proper. The next day the couple 
are taken to the village deity. 

There is a practice among Chalwadis to dedicate girls to the 
goddess Yellamma or Hulgewwa. When there is no male member 
in the family and when no person agrees to stay with the family 
as son-in-law, the girl is dedicated with the intention that she should 
remain with her parents. On the day of dedication the girl wearing 
a new sari and bodice is carried to the temple of Yellamma or 
Hulgewwa. Other girls already dedicated assemble in the temple 
and perform the ceremony of dedication. A dedicated girl ties round 
her neck a token of Yellamma or Hulgewwa. After the ceremony 
a basket containing a cocoamit, turmeric powder, rice, etc., is 
presented to the girl and placed on her head. The girl is then 
supposed to lead an unmarried life. This custom coupled with 
poverty helped to create a class of prostitutes among the Chalwadi 
women. With the passing of the Devadasi Act, the practice is rapidly 
on the decline. 

The dead are buried as a nde. 

Tlie elderly person of the locality with' the help of the pancas 
settles the community disputes. It a married woman commits 
adultery she is allowed to marry the man on payment of the marriage 
expenses to her former husband. If she is an unmarried girl she 
is allowed to marry the man. Ordinarily the persons committing such 
offences are only warned but at times also fined. If any other 
offence is committed the person is fined Rs. 5 to Bs. 10, the amount 
of fine collected being spent for feasting the castemen. 

(2) Madigs : Mangs are known as Madigs in Kannada districts. 
The tribe is described in Saihskrt literature by the name Matang, 
of which Mang is a corrujjted form. Regarding the origin of Mangs, 
it is held by them that they are descended from Jambrsi who is 
popularly called as Haralayya in Kamatak. He had three sons 
named Halmani, Hepmani and Raktamani. At that time the earth 
was in a state of lava; god Mahadev, Haralayya and Basawanna 
were thinking how the earth should be cooled down, when Mahadev 
said that the earth would be cooled down if Hepmani was offered 
to the earth. Basawanna took upon himself to bring Hepmani for 
the purpose and accordingly he went and invited all the three 
sons of Haralayya for a feast. They accompanied him and there 
Mahadev offered Hepmani to the earth and the earth was cooled 
down. At the time of the offering Haralayya was not present. On 
return of the two sons, Haralayya asked Basawanna where his 
third son was. On hearing from him that Mahadev had offered 
him to the earth, Haralayya got angry and immediately cut Basa¬ 
wanna s throat. While dying Basawanna instructed Haralayya not 
to throw away his horns, hoofs and gund pacchi. But Haralayya who 
was angry threw them away and cooked the rest. At that tipif 
a Holeya arrived and Haralayya asked him to see if Ae meat was 
cooked. Holeya took out some pieces of the boiled meat in a spoon 
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and poured them in Haralayyas hand. While pouring his hand 
was above Haralayya’s. Holeya then said that he was superior to 
him (Haralayya) as his hand was above Haralayyas. In this way 
Haralayya and his progeny came to be treated as inferior by Holeyas 
and was named as Madigs. This version which is said to be taken 
from the literature kept with Bal-Basawa, the hereditary fortune¬ 
teller of the Holeyas, differs from the one given by R. E. Enthoven. 
According to the story cited by Enthoven, JVIadigs are descendants 
from Jambrishi, who had seven sons, one of whom named Karkamuni 
was offered by him to the earth. Karkamuni had two sons, 
Madarchanaya and Niluchandaya. The former was sentenced to 
be a Mahar by god Sankara for having eaten his cow, and the 
latter to be a Mang for havitig gone before god Sankara with his 
body sprinkled with the blood of the cow. These two sections, i.e. 
Holeyas or Mahars and Mangs or Madigs are since on inimical 
terms with each other and constantly quarelling for superiority. 


Madigs appear to be one of the aboriginal tribes and are spread 
over in Bombay State. They are dark in complexion, robust and 
tall in stature. 

Their number in Dharwar District is 37,328 (1941 Census). They 
speak Kannada, profess the Hindu religion, and worship Yellamma, 
Durgawwa, Mariamraa and Mailar. They have three endogamous 
divisions: (1) Madig, (2) Mini Madig, and (3) Dakuleru. Some 
of the hedagus (groups) recognised for the purpose of marriages 
are as under: Samudradavam, Sandner, Hedgudiyavar, Zoleyavar 
Bhandiyavaru, Ganakyavaru Hegdcnavar, Kengar, etc. Marriages 
are prohibited between members of the same bedagu. 

The offer of marriage comes from the boy’s father. The peculiarity 
observed in settling the marriage is to see whether the parents 
of the boy and the girl possess vakkals, i.e. a right to receive aya 
(balutd) from the agriculturists. If any one of them does not 
possess it, the marriage cannot be settled. When the marriage is 
fixed a sum of one anna and a quarter is paid to a dasappd, 
a functionary who announces the settlement. A sum of Rs. 40 is 
paid as bride’s price. The marriage takes place in the evening of 
the auspicious day fixed by the upddhydya (priest). The ceremony 
is called akkikdlu i.e. sprinkling of rice over the couple. The next 
day a feast called bhoom is given to the castemen in honour of the 
family deity. On the third day the couple is taken to the village 
deity in procession. On the fourth day a function called vilya is 
performed in which a brass dish containing a new sari, a new bodice- 
cloth and betel nuts and leaves are placed in the marriage pandal 
and offered to the bride’s mother. 'ITie same day the couple leave 
for the bridegroom’s place. 

The practice of dedicating girls as devddsis (Basavis) is observed 
among the Madigs. The age of the girl to be dedicated ranges 
from 5 to 14 years. She is dedicated to god Hanamant. On the day 
of dedication the girl takes bath, wears a new sari and bodice, sits 
before the family deity and a priest (jogappd) ties three white 
beads round her neck and five Basavis peiibrm drati. A feast is 
given to the castemen in token of the ceremony. Since the passing 
of the Devdasi Act, such dedications are becoming rare. 
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Madigs generally bury their dead ; the corpse of a person who 
had white leprosy is burnt. 

In every Madig locality there is one elderly person called Hiriya. 
All obey him. He settles all matters with regard to marriages, 
dya, etc. He imposes a fine of Rs. 5 to Rs. 25 on culprits except the 
poor who have only to pay a beteluut and leave and to bow to 
the Hiriya. The amount of fine collected is spent for the welfare 
of the community. Their main food is jowar. They also eat wheat 
and rice. They eat flesh of goat, sheep and fowl. They also eat 
beef. Many of them live in thatched huts but some of them possess 
houses of mud-walls and roofs. They wear the dress and ornaments 
used by common agriculturists. Formerly they were not allowed 
to attend school. Now they are allowed but they do not send 
children to school regularly. One of them is a practising pleader, 
a few are matriculates and primary school teachers. 
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They have no lands of their own, and mostly depend on dya 
which they do not get regularly. Hence their economic condition 
is not satisfactory. Prohibition has come to their aid. They 
now save what they used to spend over drinks, dress better, get 
more food than before and quarrel less. 

(3) Bedars are called by the following names in diflerent parts Bedats. 

1. Naikmakkalu, 2. Walmiki, 3. Talwar, 4. Berad, 5. Byadar. 

They claim their descent from one Kannayya who is supposed 
to be the founder of the tribe. According to the story current among 
the Bedars of Dharwar District, Kannayya was a hunter and a devout 
worshipper of god Hanuman. Rrahmaiias worshipped god Hanuman 
after talcing bath and offered him sweet dishes for naivedya, but 
Kannayya worshipped liini without taking bath and offered him 
the flesh of tlie animal he hunted that day. Once the Brahmapas 
ridiculed him for worshipping god Hanuman with unclean body 
and for offering him flesh. Annoyed with it, Kannayya went out, 
cleaned his intestines by a cloth inserting it in the stomach and 
returned with water in his mouth. He threw tire water on god 
Hanuman and as he had not hunted any animal on that day, he c*ut 
flesh from his own thigh and offered it to the god. This was followed 
by a great tlmndering and lightning and it appeared as if the temple 
of god Hanuman would c-ollapse. The Brahamanas ran away 
through fear but Kannayya embraced god Hanuman to save him 
from injury. God Hanuman was pleased with his devotion and at 
Kannayya’s asking granted him the blessing of kanmgatti and kaiialu, 
i.e. an instrument of house-breaking and the night of A§ddhi 
Amdw^d. With the help of the instrument Kannayya us^ to 
commit thefts on that Amdwdsyd. The property stolen was divided 
equally between the owner of the house in which the theft was 
committed, god Hanuman and himself. Even now the Bedars have 
a practice of committing theft on Amdwdsyd days and of keeping 
a share from the booty for the god. 

There is another story current among the Bedars. When 
Lihgayatism was being formed, Kannayya was taken as a djsciple 
by Basawappif. At the time of vibhuti pujd, Basawappa gave 
vibhuti to all including Kannayya for applying it to their forehead 
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At the very moment Kannayya saw a deer running away by their 
side and instead of applying vibhuti to his forehead, he threw it 
away and ran afted the deer. Basawanna then said “ " meaning 

thereby that he should not be admitted to Lihgayatism. Since 
that time Kannayya and his progeny came to be known as Be^ or 
Bedaru. They are one of the aboriginal tribes spread over in the 
southern districts of Bombay State. 


Bedars are dark in complexion, strong and well built. Their 
population in the district of Dharwar is 13,249 (1941 Census). 
They speak the Kannada language, profess the Hindu religion and 
worship Yallamma, Hanuman, Basaweshwar, Karewwa, Dyamawwa 
and Durgawwa. They have the following divisions ; Durgamargi 
Bedar, Hesbedar, Karkarmunder and Naikmakkalu. Durgamargi 
Bedars go out begging carrying with them a box with an idol of 
Durgawwa in it- Hesbedars are worshippers of Hanuman or 
Venkatramana. They live on begging and do not ordinarily leave 
a house unless something is given to them. Others represent 
the general Bedar class. They have the following bedkigus : 
Mumudlavar, Honmunaglu, Podannavar, Gunjlore, Annennavar, 
Mallannavar, Baehalanavar. They do not marry in the same 
betjbgu. 

The offer of marriage comes from the boy’s father. If the 
marriage is settled a function called saksi vilya is performed in 
which a banana is put in the girl’s udi (sdri-end) and sugar and 
pan supdri is distributed to the castemen. It is followed by 
dodda vilya in which the girl is given a new sdri, a new bodice 
and a few ornaments. A sum of Rs. 40 is paid as bride’s price. 
The marriage is performed at the bridegroom’s place. On the first 
day devakdrya, i.e., worship of the family deity, is performed. 
The next day takes place the ari^ana ceremony in which the couple 
is bathed after applying turmeric paste to them. The marriage 
proper, popularly called akkikdlu, is performed the next day. The 
upadhydya or the Ainawar (shepherd) who performs the service 
ties the mangalasutra round the bride’s neck and recites mantras 
at the auspicious time, and the assembled sprinkle rice on the 
couple. The relations then offer presents to the couple who are 
then taken out in a procession with music playing. The next day 
the magoli ceremony is performed in which the bride and the 
bridegroom swing a cradle in which is kept a boy-shaped toy made 
of sandalwood. 


Dead bodies are either bmnt or buried. The dead is given 
a bath at home and wrapped in a new cloth. A Lihgayat Ainawar 
comes and performs the pu/u of the dead. On the third day boiled 
rice is offered to the dead and on the fourth day tlie carriers of 
the dead body are served with meals. Before the end of the year 
of death, one goat or sheep is offered to the dead and the caste- 
men are feasted. 


The community has only one guru and he resides at Anegundi. 
He appoints one elderly person in each village as kattimani. 
The latter is hereditary but the guru can change him- The 
kattimani administers justice with the help of the elderly persons 
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but cases of sexual indiscretions when disputed are decided by CHAPTER 8. 
the guru himself. If adultery is committed by a man or a woman — 

he or she is fined Re. 0-1-3 to Rs. 2. Tlie fine so collected is spent ^Culmre 

on the expenses of the guru, the kattirmni and the pancas and Backward 

on meals to the castemen. Classes. 

Bfidars. 

There is the practice of dedicating girls to Yallamma. Such 

girls are called basnvis. The girls are dedicated when there is no 

son in the family. The iledicated girl is treated as a son of the 
family. The girl to be dedicated is taken to the temple of 
Yellamma in Belgaum District. There the pujdri ties round her neck 
a necklace of five beads and one gold putali, and another of seven 
or nine shells, in the presence of Yallamma. She is then presented 
with a hadaligi, i.e., a basket. This finishes the func'tion. 

The Bedars eat iotvar, rice and wheat. They also eat flesh of 
goat, sheep, hare, deer, and fowl. The males wear a dhoti, a shirt 
and a turban. Women wear a sari, a bodice and bangles. They 
put on ornaments that arc in common use in the district. Few 
of them are educated. There are about five graduates, half 
a dozen Matriculates and some of them have passed the Primary 
School Final Examination. 

As they were committing thefts and dacoities, they were notified 
as a criminal tribe. Many of them have ceased their criminal 
activities and are settling down as agriculturists and agricultural 
labourers. Some from Dharwar proper are rearing gardens of 
mangoes and guavas. They live in thatched houses but some have 
built mud houses. 

14) The Gollas are a tribe of wandering cowherds and medicine Golla*. 
sellers. The largest number is found in Dharwar District. Their 
traditions trace their descent from Lord Kf?iia. It is said that 
the Yadavas who were settled in Mathura in North India and to 
whose race Lord Kr$na belonged, became rich and proud 
during Ilis regime. At that time Narada descended on the earth 
with a man wlio was made to appear as a pregnant woman and 
asked Lord Krsna whether the person will deliver a boy or 
a girl. Lord Knsna replied that he will deliver a wooden rod 
(onake) used for pounding rice and that the rod will destroy the 
Yadavas who had been too proud of their wealth and power. 

To a great surprise, the man did deliver a rod and since then 
factions and fights took place among the Yadavas destroying and 
reducing them to poverty. The result was that they had to 
migrate for their livelihood and in the course of their wanderings, 
some of them settled in the south. However, the original home 
of the tribe in Dharwar District appears to be Telangan and it is said 
that about more than a hundred years ago during the great famine 
in Telangan, many of the tribe migrated northwards in search of 
food. 

The Gollas are dark in complexion, of medium stature, 
possess roundish face, and are hardy. Their population in 
Dharwar District may be between 10,000 to 12,000 at present 
Some of them speak Telugu at home but their common language 
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is Kannada. They profess the Hindu religion. Their favourite 
god of worship is Lord Krsna. They also worship local deities such 
as Hanamant, Yellamma, Hulgamma, Dyamawwa, Durgawwa and 
Venkataramana. They worship cows in particular. They also 
worship trees of Baniyan, Pimpal, Umbar, Sarni, and Nimba, and 
believe in ghosts, and spirits. 


The following are the endogamous divisions among the Gollas 
of Dharwar District: 1. Kr?na Golla. 2, Hanam Golla. 3. Battal- 
bhoom Golla. 4. Paknak Golla. 5. Halla Golla. 6. Advi Golla. 
7. Sastra Golla. Hanam Gollas are pujdris of god Hanamant. 
They also, cultivate lands. Advi Gollas are professional hunters, 
who keep a number of dogs and work as manual labourers. 
Sastri Gollas follow the profession of physicians. They bring 
herbs from forests and sell them. The other divisions have settled 
as agriculturists and agricultural labourers. Inter-mturiage does 
not take place between the different divisions. Each division has 
its bedagus, e.g., the bedagus recognised among the Krsna Gollas 
are : Goshala, Turbail, Bhillar, Sulikallinavar and Padlavar. Persons 
of the same bedagu do not marry among themselves. 

The oflFer of marriage comes from the boy’s father. When 
the marriage is settled the boy’s mother feeds the girl with sugar. 
Before the marriage ceremony, a ceremony called vilya is 
performed when the boy’s parents present a new sari and a few 
ornaments to the girl. The marriage is performed on an auspicious 
day fixed in consultation with the upadhydtja and the marriage is 
performed at the place of the bride or the bridegroom in a house 
specially selected for the purpose. The first day arisana, i.e., bath 
after application of turmeric paste to the couple, is performed. 
The next day devakdrya takes place in which the family deities 
are worshipped. On the third day takes place the marriage which 
is popularly called akkikdlu, i.e., sprinkling of rice besmeared with 
turmeric powder. The upadhydya first ties the auspicious necklace 
round the neck of the bride and then utters the mantras while the 
assembled sprinkle the rice on the couple. Then presents are given 
to the couple who are taken out in procession to the temple of the 
village god. The next day the couple stays at the bride’s places, 
and the day after they go to the bridegroom’s place. 

They burn or bury the dead according to their convenience. 
Unmarried persons are buried as a rule. Before burning or burying 
a small piece of gold is put into the mouth of the dead. On the 
third day, lumps of boiled rice and cakes are ofiFered to the dead. 
On the nineth day a feast is given to the castemen and a purification 
ceremony is performed before the end of one year. 

In olden days justice was given by the caste pancas but the practice 
is not in existence now. Their main food is jowdr. They also eat 
wheat and rice. 'They eat fish and flesh of goat, sheep, and fowl. 
It is peculiar with them to live in very small and low huts having 
the shape of a half cylinder. Some of them have now settled in 
villages and they possess houses of the type possessed by 
agriculturists. Formerly a man used to wear a shirt, a loin-cloth, 
and a piece of cloth for his head-dress. A woman used to wear 
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a black sari with three white lines for its border and a bodice. 
With a few exceptions, the community now wears the dress and 
ornaments ordinarily worn by agriculturists. They are backward 
in education. It is only when certain concessions were extended to 
other Backward Classes that a few persons took advantage and got 
themselves educated. There are two graduates, five or six 
Matriculates and 15 have passed the Primary School Final Examina¬ 
tion. Most of the boys are not attending schools even today and 
sending of girls to school is an exception. Few of them own 
agricultural lands or houses. They generally live on manual labour. 
In olden days there was a custom among them not to cultivate lands 
and not to build houses. This explains why they are without 
lands or houses. Recently they have begun to purchase lands and 
houses and are trying to settle in villages. 

(5) Haransikdris are a tribe similar to the one known as Pardhis, 
Phanse Pardhis or Adivicancer, hunting tribes in the Bombay State. 
Those in Kamatak are called Haransikaris. Haran means a black 
buck and sikdri means a hunter. The name Haransikari is thus 
descriptive of the life of the tribe. 

It is difficult to trace their origin but they claim to have once 
been Rajputs. The legend current about their origin says that the 
tribe is descended from a person called Khanja. He had three 
sons. Due to unequal distribution of wealth between the three 
sons and because of their marriage with girls of different social 
status, the one became a Miirawadi (accumulator of wealth), 
another a Lamani (a trader) and the third a wanderer in forests. 
But there is no foundation for tliis legend. This wandering tribe 
took to hunting and came to be known as Pardhis. About 
300 families were helped to settle in the former Kolhapur State to 
accompany the Maharaja when he went out hunting. The 
Maharaja used to pay them when they were taken out for hunting 
and also used to assist them in other ways. From there about 
100 families were sent to Savanur to serve the Nawab of Savanur 
in hunting. Some of these families migrated from Kolhapur and 
Savanur and settled in different parts of Kamatak. Those Pardhis 
who arrived in Kamatak came to be called Haranasikaris. Being 
a wandering tribe it admitted amongst them persons of other castes 
including outcastes. It is therefore a heterogenous collection and 
bears evidence of having been recruited at times from Rajputs, 
Kolis, Kumbars, etc. 

They are dark in complexion, tall in stature and possess oval 
face. The number of Harn^ikaris in Dharwar District may be 
about 1,000. They are concentrated at Hubli and Gadag. At 
home they speak a corrupt form of Gujarati, and speak Kannada 
outside. They profess the Hindu religion. Their favourite deities 
are Tulja Bhavani, Yellamma and Venkataramana, and they also 
worship local deities such as Sandurgawwa, Dyamawwa, etc.; they 
regard rivers as godesses. 

They have six divisions, viz., (1) Kale, (2) Cavan, (3) Par thi, 
(4) Pawar, (5) Hattikankan, and (6) Unnikankan, divided into two 
groups; the first three divisions come under one group and the 
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last three under another. Marriages are not permitted within the 
divisions of the same group. 

The ofier of marriage comes from the boy’s father. There is the 
practice of marrying by exchange, i.e., the brother and sister in 
a family of one group are married to the sister and the brother 
in the family of the second group. If a family has no girl to give 
in marriage in exchange, that family has to pay Rs. 60 as bride's 
price to the girl’s father. After the betrothal the conduct of the 
bride and the bridegroom is watched for a year or so and they are 
married only if their behaviour is noticed to be good, which fact 
being first intimated to the kattimani who is the leader of the tribe. 
At that time sugar is distributed and meals are served to their 
castemen. If a party refuses to marry, it has to pay Rs. 5 as fine 
to the pancas. The marriage takes place when the boy and the 
girl become major. 

On the day of marriage the bridegroom goes to the bride’s house 
and brings her to his house. They are bathed thrice during the 
course of the night. At 12 o’clock meals are served to the 
castemen. The ceremony of akkikalu takes place at 4 a.m. and 
at 6 a.m. the bride returns to her parents’ house. It completes the 
marriage ceremony. 'Then aher (presents) is given to the bride 
and bride^Om. The bride is then sent to her parents’ house 
where meals are served to castemen. She returns to her husband’s 
house the next day before 10 a.m. At the time of departure kunkurm 
is applied to her forehead and one end of her sari is filled with 
rice. She then visits each house of her castemen for taking leave. 
During marriage the bridegroom wears a dhoti, a short and a piece 
of cloth for head-dress. He also wears a finger ring. The bride 
wears a sari, bodice and odhani. She also wears ornaments in use 
in Kamatak, in her ears, nose, and on arms, ankles, etc. Music 
is played during the marriage. They also wear flowers. The 
marriage takes place in a pandal in front of the bridegroom’s 
house. 

The dead are burnt but also buried if a person is too poor to 
purchase firewood. The dead body is wrapped in a new cloth 
and carried to the burial ground. There it is bathed and besmeared 
with butter. Then it is burnt. When a death occurs in a house, 
all water in the house is thrown out. They do not believe in evil 
spirits. 

The kattimani who is the head of the tribe gives justice with the 
help of the castemen. A person who commits a theft in their 
locality is fined Rs. 12 and compensation equal to the price of the 
goods stolen is paid to the person at whose place the theft was 
committed and Rs. 2 out of the fine recovered is paid to the 
kattimani. 

The Gazetteer of Karnatak (1893) states that after Dipavali the 
Haransikaris assemble in their temple and give a feast to the caste¬ 
men. Then all the married women are called-and asked to dip their 
fingers in boiling oil. It was their belief that the woman whose 
fingers did not bum in that oil was chaste. The present day 
practice is to ask the accused denying an offence to stand the 
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ordeal of ‘ boiling oil ’ to prove his or her innocence, Another method 
followed is to ask the accused to dive under water while a shell 
(kavadi) is thrown away. A person runs after the shell (kavadi) 
and brings it back. If the person diving does not raise his head 
till the runner returns, he is considered not guilty. 

If an unmarried woman commits sexual indiscretion the kattimani 
imposes a fine of Rs. 5 to Rs. 10 on both the man and woman. If 
the man is also unmarried and if they belong to different bedagus 
they are married ; otherwise, they are purified, and allowed to marry 
according to their customs. If the woman offended is a married 
one she is allowed to stay with her husband after payment of 
a fine, which is utilised for the welfare of the community. 

They eat iowar and wheat. They also eat flesh of goat, 
sheep, deer, spotted deer, etc. They do not eat fish and other 
animals living in water, as they worship the river as a goddess. 

Haransikaris live in a peculiar type of houses. It has a round 
base with a tapering top. It is generally made of dried cotton 
stems. Such huts become an easy prey to fire. Some of them have 
built pakka houses in the Hubli Settlement. 

Men wear a dhoti, a shirt and a piece of cloth as head dress. 
Women were a sari and a bodice. Formerly women used to wear 
a petticoat with odhani and a long bodice tapering downwards to 
the front. The ornaments used by men and women are those in 
common use in the locality. 

They are very backward in education, and few of them have 
reached the stage of higher primary education. There is only one 
girl who has passed the first year course in the Training College. 

These people are a wandering tribe and have no occupation of 
their own. They once used to live on hunting. As this occupation 
could no more maintain them they took to committing thefts, 
particularly of crops during harvest time. The tribe was therefore 
notified as a Criminal Tribe. At present they are living mainly 
by manual labour. A few of them have settled on the agricultural 
lands at Kambarganvi. 

(6) Lamanis are also known as Lavanas or Lambadis in Karnataka. 
It is .said that they are identical with Vanjaris. The term Lamani 
is derived from lavana meaning salt, the tribe being the chief carriers 
of salt before the opening of cart roads and railways. It is also 
said that they are called Lavanas because they were born in the 
dynasty of Lava. Similarly the term Vanjari is derived from the 
Samskrt word vdniiya, i.e., trade. 

The tribe appears to have been recruited to some extent either 
from Rajput sources or from followers of Rajput clans who have 
adopted the clan names of their masters. According to Crooke, 
the Rajput origin is admitted in their traditions. In old days when 
there were no railways, roads and carts this tribe used to transport 
articles of trade on pack-bullocks. They used to carry corn to 
a country where it was not available and used to bring from there the 
articles available there. For this purpose they were required to keep 
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bullocks in thousands. It appears that some of these men accom¬ 
panied the army as suppliers of grain during the invasion of the 
Deccan by the Mughal kings. They remained in the Deccan thereafter 
carrying on trade from place to place particularly transporting com 
from Ghat districts to coastal areas and salt from coastal areas to 
Ghat areas. After introduction of roads and railways, they were 
displaced from their trade and remained unemployed. As they 
possessed a big stoek of cattle, they were compelled to stay in 
forests where their cattle could get fodder and water. As tradesmen 
they used to move in groups and that is the reason why they 
settle in bands (tdndas). As they lost their trade, they began 
committing thefts and other offences. The tribe was notified as 
a Criminal Tribe. As time went on Tribe began to settle on 
the outskirts of village sites, undertaking sale of firewood 
and grass or working as agricultural labourers. Some of them 
have now settled as agriculturists owning land themselves. Though 
they may be Rajputs in origin, in the course of their migration Ae 
tribe appears to have been recruited from varied elements of the 
population. According to their custom they admit any person in 
their caste, except Mohamedans, Christians and Harijans. 

As a class they are robust and well-built, but short in stature. 
They are rather dark in complexion, but women are fairer than 
men. Both men and women are hard workers. Their population 
in Dhamar District is 16,689 (1941 Census). The population in 
this District is on the increase because they have taken a liking to 
settle on the agricultural waste lands in the Malnad area. 

They speak a mixed dialect of Gujarati, Hindustani and Marathi 
at home, and Kannada outside. They profess Hinduism, and 
worship chiefly Venkataramana, Tuljabhavani and Kr^na (Balaji). 
They also worship Sevabhaya who passed away as a saint. His 
satnddhis are at Papur and at Lonand. They visit his samddhi 
every year after Dasara as an auspicious beginning of the year’s 
work. They hoist a white flag in front of their temple as a sign 
of their tribe. A tandd has a common temple and the family 
deities are kept in individual houses. 

The endogamous divisions among Lamanis found in Kamatak are 
Agasas, Dhalyas, Hajams, Jogis, Mahars, Sonars and Tamburis. 
None of these divisions eat together or intermarry. The endogamous 
divisions have the following clans (inter-section} with sub-divisions 
shown below the name of each 


Chavan. 


Alodh. 

Kurha. 

Palathiya. 


Banod. 

Lavadiya. 

Sapanat. 


Kolot. 

Lovna. 

Supanat. 


Korch. 

Muda. 




Jadhav. 



Ajmira. 

Devijival. 

Korakelut. 

Padatya. 

Babisival. 

Dharavat. 

Lavadya. 

Vadatya. 

Bahon. 

Garigavat. 

Luniva. 

Vishalvat. 

Bhukiya. 

Ghogalut. 

Malavat. 


Bolapavaravi. 

Jarabala. 

Fada. 
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Dharabala. Lonsawad. 
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Bani. 

Jarabola. 

Punavat. 
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Lam^is. 

Charote. 

Lokavat. 

Orste. 

Zarpala. 

Alot. 

Banot. 

Bhukiya. 

Chatotri. 

Dahe. 

Rathod. 

Dalvan. 

Dharamsot. 

Gaval. 

Jalpot. 

Jalot. 

Jathot. 

Khatarot. 

Kilut. 

Mantavat. 

Muna. 

Mazal, 

Peraj. 

Turi. 

Vat. 

Vartia. 



Vedi. 

Marriages are prohibited between members of the same clan or of 
allied clans. Thus Devijivals under the Jadhav clan are forbidden 
to marry not only with other Devijivals but with Bahons, Babisivals, 
and many other clans because they are branches of one stock. 
Polygamy which was once allowed and practised is now restricted 
by the Bombay Prevention of Hindu Bigamous Marriage Act 
(XXV of 1946). Divorce is allowed but takes place rarely. 
When a divorced wife remarries with the consent of the panchas, 
the would-be husband has to pay Rs. 100 to her former husband 
and Rs. 50 to the panchas and if without their consent, he has to 
pay Rs. 200 to her former husband and Rs. 100 to the panchas. The 
offer of marriage comes from the boy’s father who has to pay a bride 
price (terav) in money and a bullock or two. This terav may 
differ according to the tradition of the sub-division. If the boy’s 
father is unable to pay that amount, the bridegroom has instead to 
serve his father-in-law for two or three years. When the offer from 
the boy’s father is accepted, the boy’s father gives vida and a rupee 
to the naik of the bride’s tandd. The betrothal is performed 
several years in advance in certain cases. During the feast of 
betrothal the following song is sung 

Radha mithi ghodali, rana mithi talavara; 

Seja mithi kamini, sura mithi sahga ; 

Lo bhai bhahga. 

Meaning Radha means brave. A brave person is fond of 
a mare. A sword is dear in war. The wife is dear on the bed 
and a spear is dear in hunting. Similarly this meal may become 
pleasing to you. 

The marriage however takes place only when the couple attain 
majority. An auspicious day for the marriage is fixed by a Brahmin. 
A function called sddi tano is performed at the bridegroom’s place 
before he starts for the bride’s place. At that time ghotd (infusion 
of hemp leaves) and meals are served to the castemen. The 
bridegroom wears a kanti kanmn shirt (a long shirt), a red full-pant 
and a shawl and also carries in his hand a bag called sardfi kotali 
containing betel-nut and leaves and money. While starting, the 
castemen of his tandd pay him aher ranging from annas four to 
Rs. 5. Then the bride^oom starts for the bride’s place 

L-A Vf 
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with 3 or 4 married women ( muttaide). On the way he is received 
by a party of women from the bride’s place who feed him there 
with sweets and water. Then they proceed to the bride’s place. 
There the castemen are served with ghota and meals. The marriage 
is performed at night after 11 o’clock according to the gandharva 
form of marriage. Marriages are performed only on Mondays and 
Thursdays and in the months of Magha, Fhalgun, Chaitra, Asadha 
and Sravana. After the feast the ceremony proper, called akkikdlu, 
takes place in which the service is performed by an elderly person. 
The marriage ceremony is completed after the married couple go 
round the auspicious space seven times, holding each other’s hand. 
After the marriage the castemen are served with a feast. The next 
day morning, the marriage dhoti is put round the bridegroom’s 
neck and his mother-in-law touches the dhoti with a pestle {musal) 
four times on one side and three times on the other advising that 
he should not ill-treat his wife. The bridegroom pays her Rs. 2. 
The devar utd (the meals in the name of God) is then given 
by the bridegroom. For this purpose he pays Rs. 30 to Rs. 40 to 
the panchas who make good the difference if required. The meals 
generally consist of rice, curry and flesh of goat. The next day 
the boy starts for his place with his wife. At that time the 
castemen give aher to the bride which she carries to her husband’s 
place. No music is played during the marriage. A sum of 
Rs. 300 to Rs. 400 is spent for the marriage by the bridegroom’s 
side and Rs. 200 by the bride’s side. The dress of a bride during 
marriage is a petticoat (parkar), a bodice and a shouldercloth 
(odhani). She also wears ornaments made of brass, silver or gold 
and bangles and anklets of elephant’s bone all over the arms and 
ankles. A married woman wears, as a rule, an ornament called 
heralu one of which is suspended from the head hanging on the 
rear of the neck and two over the two ears. The heralu is slung 
with a red thread and those hanging on the ears have brass cups. 


As a rule, Lamanis burn their dead. If an unmarried boy or 
girl dies he or she is buried. While the corpse is burning the son 
of the dead touches it seven times with a stick and this ritual 
called kunchlai is considered important. Dimkarma (obsequies) 
is performed on the 3rd day when malda (a sweet preparation of 
wheat) and water are offered to the dead at the burial place. 
After return a few persons are feasted with malda. On the 12th 
day the relations of the dead undergo purification and on the 13th 
day a feast is served to the castemen. 


Every tdnda has its hereditary headman known as naik and all 
persons in the tdnda abide by his orders. He also administers 
justice with the help of one kdrbhdri and five panchas. They also 
arrange social functions and collect contributions for the purpose. 
Whenever a person is found guilty of an offence by the panchayat 
he is fined. In old days the fine was up to Rs. 150; but in recent 
years it does not exceed Rs. 80. If a married woman is found to 
do sexual indiscretion with a man within the tdnda, the man 
concerned is fined and the fine is paid to her husband. If the man 
is a non-Lamani, the woman is fined and the fine goes to the 
panchas. If an unmarried girl does it within the tdnda, she is 
married to the man concerned if he is not of the same or allied 
beddgu. In other cases the man is fined and the fine goes to 
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the parichas. If she does it with a non-Iuimani, the girl is fined 
and the fine goes to the patichas. If tiie decision of the panchas of 
the tdndd is not respected, they approach panchas of some other 
tmuld for decision. 

Coming from Rajaputana the Lamanis were mainly wheat 
eaters, but settling down in Karnataka they have taken to jowar as 
their staple food. They eat flesh of goat, sheep, wild boar, deer, 
hare, fowls, etc. They are also used to drink liquor and toddy. 
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The Lamanis are acctistomed to live in groups away from village 
sites. Their huts are small and low and'made of palm leaves and 
grass. They have a superstitious awe for pukka houses. This is 
said to be based on a legend that a Lainani who disregarded their 
customs of living in small huts and built a pukkd house died with 
all the members of his family on the completion of the house. 
Another reason given is that whenever a death occurred in a tdndd 
the old practice was to leave the habitation for a new place. The 
old belief is now on the wane and the people have taken to building 
pukkd houses and a few of such houses can be seen in the tandds 
in Kalghatgi Taluka. 

A male used to wear shorts and a shirt called bagalhandi. A red 
piece of cloth was used for head-dress. The dress is now materially 
changed. He now uses the dress of a local agriculturist, i.e., 
a shirt, a dhoti and a piece of cloth for his head-dress. He used 
to carry a bag adorned with shells (kavadi) for keeping his 
tobacco, betel leaves and nuts and money. It is now replaced by 
the locally used pouch called cahei. The women wear a coarse 
petticoat generally green or blue, with a fancy pattern. Over that 
they wear a scarf, a piece of cloth called odhani, which is taken 
over the head from the left to the right. They wear a coarse 
open-backed bodice often red and highly worked in fancy patterns 
studded with glass pieces. This dress which has been current 
for several years now, is not easily amenable to washing on account 
of its patterns, and remains dirty. But the women are so orthodox 
that they are not prepared to change it. However, attempts are 
being made to persuade them to use simple dress and the new 
progeny are using a petticoat, a bodice and a odhani of printed 
thin cloth which admit of frequent washings. 

Men wear ear-rings of brass or gold and a finger ring, and women 
several ornaments, the chief of which are : the nose-ring, ear-rings, 
three heralus (suspended from the head towards the ears and the 
back), finger-rings, anklets and silver ornaments on the five toes 
of the leg. They also wear bangles of the elephant’s bone on their 
arms and anklets on their ankles. They also use at times bangles 
of tbe horns of the spotted deer and Sambar. 


The Lamanis have remained very backward in education because 
of two factors handicapping their children. One is as they live 
away from the village sites their children have to travel long 
distance to attend the village school and the other is that the 
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language taught in school differs from the dialect they speak at 
home. Recently efforts are being made to start a school in the 
tdncla itself if sufBcient number of children are available. But 
small tandds will still have to experience the difficulty. With the 
starting of schools in the tdndds, the Lamanis are getting educated 
and now we see that some of them are graduates, Matriculates, 
and persons who have passed Primary School Final Examination. 
Some of tliem are in Government service and others are employed 
as teachers in primary schools. 

In old days the Lamanis were carrying on trade and were well 
placed. When they lost their trade, there was a great deteriora¬ 
tion in their economic condition, so much, so that they took to 
committing thefts and other offences. As they used to live away 
from the village sites, it facilitated them to take to illicit distilla¬ 
tion, and the Lamanis became notorious for this crime. With the 
introduction of Prohibition, there is an effective check on their 
activities connected with illicit distillation and as a result they 
have turned their attention to agriculture and other useful occupa¬ 
tions. At present they mainly live on agriculture, agricultural labour, 
and sale of wood brought from the forest. They are good 
agriculturists and those who are engaged in that occupation, can 
be said to be on a level with the local agricultural class. In social 
status they are placed below the agricultural class and above the 
depressed classes. 

(7) The tribe of Vadcjars is also called Ods, Vaddas and Vac^ars. 
The term 0(J or Vad(^a is commonly said to have been derived from 
the Kanarese word orfdu, meaning to join, the occupation of 
Vad^ars being joining stones in buildings. 

Southern India is said to be their original home. It is stated 
in the old Gazetteer of Karnatak (1893), that they are migrants 
from the Telugu country and particularly from Waddra Desh 
(Dravidian countries). The following legend is current about 
their origin 

Two brothers from a Reddi family in the Telugu country were 
under the guardianship of Guru Shidrameshwar. When they 
attained marriageable age, the guru thought of marrying them. 
He selected a bride for the elder brother and was in search for 
a bride for the other. While in search he met a woman who was 
a Rdksast (a demon woman). She told the guru that she was 
poor and helpless, and requested him to help her in getting married. 
As the auspicious time for the marriage had arrived and as there 
was no time to lose, the guru decided to marry her to the second 
brother. He took her to his abode. Both the brides were asked 
to wear new saris, bodices, bangles, etc. The first bride did it 
but when the second bride began to wear them it so happened 
that she wore 5 bangles on her left wrist but when bangles were 
pushed on her right wrist, they began to break till all the stock 
was exhausted. Not only this but a bodice when worn began to 
give way. Ultimately it was decided that both the brides should 
marry with bangles only on their left wrist and without a bodice. 
The progeny of tlie first remained as Reddi. The wife of the 
second, however, being a demon, used to slip away at night time 
and feed herself on the flesh of mice, rats, snakes and other animals. 
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One night her husband noticed what his wife was doing and he 
also took to eating flesh of those animals. She was ugly in looks 
and they were unclean because of their work in mud and stones. 
The progeny of the second couple came to be known as Va<Jdars. 
This is said to be the origin of the Vaddars and of their custom 
of wearing bangles only on the left wrist, not wearing bodice and 
eating flesh of almost all animals. 
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The skill of Vaddars in earth and stone work has led to a demand 
for their services in all parts of India. It appears that in pre-British 
time they were invited by Rajas and kings of different parts of 
India for building tanks, forts, palaces, wells, etc. In the course 
of migration, the tribe appears to have been recruited from members 
of many other castes. The Vaddars used to admit members from 
higher castes such as Lihgayats, Kurubs, Kammars, etc. In the 
ceremony of admission, the head and moustache of a man are 
shaved and the tip of his tongue is branded with a burning stick 
of a neem tree or of gold. The man then puts on a new dress 
and is required to drink tirtha (holy water) of a Jangam. In the 
case of a female, the same initiation is gone through except 
shaving, but in addition, she is stripped of her bodice and the glass 
bangles from her right wrist are removed. Such admissions are 
rare in recent times and the formality undergone is the branding 
of the tongue, giving of meals to the elders in the tribe and service 
of meals by the persons to be admitted. 

Vaddars are dark, tall and regular-featured with high noses, thin 
lips and long necks. There are three main territorial groups, viz. 

(1) Marathi and Kanarese, (2) Gujarati and (3) Pardeshi. The 
first territorial group forms the bulk of the tribe in the Bombay 
State. The population of Vaddars in Dharwar district is 21,447 
(1941 Census). They speak Telugu at home and Kanarese 
outside. The names in common use among men are Gidda, 
Manama, Naga, Timma, Dyama, Chimma and among women, 
Durgawwa, Timmawwa, Dyammawwa, Hanamawakka, Halgawwa, 
Nagawwa, Timmakka, Vasurakka, and Yenkawwa. They belong 
to the Hindu religion. Their family deities are Maruti, Durgawwa, 
Dyamawwa and Yellawwa. They are specially devoted to Venkat- 
ramana of Tirupati. They offer sweet dishes, viz., huggi and helgi, 
to their deities twice in the year, once on the new year day and 
again on the Dasara day. They offer flesh of goats and fowls to 
their deities once in tliree years at the time of jatrd but never offer 
liquor at any time. They are believers in evil spirits as well. 

They have three endogamous divisions, viz. (1) Manu Vaddars, 

(2) Kallu Vaddars and (3) Bandi Vaddars. The first division takes 
the name from the Kanarese word mannu, meaning earth, as they 
do the work of digging and removing earth. The second division 
takes the name from the Kanarese word kallu, meaning stone, as 
they are stone-workers. And the third division takes its name from 
the Kanarese word bandi, meaning cart, as they excavate stones 
and remove them in carts for sale. The Vaddars of these three 
divisions interdine and also intermarry. 
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They have exogamous divisions known as be^agus, the chief of 
which are 


Alakuntlor. 

Kiatanor. 

Bantangler. 

Kunchapor. 

Bayamatker. 

Pallapor. 

Dandaglor. 

Pitlor. 

Dyarangler. 

Riipanor. 

Gainjawar. 

Satalor. 

Geddyalor. 

Uppatalor. 

Irgadindlor. 

Vallapor. 


These bedagus are formed into two groups and marriages are 
forbidden in the same group. 

The offer of marriage comes from the boy’s father and if the 
offer is accepted the parents of the boy pay a sum of Rs. 5 or 
more to the panchas in token of the settlement. At present the 
sum paid is Us. 15. The time and day for marriage is fixed by the 
headman in the locality in consultation with a Brahmin. The 
intimation of the day is given to the panchas of the bride’s village 
with a payment of Rs. 2. Two days before the marriage day, 
devakarya is performed at sunset. One day before the marriage 
the turmeric-rubbing ceremony takes place. The marriage is 
celebrated at the bride’s village at sunset on a Thursday, Sunday 
or Monday provided the day is not a full or new moon day. 
Tire service is rendered by the caste elders. Formerly there was 
no practice of having music and using flowers, bodice, etc., at 
marriages but these are in use nowadays, The bridegroom’s side 
pays a sum of Rs, 50 to the panchas for serving meals to the 
assembled on the marriage day and the panchas are supposed to 
make good any additional amount required for the purpose. After 
the marriage the bride and bridegroom are not to stay in the house 
of the bride. They return to the bridegroom’s village the same day 
if it is near or stay for the night in a temporary hut created for 
the purpose in the bride’s village. 

Polygamy was in practice and some persons used to marry more 
wives than one but it has practically ceased since the enactment of 
the Bombay Prevention of Hindu Bigamous Marriage Act (XXV 
of 1946). Polyandry is unknown. Remarriage of widows is 
permitted but a bachelor cannot marry a widow. Divorce is 
allowed if the husband and wife disagree but such cases are rare. 

The dead are either burnt or buried. If a woman dies after 
delivery, she is burnt as a rule and so also a person with white 
leprosy. On the third day murkul (boiled rice) with curry of eggs 
is offered to the dead along with water at the burial place. Meals 
also are served to those who attend the burial ground. After 
15 days, dinakarma is performed in honour of the dead when meals 
are served to the castemen. For the propitiation of the dead 
offerings of new clothes are made to them on the new year’s day 
or on Dasara or on any other auspicious day. 

They have a nydija panchdyat consisting of a kattimani as the 
head and ten other panchas. All the disputes concerning the 
Vaddars are settled by their nydija panchdyat. If an adultery is 
committed, the man and the woman are brought before the panchas 
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The man found guilty is punished by making him stand bending 
for some time in front of the assembled with his legs apart in two 
holes dug in the earth with a cart-wheel on his back. He is also 
made to jiay a sum of Rs. 100 or so for the expenses of the meals 
to the panchm and others. The woman found guilty is made to 
stand for some time in front of the assembled with a grinding stone 
on her back. If a man does not obey the decision of the panchas 
he is kept under surveillance for which purpose two toalikars 
(watchmen) are appointed. At times a turbulent fellow is tied 
down and kept in a room till he obeys the decision of the panchas. 
If the person fined does not possess money to pay it the panchas 
help him to raise the loan. Generally the two persons found to 
have committed sexual indiscretions are compelled to marry. 
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During day time they take bread of jowar or ragi with some 
sort of vegetables or pulses and at night they eat mudhi {i.e., the 
flour of jawar and ragi boiled in lumps) with eurry of fish or pulses. 
They used to eat almost all kinds of flesh except beef. Nowadays 
they confine themselves to the flesh of goat, sheep, fowls, deer, 
boars, etc. They have stopped eating flesh of rats, snakes, etc. 

They live in small and low huts made of Sindi leaves. Their 
habitations are located on the outskirts of village sites and generally 
in insanitary places. They are now developing a taste for building 
good houses on sanitary spots and are organising co-operative 
housing societies for the purpose. 

The usual dress of a man consists of a dhoti, a shirt and for head¬ 
dress also he wears a dhoti. He carries a shoulder-cloth on his 
shoulders. The woman wears only a sari. She is not accustomed 
to wear bodice but recently youngsters are taking to its use In 
some localities. Both men and women may wear sandals but are 
not accustomed to use shoes. Men use ear-rings and finger-rings 
of brass or gold as the economic position permits. Women wear 
ear and nose-rings and necklaces. They are made either of brass 
or gold. They wear glass bangles on their left wrists only. 
Recently some woman wear bodices and also bangles on both the 
wrists. They put on kiihkum tikale on their forehead on important 
occasions. Widowed women wear metal bangles on their right 
wrist and glass ones on their left. They do not wear nose-ring or 
mangalsutra. 


They are not keen on sending their children to school. But some 
have realised the importance of education and as a result a few 
have passed the Kannada Final Examination and are employed as 
teachers and police constables. This has given them an impetus 
to send their children to school. They are, however, averse to 
sending their girls to school. 


Tlie hereditary occupation of the bulk of the tribe is working 
in earth and stones. Both men and women work and their average 
earnings are more than that of other Backward Classes. A few 
have taken to agriculture also. Women have taken to mat-making 
out of Sindi leaves. But due to their extravagant habit of drinking 
they remained always poor, but prohibition has come to their aid 
and they are improving fast in respect of food, dress and finance. 
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This is the reason why they are taking to other occupations and are 
tempted to live in better houses. Another good feature of prohibi¬ 
tion is that they have left off quarrelling and are living in peace. 

Christians Population.—Christians are returned, according to 
1951 census, as numbering 14,052 ( m. 7,073; /. 6,979) and they form 
0-89 per cent, of the district population. Their tractwise distribution 
over the district is as follows 

Rural Tracts: 1,376 (m. 693; f. 683)—Dharwar, Navalgund, 
Hubli and Kalghatgi, 819 (m. 425 ; f. 394) ; Gadag, Ron, Mundargi 
and N.^rgund, 103 (m. 35; f. 65) ; Shiggaon, Hangal, Shirhatti and 
Kundgol, 38 (m, 20; 18) ; Ranebcnnur and Byadgi, 244 ( m. 133 ; 

f. Ill) ; Hirekerur and Haveri, 172 (m. 77; f. 95). 

Urban Tracts: 12674 (m. 6,380; f. 6,296)—Hubli City 8,450 
(m. 4,249; /. 4,101); Dharwar, Navalgund and Kalghatgi, 1,851 
(m. 920; f. 931); Gadag, Ron, Nargund and Mundargi, 1,954 
(m. 896; f. 1,058); Shiggaon, Hangal, Shirhatti and Kundgol, 42 
(m. 24; f. 18) ; Ranebennur, Haveri, Hirekerur and Byadgi, 379 
(m. 191; /. 188). 

In 1881 the Christian population of the district numbered about 
2,356 or 0-26 per cent, of the total population and included 
three main divisions “Europeans (79), Eurasians (73), and Native 
Christians (2,204) ”. According to the 1931 census out of the 
total population of 8,409 Christians in the District, 3,341 were 
Roman Catholics, 102 other Syrians, and 4,966 other Christians. 
Since the Indian Christians are in the main converts and descendants 
of converts it is necessary to isolate them from the European and 
Allied races and Anglo-Indians who are traditionally Christians. 

While racial and caste prejudices are opposed to the ideals of 
Christianity, the Indian Christians as they have not yet been able 
to free themselves completely from the influence of their traditions, 
continue to form different cultural groups in the same church and 
in some cases even in the same parish. 

In the Dharwar district there are mainly three different Christian 
churches, viz., (1) the Roman Catholic; (2) the Society for 
Propagation of the Gospel; and (3) the Basel Evangelical 
Mission. The Roman Catholic Church is the main body of the 
Christian churches which traces its founder to Jesus Christ 
himself through the Apostolic succession of the Popes. The 
Society for Propagation of the Gospel and the Basel Mission 
churches rank among tlie Protestant churches which were founded 
after the Reformation. The Society for the Propagation of the 
Gospel is that part of the Church of England which is engaged in 
missionary activities. It is now known as the Church in India, 
Burma and Ceylon. The Basel Mission Church is called after the 
place where it was founded, i.e. at Basel, place in Switzerland. 

These churches differ among themselves mainly in (1) their 
methods of administration, (2) sources of their beliefs and 
doctrines, (3) dogmas of faith, and (4) rituals. 
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The aim of every Christian should be to save his soul by apply¬ 
ing to himself the merits obtained for man by Christ. A man 
can avail himself of these merits or graees through the sacraments, 
which are seven in number, viz., (1) Baptism, (2) Confirmation, 
(3) Penance, (4) Holy Eucharist, (5) Extreme Unction, (6) Holy 
Order, (7) Matrimony or the Sacrament of Marriage. Of these 
a brief description of the sacraments of Baptism and Matrimony 
is given below as both are considered as important in all Christian 
churches. 


The rite of Baptism according to the Roman Catholic Church 
(similar rites are followed by other Christian churches also) is as 
follows The child is brought to the church for Baptism with 
two persons termed god-parents who answer in the name of the 
child the questions put by the priest to the child. A pinch of 
specially blessed salt is put into the mouth of the child with the 
prayer that he may receive the spiritual salt of true wisdom that will 
season him unto life everlasting. The child is then exercised from 
any evil spirit or evil influence that may have dominion over him 
and he is asked to renounce the devil and his works. He is then 
anointed with holy oil with the invocation that he may obtain 
eternal life. Then the child has to make the profession of faith, 
f.e,, assent to the main doctrines of the faith as they are enunciated 
by the priest, which assent is given by the god-parents in the name 
of the child. Then he is asked solemnly whether he desires to 
receive Baptism, and on the god-parents answering for him in the 
affirmative, the miest performs the really essential rite of Baptism. 
He pours specially blessed water on the head of the child, saying, 
meanwhile, "N (here he addresses the child by its name), 
I baptize thee in the name of the Father and of the Son and of 
the Holy Ghost.” The name by which the child is addressed 
remains henceforth as the Christian name of the child. After that 
he is again anointed with holy oil (different from the previous 
one), and given a white garment, symbol of purity and innocence, 
with the injunction to preserve that purity and innocence 
untarnished during his life time. After that he receives a lighted 
candle, symbol of preparedness and vigilance, with the injunction 
to be ever prepared and watchful so that like the wise virgins of 
the parable, when the Lord makes His appearance for the Marriage 
Banquet, he may be ready to meet Him with all the saints in the 
court of heaven and enjoy celestial bliss for all enternity. 

For the Christians, marriage is a permanent irrevocable contract 
between a man and a woman to live together on terms of the 
deepest human friendship and found a family. This bond of union 
between the man and me woman is further strengthened by the 
fact that this same contract becomes a sacrament, which sets up 
as it were a transcendental relation between the two beings that 
cannot be destroyed by any means and must therefore be enjoyed 
or endured for ever. Since marriage is a contract, its essence 
naturally lies in the free consent of each party to the contract at 
the time the contract is entered upon, i.e., at the celebration of 
the nuptials. A subsequent change of mind will not affect the 
validity or the permanence of the contract. Thus there is in the 
Christian conception of marriage no room for divorce and this 
understanding is clearly implicit in the promises which the man 
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and wife make during their nuptials*. From the nature of the 
case it will be seen that the free consent of the parties is all- 
important, and for that reason it is given the central place in the 
liturgical celebration of marriage. 


Both among Roman Catholics and Protestant Christians certain 
types of relatives come under prohibitive degree for the purpose of 
marriage. If marriage between such relatives is found necessary, 
dispensation or permission may be granted by the higher church 
auuiorities. 

The Protestant Christians do not allow marriage with a non- 
Christian, but allow it with any Christian. The Roman Catholics 
can marry non-Catholics provided the issues of such an union become 
Roman Catholics. 

The bride is dressed all in white (symbol of Iut virginity and 
innocence), her head covered with a white veil and crowned with 
a wreath of white flowers. She comes into the church on the 

hand of her father or some other elder male relative. The bride¬ 

groom has a personal attendant who is called the best-man. The 
bridal pair come forward to the Altar Rails and in the presence of 
two responsible witnesses and the congregation in general the 
priest solemnly interrogates each in turn about their free consent 
to the matrimonial contract. The formula is generally this: 
“ N, will thou take N, here present, for thy lawful wife accord¬ 
ing to the rite of our Holy Mother the Church ? ” and 

a correspondingly worded question is put to the bride. Conscious 
of the momentous consequences of their reply, they each in turn 
give their aflirmative, “ 1 will ”. Then the father (or the elder 
representing him) formally makes over the girl to the man, who 
takes her right hand (uncovered if she is a virgin, gloved if she 
is a widow) in his hand and solemnly says, “I, N, take thee, N, 
as my wedded wife, to have and to hold, from this day forward, 
for better for worse, for richer for poorer, in sickness and in 
health, till death do us part, and thereto I plight thee my troth.” 
Then he withdraws his hand and now the bride takes his right hand 
in hers and utters the same formula with the corresponding change 
in wording. Then the priest, their right hands still being joined, 
blesses the marriage in the words : “ I join you in holy matrimony 
in the name of the Father and of the Son and of the Holy Ghost," 
and he sprinkles them with holy water. The essential rite of the 
marriage is then over. 

The bridegroom then produces a ring (usually of gold) and some 
trinket or a silver coin, and the priest blesses them with the prayer 
that the wearer of the ring be faithful to her spouse and live in 
the bond of lasting mutual love. The bridegroom takes the ring 
from the priest and puts it progressively on the thumb, then on the 
first, second and third fingers in turn of the bride’s left hand, saying 
meanwhile, “ With this ring, I thee wed; this gold and silver I thee 
give and with all my worldly goods I thee endow, ” thus indicating 

“It is held that where certain Protestant denominations, while they do not 
prant divorce, yet officially accept the divorce granted by the governments of 
their respective countries, they do so by compromising Christian principles. 
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that the wife has joint possession of her husband’s goods. He leaves 
the ring on the third finger of the bride’s left hand. The priest says 
a final prayer and the ceremony is over. 

For the Christian, paradoxically enough, the moment of his death 
is the most important moment in his life. For on the spiritual 
dispositions of the person at the moment of death hangs his fate for 
all eternity—an eternity of happiness or an eternity of suflFering. 
Accordingly, Christians are very much concerned about the 
ministrations of a priest to a sick person in danger of death. They 
consider it even more important than the attentions of a doctor. 

The priest gets the patient to review, as far as it is in his power 
at the time, all the wrongs he has done, all the sins he has committed. 
Then he induces him to be really sorry for what he has done and 
to ask God’s pardon for his sins. Then the priest (if he is a Roman 
Catholic), by virtue of the power given him by Christ, gives him 
absolution, i.e., in Cod’s name forgives his sins. He is then given 
the Sacrament of Holy Viaticum, i.e., he is nourished with the 
Body and Blood of Christ (given under the external appearance 
of bread) to strengthen him on his journey towards eternity. All 
this, of course, cannot be done if the person is unconscious. But 
the next step can be and is done even if the patient is unconscious. 
He is given what is called the Sacrament of Extreme Unction. The 
priest anoints the dying man with holy oil (specially blessed for 
the purpose), on his eyelids, nose.’, ears, lips, hands, i.e. the organs 
of his senses, praying God each time to forgive him for whatever 
wrong he may have done through that particular sense. 

The smallest unit of the church organisation is the pari.sh which 
has a place of worship called church, a priest to conduct the 
religious rites and ceremonies and look towards the spiritual welfare 
of the parishioners, and a school attached to the parish. The 
religious life of Christians, and to some extent their social life also, 
centres round the church under the guidance and supervision of 
the priest. The Christians have to attend church service every 
Sunday and certain other feast days. For Roman Catholics such 
attendance is obligatory under the pain of mortal sin. The essential 
act of public worship in the Roman Catholic Church is the celebra¬ 
tion of Holy Mass x^erformed by the jiriest. Tlie central part of 
this ceremony is what is called Consecration when the priest by 
virtue of the jiower given to him by Christ changes bread 
and wine into the Body and Blood of Christ by uttering a certain 
formula. The particles of bread so consecrated are called Holy 
Communion. 

The Roman Catholic priest has to remain celibate all his hfe. 
Before he is ordained a priest he has to undergo a rigorous course 
of training generally ranging between 9 to 15 years according to 
the nature of the order. He is addressed by people as father. The 
priests of the Protestant churches are called xrastors. They also 
have to undergo a course of training for about four years. There 
is however no objection to their getting married. 

Christianity lays great stress upon education, as an enlightened 
understanding of his religion is the pre-requisite of every Christian. 
Every parish has a school and every child is enjoined to attend it. 
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Christians, therefore, are practically all literate. However, the 
number of students who go for higher education is restricted owing 
to tlie poor economic condition of the people. 

Each parish has its own burial ground called cemetery. Babies 
who die before baptism and the dead persons who were excom¬ 
municated are not buried in these cemeteries. For the burial of 
Christians the priest olBciates at the mortuary ceremonies. 

The houses of the well-to-do and educated Christians are well 
equipped with furniture. Since they do not squat on the floor 
even for their meals, every house is provided with a set of chairs, 
tables, etc. In the houses of the middle class and richer people, 
the sitting rooms where guests are received are tastefully decorated 
with sofa-sets, chairs, teapoys, etc. Vases containing flowers, etc. 
are kept on prominent places; paintings and holy pictures are hung 
on the walls and doors and windows are covered with curtains. 
Special care is taken to see that the different colours are matchable 
and the whole arrangement appeals to the aesthetic sense. Every 
house has an altar where a Crucifix or one or more images of Christ, 
the Blessed Virgin Mary or saints are kept. Prayers are generally 
said before this altar. 

Christianity does not taboo any kind of food. But the routine 
dietary of the Indian Christians is influenced by the food habits of 
the castes from which they were converted and the locality in which 
they live. As a rule the Christians in the Dharwar district are 
non-vegetarian. However, there are some among the local converts 
who are strictly vegetarian. But the number of such people is 
progressively diminishing. All the same, not all Christians can 
afford to have meat or fish dishes regularly, and their daily diet 
varies little from that of their vegetarian neighbours. The Roman 
Catholic Christians do not eat meat on all Fridays of the year and 
aU Wednesdays during Lent. They have also to fast on all the 
Fridays of Lent and on the eve of Christmas. 

The richer classes eat beef, mutton, pork and fish together with 
rice, wheat, jwari and vegetables. Owing to the high prices of 
mutton and pork,- the poorer classes have to be contented with beef 
and that too occasionally. Meat dishes are generally eaten with 
wheat or jwari bread. The people of the middle and richer classes 
use forks, spoons and knives for eating. Their crockery is of the 
English type and they eat their food at tables. 

Dress is a costly item for the Christians. They have different sets 
of dress for different occasions. There are dresses to be worn at 
home, in office or work place, on Sundays and on feast days or social 
functions like weddings. The men generally wear European dress 
and the women sari and blouse. When a man salutes another or 
when he enters house or a place of worship he has to remove his hat 
if he is wearing one. The women when they enter into a church 
cover their head with the upper end of their sari. The Anglo-Indian 
women wear frocks and gowns and when they go to church wear 
a hat or a head-scarf. All girls before marriage wear frocks. The 
use of hand-bags is considered fashionable for women wearing both 
frocks and saris. 
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Advanced classes of Christian women do not wear many ornaments. 
Generally they wear a small chain for the neck, a pair of ear-rings, 
a few gold, plastic, or cellulose bangles on the right hand, 
a wrist-watch on the left hand and a few rings on the fingers. The 
women among the local converts and Tamil and Telugii speaking 
women wear lachcha or karamani and they are fond of different types 
of ornaments both gold and silver. 

The Christian population of the district can be further classified 
under four social categories according to the languages they speak, 
viz., (1) the Kannada-speaking Cliristians, (2) the Konkani-speaking 
Christians, (3) the Telugu-speaking Christians, and (4) the Tamil¬ 
speaking Christians. Apart from these there are a few Anglo-Indian 
Christians mainly found at Hubli. Each of these social classes, while 
it has a more or less unified social structure of its own based upon 
the common language, is further divided into different sub-groups 
according to their allegiance to different churches. 

The Anglo-Indian Christians are either Roman Catholics or belong 
to the Society for Propagation of the Gospel. In Dharwar and Hubli 
there are a few Tulu-speaking Christians who have come from 
Mangalore and who belong to the Basel Mission Church. 

The Konkani-speaking Christians are all immigrants to the Dharwar 
district who have come in search of service. A few families have 
settled down in Dharwar and Hubli for the purpose of educating 
their children. Those coming from Goa, North Kanara and South 
Kanara belong to the educated classes and hold positions in Govern¬ 
ment and Railway Services. The North Kanarese are rather 
backward in education and have taken to tailoring and such other 
occupations. All these Christians are Roman Catholics and together 
with their common language they have the opportunity of mixing 
freely with each other. The educated classes also intermarry and 
the poorer and educationally backward people marry from among 
the people of their own native place. 

In olden days marriages were prearranged by the parents without 
any previous acquaintanceship between the couple. Now-a-days, 
most marriages take place after the parties concerned have been 
acquainted with each other at least for some time, and have agreed 
to it; others are love marriages. Celebration of marriage is in the 
Western style. Peculiar Indian customs persist, such as the dowry 
system, seeking a girl from one’s own caste, etc. The tendency 
among young people is to ignore such customs. The caste system 
itself has now not much significance. Formerly, at least for the 
purpose of marriage people were regarded as belonging to four 
principal divisions, viz., (1) Bamun, (2) Charod, (3) Sudir, and 
(4) Gaodi. 

No special practices are observed where a girl comes of age or 
when a woman becomes pregnant. 

Funeral is according to the Western style. Those who attend the 
funeral wear black clothes or the men at least a black tie. The 
women, in the absence of black clothes, wear white ones. Black 
clothes are a mark of mourning and the close relatives of the dead 
person observe mourning for one year during which period they do 
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not attend public social functions. Post-funeral rites are only 
religious ceremonies in the church. 

The Anglo-Indians are either Roman Catholics or belong 
to the Society for Propagation of the Gospel. Their mother-tongue is 
English. All that has been written of the Goans applies equally to 
the Anglo-Indians, with the following exceptions ; Instead of thrifty 
they are more spend-thrifts, but generous and ready to help others. 
Men are mostly Railway employees. Women are noted for their 
extravagance in dress. They cannot do without domestic servants. 
Their food, drink and dress are all fully European. Practically all their 
marriages are love-matches and the dowry system does not prevail. 

For all entertainments and amusements at occasions such as 
Christenings, marriages, birthday parties and pure dances, liquor was 
the sine qua non for both Goans and Anglo-Indians. 

Most of the indigenous Indian Christians belong to the Basel Evan¬ 
gelical Mission. Apart from those belonging to the other churches 
these Christians alone number in all about 400 and are to be found 
mainly in Dharwar, Ilubli, Gadag, Motebennur and Ranebennur. 
The mission stations were first started in Dharwar, Ilubli and Gadag 
in 1937, 1839 and 1841, respectively. Those who were converted 
belonged mainly to the Lingayat, Kiirubar, Devang, Sali, Radige, 
Agasalaru and Mhar castes. Owing to the efforts of the German 
missionaries who were the first to set up the Basel Evangelical 
Mission in these parts the converts were induced to sink their caste 
differences. Tlieir motaer-tongue is Kannada. Tliere are a few 
Tulu-speaking people who are immigrants from Mangalore and 
whose social customs differ from those of the Kannada-speaking 
people. 

One of the characteristic features of these people is that in all the 
mission stations they live in compact areas called Mission compounds 
provided by the missionaries. 

The food of the people does not vary much from that of the 
communities from which they were converted excepting that most 
eat meat occasionally even though they were originally vegetarians. 
There are also a few strict vegetarians. It is to be noted that for 
big dinners such as wedding feasts vegetarian diet is served. 

Both men and women generally wear Indian dress, but their 
dress is generally more costly. Men wear dhoti and a closed coat 
with a shirt inside, women a sari and a blouse. They do not pass the 
skirt of their sari in between the legs. 

The most general ornaments are a necklace called teeki, the 
mangalsutra in the case of married women, ear-rings and bangles. 

They attend church service every Sunday and one day of every 
week and on certain other days such as Christmas, New Year’s day 
and Good Friday. Communion is received once in three months 
on a Sunday, and on the eve of Communion Sunday a special 
service is held in the church for general public confession. 

The engagement is generally at the bride’s house. The bride¬ 
groom, his father and a few other relatives go to the bride’s place 
and take with them some sugar, betel-leaves and nuts. 'The 
clergyman is invited to the house and a prayer meeting is held. 
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A ceremony called udithumbuwudu (lap-filling) is performed. 
According to this ceremony the mother of the bride puts in the 
upper end of the bride’s sari two coconuts, five plantains, five dried 
dates, five betelnuts and betel-leaves, five bits of turmeric with 
sprouts, a measure of rice and some jasmine flowers. The bride¬ 
groom’s party distribute sugar and betel-leaves and nuts. The 
bridegroom first puts some sugar into the bride’s mouth and in her 
turn she into the bridegroom’s. A sari and a jacket is presented to 
the bride by the groom. The party is then entertained at a dinner 
which is strictly vegetarian. Tnere is no system of paying dowry, 
but in the village and among people of very low economic status, 
bride-price is paid to the father of the bride by the bridegroom’s 
father and the amount is supposed to cover his wedding expenses. 

Generally the day for the wedding is fixed either on a Monday 
or a Thursday. The wedding takes place at the bridegroom’s 
house. Two days before the wedding the bride and her party go 
to the bridegroom’s place. Special accommodation is provided for 
them and their comforts are carefully looked after. They are 
entertained at special dinners, the main dishes being huggi and 
holige. Before the marriage function is wound up four different 

S ^pes of huggi have to be served to the bride’s party at different 
inners. These four different types of huggi are prepared with 
small round particles, vennicelli and gavli (shaped like cucumber 
seeds), all made of wheat flour. No non-vegetarian dishes are 
prepared for the wedding feasts. 

On the morning of the wedding day the bridegroom goes to the 
church first, followed by the bride and her party after a little while. 
The pastor performs the wedding ceremony. He also blesses the 
wedding rings and the mangalstdra. The rings are exchanged by 
the bride and bridegroom and the mangalsutra is tied to the bride’s 
neck by the bridegroom. The ceremony over, both the bride and 
bridegroom go together to the bridegroom’s house. All the houses 
from the mission compound are invited for the wedding and the 
bridegroom’s party has to see to it that at least a few representatives 
from every house are present for the dinner. In the evening 
a prayer meeting is held. After the prayer meeting rice is thrown 
at the bridal pair, the clergyman throwing the first handful of rice. 
Tlie ceremony of udithumbuwudu (lap-filling) is performed and 
die bridal pair are given presents by relatives and friends. The 
day following the wedding a non-vegetarian dinner called karada uta 
is given to which only non-vegetarians are invited. 

Registered marriage are recognised as valid and divorces allowed 
by the law are recognised. But marriage with a non-Christian is 
not recognised under any circumstances. 

The coming of age of a girl is not publicised. But on the fifth 
day after her first menses the girl is given a special bath and .she 
is presented with a new sari and a jacket by her parents. No 
impurity is attached to a menstruating woman. However, certain 
illness especially of children, are attributed to the evil effects of 
menses called muttu dosha. 'To find out whether the child is affected 
by muttu dosha, it is taken to a specialist who pinches its ear with 
a copper ring through a certain nerve and if the child does not show 
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any signs of pain it is supposed to have been affected by muttu 
dosha. To ward off the evils of menses a bark or root of hikajdli 
tree or the leaves of sadapu plant are tied round the child’s neck. 
Some even tie round the child’s neck a trap spider so that the evil 
effects may disappear when the spider dies. When such treatment 
is administered to the sick child its clothes are removed and tied 
to a tree on the outskirt of the town or the village. These beliefs 
and practices persist despite the discouragement by the missionaries. 

Most of tiie Telugu-speaking Christians in Hubli belong to the 
Society for propagation of the Gospel. They number approximately 
1200. Their native places are Kurnool and Guntur districts of the 
Madras State. They have come to Hubli in search of service in the 
railway workshops and most of them are employed in the workshops 
as labourers. After coming to Hubli some have received education 
and they hold technical and clerical posts. They have strong 
sentiments of attachment to their native places and as such they 
invest their earnings in their home districts and settle down there 
after retirement. 

The community is broadly divided into two sections according as 
the women pass the upper end of their sari on the right shoulder or 
on the left shoulder. The former are called the Kudipaita and the 
latter Edamapaita. The Edainapaila are supposed to be socially 
inferior to the Kudipaita. Interdining is allowed, but intermarriage 
is not permitted. Each of these sections is further divided into 
two exogamous groups called the Kdju (king) and the Mantri or 
Pradhdni (prime minister). Marriage within the same group is 
unthinkable even today, while the differences between the Kudipaita 
and Edamapaita are disappearing gradually, and the Edamapaita 
woman are trying to shift the upper end of their saris to the right 
shoulders. The mode of addressing the persons in the same 
exogamous group differs from that of addressing the persons in the 
other group, e.g., in the same exogamous group a man addresses 
another man of the same generation as brother {anna, elder brother, 
and tiuimmudu, younger brother), a man of second generation 
paternal uncle {pedandyand, elder uncle, chinandyand younger 
uncle), a man of third generation as paternal-grandfather 
(jejandyand), whereas he will address a man of the same generation 
from the opposite group as brother-in-law ( bdva, elder brother-in-law, 
havamandi, younger brother-in-law), a man of second generation 
as maternal uncle {mama) and a man of the third generation as 
maternal grandfather {thdthd). 

In addition to his Christian name each person has a family or 
house name which is a clue to his belonging to either Kudipaita 
section or Edamapaita section. The families such as Billa, Dokka 
and Nonthalpati belong to Kudipaita section, Moorthdti and Zakkum 
to the Edamapaita section and families like Bommazi may belong 
to either section. 

Their diet is mainly vegetarian, rice and jwdri being the staple 
food. But they occasionally eat meat and have no objection to non- 
vegetarian diet. For feast dinners generally mutton is eaten. 

Now-a-days the educated young men are taking to the Western 
mode of dress. Otherwise the dress for males is a dhoti and a shirt. 
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Women wear saris and jackets. Depending upon the section of 
the community to which they belong some women pass the upper 
end of their sari over the right shoulder and some on the left. 

Men do not wear any ornaments excepting a silver toe-ring on 
the second toe of the right leg after marriage. Now-a-days the 
toe-ring is dispensed with within a few days after the marriage. 
The women wear for the neck gold necklaces, mangalsutra called 
tali in case of married women, golden ear-rings for the ear, a golden 
nose-ring (this is being eliminated progressively) for the nose, 
silver bangles for hands called kadydl, silver waist-belt called 
vaddanum, silver anklets called kaddyi, and toe-rings. Married 
women wear two toe-rings, one on each of the second toe of either 
feet. 

The first delivery of a woman is generally at her parent’s place. 
No particular ceremony is observed after birth excepting on the 
ninth day when the mother of the child is given a special bath by 
the neighbouring women, everyone bringing a pot of hot water 
from her house for the purpose. The women also give some presents 
to the new mother. The guests are entertained at a dinner. Thp 
child is baptised after about a month and as is common among 
all Christians a reception is held at home after the ceremony in 
the church. 

The next notable event in the life of the boy or girl is at about 
the age of fourteen when he or she is administered the Sacrament of 
Confirmation, after being well-grounded in the knowledge of 
religion. 

Marriage is considered to be the most important of all social 
events and consequently forms the most expensive of them all. 
Generally it is the boy’s side which makes the offer of marriage. 
The girl has to be selected from the opposite exogamous group. 
The boy’s father and a few relatives go to the girl’s house. The 
ceremony is called pillapatthanum. A vegetarian dinner is served 
and the discussion of the proposal commences after nightfall 
when the meal is over. Before discussion the bridegroom’s 
party distribute betel which is chewed by both the parties, 
The traits of the bride and the bridegroom, both physical and moral, 
are subjected to a careful scrutiny. More than one whorl of hair on 
the head both for the bridegroom and the bride is considered to be 
a serious handicap. In addition the bride should not have 
prominent intertwining veins which can be seen on her thighs, and 
her feet should not brush against each other while walking. Bride 
price round about Rs. 50 has to be given to the bride’s father by the 
bridegroom’s father. If the bride or the bridegroom does not 
fulfil the requisite conditions for a suitable match, compensation is 
generally made by lowering or raising the bride price as the case 
may be. 

On the evening previous to the wedding, five people, men and 
women but excluding the bridegroom, from the bridegroom’s side 
go to the bride’s house. A vegetarian meal generally consisting of 
rice and dhdl is served to the guests who also consist of friends 
and relatives of the bride’s parents. After the meal the people from 
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bridegroom’s side distribute betel which is chewed by all. Then 
the girl is brought outside and shown ceremoniously to all present. 
The maternal-uncle of the bride puts round her neck a garland 
made of several strands of white thread and puts silver rings on the 
second toes of both her feet. She is then applied turmeric paste. 
The mother of the bride is presented with a sari called thallichire 
(mother’s sari) by the opposite party. Along with the sari some 
ornaments, betel leaves and nuts, dry dates and turmeric pieces 
are placed. 

After this another ceremony called nalugu is performed signify¬ 
ing the making of the bride. The bride is made to sit on a wooden 
piece along with a small boy from her father’s exogamous group. 
They are given to hold in meir hands betel-leaves and nuts and 
they sit with their palms stretched on their knees. Every one of 
the married guests present, both men and women whose partners 
are alive, take rice mixed with turmeric water in both hands and 
crossing the hands put the contents first on the feet, ne.xt on the 
knees and then on the head of the bride and the boy. Every 
one repeats this thrice. This ceremony is performed to the 
accompaniment of songs sung by two camps formed by the Rajus 
and the Pradanis. They also smear each omers faces with turmeric 
paste in merriment. Next is put round the neck of the bride 
two chains, one only of silver and the other of silver and red 
(havaja) beads. This is known as katlodanda (silver chain). The 
bride is then taken for a bath. 

The nalugu ceremony is also performed at the bridegroom’s house 
signifying making of the bridegroom. In this case the small boy 
who is to sit beside the bridegroom must be selected from his 
mother’s group. The bridegroom is inserted with a ring to the 
second toe of his right foot. 

On the morning of the wedding day the bride’s party take the 
bride to a place near the church where she is dressed in the 
wedding sari sent by the bridegroom. The bridegroom goes to the 
church first and the bride follows with her party. In some cases 
the bride and the bridegroom are carried to the church separately, 
the former by her brother and the latter by his maternal-uncle. 
This is in order to prevent their feet from touching the ground. 
The minister performs the marriage rite after taking the consent 
of the parties concerned. 'Fhe mangalsutra or tali is blessed by 
the minister and handed to the bridegroom who ties it round his 
bride’s neck. As the bridal couple come out of the church rice 
mixed with turmeric water is thrown over them. They then march 
in procession to the bridegroom’s house. On the way the end of 
the bride’s sari is tied to the shawl worn by the bridegroom. 

At the bridegroom’s place first the newly wed are first given 
presents and then they change their dress and sit together on 
a wooden piece for the nalugu ceremony. A boy from the bride’s 
exogamous group is made to sit between them. During this 
ceremony pieces of dried cocoanut kernel (copra) are distributed 
to all and the ceremony is called kobbaranalugu. After rice mixed 
with turmeric water has been sprinkled on the bridal pair and the 
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boy, the boy gets up. The bride’s uncle brings the bride and the 
bridegroom closer together making them place their arms on each 
other’s shoulders. The bridegroom removes with his lips a piece 
of copra held by the bride between her lips and the bride removes 
in the same way a piece of copra from the bridegroom’s lips. 
They are both smeared with turmeric and taken for bath together. 

Next a dinner is served in which mutton and rice are the main 
dishes. For three succeeding days the bride’s party are entertained 
at grand dinners and on the fourth day the bridal pair leaves for the 
bride’s house with their respective parties. Here also the 
nalugu and kohbaranalugu ceremonies are repeated every day for 
three days and the guests are feasted. 

The following three days are spent in a similar manner at the 
bridegroom’s house. This time the bride’s mother accompanies 
her. 'The closest relatives of the bride and bridegroom are given 
presents by the opposite parties. On the ninth day katladanda is 
removed and the bride and bridegroom art) considered man and 
woman from then onwards. On tlie tenth day the couple goes to 
the bride’s house together with the bride’s party. This time the 
consummation of the marriage takes place and the couple remain at 
the bride’s place for about a month. 

It will be seen from the above elaborate ceremony that the 
e.xpenses of the wedding are heavy on either side. 

'The dead person is buried according to Christian rites. But they 
hold three special prayer meetings, the first on the ninth day, and 
the second and third a month and three months respectively after 
death, which are attended by friends and relatives who are treated 
to a feast after the meeting. By a custom peculiar to the community 
it is expected of any person belonging to the opposite exogamous 
group to attend the funeral, failing which, he is not to visit the 
house of the dead person or face the mourners until he attends 
one or other of the tliree special prayer meetings. People belonging 
to the same exogamous group as the dead person have no such 
restriction. If the dead person happens to be a married man his 
widow has to remove her mangalsutra and bangles on the ninth day 
of the deatli. 

The majority of the Tamil-speaking Christians belong to the 
Roman Catholic Church and they are to be found mainly in Hubli. 
A few of them are in Dharwar. They came to these places as 
domestic servants of European and Anglo-Indian residents. The 
Europeans and Anglo-Indians could not do without domestic 
servants and it is said that they preferred Tamilians for these jobs. 
The Tamilians are drawn from various places of South India such 
as Bellary, Guntakal, Arkonam, Trichy, Tanjore, Mudura, Madras 
proper, Bangalore and Kolar Gold Fields. Gradually they have 
formed into a community and after more than hundred years of 
intermingling today they are a well-organised group having 
a separate high school where Tamil is being taught under the 
supervision of a Roman Catholic priest. In the only Roman Catholic 
church in Hubli services other than Holy Mass which is always 
said in Latin are conducted both in English and Tamil, the latter 
for the convenience of the Tamilian people. 
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While many of them are engaged in domestic service, the literate 
among them are employed in the railway workshops, in the technical 
and clerical lines. 

The staple food of the people is rice and they do not relish any 
other grain. Even though rice is not available in sufficient quanti¬ 
ties, they try to procure it at prohibitive cost. Meat is occasionally 
eaten. 

The majority of the males have adopted the European mode of 
dress and they do not use ornaments excepting the married men 
who wear rings. The women wear series and pass the upper end 
of the sari through the left shoulder and over the head. Their 
series however are generally nine yards and more in length. With 
the sari they wear a blouse with half sleeves. They also put 
vermilion mark on their forehead and from their appearance they 
are indistinguishable from Hindu women. 

The women are fond of wearing gold and silver ornaments. 
Their ear-rings are called kammal and thod. Nose-ring is worn 
either on the right side or both the sides of the nose. Various kinds 
of necklaces are worn, chief among them being a chain with padeke, 
and the mangalsutra called tali in the case of married women. 
Silver anklets, and in the case of married women silver toe-rings 
on either of the second toes, are worn. Hair pins called tirukuviUe 
and ndger are used. For the hands gold and glass bangles are 
used. 

Although the community has adopted many new customs after 
their conversion to Christianity, most of their old customs are still 
apparent in their marriage and other allied ceremonies. Generally 
boys and girls are married after the ages of of 20 and 14 years 
respectively. The offer is made by the boy’s party. The engage¬ 
ment takes place at the bride’s place. The bridegroom, his 
parents and a few relatives and friends go to the bride’s house 
carrying with them seven or eleven plates containing cocoanuts, 
copra, plaintains, betel leaves and nuts, sugar-candy, dates, 
gingelly seeds, turmeric, vennilion powder, fruits, etc. and a sari, 
blouse and some jewels. The jewels are supposed to be surety 
(eet) for the girl and there is a saying that: pan onnote pen 
ennuteyat (gold is yours and girl is mine). On the eve of the 
marriage the brother of the bride puts toe-rings on her second toes. 
Formerly the mother-in-law used to present five toe-rings to the 
bridegroom on the evening of the wedding and these were called 
memiminyi. Now he presents a finger ring called mamimendre. 
The elder sister of the bride and her younger brother also present 
rings to the bridegroom and he in return has to present them a seri and 
upper clothes (engevasthre) respectively. 

On the day of the wedding in the morning the bride and her party 
go to the church first, followed by the bridegroom and his party. 
After blessing the nuptials according to the rites of the Roman 
Catholic Church the priest also blesses the tali which is then tied 
by the bridegroom round the bride’s neck. As the bridal couple 
step out of the church they are garlanded by friends and relatives 
who also offer them milk and plaintains. 
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During the third month after the marriage either the bride is 
taken to her parents’ house, or her parents go to her husband’s house 
for the ceremony called tdliumru, i.e., adding beads to the tali. 
The tali is first tied with a yellow string and now the string is 
removed and gold beads are added to it. 

When a person dies he is buried according to the Roman Catholic 
rites. But as soon as the body is removed to the cemetery a light 
is kept burning at home for three days. When the people return 
after the burial, they wash their hands, etc., and sprinkle some 
water over their body. On the third day the relatives of the dead 
person take an oil bath. All partake of a meal of conjee. The 
catechist comes home and after some prayers extinguishes the light 
kept burning. No non-vegetarian diet is taken until the seventh day, 
on which day after the usual mass according to the religious 
practices, they take a non-vegetarian meal. All these customs are 
not religious ones. On the 30th day, as is the practice among all 
Roman Catholics, they offer mass for the dead person. But this 
day they call mochcHavilakku, i.e., lighting the path to heaven. 
Friends and relatives are feasted and alms and clothes are distributed 
to the poor. 

Muslims, according to the 1951 Census, are returned as 
numbering 2,35,660 (m. 1,20,743; f. 1,14,917) in the district of 
Dharwar or 14-9 per cent, of the population. In 1881 the percentage 
was 11-30. Their tract-wise distribution over the district is as 
follows 

Rural Tracts: 116,615 (m. 60,136; f. .56,479)-Dharwar, Naval- 
gund, Hubli and Kalghatgi, 26,383 (m, 13,487; f. 12,896) ; Gadag, 
Ron, Mundargi and Nargund, 18,755 (m. 9,394; /. 9,361) ; Shiggaon, 
Hangal, Shirhatti and Kundgol, 33,419 (m. 17,849; f. 16,570)- 
Ranebennur and Byadgi, 11,940 (m. 6,134; f. 5,806); Hirekerur 
and Haveri, 25,118 ( m. 13,272; f. 11,846). 
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Urban Tracts: 119,043 (m. 60,607; f. 58,436)-Hubli city, 
33,933 (m. 17,458; f. 16,475); Dharwar, Navalgund and Kalghatgi, 
22,548 (m. 11,503; /. 11,045) ; Gadag, Ron, Nargund and Mundargi 
^,348 (m. 11,863; f. 11,485); Shiggaon, Hangal, Shirhatti and 
Kundgol, 25,947 (m. 13,042;/. 12,905); Ranebennur, Haveri 
Hirekerur and Byadgi, 13,269 (m. 6,741; /. 6,528). 


The majority of the Muslims, probably over 90 per cent., in 
Dharwar and Hubli, can be classified under the three family names 
Syeds, Pathans and Shaikhs. There are very few families of 
Mughals and they are hardly to be noticed. Any Muslim who is 
neither a Syed, nor a Pathan nor a Mughal, can call himself a Shaikh 
and consequently the Shaikhs are in a preponderant majority. New 
converts to Islam also are classed under this name. 


Apart from the above classes or families, a small percentage of 
Muslims are called by their traditional occupational names like 
Mamyars and Panjars. It would appear that these classes were 
originally converts to Islam from the Hindu castes of corresponding 
names, and because they were converted en masse and they 
continued their traditional occupations as before, they still continue 
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to be called by their old caste and occupational names. Although 
the caste names persist, they have lost their caste significance, and, 
in some cases, they are to be taken as family names or surnames. 
But it is true that many of these communities are still engaged 
in their old occupations, occupying different localities, and each 
leading its own community and social life, so much so that each 
can be identified as a separate social unit in the Muslim community 
as a whole. This exclusiveness might be due either to the 
peculiarity of their occupation or to the legacy of their pre-Muslim 
tribal organisation and independent community life. However, at 
present, it is possible, for a person of a low occupational group to 
rise in the social estimation of all Muslims by acquiring better culture 
and economic status. In such a case the person would generally 
cast off his old occupational name and call himself a Shaikh. He 
would have no difficulty in mixing with the other Muslims, 
interdining with them and even intermarrying. 


Most people of the low occupational groups are very poor, 
illiterate and ignorant. They do not know their religion properly 
and as such follow many of the Hindu social and religious practices, 
some even worshipping in Hindu temples. Some of the social 
customs of the Hindus are still noticeable among most of the Muslims 
even of higher classes although they are fast disappearing with the 
advance of the knowledge of their adopted religion and traditions. 

For the purpose of social distinctions the Muslims of the district 
can be classed into three main categories on the basis of certain 
characteristics. 

In category (I) may be included all those Muslim groups who 
are conscious of their religion and Islamic culture, having sufficient 
knowledge of Islam so as to enable them to practise their religion 
and have no objection to intermarriages among themselves. 
They are 


1. Syed. 

4. Shaikhs. 
7. Tambolis 
10. Lohars. 


2. Pathans. 

5. Maniyars. 

8. Kanchigars. 
11. Nalbandars. 


3. Mughals. 
6. Attars. 

9. Kallals. 


In category (II) may be included those endogamous groups who 
are only just conscious of tlieir religion and would like to improve 
the knowledge of their religion and call themselves Muslims, but 
are ignorant of the precepts of Islam. They follow many of the 
Hindu social customs. They are : — 

1. Pendars. 2. Pinjars or Nadars. 3. Katars. 

4. Hajams. 5. Bhattiyars. 6. Bhangis. 

7. Bhisties or Pakhalis. 8. Bagvans. 9. Borigars or Fakirs. 

10. Chapparbunds. 

In category (III) may be included those endogamous Muslim 
groups which while following certain Muslim customs and practices 
are indifferent to their religion and have a definite leaning towards 
Hinduism. They are 

h Ahir Gaolis. 


2, Kalals. 
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Generally Muslims of a particular locality organise themselves 
into a separate social unit having a separate mosque. As a rule the 
communities in categories II and III occupy separate localities, 
eacli community having its own organisation. About the 27th of 
Ramdhan every year the Muslims of a locality appoint their headman 
called mathavaUi who is the head of the committee of elders 
constituting the punch. The committee and particularly the 
mathavaUi are responsible for the maintenance of the mosque, 
appointing the Imam to lead the prayers, making arrangements for 
religious instruction, etc. They also settle minor disputes among the 
people of the community. The money required for these activities 
is collected from the members of the community. One mode of 
collection is that whoever wants to marry a girl from that community 
has to pay a certain amount to the punch, the bridegroom paying 
the money to the bride’s punch. 

Generally the houses of Muslims do not differ much from 
those of other communities. However, Muslim houses as a rule 
are surrounded by high walls so as to provide privacy. Only 
orthodox Muslims whose women observe pardah live in such houses. 
Men and women occupy different quarters of the house; behind 
the house some open space is reserved for the use of women. 
Ignorant Muslims maintain a separate room where images of Hindu 
gods are kept. In some houses, even though such images are not 
kept one particular room is considered sacred and it is used for 
saying prayers. 

The cooking utensils are mainly of copper tinned on both sides, 
the poorer classes often using earthen vessels. Generally firewood 
is used as fuel. The lower classes use even cowdung cakes which 
Muslims as a rule do not use. The daily meals are prepared by 
women, but for big occasions men do the cooking. 

Though all Muslims are non-vegetarians, few can afford meat 
even occasionally. Some communities like the Pendars and Pinjars 
and some villagers do not eat beef. Mutton is eaten by all. The 
flesh of only those animals which are butchered according to Islamic 
rules is eaten. Their daily diet does not differ much from that of 
other communities, but they do not use in their food milk and allied 
products as freely as the Hindus do. However, the village Muslims 
differ very little from tlie Hindus in this respect. The Pathans as 
a class do not eat rice and use less chillies in their hot preparations. 

For feasts and social occasions special preparations are made such 
as birydni, pulao, jardd, shevige pdyasa (a sweet liquid preparation 
out of rice or wheat vermicelli), shird, holige, etc. 

A meat dish is generally accompanied with a vegetable dish and 
chatni. Dal curry is used with pulao. Sweet preparations like huggi 
are prepared with milk. In addition to cow’s and buffalo’s milk, 
they also use goat’s milk. 

Before beginning to. eat they wash their hands and mouth. They 
invariably use a basin and a bottle of particular type for washing 
purposes. Food is served in copper plates tinned on both sides. 
Generally, all members of the house eat from the same plate 
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simultaneously. They sit on the ground round the plate with folded 
legs, one knee raised above the ground. Silence is observed until 
the meal is over. Water is sipped during the meal. During social 
occasions two or three guests eat from one plate, men and women 
sitting separately in different places. Before dinner is served the 
fdtiha is read and after dinner a small prayer is said. Many have 
the habit of chewing betelnut after meals. Manual labourers eat 
thrice a day,—morning, noon and night. The others have two meals, 
one at noon and the other in the night. Muslims of middle class 
living in towns have also tea with some eatables in the morning 
and in the evening. 

Muslims in the villages dress as people of other communities 
do, and as such they cannot be differentiated from others in point 

of dress. They generally wear dhoti, shirt, coat and a turban 

called pattaga. One end of the cloth of the turban hangs down, 
and it is ealled shamald. In the towns the usual dress is pyjamds, 
shirt, coat and a cap. All wear sandals or shoes. The pyjamas are 
worn above the ankles for the sake of cleanliness of dress. A few 
wear dhoti and turban. If dhoti is worn during the time of prayer 
the end of the dhoti which is tucked behind the waist between 

the legs is let down so that the legs are completely covered. 

According to Islamic teachings, a man should not expose that part 
of his body which is below the waist and above the knees, 
particularly during prayer. 

The women wear sari and blouse with half sleeves known as 
kubbasa, and the women of higher class wear pardah. A few 
women, especially among the educated classes, wear pyjamds, 
a long shirt and a head-scarf called odani. Girls below the age 
of about ten years were skirts called lehangds and blouses. Some 
were payjamds, long shirts and odani. After the age of 10 years 
they dress as women. Silk clothes are liked by women but men 
generally do not use them. 

The rules in Islam regarding dress are that men should not 
disclose any part below the waist and above knees and that women 
should cover their whole body excepting the feet, the palms of the 
hands and the face. A woman should not show her face to any 
man other than her husband and those who come under the 
prohibited degree for the purpose of marriage. During prayers also 
they should cover their face. 

The women of lower classes do not wear pardah nor do they cover 
their heads, thus differing little from the women of other communi¬ 
ties. Some women pass the upper end of their sari over the 
head. 

Men do not wear any ornaments other than a gold or silver ring. 
The women are very fond of gold and silver ornaments, and, 
excepting a few women who are very conscious of their religion, 
all adorn themselves with many types of ornaments. For the neck 
they use necklaces of various designs generally made of gold. They 
are teeki, gejjeteeki, putali-sara, kanti, chandrahar, etc. On the 
hands, they wear gold, silver and cellulose bangles. Widows, if not 
remarried, wear only silver bangles. Some of the bangles, silver 
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or gold, are called pdtoanchi, kisrnat, path, etc. For the upper arm 
tliey wear bazuband or tolbandhi, the latter being worn specially 
by villagers and low class women. For the nose they wear 
a crescent shaped ornament called buldk, or others called natihu, 
fulli, thatuka, etc. The ear ornaments are known as lolak, kivihud, 
zumka, banli (rings), etc. Head ornaments are huvu (flower¬ 
shaped hairpin), choti, leela (hanging on the forehead), etc. For 
the waist they use a gold or silver belt called pattd. They also 
wear anklets called ihode, paijib, kade, etc., but they have no toe- 
rings. The full compliment of ornaments are worn during festivals 
and social occasions. 


All Muslims in the district are Sunnis of the Hanafl school. The 
practical duties of Muslims upon which hinges the whole Islamic 
religion are:—(1) the profession of faith in the unity of God and 
the mission of Muhammad, (2) prayer, (3) fasting, (4) alms¬ 
giving, and (5) pilgrimage to Mecca. Owing to poverty and 
ignorance many of the Muslims in the district do not follow 
strictly these precepts of Islam. Some Muslims, especially among 
the lower classes, apart from following some Muslim customs and 
practices such as circumcising the boys, calling the kdzi for marriage 
and funeral ceremonies, and burial in the Muslim cemetery, are 
Hindus all but in name. They are ignorant of their religion and 
they follow many of the Hindu religious practices. A few have 
more leanings towards Hinduism than towards Islam. However, 
the major bulk of the Muslim population who call themselves Syed, 
Pathan and Shaikh and Muslims of the higher occupational groups 
make a conscious effort to study their religion and follow it. Where 
there are no Urdu schools to impart religious instruction, they make 
their own private arrangements, generally the residents of a particular 
Muslim locality appointing a teacher to provide religious instruction 
to their children. 

According to Islam the daily prayer called namaz has to be 
said five times a day and men should go to the mosque to say their 
prayers. There arc few Muslims who say their prayers regularly 
in a mosque but many of the males go to the Jumma mosque on 
Fridays to say their jumdh prayers. During the Id festival most 
of them go to the id garden called Idgah, for their prayers. In 
Dharwar and Hubli there is one Jumma mosque in each place 
besides several other mosques located in different lanes and localities. 
Most Muslims recite the fdtiha before commencing an important work, 
•social function, community feast, etc. The fdtiha is the opening 
chapter of the Kuran and is recited in the ordinary daily prayers of 
Muslims all over the world. 

Muslims in category (I) fast during Ramjan for 30 days. During 
the days of fast they neither eat nor drink anything between day¬ 
break and sunset. Two meals are taken one just after sunset and 
the other at about 4 a.m. They do their daily work uninterrupted 
and observe these days with a particular holiness. Every person 
after the age of 14 is enjoined to fast in the month of Ramjan. 
Very old people and the infirm are excepted. Women in their 
menses and persons travelling may suspend their fasts during Ramjan, 
but they have to continue their fasts after Ramjan to the extent of 
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the interrupted period. In Dharwar and Hubli, Muslims of the 
lower classes generally do not fast. 

Most of tile Muslims in Dharwar and Hubli are in a poor economic 
condition and as such many are not in the habit of paying the 
zakdt, viz., one-fortieth of their income as alms. The richer classes 
and tliose who are religious pay the zakdt every year. The alms 
are distributed among the poor. 

Again, the poverty of the Muslims of these parts does not permit 
them to go on their pilgrimage to Mecca which every Muslim who 
can afford is enjoined to undertake. While in Mecca every 
Muslim, male or female, dresses in two pieces of white cloth one 
for covering below the waist and the other above it. The women 
in addition cover their faces. The dress is known as aharam. 

The following feasts are widely celebrated: (1) Ten days of 
Moharrum, (2) Mihulunmbi (the Prophet’s birth-day), (3) Gyarvi 
(birth-day of Shaikh Abdul Quader Jilani), (4) Shabe BThat, 
(5) Id-Ul-Fitr (Ramzan Id), (6) Id-Ud-Duha (Bakr Id). Each 
festival is characterized with special eatables prepared for the 
occasion, e.g., during the Moharrum festival, they prepare sweets 
called chewnga and roti. Sharbat is the special drink. On the 
night of Shabe Brhat, halva and wheat chapdties are eaten. On 
Ramzan Id day shir-kurma (sweet semi-fluid preparation of wheat 
vermicelli), and for Rajjab feast hoUge, are special preparations. 
On Miladunnahi and Gyarvi the poor and outsiders are invited for 
dinner. 

The ignorant and the lower classes of Muslims also celebrate 
Hindu festivals like the Dasara, Divali, etc. 

Many Muslims, especially among the ignorant classes, worship 
at the tombs of Muslims saints which are known as dargahs. 
They go on pilgrimages to these dargahs at certain times of the 
year when jdtrds (fairs) are held. Major jdtrds are held at the 
dargahs of Hazrat Shah Qadri and Rajah Bag Savar in Hulgur 
and Yamnur res^jectively, where Muslims from all over the district 
meet. In the jdfrd of Yamnur both Muslims and Hindus take part, 
and it is held five days after the holi festival. Hulgur jdtra takes 
place a week after that of Yamnur. At Yamnur they worship 
panjds, i.e., the images of the holy hands of Hussain who was 
martyred. Even Hindus, except the Brahmins, participate in these 
functions. Both men and women take part in these pilgrimages, 
They pray at these shrines, give alms to or feed the poor. 
Offerings of money, generally Rs. 1-4-0 or more, are made and the 
collection goes towards the maintenance of the dargah. The 
person who looks after the dargah is called Mujawar and the 
Mujawar of the dargah at Yamnur is a Hindu. Muslims who are 
conscious of their religion do not participate nor encourage others 
in worshipping at the dargah. 

Islam lays stress upon cleanliness and prescribes certain rules 
in this respect. The course of conduct enjoined by the Prophet 
is called sunnah and that by God fardz. According to sunnah it is 
obligatory on Muslims to bathe on Fridays, Ramzan Id and Bakr Id 
and according to fardz after every sexual intercourse and nocturnal 
emission. The method of taking these baths also is laid down. 
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Apart from these baths they should bathe whenever they become 
unclean but there is no special procedure for such baths. Before 
prayers they have to wash all the extremities of their body in a set 
manner and this is called Wudu (mazu—ritual ablution for prayers).. 
The ceremonial bath is called gusul. For women, in addition to 
the obligatory baths for men, a bath ten days after every menses 
and forty days after a delivery is compulsory. While bathing one 
should be careful enough not to use again even a drop of water 
which has been used already, e.g., while removing water 
from the pot any water trickling from the hand should not be 
allowed to fall into the pot. 

All Muslims in the district bathe on Fridays and the Id days. 
Some of them like the Chapperbunds, instead of bathing on 
Fridays, bathe on Thursdays. As regards the rest, at least the 
lower classes are not very particular about their baths. After 
bathing they apply scents to their body or smell incense. For 
rubbing the teedi they use the root of .a plant called miswak. 
Those who pray regularly rub their teeth five times a day. Some 
married women, especially among the lower classes, apply a black 
powder to their teeth which leaves a black tinge upon them. 

The kdzi is the main religious dignitary. His office is a heredi¬ 
tary one. Every town or big vifiage has its own kdzi. When 
Dharwar was under the sway of the Muslim rulers the kdzis were 
appointed by the rulers and, as their name would indicate, they 
were given the power of a judge. The post also carried certain 
emoluments. The kdzis have no judicial powers now and their 
present privileges and duties are to lead the Jumma and Id prayers 
and to officiate at the marriage and funeral ceremonies of Muslims. 
The kdzi also performs the functions of the khatib, i.e., preaching 
in the mosque on Fridays, in the Idgah on Id days, etc., and giving 
religious instruction. But since the post of the kdzi is hereditary 
some of the kdzis themselves know very little about their religion. 
Apart from the kdzis there are others called mullahs who are 
supposed to be religious scholars being authorities on Muslim 
law. But their position is also hereditary, and as such many of 
them have neglected their studies as in tlie case of some kdzis. 
Their main occupation seems to be butchering sheep and cattle 
according to Islamic rites and reading verses from the Koran in 
certain mortuary rites. Since not all hereditary kdzis and mullahs 
are learned in their religion, Muslims of a particular locality engage 
a paid person to give religious instmetion to their children. 

Originally fakirs were those who had renounced the world and 
lead ascetic lives and evangelised the Islamic faith, e.g., Khwaja 
Moimiddin Chisti of Ajmer, Shaikh Abdul Kadar Jeelani of Bagdad, 
Hu.sham Fir of Bijapur, etc., were fakirs of great repute. They had 
their own followers who called themselves Chistias, Kadrias, 
Hushmias, and so on after the names of their masters. But the 
present day fakirs, while they profess themselves to be followers of 
the great masters, are little more than beggars, and today fakir 
literally means a beggar, so much so, lest a beggar should feel 
himself hurt if he is called a fakir, he is instead called shah saheb or 
pir, which are terms of great respect. It is the general custom among 
Muslims to call people of inferior occupations by respectable names 
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SO that they may not feel humiliated by their low occupations, e.g., 
fiajdms {barbers) are called caliphs; bhangis (sweepers) are called 
mehtars and so on. The fakirs form a class by themselves and they 
claim it as their right to live on the alms given by the community. 

Among the Muslims, it is customary for a woman to go to her 
parents’ house for her first delivery. As soon as the child is born, 
it is washed and some elder male member of the family holds it in 
his arms and pronounces the call for prayer known as idhan (azan). 
The child is generally named at this time. If some member of the 
family, such as the father who is away from home, has to be consulted 
with regard to the name, the naming of the child may take place 
subsequently, but generally before the fortieth day of birth. The 
afterbirth is cut by the midwife and is buried anywhere. According 
to the belief of most of the Muslims every child is born Muslim until 
by training it perverts itself into a non-Muslim. The sixth-day after 
birth is called chhati and it is celebrated as the Hindus do. A feast 
is given to neighbours and relatives. The mother and child are given 
jiresents and the midwife also is presented with cloth, money, etc. 
The seventh day ceremony is called Idkhikha. Those who celebrate 
chatti do not celebrate this or combine both the ceremonies in one. 
On this day the child is shaved. The hair is weighed against silver 
and this quantity of silver is distributed among the poor. Two sheep 
or only one according as the child is male or female, is killed and 
the meat is either distributed or served at a feast. The parents and 
grand-parents should not partake of this meat. The fortieth day 
is called chilla. On this day the mother takes the ceremonial bath 
according to Islamic rides. Relatives and friends are invited to 
a feast. The child is put into a decorated cradle for the first time. 
After bath on the fortieth day it is obligatory on the woman to say her 
daily prayers. 

As has been pointed out already, Muslims prefer to marry close 
relatives. But Muslims in category (I) have no objection to inter¬ 
marriage among themselves. The Muslim communities in cate¬ 
gories (II) and (III) are endogamous. 


The offer of marriage comes from the bridegroom’s side. Among 
religious Muslims whose women observe pardah the boy cannot see 
the girl until the time of his marriage. In such cases his mother or 
sister or some close relative approves of the girl. When the 
l)reliminaries are settled, some men and women from the bridegroom's 
side, excepting the bridegroom, go to the bride’s place on an 
appointed day for the betrothal ceremony. They take with them 
some ornaments, a sari and a blouse as presents to the bride along 
with sugar, copra, dates, plaintain, betel, flowers, scents, etc. Two 
elderly male members from either party are appointed as leaders 
who declare the engagement. They put sugar in each other’s mouth 
and distribute it to all present. Tlie sari, blouse and ornaments are 
presented to the bride who dresses in them and sits with the women. 
Then the ceremony called udithumbudu is performed : in the upper 
end of her sari they tie copra, dates, plaintains, betel, etc. 

Subsequently on a different day, the day for the wedding is fixed. 
At present they also fix the mahr, i.e., dowry, on the same day. 
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Formerly, the dowry used to be fixed on the wedding day itself, 
and there were instances when marriages could not take place and 
had to be cancelled at the last moment because they could not come 
to a decision mutually satisfactory. The mahr is paid to the wife by 
the husband, and it is fixed according to the status of the bride's 
family and the means of the bridegroom. In some cases, the pay¬ 
ment is deferred and is claimed only in the eventuality of a divorce. 
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In Dharwar and Hubli, Muslim marriages are celebrated in two 
ways : one mainly according to Islamic rites eschewing many of the 
Hindu customs ; and the other with most of the Hindu practices, in 
addition to the Islamic rites. The former they call shara marriage 
and the latter haldi-mendi marriage. But in either case the tying 
of the mangalasutra to the bride is an important ceremony. 

The haldi-mendi type of marriage commences about four days in 
advance of the actual wedding called nikdh, i.e., the nuptial ceremony. 
The bride and the bridegroom do not meet each other until the day 
of nikdh. 


On the first day commencing the marriage ceremony, the bride’s 
party goes to the bridegroom’s house. The bridegroom is rubbed 
with turmeric, first by men and next by women, in the women’s 
quarters. The assembled guests also rub one another with turmeric 
in sheer merriment. The bridegroom is given a public bath, l^e 
guests are treated to a feast. 

The second day a similar ceremony is performed at the bride’s 
place where the bridegroom’s party also meet. Only women rub 
the bride with turmeric paste ; the guests rub one another. These 
ceremonies are repeated tor the next two days, one day at the bride¬ 
groom’s place and the other at the bride’s. 

On the fifth day the actual wedding ceremony takes place. In 
the early morning, gifts are exchanged. The bridegroom sends 
a trousseau of dress to the bride and the bridegroom’s dress is 
presented by the bride’s father. The gifts are accompanied with 
sugar, sugarcandy, almonds, dry dates, copra, plantains, turmeric, 
asafoetida, betel, etc. 

The bridegroom wears a necklace and holds in his hand a sword 
with a sour lime pierced in its point. A bit of copra is tied in 
a cloth round his waist. He is completely enwrapped in a covering 
of flower strings called shera. He goes in procession to the bride’s 
place accompanied by men, the women following separately. The 
procession is taken with all pomp and grandeur with local bands 
playing and singing girls dancing. They also have fireworks. On 
their way they drop into a mosque for prayers. 


On the wedding day, the bride is dressed up in a sari and covered 
with a white cloth called odhni. She is also bedecked with 
ornaments and flowers. 

When the bridegroom reaches the threshold of the bride’s house 
the bride is brought near to him, a curtain is held between the 
bridal pair and rice smeared with turmeric is thrown on them by 
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everyone present. Next tlie bride is taken inside and the bride¬ 
groom is seated on a platform specially erected for the occasion. 
If the amount of mahr was not settled previously it has 
to be settled at this time. If no amicable settlement is 
arrived at, the ceremony may end abruptly with no marriage taking 
place. The amount of the mahr having been decided, the bride’s 
maternal-uncle who is the wali or vakil (one who gives over the 
bride) and two witnesses calltKl gavah go the bride, her uncle 
entering into her room, and tell her that it has been decided to 
give her in marriage to so and so, the son of so and so, for such 
and such an amount as mahr and ask her consent. This is repeated 
thrice and she answers in the affirmative tlirice. After obtaining 
her consent, the kazi recites some verses from the Koran and tells 
the bridegroom that in the presence of the vakil and the gavah 
so and so, the daughter of so and so, has agreed to marry him 
for such and such an amount of mahr and asks for his consent to 
marry. He repeats this thrice and the bridegroom answers him 
thrice in the affirmative. Then some prayers are offered and 
sugarcandy and dates are waved round the bridegroom’s head and 
thrown among the guests, who eat them. Sweets are distributed 
among the non-Muslim guests and the Muslim guests are treated 
to a feast. Among the richer class the main dishes for the feast 
are hiryani, jarda, or shira. The poorer classes serve pulao and 
dal curry. Two persons eat from each plate. After dinner the 
guests depart, the close relative remaining behind. 

The same night or early in the following morning, a ceremony 
Is held in which the bride and bridegroom decked with flowers 
are seated together and songs are sung by women. This is known 
as jilwd. It is now that the bridegroom sees the face of his bride 
for the first time. Five women whose husbands are alive tie the 
lachchd (mangalsutra) round the bride’s neck. The couple are 
also presented with gifts. After this ceremony, early in the 
morning the bridal pair is accompanied to the bridegroom’s house. 
The bride’s grandmother, maternal-aunt or sister accompanies her. 
On the same occasion, jhaze, i.e., presents to the bride by her 
father, is also taken. The jhaze generally consists of useful house¬ 
hold articles such as furniture, cooking utensils, and so on. 

Subsequently, cither on the same day or a day or two later, 
the bridegroom’s party gives the valima feast, which is mainly 
intended for the bride’s party. This feast after marriage is in 
accordance with the Prophet’s course of conduct and is observed 
by Muslims all over. Guests on either party are invited. The 
feast is celebrated on a grand scale. The bridegroom is seated 
outside, garlanded and presented with gifts, beginning with his 
father-in-law. The bride is decorated in the women’s quarters and 
she is also presented with gifts by the women-folk. Next the 
bridal couple is seated together in the women’s quarter and songs 
are sung by women. There is no objection to any woman showing 
her face to the bridegroom on the occasion. 


The first five Fridays after the marriage are celebrated in a special 
manner. These celebrations are known as jumdgi. Early in the 
morning, the bride and the bridegroom are bathed, seated together 
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and rubbed with sandalwood paste and turmeric by the neighbour¬ 
ing women. Guests are invited to a feast. Out of the five Fridays, 
the first and the last are celebrated in the bridegroom’s house and 
the middle three in the bride’s house. 

Muslims who are educated and are conscious of their religious 
traditions are not in favour of the haldi-mendi type of wedding 
celebrations. The essentials of a Muslim marriage are: 
(1) Consent of the bride and the bridegroom. The bride has 
to be given over by her guardian to the bridegroom. The 
guardian, known as waii, is generally her father and, in his 
absence, some other relative as laid down by different schools of 
Muslim Law. In Dharwar, the bride’s maternal uncle acts as 
her wali even in the presence of her father. (2) Mahr, i.e., the 
bride price or dowry, which the bridegroom has to pay to the 
bride and over which the latter has full control. Among certain 
Muslims the mahr is a fixed amount, but in Dharwar it varies 
according to the circumstances of either party. (3) The wedding 
ceremony has to be performed by the kdzi. (4) According to the 
Prophet’s example, the bridegroom’s party has to give a dinner called 
valima feast to the bride’s party after the wedding. 

Now, marriages as above without other ceremonies are becoming 
increasingly common especially among the orthodox Muslims. But 
the tying of mangalsutra or karamani is important in all marriages. 

A man may divorce his wife at his own will and no justification 
for divorcing his wife is demanded from the husband by the Kuran. 
However, while divorcing his wife the husband has to pay her 
mahr if it has not already been paid. But in Dharwar divorces are 
few and far between. The poor economic condition of the people 
is no doubt a deterrent factor. A woman can claim divorce on 
the grounds of ill-treatment, insufficiency of maintenance and 
sterility on the part of the husband. Cases where women have 
asked for divorce are also rare. If a man wishes to divorce his 
wife he has only to say thrice that he divorces her. The divorce 
given by a man is called talak. The woman has to apply to the 
kdzi for the divorce and the divorce claimed by lier is called khald. 
No social disgrace is attached to a divorced man or woman, and 
they find no difficulty in securing their new partners. Widow 
remarriage is practised and young widows always remarry. Generally, 
a man, if marrying for the first time, docs not many a widow. 
There is, however, no objection to girls marrying widowers even 
when the former are marrying for the first time. Whereas the 
general tendency is to marry from among one’s own sub-community, 
so far as a widow is concerned, she can be married to a man from 
any Muslim community. If child marriage takes place the girl, if 
.she so desires, can declare the marriage void when she comes of 
ago, provided she has not lived with her husband until then. If 
a widow with children marries for the second time, her children 
by the first husband are looked after by the deceased husband’s 
relatives without any encumbrance upon the new husband. 

When a girl comes of age, she is made to sit in a corner of the 
house for ten days. On the tenth day she is bathed and a feast 
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is given to relatives. For all practical purposes, she is not 
considered to be impure during her subsequent menses, but every 
time she is in her monthly course, she cannot say her ordinary daily 
prayers and touch religious books for ten days. The lower classes 
of Muslims believe that a condition of menses in a woman conduces 
to various evil effects. 

The pregnancy of a woman is detected from the signs of giddiness, 
vomiting, excessive sleep, laziness, etc. The months are counted 
from the time of stoppage of the normal menses. After the 
fourth month, sexual intercourses are generally eliminated. If the 
woman is pregnant for the first time, in the seventh month, a ceremony 
called sdtvas is performed in the husband’s house. A feast is given 
and the parents of the woman present her with a sari and jacket. 
She is taken to her parent’s place at a convenient time for her 
first delivery; subsequent pregnancies and deliveries may take 
place in either place, without special ceremonies. 

When a person is on the verge of death he calls near him his 
relatives and friends and craves their forgiveness for whatever 
offences or faults he may have committed against them. If he owes 
any debt, arrangements are made to repay it and if unable to repay 
he begs forgiveness of the creditors. On his death arrangements 
are made for the disposal of the dead body as early as possible, the 
Muslims considering it as their grave responsibility to " dispose of ” 
a grown up girl or a dead body at the earliest opportunity. The body 
of the dead is bathed by the nearest relatives, the sons washing it 
first. TTie corpse is placed with its right side facing towards qibla 
(i.e., the holy mosque in Mecca). If the dead is a man, the corpse 
is covered with three pieces of white sheets of cloth, one covering 
from the neck to the feet and the other two covering the whole 
body from head to foot. For a woman in addition to the above 
three sheets, two other pieces are used, one covering the bosom 
and the other as an odhni. Before shrouding the body is rubbed 
with scents, camphor, incense, etc. The corpse is laid in a coflSn 
i jamza) which is available in the mosque for the common use. The 
coffin is covered with a cloth and decorated with flowers. If 
a married man dies without having paid the mahr to his wife, it is 
paid to her from his belongings. If he is not worth that amount 
a devoted wife generally forgives him. 

Next the coffin is carried to the cemetery, only men taking part 
in the funeral cortege and every one present giving his shoulder 
to the coffin at least once. The kdzi also accompanies, and mullahs 
and fakirs read verses from the Kuran. In the cemetery first the 
usual prayers are said. The tomb is dug north-south, and the body 
is laid in it with the head tilted towards the right so as to face 
Mecca. Some verses from the Kuran are read over solid pieces of 
mud and they are kept near the head. Big stones are kept above 
the body without touching it and so as to prevent mud falling on 
it and mud is put over the stones. Every man has to put into the 
grave three handfuls of mud. When the grave is completely filled 
in, two stones are kept over it on either ends and two plants or 
branches of trees are planted. Then the fatiha-, i.e., the opening 
chapter of the Kuran, is read. Charity consisting of salt, wheat, 
cloui, or coins are distributed among the poor. 
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Returning home, the mourners are consoled. Food is not cooked 
at home but neighbours bring cooked food to the house of 
mourning and eat with the bereaved members. Only vegetarian food 
consisting of rice, dal, curds, etc., is taken on such occasions. On 
the third day known as zidrat (visiting), friends and relatives go 
to visit the house of mourning and read verses from the Koran. 
They are given sugarcandy, dates, sweetmeats called hatdsd, parched 
rice, gram, betel, ete. Some go to the cemetery and place wreaths 
on the grave, offer prayers for the dead and distribute alms to the 
poor. In some families, espeeially among the lower elasses a lamp 
is kept burning night and day for ten days on the spot where the 
person had breathed his last. 
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On the tenth day which is known as dasaumvd, a feast is given 
to relatives and the poor, and the fdtiha is read. The 20th day is 
called bisvd. Halva and wheat capdties are distributed among 
the poor on this day. The death ceremonies end on the 40th day 
called chdlisavd on which day a feast is given to the poor. Some 
observe the death anniversaries every year which are known as 
harsim. 

When two or more Muslims meet they salute each other. The Salutation, 
form of salutation is : “assaldmn alamhim" (may God protect 
you). It is returned as va-alaykum-u-ssaldm" (may God 
protect ^ you also). Salutation is obligatory according to the 
Prophet’s course of conduct, i.e., sunnah, but returning flie saluta¬ 
tion is obligatory according to God's instructions, i.e., fardz. If one 
person meets two others the former should greet Ae latter first; 
the younger should greet the older; those who stand should salute 
those who sit; one who walks should greet one who is stationary; 
one who walks fast should greet one who walks slowly; those who 
ride on vehicles should salute those who walk. While entering 
a house or going out of it those who do so should salute those 
who are at home. These are the common modes of salutation. 

But if the on© who is expected to salute first does not do so then 
the other should greet first. In fine all Muslims whether 
acquaintances or strangers are enjoined to greet each other so as 
to foster the spirit of brotherhood. It is to be noted that in this 
mode of greeting social prestige does not arise. But in Dharwar 
generally it is the inferior who greets first the superior no matter 
under what circumstances they meet. 


As familiarity with outside women is taboo and no Muslim male Etiquettes, 

can look at the faces of women other than those of his wife and 
those women who come under the prohibited degree for the 
purpose of marriage, strict convention must be observed while 
going to a house not one’s own. While entering a house one should 
tap at the door even if the house is one’s own so that should there 
be any outside women at home they may cover their faces. When 
a stranger or an outsider wants to enter inside a hoUse he .should stand 
by the sijje of the entrance and tap the door thrice. If the ma l e 
members are at home they will receive him. If there are no male 
members at home then the women will send some children to tell 
the man that the man of the house is not in. If he is a guest come 
to stay they will make arrangements for him to stay ^ough 
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the children and in the meantime send for the host. If no children 
are available then the woman herself will go near the entrance and 
without showing herself tell the outsider in a coarse voice that the 
man of the house is not at home and that he could find him in such 
and such a place. The woman should behave in such a manner 
that the men other than her husband should not feel attracted 
towards her. The poorer and the lower classes do not observe 
pardah and they do not follow the above procedure. 

If two persons fall out with each other, they should reconcile 
immediately. The one who takes the initiative first in this direction 
gains more merit. The guests are treated with great attention 
and no stranger who visits a Muslim house goes back without taking 
at least a cup of tea. 

Muslims should never remain in enmity with one another. 
Friendly relations must always be maintained with neighbours. 
The sick should be visited and tended after if need be, feelings 
of others should not be hurt, i.e., if one knows that by calling 
a person of low occupation by his occupational name he is likely 
to be hurt, one should not call him by that name. Old men and 
learned people must be respected. The ignorant and lower classes 
of Muslims do not pay much heed to these precepts. 

When in company of other people one should so conduct oneself 
that one’s behaviour does not annoy or embarrass the rest. The 
young should bow their heads in the presence of elders as a mark 
of respect. The orders of the superiors should be carried out in so 
far as they do not lead them into committing sin. The mother 
should be specially respected and the father comes next in 
importance. 

Most Muslims especially among the lower classes are illiterate. 
At present more and more Muslims are sending their children to 
school. They however attach more importance to religious educa¬ 
tion and many of the localities engage instructors to impart religious 
instruction to their children. 

'Their main calling is business and various trades. As they do 
not aspire to be employed in Government service, they are not keen 
on sending their children for liigher education. The Muslims known 
by the various occupational names are generally engaged in the 
corresponding occupations. But the Muslims in the general 
category, i.e.. Shaikhs, Syeds and Pathans, especially Shaikhs 
who form the large bulk of the Muslim population, are to 
be found engaged in almost every profession, business, trade or 
employment and they do not derive their names from the type of 
work they are engaged in. 

Almost all Muslims in Dharwar and Hubli speak a sort of Urdu 
ealled Deccan Hindustani. But the dialects of different classes vary 
both in the degree of the mixture of words drawn from languages 
like Kannada, Marathi, etc., and their accents. 



PART IV—ECONOMIC ORGANIZATION. 

CHAPTER 4-GENERAL ECONOMIC SURVEY. 

CHAPTER 4. 

It is INTENDEU TO DEVOTE TIES Pabt to a fairly detailed account of General Economic 
the main features of economic life in Dharwar District. The following Survey, 
chapters, therefore, deal at some length with subjects like agri- ntroducti . 
culture, industry, trade and commerce, other occupations, finance, 
and transport and communications in the region. An attempt is 
also made to give a broad idea of the standard of life of the people 
both in rural and in urban areas and to' indicate the potentialities 
of economic progress in the future by drawing particular attention 
to those natural resources and peculiarities of the district in which 
it enjoys a position of advantage. The brief survey of economic 
conditions contained in this chapter would serve as an introduction 
to the more detailed study which follows in subsequent chapters. 

The population of the Dharwar district was 8,82,479 in 1881, and Popolatioh, 
15,75,386 in 1951. As, however, the 1951 population included 
approximately 1,72,750 persons belonging to the State areas merged 
into the district in 1949, the population of the pre-merger areas in 
1951 must be taken to be not more than 14,02,636. On this basis, 
the percentage increase in population over the period of 70 year.s 
(1881-1951) is 57-8. The process of urbanization has not gone on 
very rapidly and the district continues even to-day to be predomi¬ 
nantly agricultural, as much as 69 per cent, of the population having 
agriculture as their principal means of livelihood and over 14 per 
cent, having it as a subsidiary or secondary means. In many of the 
towns in the district population has not increased to a greater extent 
than in the district as a whole. It is only in six towns, viz., Gadag, 

Hubh, Haveri, Byadgi, Dharwar and Ranebenmn that the number 
of residents has more than doubled during the course of the last 
seventy years. Gadag, Hubli and Ranebennur owe their growth 
mainly to' industrial and commercial development ; Dharwar and 
Haveri to their being centres of administration; and Byadgi to its 
being a centre of the chillie trade. 

Of the total population of 15,75,386 in 1951, 4,63,007 were self 
supporting persons, 2,26,398 earning dependants, and 8,85,981 non¬ 
earning dependants. The agricultural class (i.e., those depending on 
agriculture as the principal means of livelihood) numbered 10,88,312. 
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CHAPTER 4. Among these, the self-supporting persons were 3,20,938, 
GeneraI~Eranoinic dependants 1,84,934, and non-earning dependants 5,82,440. 

Survey. Following another method of classification, among the agricultural 

Population. classes—(j) cultivators of land wholly or mainly owned and their 

dependants numbered 6,05,698; (ii) cultivators of land wholly or 
mainly unowned and their dependants, 1,42,306; (iii) cultivating 
labourers and their dependants, 2,85,227; (iv) non-cultivating owners 
of land, agricultural rent-receivers, and their dependants, 55,081. 
The non-agricultural class (i.e., those whose principal means of live¬ 
lihood were pursuits other than agriculture) numbered 4,87,074, and 
were composed of 1,42,069 self-suporting persons, 41,464 earning 
dependants, and 3,03,541 non-earning dependants. This class was 
also distributed as under: (i) production other than cultivation, 
1,82,893; (ii) commerce, 1,13,885; (iii) transport, 25,019; and 
(iv) other services and miscellaneous sources, 1,65,277. There were 
several among the population who, in addition to their principal 
means of livelihood, had a secondary occupation. Agriculture 
provided such occupation to 226,738 persons, and non-agricultural 
pursuits to 70,960 persons.* 

Cultivated Abea. q£ nearly 34 lakhs of acres the cultivated area 

covers 80-2 per cent, and forests 8 per cent. Cultivable waste_is 
only about 86,000 acres and permanent pastures and grazing ground 
cover about 1,00,000 acres. The forests are situated in the west. 
The average rainfall is 27-2", but rainfall varies from 18" near 
Mundargi in the east to over 36" in the hilly area of the west. 
Agriculture in the district depends mainly on rainfall. In 1950-51, 
the total cropped area was nearly 27 lakhs of acres, of which only 
4-2 per cent, were under irrigation. Most of the irrigation is by 
tanks in the malnad area or western belt and by wells in the gadimd 
or the central belt of the district. There is only one Government 
canal (the Dharma Canal) which commands an area of about 
13,500 acres and waters a part of the Hangal taluka. The major 
perennial rivers that run through the district are the Malaprabha 
and the Tungabhadra, but these have not yet been harnessed for 
purposes of irrigation. 

Nearly 23,50,000 acres of the district (70 per cent, of the total 
area) is composed of black soils, which are well suited for the 
cultivation of cotton. Its brown soils, which cover between 6,00,000 
and 6,50,000 acres (i.e., 19 per cent, of the total area) are suited for 
groundnut and chillies. In the sandy soils, covering nearly 
1,00,000 acres and mainly located in the eastern and nortii-eastern 
corners, groundnut thrives well. 

Fcx>d-crop8. The main food crops are jowar, rice and wheat among cereals; 

kulthi (horse gram), gram and tur among pulses, and fruits and 
vegetables. Cotton, groundnut, chillies and saflSower are the chief 
non-food crops. Food crops cover 63 per cent, of the total cropped 
area. In normal years Dharwar produces cereals not only enough to 
meet its own requirements but also to export a small surplus. Jowar 
covers 7,25,000 acres (i.e., 27 per cent, of the total cropped area), 

•Census of India, 1951, Vol. IV, Bombay, Saurashtra and Kutch, Part U. 
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wheat 2,60,000 acres (i.e., 10 per cent.), and rice 1,72,000 acres 
(i.e., 6-3 per cent.). 

Dharwar is fortunate in regard to its non-food crops. In 1950-51 
cotton covered an area of about 5,30,000 acres, i.e., 20 per cent, of 
the total cropped area of the district; groundnut about 2,00,000 
acres (7-3 per cent.) ; chillies 90,000 acres (3-3 per cent.) ; and 
safflower 35,000 acres. Experiments have been going on since 1829 
for the improvement of the varieties of cotton grown in the district. 
Bombay Karnatak was the first cotton-growing region in India to 
produce American cotton in bulk, and the variety known as Dharwar- 
American has been known to the trade now for a long time. The local 
variety of Kumpta has also received the attention of the research 
station at Dharwar. The result of researches has been the evolution 
of superior varieties of cotton. Two varieties, viz., Jayadhar and 
Laxmi, recently evolved by the Agricultural Department and spread¬ 
ing over the district, are stated to be popular among mills which 
require cotton of long staple. Hardly 5 per cent, of the cotton 
produced in the district is consumed within the district; all the rest 
is exported to markets inside the Bombay State and also outside. 
Yearly exports of cotton from the district amount to 1,20,000 bales 
of 400 lbs., and exports of groundnut are estimated to exceed 8,40,000 
Bombay maunds of shelled groundnut seed. Dharwar is an 
important supplier of chilUes not only to districts in the Bombay 
State but also to the whole of India. The annual exports of this 
commodity is estimated to be more than 1,00,000 Bombay maunds. 

Except some sandalwood, very little is exported from Dharwar 
forests. Their major products are sandalwood, timber, firewood, 
and charcoal, and minor products arc negligible. The revenue of 
the forests in 1952-53 amounted only to Rs. 8,38,214, Rs. 3,56,482 
of which was contributed by sandalwood. 

Compared with 1900-01, the pressure of population on land has 
increased slightly in 1950-50. The total area available for cultiva¬ 
tion in 1900-01 was 24,12,487 acres (including 3,40,077 under current 
fallows and 68,868 acres under cultivated area available for cultiva¬ 
tion), working out at 2-17 acres per head of the population (11,13,298), 
and the actual area cultivated was 20,03,542 acres or 1-8 acres per 
head. In 1949, the merged States brought to the district a total area 
of nearly 4,20,000 acres, a cultivable area of 3,88,000 acres and 
a population of nearly 1,72,000. In 1950-51, while the actual area 
available for cultivation was 28,69,476 acres (including 1,44,904 acres 
under current and other fallows and 86,153 acres under “ uncultivated 
cultivable waste”) or 1’82 acres per head of the population 
(15,75,386), the net area shown was 26,38,418 acres or 1'67 acres 
per head. 

Statistics of distribution of land are available only for 19,61,243 acres 
(both khaha and inam) for the year 1947-48. More than 60 per 
cent, of this area, viz., 11,82,848 acres, was distributed among 

I, 53,641 holders holding less than 15 acres each, giving an average 
of 7-7 acres per holder; 5,40,970 acres, or nearly 28 per cent., among 

II, 700 holders holding over 25 and up to 100 acres each, giving 
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an average of 46 acre.s per holder. The rest, viz., 2,37,425 acres, 
forming 12 per cent, of the total acreage, was distributed among 
880 holders holding over 100 acres each, giving an average of nearly 
270 acres each. Between 1882-83 and 1947-48, the number of 
holders increased from 77,478 to 1,66,231, although the area for 
which statistics are given in 1947-48 was less by nearly two lakhs 
of acres than the figure for 1882-83. The rise in the percentage 
of tlie number of small holders (i.e., holders of five acres and less) 
was phenomenal,, from 9’9 to 43-2, but the percentage of medium 
holders (i.e., holders of 25 acres and less) rose from 44'5 to only 
49-2. The percentage of bigger holders fell from 42-7 to 7. While 
the average size of a holding in 1882-83 was 27-9 acres, in 1947-48 
it worked out at 11-4 acres. The fragmentation of each holding 
makes the holding in many cases uneconomic. A recent sample 
survey of holdings in the Karnatak districts shows that the average 
size of holdings in the Dharwar district is 13-36 acres and that the 
number of fragments per holding is 2-41. The average size of a 
fragment, therrfore, comes to 5-54 acres. The Bombay Prevention 
of Fragmentation and Consolidation of Holdings Act, 1947, is being 
implemented to consolidate uneconomic fragments and improve the 
present position. 

The Bombay Tenancy and Agricultural Lands Act of 1948 has 
been enacted to give security of tenure to tenants. The Act has 
fixed the maximum rate of rent at one-third and one-lourth ot the 
total crop in the case of non-irrigated lands and irrigated lands 
respectively. It also gives powers to Government to fix rent at 
a rate lower than the maximum laid down by the Act. In November 
1952 Government issued a notification fixing, in the case of all 
lands, whether irrigated or not, one-sixth of the crops as the 
maximum rent payable by tenants of lands situated in the Dharwar 
district. A valuable right in favour of the tenant has been conferred 
in the form of the privilege of purchasing his holding from the 
landlord under certain conditions. This law is expected to bring 
about a more even distribution of land among cultivating owners. 

The field tools and implements used generally by agriculturists 
continue to be of the old and indigenous type, though some modern 
improved imidements have been introduced. Iron ploughs are 
slowly replacing the indigenous wooden ones. Government 
maintain 12 tractors in the district for hire, and 30 to 35 tractors 
are owned by individual cultivators. Recently pumps worked by 
electric motors and oil engines have been coming into use in certain 
parts of the district. The high cost and the limited use of improved 
implements make the progress of their introduction very slow. 

Mechanization of agricultural operations has not proceeded to 
such extent as to diminish the importance of livestock in those 
operations. Livestock continues to be a valuable possession of every 
farmer. In rural areas, a farmer’s status and efficiency are judged 
by the number of cattle that he keeps. In 1948-49, there were 
3,17,000 bullocks, 1,99,000 cows, 46,000 he-buffaloes, 1,68,000 she- 
buffaloes and 2,58,000 sheep and goats in the district, showing a small 
increase over the figures of 1882. Efforts are being made to improve 
the breed of cattle and sheep. 
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Agricultural wages in rural areas are paid both in kind and in 
cash. The average wage rate for a male labourer in agriculture is 
about Re. 1 per day in the district, but wages vary between towns 
and rural areas. In certain rural areas, a wage rate as low as 
14 annas is found, and in industrial areas it is as much as Rs. 2-8-0. 
Female labourers get only half these rates and children get from 
annas 8 to Rs. 1-4-0. Skilled operations command high wages even 
in rural areas. 

Although failure of the monsoon causes frequent famines and 
scarcity conditions in several talukas of the district, especially in the 
eastern talukas, improved transport and State help have in recent 
years blunted the edge of these famines. 

Industrially Dharwar is backward. It has no coal, iron or other 
mineral deposits which can be mined commercially. Hydro-electric 
power has not yet been developed, although recently the Bombay 
State has entered into an agreement with the Mysore State for the 
supply of electric power from the Jog Scheme, and part of this supply 
is for distribution in the Dharwar District. The Census Report for 
1951 returns only 48,705 persons as engaged in industries (i.e., 
" processing and manufacture,” and “ construction and utilities ”). 
Mechanized industries are confined to cotton ginning and pressing; 
cotton spinning and weaving; general engineering (represented 
mainly by the Railway Workshop at Hubli) ; a small factory engaged 
in the manufacture of fertilisers; a single factory manufacturing ply¬ 
wood and tea-chests; a few rice mills; printing presses; two small 
saw mills; two small mills, one engaged in the production of hosiery 
and the other in the production of twisted art silk yam ; and oil¬ 
crushing factories. Of these, cotton ginning and pressing and cotton 
textiles is the largest group, and in this group more than 30 per cent, 
of the total number engaged in industries were employed. In 1952, 
there were 114 cotton ginning and pressing factories registered under 
section 2(m)(i) of the Factories Act, 1&8 (i.e., factories employ¬ 
ing ten or more workers and using power). Cotton spinning and 
weaving mills were, however, only seven, of which four were small 
power-loom factories and only three were large units. 

Among the small-scale industries carried on without the aid of 
power, handloom weaving of cotton and woollen goods is the most 
important. This is in keeping with the position of Dharwar as 
a large cotton-producing district. According to the census of small- 
scale industries carried out in 1951, this industry alone employed 
nearly 17,800 persons. A census of handlooms carried out in the 
Bombay State in 1946 revealed that Dharwar was the third biggest 
district in the State in respect of numbers of handlooms, containing 
as many as 12,965 looms. This industry is estimated to consume 
annually 20,000 bales of yarn valued at two crores of rupees on the 
basis of the prices prevaihng in 1952-53. The products of this 
industry are mainly khans and saries, which are sold both inside and 
outside the district. Other small-scale industries carried on without 
the aid of power are those which have been in existence for a long 
time and are carried on in the traditional way, i.e., carpentry, smithy, 
leather industries, tanning, oil pressing, manufacture of copper and 
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CHAPTER 4. brass ware, lime manufacture, etc. Bidi manufacture has developed 
® slzc kccping pace with the growing demand for bidis. In 

Survey. many as ^ establishments coming under the Factories Act 

Industries. were engaged in manufacture of bidis and employed about 1,800 

workers. These factories were located mainly in Dharwar, Hubli, 
Gadag, Ranebennur and Gajendragad. 

Trade. Aecording to the census of 1951, the various trades in the district, 

wholesale and retail, money-lending, banking and other financial 
business, real estate, and insurance, provided the principal means of 
livelihood to 1,13,885 persons or 7'2 per cent, of the population and 
a subsidiary means of livelihood to 6,448 persons. Excluding 
dependants, the self-supporting persons engaged in these trades 
numbered 30,960. Of these 8,586 were in rural areas, and 22,374 
in urban areas. Retail trade employed 26,627 persons; money-lend¬ 
ing, banking, etc., 2,786 persons; and wholesale trade 1,484; leaving 
62 persons in insurance, and a lone individual in real estate. 

Dharwar being an inland district, its traders do not generally 
engage themselves in direct foreign imports or exports. Its trade 
is patterned to the needs of its own population, and is generally 
confined to goods locally produced or imported for consumption in 
the district. There is only a small volume of re-export trade in 
timber and cardamom imported from the adjoining district of 
Kanara. 

The export trade is mostly in cotton, groundnut and chillies. Out 
of the 120,000 bales of cotton exports, about half goes to Bombay, 
and the rest in small quantities to Ahmedabad, Sholapur, Gokak, 
Madras, Coimbatore, Kanpur, Ujjain, Bangalore, Davangere, Barsi, 
etc. Important centres of wholesale trade in cotton are Hubli, 
Gadag, Dharwar, Ranebennur, Nargund and Annegiri. The chief 
centres of groundnut trade are Hubli, Dharwar, Gadag, Haveri, 
Ranebennur, Nargund, Kundgol, Savanur and Hole Alur. Byadgi 
is the chief centre of the chilli trade. 

Retail and wholesale trade in foodstufiFs alone (in 1951) gives 
employment to 16,714 persons, i.e., 54 per cent, of the total of 

30,960 self-supporting persons employed in all trades. Wholesale 
trade in commodities other than foodstuffs gives employment only 
to 414 persons. Retail trade in textile and leather goods engages 
3,194 persons (8 per cent.) ; retail trade in fuel (including petrol) 
1,123 persons (2'8 per cent.); money-lending, banking, etc., 2,786 
persons (7 per cent.) ; retail trade otherwise unclassified 6,666 
persons (16-5 per cent.). This pattern of trade reflects the predomi¬ 
nantly agricultural character of the district. 

Retail traders are well distributed over the villages of the district, 
although the bulk of their number work in towns. Almost every 
village has one or more of retail shops, and the average for the 
whole district works out at 7 shops for a village. There are more 
than 130 centres in the district •\imere periodical markets are held. 
These centres also help in assembling ' and distributing goods. 
A large number of fairs are held in places of religious importance, 
and at these fairs considerable quantities of agricultural and other 
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commodities are brought for sale. In the year 1948-49, 128 fairs 
M^ere held in the district as a whole. The pedlars too form 
a connecting link between the rural consumers and the traders in 
the towns. Although the establishment of a large number of shops 
in rural areas and the growth of periodical markets and fairs tend 
to discourage peddling as a profession, pedlars have not entirely 
disappeared from any of the talukas of the district. Like the 
pedlars in rural areas, hawkers in towns play an important part in 
the retail trade. These hawkers, however, are to be found only 
in the towns of Gadag, Dharwar, Hubli, Gudgeri, Laxmeshwar and 
Ranebennur, and their number is estimated at about 350. 

The sales tax returns for the three months ending 31st March 
1951 show that there were 1,587 dealers (i.e., as defined in the 
Sales Tax Act) and their turnover came to Rs. 7-6 crores. This 
turnover does not represent the turnover of all traders, because 
“ dealers ” under the Sales Tax Act are fairly big traders—generally 
speaking, having a turnover of more than Rs. 30,000 a year—and 
a large number of petty traders are excluded from the returns. 

The traders and merchants in the district have formed several 
organizations of their own to bring about close co-operation amongst 
their members and to formulate common policies to promote their 
business. In many cases disputes among the merchants are referred 
to these organisations for amicable settlement. 

The seventy years that have elapsed after the publication of the 
old Gazetteer have seen many changes in the field of finance. As 
stated in the old Gazetteer in 1880, except a few money-lenders and 
the Hubli Branch of the Bombay Bank (opened in 1870), there 
were few bankers in the district, and Hubli was the only place where 
banking operations were carried on to any large extent. The chief 
business of the Bank of Bombay in Hubli was the buying of bills 
drawn on Bombay by the purchasers of Dharwar cotton. It had 
few depositors and the yearly dealings of the bank averaged not 
more than Rs. 60 lakhs. Most of the funds invested in the trade 
of Hubli belonged to Bombay; the share of the Hubli traders was 
small. Two or three merchants at Dharwar, about a ten at Hubli, 
and a few traders of Bombay working in Dharwar dealt in bills 
of exchange. No kind of insurance business was carried on in any 
of the Dharwar centres. Savings of any bulk were confined to 
traders, large land-holders, money-lenders, pleaders, high Govern¬ 
ment officials and shopkeepers. Small savings made by shepherds, 
shoe-makers and others were often buried in secret places and not 
invested. No investment in Government securities had been made 
by the people of Dharwar. There were only a few joint stock com¬ 
panies in Hubli and Dharwar and a solitary cotton mill in Hubli, in 
which a few traders and other classes had invested money. Savings 
bank deposits did not total even a lakh of rupees. Money-lending 
did not form the sole business of anyone; it was combined with 
other forms of business. Anyone who had spare cash, even a few 
annas to spare, was anxious to lend to some neighbour. Money- 
lending in Dharwar is, however, stated to have been free from the 
remorseless exactions current in other parts of the Deccan. 
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CHAPTER 4. During the last seventy years the volume of trade in Dharwar 
— , has grown, and radical changes have taken place in the agencies 

******^Survr*"***”**^ financial operation. Co-operative societies now take 

Finance. the pride of place in Dharwar’s financial organization. In Bombay 
State, it was in the Dharwar District tliat the first co-operative 
society under the Act of 1904 was registered, and during all the 
subsequent years the district has nurtured the co-operative move¬ 
ment very well indeed. There are now five types of these societies 
working in the district. The activities of three of them, viz., 
(1) agricultural co-operative credit societies, (2) multi-purpose 
societies, and (3) land mortgage banks, are confined to agriculturists. 
The fourth, non-agricultural co-operative credit societies, are mostly 
urban societies supplying credit to members who are generally 
traders, artisans, factory workers, salary earners, etc. residing in towns. 
The fifth is the central financing agency, the Karnatak Central 
Co-operative Bank Ltd. 

In 1950-51 agricultural credit societies and land mortgage banks, 
which work mainly in the field of agriculture, were 720 in number, 
had a share capital of over Rs. 16 lakhs and working capital of over 
Rs. 91 lakhs. They had deposits from members and non-members 
to the tune of Rs. 11 lakhs and had advanced loans to members to 
the extent of Rs. 65 lakhs. The non-agricultural societies numbered 
81, had a membership of 29,287, share capital of Rs. 16 lakhs and 
wotking capital of Rs. 73 lakhs. Their deposits from members and 
non-members were to the tune of Rs. 39 lakhs, and their loans to 
the members were to the extent of Rs. 45 lakhs. The four land 
mortgage banks had a membership of 2,899 and Rs. 22,000 as share 
capital and Rs. 4 laklis as working capital. The Karnatak Central 
Co-operative Bank had a membership of 2,511 individuals and 727 
societies, share capital of Rs. 14 lakhs and working capital of 
Rs. 1,77 lakhs. Loans due to it from members amounted to Rs. 24 
lakhs and from societies to Rs. 65 lakhs. Deposits made with it and 
its borrowings from various sources amounted to Rs. 1,54 lakhs. 

In spite of this phenomenal advance in the field of co-operation, 
money-lenders still continue to perform an important function in 
the finance of die district. Licensed money-lenders, as on 31st July 
1951, numbered 245 and the amount of loans advaneed by them 
stood at Rs. 1,60 lakhs. Money-lending ean now be done only by 
money-lenders registered under the Bombay Money-lenders Act 
(XXXI of 1946), and their operations are regulated and controlled 
under the Act. 

Joint stock banks come next. They are 17 in number. They 
operate in fifteen centres of the district, mostly taluka headquarters, 
and have 41 branches in these centres. Fifteen are banks registered 
outside the district and only two are registered in the district. The 
assets of the two banks registered in the district totalled Rs. 27 lakhs 
in 1951. Deposit figures were obtained for twelve of the banks 
and their branches, and they totalled on 31st March 1950 Rs. 1,34 
lakhs. 
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Of late Government have liberalized their policy of advancing CHAPTER 4. 
loans to agriculturists in the form of tagai. In 1949-50 the amount — 

outstanding as tagai was nearly Rs. 18 lakhs. There is a scheme Genera^conomic 
worked by the Department of Industrial Co-operatives and Village Finance. 
Industries for giving loans to small industries, individual artisans, 
educated unemployed, etc., but the amount advanced so far is 
negligible. 

As already stated, the habit of depositing savings with co-operative 
societies and joint stock banks has grown to a large extent. Whereas 
in the year 1881 deposits in the postal savings banks amounted only 
to Rs. 62,220, in 1950 these deposits stood at Rs. 49 lakhs. In addition, 
an amount of nearly Rs. 7 lakhs was invested in National Savings 
Certificates. Apart from the deposits of Rs. 1,34 lakhs in joint 
stock banks, a good deal of people’s money is invested in joint stock 
companies. What amount of money is invested by the people of 
Dharwar in Government securities is not known. In the year 1951, 
the share capital of joint stock companies registered in the district 
was nearly Rs. 58 lakhs, and a sum of Rs. 2*5 lakhs was deposited 
with these companies. It is not possible to compute the amount 
invested by the people of Dharwar in companies registered outside 
the district. The amount of money actually invested in the form 
of insurance, either life or general, js not available, but looking to 
the number of insurance workers in the district, viz., 62 in 1951, it 
may be inferred that a good amount of money is being saved in 
this form. 

Vast improvements have taken place in the transport system of the Transport. 
district during the last seventy years, both as regards roads and 
railways. Railway construction was begun in the district only at 
the end of 1882, and the system of railway now running through 
the district was completed by the beginning of 1887. The whole 
distr ict has now 197 miles of meter gauge railway with thirty 
stations. During 1950-51, more than 52 million outward passengers 
and 4 million tons of goods were booked from these stations. 

According to the census of 1951, the railway gave employment to 
3,025 persons in the district. 

The road system has also developed a great deal and the district 
has now a network of several well built roads. The Poona- 
Bangalore National Highway runs through the entire length of the 
district, covering 108 miles. There are in all 1,123 miles of metalled 
roads and 577 miles of unmetalled roads. This works out at one 
mile of road to 926 persons of the population and to an area of 
3*11 square miles on the average. These roads connect the district 
with all the neighbouring districts. There are 12 major bridges or 
causeways over the roads, and 30 ferries to take passengers and 
vehicles over rivers where bridges are not in existence. In 
important centres are to be found resting places like district 
bungalows, travellers’ bungalows, rest houses, dharamshalas, etc. 

In the matter of posts and telegraphs, the district is well served. 

Besides the chief receiving and distributing head office at Dharwar, 
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CHAPTER 4. there are 32 sub-post offices and 142 branch offices spread over 
— the talukas of the district. There are 28 telegraph offices and 

General Economic Q telephone exchanges. 

^I’ransfort' 

The latest development in the transport system is the advent of 
the Bombay State Road Transport Corporation. It was in pursu¬ 
ance of the general policy of nationalisation of road transport that 
the Corporation was formed. Hubli has become an independent 
division of the State Transport organization. The jurisdiction of 
this division covers the whole of the Dharwar district (except for 
a small portion of its territory in the north-west) and a major portion 
of the Kanara district. The Corporation has a number of work¬ 
shops, repair sheds, and garages in the district. The working of 
the Corporation provides safe and comfortable travel to the public. 

Dharwar also possesses an All-India Radio station established in 
January 1950. The radio frequency of this station is one kilowatt. 
The broadcasts are primarily in Kannada. 
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Agriculture is the predominant occupation in Dharwar district, 
and the census figures of 1951 show that it provides means of 
livelihood to 69 08 per cent, of the total population. The decen¬ 
nial census figures for the past seventy years, owing to changes in 
the methods of enumeration and classification, do not provide 
a consistent record, from decade to' decade, of the changes in the 
structure of the population actually engaged in agriculture. These 
changes have to be gauged from the figures of population given 
in the census reports under the head “Rural”, which include not 
only persons engaged in agriculture and allied occupations but also 
those engaged in definitely non-agricultural occupations. These 
figures show that, during the progression of the past seven decades, 
the increase in the niral population has not kept pace with that in 
tlie urban population. This is illustrated by the fdlowing table 


TABLE No. 1. 

Dharwar Population : Rural and Urban : 1881-1951. 




Rural. 

Urban. 

Year. 

Total 

Population. 

Number. 

Percentage 
of the 
total 

population. 

Number. 

Percentage 
of the 
total 

population. 

1881 

8,82,907 

7,36,170 

83*2 

1,47,737 

16-8 

1891 

10.51,314 

8,15,569 

77-6 

2,36,74.5 

22-5 

1901 

11,13,298 

8,87,697 

79-7 

2,25,601 

20-3 

1911 

10,26,005 

8,23,750 

80-2 

2,02,255 

19-8 

1921 

10,36,324 

7,97,120 

76-9 

2,39,804 

23-1 

1931 

11,02,677 

8,20,314 

74-3 

2,82,363 

25-7 

1941 

12,01,016 

9,07,228 

76-6 

2,93,788 

24-6 

1951 

15,73,388 

10,82,582 

68-7 

4,92,804 

31-3 


During the period 1881-1951, the total population increased from 
8,82,907 to 15,75,386, which means an addition of 6,82,479 during 
seventy years. This addition, however, is partly due to the merger 
in the district of areas of certain Indian States in 1949. Accord¬ 
ing to an estimate prepared by the Bureau of Economics and 
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Statistics, these merged areas had a population of about 1,50,000 on 
the basis of the 1941 census. Therefore, the population in 1941 
of the areas for which figures of population are given in 1951 census 
must be taken to be 12,01,016 plus 1,50,000, i.e., 13,51,016. The 

increase from 1941 to 1951 has been only 2,24,370, i.e., by a percent¬ 
age of 16 • 6. Adding this percentage to the population of the merged 
areas in 1941 (i.e., 1,50,000) we may estimate the population of the 
merged areas in 1951 as 1,72,750. Therefore, the population in the 
pre-merged areas of the Dharwar district in 1951 must be taken 
to be only 14,02,636, or an increase of 5,10,729 over a period of 
seventy years. This gives a percentage of 57-8 of the total 
population in 1881. 


Going by the census figures alone, the rise in urban population 
in the district as a whole has been from 1,47,737 in 1881 to 4,92,804 
in 1951, i.e., a rise of 233-5 per cent. But this is more apparent 
than real. The merger of the State areas has created a compli¬ 
cation in the figures. The towns in merged areas are 8 in number, 
and they contained in 1951 a population of 59,522. In calculating 
the rate of urbanization, this figure has to be deducted from the 
urban figure for 1951. This gives for 1951 an urban population 
only of 4,33,282, giving a percentage increase of 193-3 from 1881. 
Even this percentage is not a real indication of all-round urbani¬ 
zation. In fact, urbanization in the district has been confined to 
a few old villages and the new town of Gajendragad. Leaving out 
the eight merged area towns, according to the census of 1951, there 
are in Dharwar 21 towns, with a population of over 5,000. Of these, 
seven are towns grown out of old villages by natural increase in 
population. It is not possible to estimate the degree of urbani¬ 
zation these towns have achieved, as figures of population for them 
are not available for all the years from 1881. E.xcept Gajendragad, 
the other six of these towns (Alnavar, Hulkeri, Kalghatgi, Annegiri, 
Ron and Shiggaon) had in 1951 an average population of only 
7,009. 


The following table* gives a list of (A) the old towns, and (B) 
two merged towns (for which alone of the merged towns compara¬ 
tive figures are available in 1881), their population in 1881 and 
1951, and the percentage increase in population between those 
years 


TABLE No. 2. 


Population of Towns, Dhahwah, 1881 and 1951. 


1 

Population. 

Percentage 

increase. 

Town. j 

1881. 

1951. 

Eubli 

36,677 

1 

1,29,609 

253-4 

Dharwar 

26,520 

66,671 

151-0 

Gadag 

17,001 

1_ 

66,609 

285-3 


"See also p. 109 in “People and Their Culture” for population figures from 
1901-51. 
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1H81. 

1951. 




Population. 

(*4)—contd. 




Ranebennur 

10,202 

25,282 

147-8 

Haveri 

6,652 

16,470 

191-4 

Byadgi 

4,116 

11,625 

182-4 

Nargund 

7,874 

9,573 

21-6 

Naregal 

6,071 

8,847 

46-7 

Hangal 

6,272 

8,846 

67-7 

Bankapur 

6,037 

8,214 

36-0 

Navalgund 

7,810 

8,171 

4-6 

Mulgund 

6,386 

7,924 

47-1 

Mundaigi 

3,826 

6,564 

71-6 

Tuminkatti 

4,622 

5,688 

23-0 

(B) 




Savanur 

7,640 

14,784 

93-6 

Lakshmeshwar 

10,274 

13,339 

29-8 

In group “A”, Navalgund has remained stationary and five 


others, viz., Nargund, Tuininkatti, Bankapur, Naregal, and Mulgund 
have fallen below the increase for the district as a whole 
(57-8 per cent.). The highest percentage increase has been in 
Gadag, followed by Hubli, Haveri, Byaclgi, Dharwar, Ranebennur, 
Mundargi and Hangal. Tlie total population of the old towns in 
1881 was 1,47,737, and they had in 1951 a population of 3,78,893, 
showing an increase of 156-5 per cent, over seventy years. 
The increase in Gadag must be attributed to its rise as a centre of 
cotton trade and manufacture. Hubli owes its importance not only 
to its cotton trade and manufacture but also to its being the head¬ 
quarters of a regional division of the Southern Railway, which has 
also a large railway workshop in Hubli. Dharwar is the headquarters 
of the district administration and its growth is but natural. Haveri 
has become the headquarters of a taluka whose centre was previously 
Kod. Ranebennur has also developed into an industrial centre. 
Byadgi has developed recently as a trade centre and is one of the 
largest markets for chillies in the Bombay State. 

Of the merged towns (Group "B”) only Savanur and I^akshmesh- 
war have populations exceeding 10,000. Savanur having been the 
headquarters of the old Savanur State must have attracted to itself 
a large urban population during the passage of time; hence it shows 
an increase in its population by 93 -8 per cent. The population of 
Lakshmeshwar has not increased mote than 29-8 per cent, 

L-A Vf 2-18 
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All the talukas in Dharwar, barring Hubli and Gadag, are rural 
in nature. According to the census of 1951, the rural population of 
the district has been divided among various talukas as follows 

TABLE No. 3. 


Bubal Population, Diiarwah (Tahjkawise) (1951). 


Taluka. 

Males, 

Females. 

Total. 

Percentage 
of the 
total 

population of 
the taluka. 

Byadgi 

24,197 

23,031 

47,228 

80-2 

Dharwar 

46,013 

43,329 

88,342 

64-8 

Gadag 

36,606 

3.5,221 

70,827 

49-1 

Hangal 

42,224 

38,667 

80,781 

90-1 

Haveri ... 

6.5,512 

52,216 

1,07,728 

86-7 

Hirekerur 

47,694 

43,494 

91,088 

94-3 

Hubli 

33,244 

32,679 

65,923 

33-7 

Ealghatgi 

23,619 

22,131 

45,630 

89-7 

Kundgol 

24,689 

24,121 

48,810 

70-9 

Mundargi 

21,417 

20,982 

42,399 

86'6 

Narguud 

11,861 

11,879 

23,740 

71-2 

Navalgund 

28,761 

29,382 

68,143 

77-2 

Bauebeiuiur 

45,814 

44,029 

89,843 

74-3 

Eon 

48,107 

49,611 

97,718 

76-4 

Shiggaon 

34,865 

32,791 

67,646 

690 

Shirbatti 

28,884 

27,832 

66,716 

69-6 

District Total ... 

6,61,297 

5,31,285 

10,82,582 

68'7 


The taluka of Hubli is urban and the percentage of its rural popula¬ 
tion is only 33-7; in Gadag the rural population is a little less than 
half (49-1 per cent.) of its total population. These two talukas are 
noted for their commercial and industrial activities. The rest of the 
talukas are predominantly rural, the percentage of rural population 
to the total population varying from 54 8 in Dharwar to as high 
as 94-3 in Hirekerur. 

As already stated, in the absence of comparable data, changes 
in the population actively engaged in agriculture for their livelihood 
cannot be presented from decade to decade. However, the 1951 
census gives the following figures in regard to the number of people 
engaged in agriculture and in various allied occupations 
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Agriculture is the main source of livelihood to 10,88,312 persons, 
including self-supporting persons and their dependents, both earning 
and non-earning, besides providing subsidiary occupation to a fairly 
large number of other persons. In the tables given above are included 
persons engaged in agricultural cultivation; landowners—cultivating 
and non-cultivating; garden cultivators; labourers working in 
forests; and persons engaged in breeding, rearing, and dealing in 
livestock. The majority of the 10,88,312 persons are cultivating 
owners who work on their own farms and their dependants (6,05,698). 
The agricultural labourers who work on other people's farms 
for wages in cash or kind and their dependants (2,85,227) are the 
next most numerous class. Tenant cultivators and their dependants, 
(1,42,306) come third. The non-cultivating owners of land and their 
dependants (55,181) usually give out their lands to tenant cultivators 
on rent. Those engaged in allied agricultural operations include 26 
engaged in plantation, 897 forest labourers who collect wood fuel and 
burn firewood for charcoal, and lastly, breeders of and dealers in live¬ 
stock and small animals, numbering 2,365. Persons engaged in live¬ 
stock business usually keep good quality cattle, buffaloes and transport 
animals. They also keep sheep, goats and poultry. 

Rainfaix : The year may broadly be divided as follows. The hot 
season from the middle of February to end of May, with harsh east 
winds till the middle of April and thunder-showers during tlie 
rest of the period; the south-west monsoon season from June to 
September, when the climate is cool and damp ; post-monsoon 
season with the north-east rains in October and November; and 
the cold season consisting of December, January and the first half 
of February. 

By the middle of May, the west wind begins to freshen anrl lasts 
through the day. After the west breeze has set in, short sharp 
thunder-storms with rain and hail arc common. These early 
showers are very useful. They fill the ponds, cover the country 
with fresh grass and soften the soil so that the rice lands are 
ploughed and sown. Towards the end of May the west wind 
begins to blow stronger, banks of cloud gather in the south-west, 
and in the west early in June, about a week after it has broken 
on the coast, the regular south-west rains set in. The first heavy 
showers come from the east. 

, The annual average rainfall of the district is 27-2" and the rain¬ 
fall varies from about 18" near Mundargi in the east to over 36" 
to the west of a line going through Kalghatgi and Hangal. There 
is a small area in the north near Nargund with a rainfall of about 
20" to 22". The increase in the west is rapid after a line running 
through Hubli and Bankapur. It is likely that a small area near 
the western border of the district may have a rainfall of over 
40" 

The, main rainy months are May to October. Rainfall over 1" 
is also received in April and November. April and May are the 
months of thunder-showers. The south-west monsoon sets in in this 
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district, in the first week of June and is replaced by the north-east 
monsoon in October and November. The western part receives 
60 to 70 per cent, of the total rainfall of the year in the south-west 
monsoon months June to September, and the rest of the district 
between 50 to 60 per cent. About 15 to 25 per cent, of the rainfall 
is received during October and November. This is least in the 
western part, rising to about 25 per cent, in the eastern part of 
the district. 

There is a primary maximum in July and a secondary maximum 
in October in the western half of the district while in the eastern 
half September and October are the rainiest months during the 
year. As one goes west, the secondary maximum is less signifi¬ 
cant and most of the rainfall occurs during the south-west monsoon 
period June to September. 

Agricultural Seasons : The Dharwar district shares both in the 
south-west and in the north-east rains but in the latter to a greater 
degree than in any other district of the State. All cultivable lands 
come under one of the three main categories, namely, jirayat (dry 
crop land), bagayat (watered or garden land) and bhattade bhumi 
(rice land). Dry crop lands, because of their dependence on mon¬ 
soon, are further divided into rnungari (kharif or early monsoon) 
and hingari (rabi or late monsoon) lands. 

The south-west rains occur most in the hilly and woody west, 
the north-east rains in the open east and north, and both about 
equally in the two southern divisions of Hirekerur and Ranebennur. 
Hirekerur and part of Ranebennur, which as stated above share 
equally in both the monsoons, have both mungari and hingari 
crops, and entire failure of crops in this region from drought Is 
unknown, though it often happens that one monsoon is more favoura¬ 
ble to' the crops than the other. The mungari season, which 
commences by the middle of June and terminates by the middle 
of October, draws its rainfall chiefly from the south-west monsoon 
and from the occasional ante-monsoon showers in April, May and 
first half of June. An average rainfall of 17-19 inches is received 
during this season. The main mungari crops of the district are bajri, 
rice, nachniy maize, vari, rala, tur, kuUhi, matki, udid, chavU, ground¬ 
nut, niger, til, castor, cotton, ambadi, tobacco, sugarcane, chillies, 
potatoes, brinjals, bhendi, cucurbits and leafy vegetables. 

The sowing operations of these mungari crops start from the middle 
of June and last up to the middle of July. Cotton and tobacco are 
generally sown in August while sugarcane is planted from January to 
April. The mungari crops generally are reaped between October and 
November but tur, cotton and tobacco are reaped from January to 
March, while sugarcane, which is a twelve-month crop, is harvested 
from January to April. 

In the eastern side of the district, where the south-west monsoon 
rains are scanty and uncertain, the hingari crops are more important 
The hingari season commences by the middle of October and termi¬ 
nates by the middle of February. The rainfall it receives is chiefly 
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from the north-east monsoon. On an average, a rainfall of about 
4-54 inches is received during the season. The main crops grown 
during the hingari season are jowar, wheat, barley, gram, mug, wal, 
peas, safflower, linseed, castor, garlic, sweet potato, onion, carrot 
and brinjals etc. Jowar, although a hingari crop, is sown in August- 
September and reaping of early varieties of it is done in December 
and of later ones in February. The sowing of all other hingari crops 
is done in the months of October and November. The crops come 
to maturity by the end of January and harvesting is completed by 
February and March. 

The hot season (March-April) is practically neglected by culti¬ 
vators, and hence is unimportant. Only preparation of land is done 
towards the latter part of it. 

Soils : The soils of the Dharwar district are formed from the 
mixture of decomposed rocks of all types and are found distributed 
all over the district. They are generally grouped as follows 

1. Black Soil—Yen bhumi. 

2. Brown Soil—Hulakeri bhumi. 

3. Red Soil—Kenga bhumi. 

4. Paddy Soil—Bhattade bhumi. 

5. Sandy Soil—MaMu bhumi. 

6. Alluvial Soil—Ondu bhumi. 

The soil that occupies the greatest part of the district is the black 
soil, which has an acreage of about ^,50,000. The other soils that 
comprise a large portion of areas not composed of black soil are 
the brown soil, occupying 6,50,000 acres and the red soil occupying 
about 3,40,000 acres. 

The following table shows the chemical analysis of these three 
soils 


TABLE No. 6. 

Soils of Dharwar District. 


In per cent 


— 

Area in 
acres. 

Clay. 

Sand. 

1 

Lime. 

Potash. 

Phos¬ 

phoric 

acid. 

Nitrogen, 

1. Black Soils— 
Yeri bhumi. 

23,50,000 

1 

45 1 

12 

4 to 6 

1 

O' 1 to 
0-2 

0-02 to 
0-03 

0'04 to 
0-05 

2. Brown Soils— 
Evlakeri bhumi. 

6,50,000 

25 

30 

0-4 

0-4 

0-1 

O’l 

3. Red Soils— 
Kenga bhumi. 

3,40,000 

30 

1 

52 

0:6 to 
1-6 

0'2 to 
0'6 

1 

O'03 to 
O'OS 

0-03 to 
0-08 
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Yen' bhumi (black soil) covers the largest area in the district. By 
far the greater part of the open country comprising Navalgund, Ron, 
Gadag, eastern portions of Hubli, western parts of Shirhatti, eastern 
portions of Kundgol, northern portions of Mundargi and the whole 
of Nargund peta, is under the black soil. It covers an area of 
23,50,000 acres of land in the Dharwar district. Its qualities are 
admirably suited to the dry climate of the table-land. Its great 
power of holding moisture enables its crops to bear unharmed 
seasons of drought which would prove fatal to any crops on the red 
soil. In the black soil, nature to a great extent does what in other 
soils is left to the plough. In the hot weather, as the soil shrinks, it 
becomes fissured with cracks two or three inches wide and about 
eighteen inches deep, which divide the surface into' blocks two to 
three feet square. The first heavy rainfall washes the surface soil 
into these cracks, and fills them, removing the surface soil and 
exposing a fresh under-layer. Except sometime in fields intended 
for cotton, instead of the plough people use the heavy hoe or hunti, 
drawn by two or four bullocks. This loosens the surface three or 
four inches deep and uproots what weeds there are, though weeds 
are few in cleanly kept fields. Rain loosens the soil to a consider¬ 
able depth and this scraping is enough in ordinary years. Once 
in a few years the plough is used to uproot heavy weeds and to 
disturb the sub-soil. When it gets covered with matted grass and 
babhul scrub, the surface becomes cut in deep water runs and 
pitted with holes and cracks. It is also covered with minute lime 
nodules which, as they show through the grass, make the soil look 
white and glary. The crops chiefly grown in black soils are cotton, 
wheat, gram, oilseeds, and mbi jowar. The estimated yield per acre 
for cotton is from 200 to 300 lb.; for wheat from 500 to 800 lb.; 
for rabi jowar from 800 to 1,000 lb.; and for kharif jowar 800 to 
1,200 lb. 

Hulakeri bhumi (brown soil) is estimated to cover in this district 
an area between 6,00,000 and 6,50,000 acres. This soil is chiefly 
distributed in what is called the transition belt, comprising the 
eastern parts of Dharwar, western part of Hubli, eastern part of 
Shiggaon, southern and eastern parts of Hirekerur and almost the 
whole of Haveri and Ranebennur talukas. This soil is not so porous 
as the red and sandy ones and has some retentive power. Among 
the crops grown on these soils, the chief ones are jowar—both rabi 
and kharif — chillies, cotton, wheat, oilseeds and pulses. The bagayat 
(garden) lands of the district are mainly confined to tliis soil. 
Crops like onion, garlic, potato, brinjals, tomato, chillies etc., which 
are generally grown as irrigated crops elsewhere are raised as rain-fed 
crops in this transition tract. In the brown soil groundnut yields per 
acre between 1,200 lb. and 1,500 lb.; klmrif jowar between 800 lb. 
and 1,600 lb.; wheat between 500 lb. and 600 lb.; chillies between 
500 lb. and 600 lb.; and cotton between 200 lb. and 300 lb. 

Kenga bhurni or Masari bhumi (red soil) is found over hill slopes 
and ridges in all parts of the district except in the north; and covers 
an area of 3,40,000 acres. They have originated from laterite rocks. 
At some places they contain a greater proportion of red loose 
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gravel; while at other places they contain a red mould of fine iron- 
bearing gravel mixed with quartz pebbles and clay slates. The 
latter type is locally known as “kagadali” soil and is the best type 
of soil. The red soil is comparatively shallow and in many cases 
gravelly. It is also porous with little retentive power. This soil is 
particularly suited for the kharif crops, such as kharif jowar^ bajri, 
kulthi, ragi, sava, matki, castor and chillies. Groundnut is also grown 
in this soil. In the red soil groundnut yields per acre from 800 lb. to 
1,200 lb.; bajri from 500 lb. to 600 lb.; kharif jowar from 600 lb. to 
800 lb.; and chillies from 350 lb. to 400 lb. 

Bhatiade bhumi (paddy soil).—This soil is mainly found in the 
damp western part of the district, known as malnad. It covers an 
area of 1,80,000 acres and is located mainly in the talukas of 
Dharwar, Kalghatgi, Hangal, Hirekerur and Shiggaon. The paddy 
soil is red towards the extreme west, and further east it is a light 
coloured clayey mould. This clayey soil, by the action of water, 
tillage and weather, becomes stiff, compact and retentive of mois¬ 
ture. This kind of soil is poor, middling, or good according to its 
situation. In high and exposed sites, it is poor and shallow, even 
with care and manure able to bear only one crop of poor rice; in 
middle situations neither very high nor very low it is middling, of 
some depth, and where there is moisture enough, yields two crops, 
one of rice and the other of pulse; and in low lands or valleys it is 
of superior richness, of a rich dark brown, and yields excellent after- 
crops. 

Malalu Bhumi (sandy soil) covers an area of 1,00,000 acres in the 
district and is mainly located in the eastern part and the north-eastern 
corner of the district, namely the talukas of Ron, Gadag and 
Shirhatti and Mundargi peta. This soil is highly porous and has 
little retentive power. Among the crops grown on this soil, ground¬ 
nut occupies by far the largest area. Bajri, hill millets and kulthi 
are the other main crops grown on this soil. The estimated yield 
per acre of groundnut is 1,600 lbs. to 2,000 lbs. while of bajri is 
500 lbs. 

Ondu bhumi (alluvial soil) is found only in the valleys of water¬ 
courses and are formed by the deposition of material brought down 
by the water current. They are found along the southern bank of 
the Malaprabha in the Nargund peta and the Ron taluka; on the 
banks of the Varada in the talukas of Hangal, Bankapur and 
Haveri; on the banks of the Dharma in the Hangal taluka; on the 
banks of the Kumudvati in the Hirekerur and Ranebennur talukas; 
and on the left bank of the Tungabhadra in the talukas of Hire¬ 
kerur, Ranebennur and Haveri and the Mundargi Peta. Vegetables 
and other garden crops are raised in this soil. 

Though soil erosion takes place in all the lands of the district 
to a greater or less extent, it is heavier and more marked in the 
black soil areas. In spite of heavy rains in the malnad area, the 
paddy lands there are not eroded much as they are well protected 
by terraces. 

Soil silting is observed in paddy lands and in alluvial lands. 
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Land Utilisation : There has been an increase in the total area 
of the Dharwar district since the compilation of the last Gazetteer, 
mainly because of the merger of Savanur State and several villages 
of the Patvardhan States in the year 1949. The total area of the 
distriet was 29,53,037 acres in 1881-82; 29,52,797 in 1947-48; 

34,09,100 in 1949-50 and 34,03,219 in 1950-51. The district of 
Dharwar, as reconstituted after the merger, covers, according to the 
Census of 1951, 5,284-5 square miles as against 4,612 square miles 
in 1881-82. It consists of 1,333 villages and 29 towns. For 
purposes of administration the district has been divided into 
12 talukas, namely, Dharwar, Navalgund, Gadag, Kalghatgi, Ron, 
Bankapur, Hirekerur, Shirhatti, Haveri, Hubli, Ranebennur and 
Hangal; and 4 petas, viz., Mundargi, Byadgi, Kundgol and Nargund. 

The western margin of the district belongs to the Sahyadris and 
is, therefore, hilly. From the point of view of general topography, 
the district can be divided into three main parts : (i) the western 
hilly tract which is locally called malnad; (ii) the transition region 
known as gadinad; and, (iii) the eastern region known as yerinad. 

The malnad tract gets heavy rainfall, varying between 35 and 40 
inches and has a moist, damp and hot climate which is particularly 
suitable for the cultivation of rice and sugarcane. The malnad 
tract covers the talukas of Hangal and Kalghatgi, the western 
portion of Dharwar, parts of Shiggaon, the major part of Hirekerur 
and a few villages of Haveri. The gadinad is the transition region, 
receiving a rainfall varying from 25" to 30" and has a moist hot 
climate. It covers parts of Dharwar, Hubli, Shiggaon, and Haveri, 
the Ranebennur taluka and the Byadgi peta. Both dry and irri¬ 
gated crops are grown in this transition belt. The yerinad or desk 
tract is the third belt which includes the eastern portion of the 
district, namely, the talukas of Navalgund, Gadag, Ron and Shir- 
hati, and the Mundargi and Nargund petas. The rainfall is below 
25" in this tract and mostly rabi crops are raised, chiefly rabi jowar, 
cotton, wheat and various pulses. 

The table below gives a statement of the cultivated and the 
uncultivated areas in the district during the year 1950-51 
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During the year 1950-51, the district had an area of 34,03,219 
acres of land, as entered in the village records. Of this 27,83,323 
acres were under cultivation; 2,69,261 acres forests; 86,153 acres 
waste lands; 99,747 acres pastures and grazing grounds and 
1,00,491 acres land put to non-agricultural use. The percentage of 
cultivated to total area in the district as a whole comes to 81-8, 
but it varies from taluka to taluka, the highest percentage being 
96-1 in Navalgund and the lowest 46-2 in Kalghatgi. 

The cultivated area in Dharwar falls under two major heads, 
namely, jirayat and bagayat. The bagayat lands form 4-1 per 
cent, of the total cultivated area and the rest (95-9 per cent.) are 
jirayat lands, which depend solely on the monsoons. 

The taluka of Ron ranks first in the district with 2,94,492 acres 
under cultivation, while Kalghatgi has only 78,501 acres. The 
talukas of Ron, Navalgund, Gadag, Haveri and Dharwar account 
for 43-9 per cent, of the total cultivated area of the district, each 
having more than two lakhs of acres under cultivation. Similarly in 
the case of the uncultivated area of the district, 52-5 per cent, is 
located in five talukas, viz., Kalghatgi, Dharwar, Ranebennur, Hire- 
kerur and Hangal. The uncultivated area in Kalghatgi taluka has 
been estimated at 91,390 acres, which is the highest for the district, 
while the lowest is in the Mundargi peta which has only 4,485 
acres. 

Out of forest land under cultivated area, the three talukas of 
Kalghatgi, Dharwar and Ranebennur, and Mundargi peta together 
account for as much as 55 5 per cent. The two tamkas of Kal¬ 
ghatgi and Dharwar and the Mundargi peta have each more than 
30,000 acres of forest, Kalghatgi having the highest in the district, 
namely, 47,555 acres. 

There are no ‘protected’ forests in the Dharwar district. The 
reserved’ forests of the district cover an area of 370-82 square 
miles in all, of which 288'01 square miles are in charge of the 
Forest Department and the rest 82-81 square miles in charge of the 
Revenue Department. Most of the lands in charge of the Revenue 
Department are given out for cultivation by that Department and the 
remaining area produce nothing but grass of inferior quality. Major 
forest products mainly comprise wood, i.e., timber and fuel. The 
Dharwar forests contain sandalwo'od trees also. Minor forest 
products are tumri leaves, kakki, tarwad, hulgal seed, gum, honey, 
wax, etc. 

Out of cultivable waste lands, a single taluka alone, namely, 
Kalghatgi, accounts for as much as 29,586 acres and the three 
talukas of Kalghatgi, Dharwar and Hirekerur together account for 
60-5 per cent. The uncultivated area on account of roads, rivers 
and building sites is comparatively larger in Shiggaon, Dharwar, 
Ron and Navalgund which together account for 70-5 per cent, of 
the total area under that head. Most of the land under pastures 
and grazing grounds have been located in Ranebennur, Haveri, 
Hangal and Hubli, and these four talukas together account for 
82-5 per cent, of the total of such area for the district 
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The gross cropped area of the district in 1950-51 has been 
recorded as 26,96,576 acres, of which 58,157 acres are cropped more 
than once and 26,38,419 acres are the net cropped area. 

The following table shows the talukawise distribution of gross 
cropped area in Dharwar district in 1950-51 ; — 

TABLE No. 8. 

Distribution of Chopped Area in acres and uunthas in 
Dharwar Districtt (1950-51). 


Talukas. 

Area under 
Food Crops. 

Area under 
Non-Food 
OropB. 

Total. 

Dharwar 

1,38,373 

0 

8,665 

0 

1,97,038 

0 

Navalgund 

1,69,769 

13 

88,681 

23 

2,68,450 

36 

Gadag 

1.52,279 

0 

92,124 

0 

2.44,403 

0 

Kalghatgi 

63,114 

0 

17,114 

28 

80,228 

28 

Ron 

1,69,690 

0 

1,.32,]15 

31 

2,91,805 

31 

Bankapur 

1,09,260 

0 

47,287 

0 

1,56,647 

0 

Kundgol 

87,0.'58 

0 

67,266 

0 

1,64,324 

0 

Hirckorur 

82,323 

0 

62,494 

0 

1,44,817 

0 

Nargund 

6.7,327 

30 

36,665 

11 

1,01,903 

1 

Sh'rhatti 

98,427 

16 

83,069 

5 

1,81,186 

20 

Ilaveri 

1,30,432 

0 

80,298 

0 

2,10,730 

0 

Hubli 

1,04,89.7 

31 

.73,149 

26 

],.78,046 

17 

Byadgi 

50,692 

0 

27,516 

0 

78,208 

0 

Ranebennur 

1,0.7,096 

0 

63,247 

0 

1,68,343 

0 

Ilangal 

91,59.7 

0 

30.537 

0 

1,22,132 

0 

Mundargi 

89,517 

0 

58,507 

0 

1,48,024 

0 

District Total ... 

16,97,849 

9 

0,98,727 

4 

26.96,576 

13 


Food crops occupy 62-9 per cent, of the total cropped area, while 
non-food crops account for the remaining 37-1 per cent. The main 
food crops are jowar, rice and wheat, among cereals; kuUhi, gram 
and tur, among pulses; fruits and vegetables; and chillies. Cotton 
and groundnuts are the chief non-food crops. The talukas of Naval- 
gimd, Gadag, Ron, Dharwar and Haveri have larger acreages under 
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food crops than other talukas, while the talukas of Ron, Shirhatti, 
Navalgund and Haveri have larger acreages under non-food crops. 
Under food crops, Navalgund, with 1,69,679 acres, has the lead over 
other talukas, while under non-food crops the lead is taken by 
Ron with 1,32,115 acres. 

The following table gives the figures of acreage under different 
crops in Dharwar, 1881-82 and 1950-51 


TABLE No. 9. 

Area in acres under various Crops in Dharwar District, 
1881-82 AND 1950-51. 


— 

188 .’-H2. 

1950-51. 

OereaU — 



Jowar ... 

3,89,411 

7,25,129 

Wheat 

1,74,827 

2,59,724 

Rice 

85,117 

1,71,199 

Navani ... ••• ••• 

47,830 

66,561 

Ragi 

28.859 

29,660 

Vari and Sava ... ... 

17,011 

26,290 

Bajri 

4,099 

12,676 

Maize ... ••• 

1 

316 

Other grains 

7,977 


AllCtrtaU ... 

7,66,034 

13,17,620 

PliZW— 



Gram ... 

33.035 

73,283 

Tnr ... 

25.675 

58,931 

Rulthi ... ... 

24,200 

1,44,196 

Mug 

14,760 

46,408 

Udid ••• ••• 

426 

3,315 

Other Puleee ... 

3,201 

26,613 

All Pulses ... 

1,01,m 

3,61,756 


X.-A Vf 2-17 
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1881-82. 

1960-51. 

Land Utilisation. 



Acreage under OiUeeds — 



different crops. 



Linscod 

14,734 

11,960 

Sesamum 

.3,694 

22,.642 

Mustard 

41 

245 

Gronrdnufs 


1,97,933 

Other Oilseeds 

48,957 

46,312 

All Oilseeds ... 

70,426 

2,78,994 

Fibres — 



Cotton ... ... 

3,.'57,701 

6,30,421 

Brown Hemp 

1,222 

3,636 

Ambadi 

287 

38 

Other Fibres ... ... 


2,856 

All Fibres ... 

3,59,210 

5,36,852 

Sugarcane 

3,742 

2,796 

Spices and Condiments 

28,748 

96,771 

Drugs and Narcotics 

1,261 

4,823 

Fruits and Vegetables 

4,il2 

16,208 

Fodder 


81,286 








The following is the quinquennial statement of holdings in the Dharwar district issued in 1947-48 ; 

TABLE No. 10. 
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In 1947-48, 19,02,143 acre.s of kJialsa and imm lands together 
were held by 1,66,171 per.sons divided into three classe.s. There 
were 1,07,603 cultivating holders who held 12,70,643 acres of land ; 
9,321 persons holding 1,22,306 acres of land cultivated under their 
guidance and supervision; and 49,247 persons holding 5,09,194 acres 
of land who rented out their land to tenants. The first two 
classes of holders can be styled as ‘ agriculturists ’, and the third 
category as ‘ non-agriculturists.’ The persons in the last category 
constituted 29'6 per cent, of the total number of persons holding 
land and held 26-8 per cent, of the total area of holdings. Most 
of the holdings were below 15 acres. Seventy-two thousand and 
thirty-five holders (72,035), i.c., 43-3 per cent, owned land up to five 
acres and held 13-7 x^cr cent, of the land, and this class was 
followed by 60,489 persons, i.e., 36-4 per cent, owning lands between 
5 and 15 acres and holding 27-9 per cent, of the land, and the rest 
20-3 per cent, formed holders with more than fifteen acres who held 
58-4 per cent, of the land. The average size of a holding for the 
Dharwar District in 1947-48 works out at 11-4 acres. 


The following table gives comparative figures of holders in 
various size groups for the years 1882-83 and 1947-48 

TABLE No. 11. 


Holders ik Dharwar District (1882-83 and 1947-48). 


Class of holders. ! 

1882-83 

(Total iuiml>er of acres 
held-21,.’>0,886). 

1947-48 

(Total number of soros 
j held »19,61,243). 

1 




I 


Number, 

! , 

Per cent, 
of totfi 1. 

Number. 

Per cent, 
of total. 

Small (up to 5acres) ... { 

1 

7,675 

9-9 

72,035 

43-3 

Medium (1882-83.—6 to i 

20 acres ; 1947-48.—5 to : 

25 acres). 

34,512 

1 

44-5 

81,606 

1 49-1 

Big (1882-83—20 to JOdacros; 
1947-48—26 to lOOaores). 

33,121 

j 

42-7 

11,700 j 

7-0 

Very big (above lOOaores) ... 

2,170 

2-9 

890 

o-o' 

Total number of holders ... j 

77,478 j 

lOO’O 

1,06,231 

100-0 
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The number of holders in 1882-83 was ll,4nb and it increased CHAPTER 5. 

to 1,66,171 in 1947-48, although the area covered by the statisties Agricuhore. 

declined from 21,56,888 in 1882-^3 to 19,02,143 in 1947-48. The gize 
average size of a holding in 1882-83 was 27-9 acres and in 1947-48 
it stood at 11-4 acres. The number of holders has increased in 
the small and medium groups, and deelined in the big and the 
very big groups. This indicates how increased population and its 
pressure on land have brought about a decrease in the size of the 
holdings since 1882-83. 

The following table gives the quinquennial statement of holdings 
in various talukas of the district (1947-48) 


TABLE No. 12. 


Quinquennial Statement of Holdings in Diiahwar District 
(Talukawise) (1947-48). 


Taluka. 

Aoregroup . 

Num ber 
of 

Area in 

acres and gunthas. 



persfjns. 

Khalsa. 

Inam. 

Gaclag 

Up to 15 a-ires 

5,131 

14,056 

1 

2,339 

14 


Ovcir C aorcs and iip to 
15 acrea. 

1 5,522 

42,002 

4 

8,078 

26 


Over 15 and up to 26 

2,100 

28,776 

1 

27 

8,300 

27 





Over 25 and up to 100 
a<?res. 

1,753 

52,716 

7 

17,619 

38 


Over 1(H) and up to 
500 acres. 

104 

26,107 

10 

9,130 

20 


Over 500 acres 

8 

2,808 

23 

2,720 

0 


Total for all groups ... 

14,708 

168,145 

32 

48,189 

5 

Ron 

Up to 5 acres 

8,770 

22,865 

22 1 

7,332 

7 


Over 5 and up to 15 

acres. 

7,020 

46,980 

19 

17,706 

10 


Over 16 and up to 25 
acres. 

2,664 

33,801 

26 

14,560 

23 

i 

i 

Over 25 and up to 100 
acres. 

1,805 

43,953 

6 

27, 48 

11 


Over 100 and up to 
500 aores. 

173 

16,869 

10 

11,491 

30 


Over 500 acres 

13 

1,199 

22 j 

17,589 

22 


Total for all groups ... 

20,454 

165,669 

25 j 

96,229 

1 
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Taluka. 

Acre group. 

1 

Number 

of 

Area in acres and gunthas. 


persons. 

Khalsa. 

Inam, 


Dharwar ... 

UptoSafrea 

6,619 

14,648 0 

6,973 

0 


Over 5 acres and up to 
15 acres. 

6,416 

26,848 0 

7,197 

0 


Over 15 and up to 25 
ai'iea. 

1,714 

22,912 0 

12,265 

0 


Over 25 and up to 100 
acres. 

950 

40,013 0 

9,868 

0 


* Over 100 and up to 500 

1 aores. 

103 

7,990 0 

4,774 

0 


Over 500 acres 

16 

4,677 0 

1,872 

0 


Total for all groups ... 

li,717 

1,17,0S8 0 

42,939 

0 

Hnbll 

Up to 5 acres 

2,790 

3,626 14 

2,669 

27 


Over 6 acres and up to 
15 acres. 

6,918 

41,608 18 

14,343 

23 


Over 16 and up to 25 
ar^res. 

2,287 

34,387 27 

12,670 

20 


Over 26 and up to 100 
acres* 

1,186 

39,957 26 

13,486 

14 


Over 100 and up to 600 
acres. 

Over 600 aores 

47 

6,340 10 

1,609 

18 


Total for all groups ... j 

12,227 

1,25,720 15 

44,476 

22 

Kalghatgi ... 

Up to 6 acres 

Over 6 acres and up to 

3,771 

9,365 12 

1,286 

6 


15 acres 

Over 16 acres and up to 

3,075 

22,926 13 

3,820 

34 


26 acres 

Over 26 and up to 100 

777 

11,196 15 

2,024 

28 


acres 

Over 100 and up to 600 

317 

8,448 31 

3,876 

1 


acres 

Over 600 acres 

9 

470 34 

621 

21 


Total for all groups ... 

7,949 

52,406 25 

11,528 

10 
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Taluko. 

Acre group. 

Number 

of 

Area in acres and gunthas. 



persons. 

Khalsa. 

Inam. 

N'avalgund... 

1 

Up to 6 acres ...1 

1 

6.206 

18,093 

11 

3,8.51 

7 


Over 5 acres and up to 
15 aores ... i 

7,368 

68,174 

36 

15,0.50 

35 


Over 15 and up to 25 
acres 

3,283 

42,456 

27 

14,362 

1 


Over 25 and up to 
100 acres 

1,811 

.50,316 

36 

26,471 

18 


Over 100 and up to 
500 acres 

i 81 

8,445 

38 

6.382 

9 


Over 500 acres 

4 

867 

4 

2,403 

27 


'Total for all groups ... 

1S.753 

1 1.77.353 

31 

76.521 

17 

Uanebennur. 

Up to 5 acres 

8,633 

18,1.33 

0 

5,683 

0 


Over 5 and up to 
15 acres 

7,19.3 

1 

1 51.795 

0 

13,220 

0 


Over 16 and up to 
25 acres 

1,982 

1 

! 30,285 

1 

0 

6.611 

0 


Over 25 and up to 
100 acres 

1,287 

38,950 

0 

11,800 

0 


Over 100 and up to 







500 acres 

48 

6,187 

0 

2,171 

0 


Over 600 acres 

... 

j 





Total for all groups ... 

19.143 

! 1.45.350 

i 

0 

39.485 

0 

Havori 

Up to 6 acres 

7,778 

i 23,588 

20 

7,999 

10 


Over 5 and up to 
15 acres 

6,649 

1 

46,317 

22 

19,220 

33 


Over 15 and up to 
25 acres 

2,354 

31,734 

39 

11,819 

4 


Over 26 and up to 
100 aores 

1,.566 

38,710 

23 

25,133 

14 


Over 100 and up to 
600 aores 

76 

6,578 

14 

3,139 

13 


Over 500 acres ... 

... 






Total for all groups ... 

18.423 

1.46.929 

38 

67.311 

34 
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Taluka. 

1 

1 

Aero groiijw. 1 

1 

i 

Number 

of 

pereonR. 

1 

Area in acres and gunthas. 

Khalsa. 

1 

Inam. 

Bankapur ... 

1 

' Up to 5 

02,33 

13,.530 .32 

1 

4,608 31 


Over 5 and up to lol 

aorc«. I 

4,708 

32,058 6 

11,831 35 

1 


Over 15 and up to 25' 
acres. i 

1,183 

14,277 27 

6,998 17 


Over 25 and up to 100: 
aoroH. ' 

7.58 

7,407 10 

1 

13,170 19 


Over 100 and up to 500^ 
acres. ! 

29 

1 1,348 4 

i 

2,802 24 

1 

! 

O'^er 800 aoros ...| 

1 

1 148 23 

1 715 33 

1 

1 

1 

1 

Total jor all groups ...| 

12,912 

1 

1 68.770 22 

40.027 39 

Hirekernr .. 1 

1 

1 

Up to 6 at TOR ... 1 

7,990 

1 

23,093 0 

1 

3,488 0 

1 

Over 6 and up to 15; 
acres. j 

0,023 

40,918 0 

1 

13,753 0 

1 

Over 15 and up to 25: 
acres. ^ 

2,U8 

34,829 0 

1 

8,170 0 

1 

1 

1 

Over 25 and up to 1001 
acres. ' 

Over 100 and up to 500 
, acres. 

Over 500 acres 

O 

1 

•29,749 0 

13,001 0 

8,810 0 

7,797 0 


Total for all groups ... 

le m 

1 

142.2.'>0 0 

42.427 0 

Ilangal 

Up to 5 acres 

j j 

0.274 j 

I 

11,295 0 

4,413 0 


Over 5 and up to 15 
acres. 

1,429 1 

i 

8,572 0 

6,920 0 


Over 15 and up to 26 

1 acres. 

794 1 

i 

13,673 0 

3:837 0 

1 


^ Over 25 and up to 100 
1 acres. 

330 ' 

i 

14,601 0 

4,465 0 


Over 100 and up to 500 
acres. 

i ' ' 

.523 0 

241 0 

. 

TotoTJor dll groups 

8,333 j 

48.664 0 

19.926 0 
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The size of the holdings varies from taluka to taluka according to 
the conditions of the monsoon, soil, crop pattern, pressure of popula¬ 
tion, financial condition of the ryots and the extent of absentee land¬ 
lordism prevailing. In all talukas the greater portion of the land 
is generally held by persons having holdings between one and fifteen 
acres. In the following talukas the number in the acre group below 
five acres is greater than in the group between five and fifteen Ron, 

Kalghatgi, Ranebennur, Haveri, Bankapur (now Shiggaon), Hirc- 
kerur and Hangal. In , other talukas, however, the position is 
reversed. These are Gadag, Dharwar, Hubli and Navalgund. In 
Hubli, significantly, out of a total of 12,227 holders, 5,918 were 
those in the group between five and fifteen acres. 

Holdings in most of the talukas are small and they are so divided 
among the members of the family and in some cases scattered in 
fragments over the village and the taluka and even different talukas, 
and in rare cases also over adjoining districts, that the size of 
a holding does not give an accurate guide to the average size of the 
unit of cultivation. 

As has been stated already, the average size of a holding for 
the district as a whole works out at 11-4 acres. A recent sample 
survey of the holdings in the Karnatak districts conducted by 
Government shows that the average size of a holding in the Dharwar 
district came to IS-38 acres." The average number of fragments 
per holding was estimated at 2'41, the size of each fragment coming 
to 5-54 acres.t 

In 1947, the Government of Bombay enacted a law called the 
Bombay Prevention of Fragmentation and Consolidation of Hold- Fragmentation and 
ings Act (LXIl), with a view to starting the process of consolida- ” 

tion of holdings. 

The first part of the law deals with prevention of further frag¬ 
mentation of land. Government has been empowered to fix the 
“ standard area ” ( i.e. the minimum area necessary for profitable 
cultivation as a separate plot) for any class of land in any local 
area. The “ standard area,” as contemplated by the Act, is such 
as is expected to keep the cultivator fully employed on the field, 
and the yield from it is expected to be suflScient to cover the cost 
of cultivation and Government revenue assessment and yield 
a reasonable profit. On account of difference in quality of soil, 
climate, standard of husbandry and other factors, the standard 
areas for different types of land vary from district to district. The 
range of acreage of the standard areas applicable to various types 
of land is as follows 

Dry Crop, from one to four acres; Rice, from one guntha to one 
acre; Garden, from five gunthas to one acre; and Varkas, from two 
acres to six acres. 

•Bulletin of the Bureau of Economics and Statistics, Government of Bombay, 

Vol. II, Nos. I and II (July-October, 1948), 1949—p. 30—Table. 

t“ Holding ” is the area of land (may be consistin^_ of scattered fragments 
located in different areas) registered in the name of a holder”. “Fragment” 
is a single piece of land located in any place and forming a holding or part 
of a holding of a single holder. 
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Under the law, the standard areas are fixed by the Collector in 
consultation with the District Advisory Committee and after con¬ 
sideration of any objection from the public to his provisional 
figures which have to be published for general information invit¬ 
ing objections. All existing holdings which are smaller than the 
standard area are declared as fragments and entered in the record 
of rights as such and the fact notified to the fragment holders. The 
fragment holder and his heir can cultivate and inherit the frag¬ 
ment, but if at any time he wants to sell or lease the fragment, it 
must be sold or leased to a contiguous holder who can merge it 
with his field. In case the contiguous holder is unwilling to take 
it or purposely makes a low bid, Government purchases the frag¬ 
ment in question at the market value according to the provisions of 
the Land Acquisition Act, 1894, and leases it out to any of the 
neighbouring holders. In this process tenants of the fragments 
are protected, they cannot be ejected. Creation of fragments in 
future is prohibited. It cannot be done either by transfer or parti¬ 
tion. Transfer or partition contrary to the provisions of the Act 
is void and persons guilty of the breach of the law are liable to pay 
a fine up to Rs. 250. 

Side by side the Act also provides for the consolidation of 
holdings into compact blocks. This involves valuation of all hold¬ 
ings in a village and then their redistribution in such a manner as 
to secure to each cultivator the same return from land which he 
had got previous to the consolidation. Every effort is made to 
ensure that exchange is made only of lands of equal fertility and 
outturn. Where such exchange is not possible, compensation is 
paid to the owner who is allotted a holding of less market value 
than his original holding and this compensation is recovered from 
the owner who is allotted the holding which has greater value than 
his original holding. This amount of compensation is fixed accord¬ 
ing to the provisions of the Land Acquisition Act. After the 
process of consolidation is over, the tenure of the original holding 
is transferred to the new consolidated holding. Similarly, leases, 
debts and encumbrances, if any, are also transferred, adjusted and 
fixed up. The interests of tenants are safeguarded, as far as possible, 
and tenancies are usually transferred to the exchanged land. If 
there is any difference in value between the original holdings and 
the exchanged ones, adjustments in rents are made. 

The first part of the Act, preventing the creation of new frag¬ 
ments and laying some restrictions on the further sub-division 
and disposal of the already existing fragments, has been applied 
to the whole of the Dharwar district. The final standard areas, 
determined for this district have been published by the Government 
in the Bombay Government Gazette, Part IV-B Extraordinary, dated 
18th May 1950. 

The second part of the Act regarding consolidation of holdings, 
has been applied only to the Dharwar taluka by a notification 
published in the Bombay Government Gazette, Part IV-B Extra¬ 
ordinary, dated 15th March 1950. The work of consolidation 
of holdings is in progress and up to April 1953, 61 out of 163 villages 
had been tackled. 



The following table show's the acreage under different crops in various talukas and petas of the Dharwar district 
for the year 1950-51 
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The following table shows the area under various cereals grown in the Dharwar district for the year 1950-51 : 
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The Dharwar district grows a variety of cereals on 13,17,620 acres CHAPTER 
of land. The important ones are bhatta (rice), joh (jowar), godhi Aeri^ture 
(wheat), sejji (bajri), ragi, savi and navani (Italian millet). Other cmEALs. 
varieties arc grown only on a small scale. 

Bhatta (rice) is the chief agricultural produce of the woody Bhatta. 
west lands locally called “ rnalnad. ’’ In 1950-51, it covered 
an area of 1,71,199 acres, the chief areas being the talukas of Hangal, 

Hubli, Kalghatgi and Dharwar. Rice requires much and constant 
moisture. Rice lands are generally independent of simple rainfall 
for their water supply. The low-lying lands are watered from ponds 
and a large area also by drainage from neighbouring high grounds 
guided by water courses or kdluve. Pond water is also supplemented 
by water from wells or more commonly from holes fed by under¬ 
ground soakage from ponds. As already described under “ soils, ” 
the rice lands vary in their yield according to their situation, high, 
middle or low. Regular rice fields are divided into level compart¬ 
ments a few feet to fifteen or twenty yards broad and varying in 
length according to the position of the ground or the landholder’s 
pleasure. The slope of the ground or hill-side is generally built up 
into a series of terraces, each one or two feet higher than the one 
immediately below it, and the front of each is guarded or raised 
by a foot high embankment forming part of the descending step. After 
harvest the poor soil seldom holds enough moisture to allow of its 
being ploughed; middle class soil, even when not moist enough to 
yield an after-crop, is always damp enough to be ploughed, and the 
ploughing is a gain as it makes the land more ready to receive the 
occasional dry-season showers. The upturned grass and stubble roots 
die and rot, and the stiff clods crumble in the heat and air. At the end 
of March manure is laid in heaps at the rate of 5 cart-loads of 
farm-yard manure per acre. In early April the clods are broken 
by the leveller or koradu, or, if still very hard, by labourers with 
clubs. In fields which have not been ploughed after harvest nothing, 
except the laying of manure, can be done till the first rains of late 
April or May, when the field is ploughed and the clods are broken 
by the mallet. The manure is then scattered broadcast from a basket, 
the surface is turned by the heavy hoe or kunii and the leveller or 
koradu follows. Nothing further is done till the occurrence of the 
monsoon in June when enough rain falls to admit of sowing. Sowing 
is done generally with the help of a small seed-drill (kurgi). The 
seed rate varies from 60 to 80 lbs. per acre. The drill is closely 
followed by the balle-sal-kunU (light hoe) to cover the seed, and the 
koradu follows to level the surface. In about eight days the seed 
sprouts, and in eight days more weeding begins with the yadi kunti 
(grubber) and is repeated generally once in ten or twelve days. In 
two months the seed-drill is used for weeding, as the crop is too high 
and the fields are too full of water for the grubber. The weeds are 
always left to rot where they grow and this constant supply of 
vegetable matter is one chief cause of the peculiar richness of the 
soil. 

The rice harvest begins about the 15th of November in the drier 
land, but many hollows where water lies deep are seldom ready 

L-A Vf 2-18 
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for reaping before the end of December. An unusually dry or 
wet season may hasten or delay the harvest a fortnight either 
way. 

In a fair proMrtion of rice fields sugarcane is grown once every 
third year. Where the soil has good natural moisure sugarcane 
is mown without watering, and, where the water-supply is plentiful, 
with as much watering as may be necessary. 

Dharwar grows a number of varieties of rice, coarse and medium. 
The local variety, dodga, is a coarse variety and is grown on very 
poor soils. Amhemohor is a variety which is known for its 
quality. This is grown on small patches. Mugud and antarsal 
are grown on large areas. The Agricultural Department has 
evolved a few improved strains of rice and are trying to propagate 
them. These are Dodga-6-2~2-2; Mugad-Early-lGl; Mugad- 
Intermediate-81249; Mugad Late-141; An(arsal-Early-67; Antarsal- 
Intermediate-90 ; and Antarsal-Late-200. These improved varieties 
have covered most of the rice areas of the district and have given 
extra yields of 10 per cent- to 15 per cent, over the local varieties. 
The average yield of paddy per acre varies between 1,400 lbs. and 
1,800 lbs. All paddy lands, except the poorest quality, are ploughed 
just after the cutting of the paddy crop, and pulse is grown 
in low-lying lands as a rabi crop. This is done mainly with a view 
to taking advantage of the moisture in the soil to open up the land. 
Paddy is grown year after year. 

Godhi (wheat) is one of the main cereal crops and covers an 
area of 2,59,725 acres of land. Wheat is chiefly grown in Navalgund, 
Ron, Gadag, and Nargund, and to a lesser extent in Hubli, Kundgol 
and Dharwar. It is the last sown of the cold weather crops. It 
is not sown till the October rains are over and there is no chance 
of more rain. It is reaped in February. Wheat is generally grown 
in good soft black soil which has been thoroughly broken by the 
large plough followed by the heavy and light hoe. Thirty to 
forty pounds of seed are sown over an acre by moans of the seed- 
drill and the soil is again worked with the light hoe. After this 
it wants no weeding or other care. Wheat is grown in alternate 
years, and it is rotated by jola (Indian millet). In some places, 
wheat alternates with gram. Occasionally safflower is raised between 
the rows of wheat two( to six feet apart. SaflBower does not ripen 
till a month after the wheat and does not interfere with its growth. 
The wheat crop takes three to three and a half months to ripen. 
The acre outturn in this district is 500 lbs. for wheat (dry) and 
1,500 lbs. for wheat (irrigated). The chief varieties of wheat grown in 
the district are the local hard wheat (red in colour) and the khapli 
(irrigated varieties). The Agricultural Department is trying to 
propagate some improved varieties, viz., Jaya, Niphad-4 and 
Kenphad. 

Govin^jola (maize) occupies only a small area of 317 acres, out 
of which as much as 309 acres is in the Hubli taluka. It i.s generally 
sown in the months of June-July and is harvested in the months 
of October-November. It is a fodder crop. 
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loae godhi (barley) is grown only in Mundargi peta where it 
occupies 115 acres. Barley is grown as a rabi crop and is often 
a second crop in garden lands. It is sown generally in October- 
Niwember and matures by Febniary. It is generally used as 
horse-food. 

]ola (Indian millet, jowar) is the most widely grown crop In 
the district, the grain forming the cultivator’s food and the straw 
supplying the best cattle fodder. It covers an area of 7,25,129 acres 
of land, the talukas of Gadag, Ron, Haveri and Navalgund having 
larger areas under cultivation tlian other talukas. Jowar is grown 
in both the mungari (kharif) and hingari (rabi) seasons. The 
mungart jowar, known as ketijola, covers an area of 5,51,059 acres 
and is sown in the month of July and reaped in December. The 
hingari jowar, known as hilijola, covers an area of 1,74,069 acres. 
Sown in October it is harvested in February. When jowar is 
grown in good black soils free from weeds the land is treated in 
the same way as for cotton. Red soils growing jowar must be 
manured and ploughed before the leveller or koradu is used. 

The chief mungari varieties of jowar in the district are kanavi, 
basavanpad, kodmurak and sanhija. The chief hingari varieties are, 
yanigar and handinmadi. It has been noticed that though rabi 
jowar occupies a relatively smaller area, its grain is finer than 
that of kharif jowar. The Agricultural Department is introducing 
a number of improved selections in the district. Among them 
Nandiyal, Fulgar Yellow, Fulgar White and Bilichigan are kharif 
varieties, and Maldandi-47-5 and Maldandi-35-1 are rabi varieties. 
Bilichigan has been found to resist striga. An acre yields 1,000 lb. 
of kharif jowar and 400 lb. of rabi jowar. 

Navani (Italian millet) occupies 66,552 acres of land in this 
district, and areas under this crop are to be found mainly in the 
talukas of Haveri, Ranebennur, Mundargi and Shirhatti. This is 
a quick growing cereal and a suitable crop to grow after a period 
of famine and scarcity. The straw makes good fodder. It thrives 
best in medium light soils and even with deficient rainfall does better 
than other millets. The crop is sown usually in June and ripens in 
October. 

Ragi (ragi), which covers 29,660 acres of land, is grown both 
in red and black soils, but generally in the red soils of the hilly 
west. The talukas of Hirekerur, Hangal and Shiggaon have 
comparatively larger areas under this crop. There are two kinds 
of ragi. Both are sown in June after the first shower of the south¬ 
west monsoon, but one is reaped in October and the other in 
November. An acre under ragi yields 1,200 lb. of grain. For ragi 
the ground is ploughed with the negalu (heavier plough) and is 
afterwards broken and levelled. Manure is laid in heaps at equal 
distances and the seed is thoroughly mixed in the manure. Furrows 
are cut with the ranti (the lighter plough), the sower following the 
plough with a basket full of mixed manure and seed which he drops 
in the furrow. 
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Save occupies 23,454 acres of land and is grown in the same way 
as ragi. Most of the area under save arc located in the talukas 
of Haveri, Shiggaon, Hangal, Dharwar and Hubli. Save is a hill 
millet and is generally mown on light red soils and on hill-sides. It 
is sown in the month of June and harvested in September. 

Sejji (bajri) is another crop of the district and covers an area of 
12,675 acres, of which Ron, Mundargi and Gadag account for 
4,474, 3,403, and 2,710 acres re.spectively. Bajri compares well with 
jowar as a food, but its straw makes poor fodder. 

It is a crop supplementary to jowar in the dry parts of the 
district. It is mostly raised in those areas of inferior soils where 
jowar is not usually grown. It is sown in June-July and ripens 
towards the beginning of November. The crop is seldom watered 
or manured. It does best when the elimate is moderately dry 
and when the monsoon rain comes in light showers and there is 
plenty of sunshine between the showers. It is practically always 
a mixed crop sown with pulses. The average yield of bajri per 
acre comes to 450 lb. 

Besides these cereals and millets, the district grows a number 
of minor cereals and millets which together account for 37,989 acres. 
These include kodra, banti, bhadli, rajgira, etc. 

The Dharwar district grows various kinds of pulses, chief among 
them being gram, green gram, tur, horse-gram and malh. The total 
area covered by all pulses is 3,51,753 acres. 

The following table shows the area in acres under various pulses 
grown in the Dharwar district 



Abea. in acres ajnd cunthas undek Pulses in Dhabwar Distbict (1950-51). 
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Ilesaru (green gram) occupies 45,408 acres, of which relatively 
larger areas are in Haveri, Shiggaon, Gadag, Hubli and Kundgol. 
In respect of the cultivation of this pulse, Dharwar occupies the 
pride of place in Bombay State. Green gram is grown both as 
a kharif and as a robi crop. The kharif crop is sown in July and 
harvested in October and the rabi crop in December and March 
respectively. Green gram does best on deep good soil of fairly 
iieavy character or on ordinary black soil. The seed rate is 1-5 lb. 
to 2 Ib. per acre, and the outturn in a mixed crop comes to about 
150 to 200 Ib. of grain per acre. When grown alone, the yield 
is reported to be about 400 lb. of grain and 1,200 lb. of fodder. 
As a result of the Agricultural Department’s activities the China 
mug (green gram) has also begun to be grown. 

Hurali (horse-gram) is the most important pulse crop of the 
Dharwar district and it covers an area of as much as 1,44,197 acres. 
The chief areas of cultivation are in the talukas of Haveri, 
Shirhatti, Hirekerur and Shiggaon. Horse-gram is essentially a light 
soil crop and is extensively grown on light red stony soils. It does 
also well on poor sandy soils. It requires moderate rainfall. It is 
sown in June-July as a row in a mixed crop subordinate to cotton. 
It is harvested in September-October. 

Kadli (gram) is a pulse crop next in importance only to hurali. 
It covers an area of 73,283 acres, the talukas of Navalgund, Ron, 
Dharwar and Gadag having relatively larger areas under this crop. 
Gram is everywhere recognised as a valuable rotation crop. A good 
gram crop is dense and shades the ground and, therefore, 
suppresses weeds. On black soils, it is a fallow crop. The ripe 
grain is the commonest food of horses and is an excellent food 
for fattening sheep. 

Gram is always a rabi crop. It is sown on black soils as a dry 
crop in the month of October and is harvested in the month of 
January, The average yield per acre has been estimated at 500 lb. 
The Department of Agriculture has been trying to replace the local 
varieties by an improved one called chaffa. Within the course of five 
years, one-third of the gram area of the district has been covered by 
this variety, and the Department expects to spread this variety 
throughout the district within the next three or four years. 

Madaki (math) covers an area of 11,480 acres. Dharwar is 
one of the most important math growing districts of the Bombay 
State. 'The talukas of Shirhatti, Haveri, Kundgol and Ranebennur 
have comparatively larger areas under this crop and together 
account for more than half of the district’s total area under math. 
Math is only grown as a rain crop. It is sown in June-July and 
harvested during January-February. It is essentially a light soil 
crop and gives the best outturn on deep alluvial sands or sandy 
loams. 

Togari (tur) is extensively grown throughout the district and 
covers an area of 58,931 acres. Gadag, Haveri and Navalgund 
have each more than 5,000 acres under tur, Kundgol, Hubli, 
Ranebennur, Shiggaon, Dharwar and Shirhatti follow with areas 
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of more than 4,000 acres each. Tur is almost always grown mixed 
with other crops. The soils on which it is grown vary with the 
requirements of the crop with which it is mixed. But it prefers 
a medium moist soil which allows its roots to penetrate deep. 
It is seldom irrigated on its own account. It is generally sown in 
July and is ripe for harvest in Febniary. The average yield per 
acre has been estimated at 1,200 lb. 

Minor pulses; Besides these important pulses, tlie district also 
grows a number of minor pulses, chief among them being alasandi 
(chavli), avare (val), batgadle (green peas), channangi (masur) 
and karihesur or uddu (udid) (black gram). Except alasandi, 
all other pulses are grown in October and harvested in February. 
Alasandi is sown in June-July and reaped in October-November. 
It covers an area of 3,349 acres, out of which 1,604 acres are located 
in the Dharwar taluka alone. Avare is a rabi crop and covers 
an area of 2,832 acres. The Ron taluka has 855 acres under this 
crop. Batgadle is grown on a very insignificant scale and its 
cultivation is confined to the two talukas of Dharwar and Kalghatgi 
with 35 and 11 acres respectively. Channangi is grown chiefly in 
the Gadag taluka, which accounts for 2,129 out of the district total 
of 2,247 acres. Karihesur covers 3,315 acres, out of which 
1,595 are located in Dharwar taluka. 

The following table shows the area in acres under sugarcane in 
Dharw-ar district 

TABLE No. 16. 


.Area under Sucafgane in Dharwar District (1950-51). 


Taluka. 

Area in 
acTea. 

Taluka. 

Area in 
acres. 

Dharwar 

338 

Nargund 

6 

Navalgund 


Shirhatti 

43 

Gadag 

129 

Havori 

142 

Kalghatgi 

385 

Hubli 

39 

Ron 

19 

Byadgi 

240 

Shiggaon 

314 

Ranebennnr 

27 

Knndgol 

14 

Hangal 

398 

Hirekerur 

695 

Mundargi 

8 



District Total 

2,796 


Kahbu (Sugarcane) covers an area of 2,796 acres and is chiefly 
grown in the damp west or malnad and occasionally in gardens in 
the dry east.. Hirekerur, Hangal, Kalghatgi and Dharwar, all in the 
malnad tract, have larger areas under sugarcane than other talukas. 
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The sugarcane sets are planted in the month of January and are 
ready for harvest in December-January. 

Two local varieties of sugarcane, one known as pundya and 
another a thick cane known as bet kabbu, are grown throughout 
the district. Recently, the Agricultural Department has introduced 
two improved varieties namely CO-419 and J-213. The latter is 
grown in the malmd tract. CO-419 is becoming popular on account 
of its high sucrose content. The outturn of gur in the Dharwar 
district comes to about 700 lb. per acre. Sugarcane takes more 
out of the land than any other crop. In fields sugarcane is followed 
by rice and in gardens by pot herbs. 

Drugs and Narcotics : The Dharwar district grows some drugs 
and narcotics, chief among them being tobacco, betel leaves, 
betelnuts and Indian hemp. Drugs and narcotics together occupy 
4,824 acres. Details for talukas are shown ih the statement 
below 


TABLE No. 17. 

Area in aches and guniuas under Drugs and Narcotics in 
Dharwar District (1950-51), 


— 

Tobacco. 

Betel 

leaves. 

Indian 

Kewp. 

Other 
Drugs and 
Narcotics. 

Total 
Drugs and 
Narcotics. 

Dharwar 

97 

0 





97 0 

Navalgund 

22 

7 





22 7 

Gadag 

2.5 


120 

0 



145 0 

Kalghatgi 








Ron 

11 

0 

46 

30 


. 

.57 30 

Bankapur 

134 

0 

636 

0 

! 

690 0 

Kundgol 

187 

« 

9 

0 



196 0 

Hirekorur 

10 


110 

0 

... 

21 0 

147 0 

Naigund 








Shirhatti 

907 

38 

26 

2 



934 0 

Haveri 

70 

0 

412 

0 



48’ 0 

Hubli 

106 

31 

.... 




106 31 

Byadgi 

39 

0 

128 

0 



167 0 

Ranebennur 

693 

0 

249 

0 

128 0 


1,070 0 

Hangal 

185 

0 

250 

0 

200 0 


635 0 

Mundargi 

70 

0 

4 

0 



74 0 

District Total... 

2,663 

36 

1,910 

32 

328 0 

21 0 ' 

4,823 28 
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Tambaku (tobacco) occupies 2,564 acres and the chief areas of 
cultivation arc in the talukas of Shirhatti, Ranebennur, Kundgol 
and Hangal. Tobacco is seldom grown near the western forests, 
as the red gravelly soil does not suit it. It is chiefly raised in the 
cast light-black soil. Rich alluvial soil is preferred though, when 
watered, a mixture of red and black soil is found very suitable. In 
June the seed is sown carefully in prepared seed beds. If the season 
is early, the seedlings arc ready for planting in August; if it is 
late they are ready in Sejitembcr. The field must be richly dressed 
with farm-yard manure. The leaves are ready for cutting in Febru¬ 
ary or March. As a rule, whole plants are cut, stem as well as 
leaves. In mo.st cases a poor second growth comes from the roots 
and this crop is allowed to flower and its seed is preserved. The 
quality of the tobacco grown in this district is not very good and 
it mainly belongs to the hidi tobacco variety. Tobacco is cured in 
three slightly varying ways. The stems, when cut, arc spli: and for 
four to seven days are left in the field to dry. If there is dew, 
they arc left alone ; if there is no dew they are sprinkled with water, or, 
in some cases, with a decoction of Kavo-sihullu grass, catechu and gur. 
The stems are buried for four or five days, taken out during the cooler 
parts of the day, dried, sorted and tied for final disposal. The same 

plan is adopted if the leaves are plucked from the stem. In some 

places, after the plants arc cut they are left in the field for eight 
days tied in bundles of twenty to twenty-eight and carried homo. 
They are piled in heaps with the leaves inward, and covered with 
matting to keep off wind and rain. After about a fortnight the 
mats are taken away, the tobacco is aired for a day, and heaped 
again as before. Tliis process is repeated fotir times, when the 
tobacco is considered cured and is sorted and tied into bundles. 
According to the third process, after the leaves have been cut, they 
are exposed to dew for ten or fifteen days, and if there is no dew the 
leaves are watered. The leaves are then fairly dried and buried 
with two layers of leaves and one layer of earth. After three days 

they are taken in the cooler parts of the day and spread outside 

tire house. Two days later they are tied into bundles which are 
turned every eight days. At the end of a month the tobacco is 
cured. If tobacco is cut before it is ripe or if it has been over¬ 
fermented in curing, it is apt to be attacked by insects. 

Experiments arc being carried out at an experimental farm at 
Nipani, a town in the Belgaum district, to evolve better strains of 
bidi tobacco and also to grow Virginia tobacco for cigarettes, cigars 
and cheroots. 

Adike (betelnut) occupies 278 acres, of which Hangal alone 
contains 176 acres. The betelnut palm is grown in cocoanut gardens. 
It grows almost on any soil provided it is well manured. The 
young trees are watered regularly. The betelnut palm begins to bear 
fruit when it is five to seven years old and continues to be produc¬ 
tive for 20, to 40.^ears.._.Before they , are brought to market the 
nuts are subjected to different methods of treatment for the different 
trade varieties. 
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Bhang (Indian hemp) occupies 328 acres of land in the talukas CHAPTER 5. 
of Ranebennur and Hangal only. This plant yields narcotic drugs - 

like bhang, ganja and charas. The stem contains a useful fibre *anid 

and the seeds are used as food for cage birds in Europe and also Nabccthcs 

yields a useful oil. Its cultivation is strictly controlled ny Govern- Bhang, 
ment as it is only grown for the sake of its drugs. The hemp 
plant requires a good soil and careful tillage. It does well on fairly 
deep, friable and well drained soil. The seed is drilled into the soil 
in June-July and the crop is harvested in December by cutting all 
Hower-bearing branches along with about one foot of the branch 
stalk. 

ViUedele (betel vine) is one of the chief garden crops. It covers Villetlele. 
an area of 1,911 acres of which 556 acres are in Shiggaon and 
416 acres in Haveri. Dharwar is one of the most important betel- 
leaf growing districts of the State. 

The following table shows the area in aeres and gunthas undei Oilseeds. 
various oilseeds grown in the Dharwar district 
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Various oilseeds are grown in the Dharwar district. From 
70,426 acres in 1882-83, the acreage in oilseeds went up to 
2,78,994 acres in 1950-51. The main increases are in groundnuts 
and sesamum. Groundnut, which did not receive any mention in 
the old Gazetteer, now occupies nearly two-thirds of the total area 
of the district under oilseeds. 

Agashi (linseed) covers an area of 11,960 acres. Comparatively 
larger areas are in Ron, Hirekerur, Gadag and Navalgund. Linseed 
is a rahi crop grown in deep moisture-holding lands. It is generally 
cultivated alone. Tlie seed is usually sown in October and the 
crop is harvested in February. The average yield per acre is about 
360 lb. Linseed is used in condiments. Linseed oil is used in 
cookery and in paints and varnishes. Linseed oilcake is a good 
manure and one of the best known cattle foods. 

Kushibi (safflower) covers an area of 34,710 acres (i.e. the 
entire area under the head “Other oil-seeds”, in the table). 
The cliief areas of cultivation are in Navalgund, Ron and 
Nargund. Safflower is usually grown as a hedge to rahi jowar 
fields. This serves the purpose of fencing, as stray cattle cannot 
trespass through its thorny leaves. It is also grown with wheat as 
a mixed crop. It is sown in October and is harvested in February. 
The oil content of the seed is 20 per cent. Safflower oil is exten¬ 
sively used in cookery. The oilcake is used as a cattle food and is 
also found to be a very useful concentrated manure for sugarcane 
on the Deccan Canals. 

Shenga (groundnut) is the most important oilseed crop of the 
district and covers an area of 1,97,934 acres. Groundnut is 
cultivated extensively in almost all talukas. Shirhatti, Ranebennur, 
Mundargi, Ron and Haveri, each of which have more than 
20,000 acres under this crop, account for 1,02,860 acres out of the 
total acreage of 1,97,934 in the district. It is a kharif crop in this 
district and is sown in June and harvested in September-October. 
It is grown on the medium type of soil, and after it is harvested, 
a second crop of gram is grown if the soil is medium black. 
It is also grown in the red types of soil. It is cultivated either 
with or without manure. The rate of manuring is 5 cart-loads of 
farm-yard manure per acre. Groundnut is also grown as a mixed 
crop, two rows of groundnuts alternating with two rows of cotton, the 
space between the rows being 12". Groundnut in this case is 
harvested in September and interculturings are given for the cotton 
crop. As a single crop, the average yield per acre varies 
between 1,200 lb. and 1,500 lb. The yield per acre when it is grown 
as a mixed crop comes to about 800 lb. 

The local variety called “jawari” is grown throughout the tract. 
The Department has introduced better varieties giving greater 
yield and higher percentage of oil than the local varieties. These 
are: Pondicherry 8, a late spreading strain; Spanish 5, an early 
erect strain; and Spanish Improved. About 40 per cent, of the 
area under groundnut in this district has already been covered by 
these new varieties and it is expected that the entire area will be 
under them within the next three or four years. 


CHAPTER 5, 
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Groundnut oil is used in cookery, for adulteration of ghee and 
manufacture of hydrogenated vegetable oils and also for lighting and 
lubrication. Groundnut kernel is eaten in a variety of ways. 
Groundnut cake is a very highly concentrated nitrogenous food and 
in moderate quantity is excellent food for milch cattle. It is also 
a very useful manure, particularly for sugarcane fields. 

YeUu (sesamum) covers an area of 22,542 acres, the chief areas 
of cultivation being in the talukas of Shirhatti, Shiggaon and Haveri. 
It is a kharif crop, sown in June and harvested in September. 
Sesamum grows best on black soils or on such soils as are retentive 
of moisture. The variety grown in the district is a local non-descript 
one and yields 300 lb. per acre. Sesamum oil is used in cookery 
and the cake makes very good food for cattle. 

Besides these, there are some other oilseeds grown. Gurellu 
(nigerseed) covers aii area of 3,206 acres (i.e., the entire area 
shown under the head “Other oil-seeds” in the table), of which 
1,094 acres are in Haveri. It is sown in August and harvested in 
November-December. Ondala (castor seed) covers an area of 
5,210 acres and its cultivation is common in almost all talukas. It is 
a kharif crop, sown in June-July and harvested in October- 
November. The yield per acre is about 400 lb. Rape and mustard 
(sasive) cover an area of 2,797 acres and their cultivation is 
concentrated in the central and eastern belts of the district. They are 
rahi crops, sown in November-December and harvested in March. 
The oil is used in cookery, medicine and lubrication. Tengu (coco¬ 
nut) covers an area of 635 acres. The tree is planted in large groves 
watered well and manured. 

Spices and Condiments, comprising chiefly, chillies, onions, garlic, 
turmeric, ginger, fennel, etc., cover an area of 96,772 acres as shown 
in the table below 



XXNDER Condiments and Spices in Dhahwar District (1950-51). 
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This is a large increase from the acreage under similar crops jn 
1882-83, which was not more than 32,000 acres. The largest increase 
is under chillies from 28,748 acres to 90,101 acres between the two 
periods. 

Balloli (garlic) is an important crop of Ranebennur which 
accounts for 2,025 acres out of the total of 4,140 acres for the district. 
Dharwar is an important district in the Bombay State from the point 
of view of this crop. Garlic is sovm in June-July and harvested 
in September. It is extensively used in preparing relishes 
(chutneys), and in flavouring vegetables and curries. It is also used 
for medicinal purposes. 

Kothambari (coriander) has an area of 2,145 acres. Though it 
is cultivated in all talukas, Navalgund has the largest area of all 
talukas. Coriander is sown in June and harvested in August. The 
ripened seeds, dhane, pounded fine, are used in most of the dishes 
of Indian diet. Coriander is an excellent pot-herb used in chutneys 
and curries. As a pot-herb it is raised in all seasons in gardens 
attached to houses. 

Menasinakai (chillies) is one of the most important cash crops of 
the district, yielding in rank only to cotton and groundnut. 
Dharwar is also the largest chilly-growing district in Bombay State, 
having 90,101 acres under the crop. It is grown mainly in the 
transition belt, and on soils varying from deep red to medium black. 
Hirekerur has 34,379 acres; Byadgi 13,518 acres; Haveri 12,854 acres 
and Ranebennur 10,557 acres. The climate and the rich soil of 
Hirekerur are particularly suited to the growth of chillies. Chilly 
is sown in May or early June in small carefully prepared seed beds 
and is well-watered. In July, when of some little height, the plants 
are moved to the fields, and are there set in rows of two feet apart. 
Chilly lands are manured at the rate of five to ten cart-loads of 
farm-yard manure per acre. After the field has been planted, 
a handful of well-rotten manure is applied to each plant, which 
comes to about 3 cart-loads per acre, and at intervals of eight to 
ten days, a small bullock plough is carefully passed between the 
rows of plants, first lengthwise and afterwards across, by which the 
field is kept free of weeds; and to keep the roots cool, earth is 
heaped round each plant. This earth-heaping is repeated for 
about three months until the branches of neighbouring plants begin 
to touch and fruits appear. In December and January the crop 
is picked by hand generally in two pickings. The yield in the 
first pieking is better both in quality and quantity. The yield varies 
from 500 to 800 lbs, of dry chillies according to the fertility of the 
soil. Chilly is also grown as a garden crop, in which case it is 
frequently mixed with early garlic or onion. 

Among other spices and condiments, arshina (turmeric) is of 
some importance. It is grown on 61 acres in Hirekerur, Haveri, 
Hangal, and Mundargi. Turmeric does best on medium black 
soils. It is planted in June and harvested in January. Mente 
(fenugreek) is grown only in 24 acres in the district. It is sown 
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any time during the year. The tender plants which are ready in CHAPTER 5. 
the third week after planting are good and delicious vegetable; ^ "Ttur 

and the ripe seeds are used for flavouring food and also for Skces anb 

medicinal purposes. Sabbasige (fennel) is grown on 14 acres in Condiments. 
Dharwar. The seed of this is eaten with betel leaves and used Other Spices and 
in curries and also for medicinal purposes. Oil is extracted from Condiments, 
the seed and used in the manufacture of cordials. 

Fibre crops cover an area of 5,36,852 acres of which almost all Fibbe*. 
is taken by cotton. Dharwar has been famous for its cotton from 
the earhest times and even now it is one of the most important 
cotton-growing districts in the Indian Union. The other fibres, 
namely, hemp, jute, sann-hemp and ambadi are grown only on very 
small areas. 


The following table shows the area under various fibres grown in 
the Dharwar district 


Acreage 
(taluka-wise). 


TABLE No. 20. 

Area in acres and guntiias under Fibres in Dharwar District 

(1950-51). 


— 

Cotton. 

Hemp, 

Jut.i- 

Saiin 

Hemp. 

Ambacli. 

Other 

ribre*. 

Total 

Fibrcfii. 

Uharwai 


'17,328 

0 

878 

0 


21 0 

•• 



18,227 

0 

NavalguQ'l 


72,214 

35 

299 

34 



*< 

<4 


72,514 

29 

Gadag 


62,356 

0 

439 

0 


3 0 

•• 



62,798 

0 

Ralghatgl 


2,892 

0 

360 

0 


* ‘ 




3.242 

0 

Ron 


p&,m 

7 

126 

36 


• 




96,782 

2 

Bankapur 


21,866 

0 

•• 


450 

•• 




22,316 

0 

Knndgol 


54,128 

0 




523 0 




54,651 

0 

Hlrekfirnr 


11,180 

0 

328 

0 


•• 

*• 

•• 


11,608 

0 

Nargund 


27,724 

24 

•• 



644 29 

•• 

•• 


28.269 

IS 

Shlrliattl 


35,847 

4 





38 3 

•• 


36,686 

7 

Haver 1 


31,837 

0 

327 

0 

96 



•• 


82,280 

0 

Hobll 


29,512 

28 

•• 




** 

896 

5 

30,408 

83 

ByadgI 


4,284 

0 

201 

0 



, * 

.. 


4.485 

0 

Kanebe&nar 


22,872 

0 

128 

0 

149 


• • 

•• 


22,949 

0 

Hangal 


14,724 

0 

150 

0 




10 

0 

14.884 

0 

UanAargl 


36,400 

0 

308 

0 

164 





25,872 

0 

DUtrlct Total 


530,421 

18 

8.653 

29 

859 

1,091 £9 

58 S 

906 

6 

6S6.862 

4 
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Haiti (cotton) in 1950-51 covered an area of 5,30,421 acres. 
The average annual acreage based on figures for fifteen years prior 
to the promulgation of the Bombay Growth of Food Crops Act of 
1944, was 5,92,520. As a result of loss of markets caused by World 
War II and also by the operation of the Bombay Growth of Food 
Crops Act, in 1944, the area under cotton declined, and the average 
area during the period 1944-45 to 1948-49 fell to 3,22,820 acres. 
Thus the area under cotton was reduced by about 46 per cent. 
In 1949-50, a large area from the neighbouring eotton producing 
Indian States was merged in the district, thus raising the acreage 
of cotton in the district. India faced a serious cotton shortage in 
the years 1948-51, because of the continued operation of the 
Bombay Growth of Food Crops Act, loss of imports from Egypt 
and America and also due to the separation of Pakistan from India. 
The Act was, therefore, repealed in 1950-51 and this contributed 
to a further rise in the area under cotton in the Dharwar district. 
In 1949-50, the area under cotton was 4,72,130 acres and in 1950-51 
it was 5,30,421 acres. The increase in acreage was also helped by 
favourable rains, by official propaganda for growth of more cotton 
and the high prices available for the crop. 

Navalgund, Gadag, Ron and Kundgol together account for 
53-7 per cent, of the district’s area under cotton. Ron, which 
accounts for 18-2 per cent, of the district’s total, has the highest 
percentage, Navalgund, Gadag and Kundgol, follow with 13-6 per 
cent. 11-7 per cent, and 10-2 per cent, respectively. The remain¬ 
ing 46-3 per cent, is distributed in other talukas of the district, 
chief among them being Shirhatti, Haven, Hubli, Nargund, Mundargi 
and Ranebennur. Cotton is chiefly grown in Yerinad and Gadinaa, 
i.e., the eastern dry belt and the transition belt. Very little cotton 
is grown in the malnad region. 

There are six varieties of cotton grown in this district. Their 
names and the acreage under each, as in 1950-51, are given 
below 

I. Kumpta-Dharwar variety (commercial name)—■ 


Laxmi (rabi) 

32,517 

Gadag No. 1 (rabi) 

40,358 

Upland (rabi) 

64,234 

Dharwar-American (commercial name)— 

Deshi (kharif) 

68.365 

Jayawant ( rabi) 

. 2,70.931 

Jayadhar (rabi) 

. 54,016 


The name “kumpta” is derived from the harbour Kumpta in 
the Kanara district from which the cotton used to be exported by 
sea to the Bombay market in pre-railway days. The Dharwar- 
American is concentrated in Gadag and Ron and it is also found 
scattered in Ranebennur and Haveri. The Kumpta is grown in other 
parts of the district. 

The soils of this district are mainly derived from a mixture of 
shales, sandstones, granites, schiests, etc* From their experience 
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the cultivators of the district restrict the Kumpta to deep to medium 
black soils and the Dharwar-American to the medium to lighter types 
of soils. The Kumpta has been found to suffer in yield and ginning 
percentage if grown on shallow or lighter soils. 

The transition belt in the district, where the average rainfall 
is between 25 any 35 inches, is the most favourable area for the 
Kumpta cotton. The eastern belt where the annual rainfall varies 
from 18 to 25 inches, grows extensively both the Kumpta and the 
Dharwar-American cottons. This area, however, is liable to 
scanty rainfall every now and then and the yield and quality 
of cotton suffer in such times. 

The transition belt is known for its uniformly temperate climate, 
and the eastern one for its hot climate during the months of April 
and May. The average minimum temperature in both the regions 
for the whole year is a little above 60 degrees F. The cold 
weather, therefore, does not do any harm to the cotton crop and 
in fact the Kumpta cotton grows throughout the coldest part of 
the year in this tract. 

Land is prepared for cotton by ploughing with a wooden or 
iron plough which generally goes 3 to 5 inches deep or a little 
more. The first ploughing is done after the fall of one or two 
ante-monsoon showers in April or May. During the early part of 
the rains, the land is simply harrowed once or twice and the 
stubbles of the previous jowar tTop are removed. In the case of 
rabi cotton, in the transition belt, the usual sovnng time is the 
second half of August while in the eastern dry belt it is September. 
The rain-fed kharif cotton is generally sown in the month of June. 
The usual method of sowing is to drop the seed in the furrows of 
the drill through bamboo tubes attached to tines. This method, 
however, is now being abandoned in favour of drilling. The 
distance between the rows varies from 18 to 22 inches. The 
distance between the plants is very irregular, as no thinning is done 
to regulate it. 

As a rule, cotton is grown as an entire crop, but in some parts 
of the district, particularly in the transition belt, it is also grown 
as a row crop, with rala or groundnut. A sprinkling of ambadi, 
kulthi, or jowar is also not uncommon when cotton is grown as 
an entire crop. The rotation used is a two years’ course of jowar 
and cotton, or a three years’ course of jowar, cotton and wheat. 
Whichever rotation is adopted, jowar alone is generally manured 
with five to six cart-loads of farm-yard manure per acre. Direct 
manuring with farm-yard manure of cotton crop is generally 
considered uneconomie, but in recent years some cultiva¬ 
tors who grow the Dharwar-American year after year on 
the same land are giving a dose of 5 to 6 cart-loads of faim-yard 
manure per acre directly to the cotton crop once in four or five years 
to maintain the fertility of the soil. 

1.-A Vf 2-19a 
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The cotton sown in August and September, i.e., rabi cotton, 
comes to flowering in the month of December and that sown in 
June (kharif) in September and October. After the boll forma¬ 
tion westerly winds are very essential to keep the cotton crop in 
good condition. The kharif crop is ready for picking in November 
and December and the rabi crop in the months of February and 
March. Generally there are three to five pickings in all, each done 
at the interval of 10 to 15 days. Belated bolls of the rabi crop 
continue to appear until the end of April or the beginning of May, 
in ease there is moisture in the soil. The average yield of the 
kharif cotton varies between 300 lb. and 350 lb. of seed cotton 
per acre. The average yield of seed cotton of the Kumpta and 
upland varieties grown as rabi crop varies between 280 lb. and 
350 lb. per acre in the transition belt and between 150 lb. and 
200 lb. per acre in the eastern belt. 

The most common disease of the Kumpta cotton is wilt (fiisarium 
vasinfectum) and of the Dharwar-American types red leaf blight. 
Root rot {macrophomina phaseoli) and small leaf disease also known 
as “smalling” are two other diseases of the cotton crop. 

Prior to 1747, England used to import raw cotton from 
India to the extent of only 4,000 bales per annum. With 
the rapid industrialisation of England the demand for raw cotton 
in that country increased enormously, and in 1811 it imported 
60,000 bales of cotton from India to supplement the 93,500 bales 
of cotton which she received from America. As the quality of 
Indian cotton was found to be very poor, the Government of India 
was urged by the English manufacturers to secure greater cleanli¬ 
ness of the produce and also to introduce better staple. The 
improvement in staple was sought to be achieved by the introduc¬ 
tion of American cotton in India instead of improving the quality 
of the local cotton. The first consignment of American seeds 
reached India in 1818, but regular experiments on these cotton 
were undertaken only in 1829, in different parts of India under very 
different circumstances and climates. Dr. Lush, who had been 
appointed to supervise the experiments, opened in 1830 an experi¬ 
mental farm at Shigihalli, a village near Belgaum, and 
tested eight varieties, namely, (i) Georgian, (ii) Sea Island, 
(iii) Upland Georgian, (iv) New Orleans, (v) Louisians, 
(vi) Pernambico, (vii) Bourbon and (viii) Egyptian. These 
experiments were continued up to 1836, and were declared to have 
failed. In 1838, several manufacturing firms in England sent 
an urgent appeal to the Government of India praying them to 
improve the quality and to extend the cultivation of cotton in India. 
On receipt of this representation, ten planters were brought from 
America in 1840, of whom three were deputed to Bombay, three 
to Madras and four to North India and Bengal. Seeds of the best 
kind, especially of the Mexican plant, were also imported. 

With the arrival of the American planters and seeds, experiments 
on the cultivation of the American cotton were undertaken with 
vigour and zeal throughont India. The American cotton did not 
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do well in most parts of India and the experiments carried on 
there had to be abandoned. But in the Bombay State, particularly 
in the Bombay-Karnatak, it proved more hopeful and the New 
Orleans cotton offered good prospects of success. The area under 
the New Orleans cotton, which established its superiority over 
the local Kumpta in respect of yield and ginning percentage 
increased from 2 acres in 1842 to over 2,46,200 acres in 1878. Thus 
the Bombay-Karnatak was the first cotton-growing region in India 
to produce American cotton in bulk. The American varieties 
spread in other parts of India too at a later date, but even now 
die name of the Dharwar-American cotton is famous all over 
India. The spread of these varieties was at first restricted to 
a limited area of about 2,50,000 acres in Gadag, Ron and Rane- 
bennur. Their cultivation could not be extended to' other portions 
of the Bombay-Karnatak on account of unfavourable soils and 
weather conditions, with the result that subsequent attempts at 
cotton improvement were directed towards improving the quality 
of the local Kumpta cotton which was being grown on an extensive 
area of over 13 lakhs of acres in Bombay-Karnatak. 

Towards the close of the nineteenth century the demand for 
fine and long-stapled cotton from mills both in India and abroad 
increased. The Government of Bombay established a research 
station at Dharwar in 1904 for the improvement of the local Kumpta 
cotton and another station at Gadag in 1908 for the improvement 
of the Dharwar-American cotton. The first striking success of the 
research work carried out at Dharwar was the isolation of two pure 
types known as Dharwar No. 1 and Dharwar No. 2 from the local 
Kumpta. Dharwar No. 1 was found definitely superior to the local 
Kumpta in respect of ginning outturn, staple length and spinning 
value. Hence this type was given out for general distribution in 
the district in the year 1918. 

With a view to enhancing the ginning percentage of Dharwar 
No. 1, it was crossed with Gossipium-Arboreum Forma-lndica, from 
which two high ginning and long staple segregates were evolved, 
viz., 15-9-9 and 14-14-3. As however these improved varieties 
were found to be susceptible to wilt (the soil-borne facultative 
fungoid parasite fusarium vasinfectum), Dharwar No. 1 was crossed 
with Dharwar No. 2, which was found to resist wilt. In 1926, 
a segregate was isolated from this cross, combining all the good 
characters of both the parents and was named Jayawant (■victorious). 
Similarly, as a result of research work carried out at Gadag for the 
improvement of the Dharwar-American cotton, a superior type 
known as Gadag No. 1 was evolved in 1914, which was found 
superior to the Dharwar-American in all respects. Steps were 
then taken to cover all the Kumpta area with Jayawant and the 
Dharwar-American area with Gadag No. 1 under a comprehensive 
seed multiplication and distribution scheme launched by 
Government. 


CHAPTER 5. 

Agriculture. 

Fibres. 

Cotton. 

Attempts towards 
improvement. 


As a result of further research work carried out at the research 
stations at Dharwar and Gadag during the last dfccade, a variety 
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CHAPTERS, known as Jayadhar (a cross between K.F.T. 12-2-5x1 A-14-3) 
— distinctly superior to Jayawant in ginning outturn, staple character, 

Agriculture. spinning performance and resistance to cotton wilt, was evolved in 
Fib^s. 1942. A new strain, popularly known as Laxmi (a cross between 

Attei^stowards Gadag No. 1 X Cambodia 20), which is superior to Gadag No. 1 
improvement. characters, was also' evolved simultaneously. The 

comparative agricultural and economic characters of these two 
improved varieties of cotton as compared to Jayawant and Gadag 
No. 1 are given in the following table 



Comparative qdauties of Jayawant, Jayadhab, Gabag No. 1 and Laxmi cottons grown in Dharwab District. 
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These rwo new varieties, namely Jayadhar and Laxmi, are highly 
appreciated by the textile mills on account of their superior 
characters. They have been introduced in the Kumpta and 
Dharwar-American areas respectively under a seed multiplication 
scheme sponsored by the Government of Bombay in 1950, and it is 
expected that the whole of the cotton area of the district will be 
under these two cottons in a couple of years’ time. In 1950-51 the 
Jayadhar and Laxmi varieties of cotton covered 54,016 and 
32,517 acres respectively, in the Dharwar district. 

Hubli and Gadag are the two premier cotton markets, wherein 
about 60,000 and 40,000 bales of cotton respectively are assembled 
every year. Hubli is known for the marketing of the Kumpta 
variety and Gadag for the upland types. Besides these two 
important markets, Dharwar, Kundgol, Savanur, Haveri, Rane- 
bennur, Annigeri, Nargund, Ron and Hole-Alur, are the other cotton 
marketing centres in this district. 

The Agricultural Department under its improved seed multiplica¬ 
tion scheme has introduced a system of grading of kapas based 
on ginning outturn and purity in all the markets. The whole of 
the produce of the registered seed growers and part of the general 
area crop is graded by the expert staff appointed for the purpose 
and the cotton so graded is disposed of by holding auction sales 
in the premises of the agents appointed oy the Department for 
the storage and distribution of improved cotton seeds. This 
system of grading of kapas of improved cottons has become very 
popular amongst the trade interests and the growers, as the former 
are in a position to buy pure and high grade cotton in bulk and 
the latter receive higher price for their cotton. 

With a view to maintaining the purity of the improved cottons 
evolved by the Agricultural Department from time to time, the 
Cotton Transport Act, the Cotton Control Act, and the Cotton 
Ginning and Pressing Factories Act have been applied to this 
district. 

The minor fibres grown in the district are pundi (hemp), sanabu 
(sann hemp), jute and ambadi. Except pundi, no other fibre 
occupies any appreciable area. Pundi (hemp) covers 3,536 acres, 
of which 878 acres are in Dharwar, 439 in Gadag, 308 in 
Mundargi, and 328 in Hirekerur. It is sown in June^July 
and harvested in October-November. The variety grown in this 
district is known as the Madras variety. The fibre is largely used 
by cultivators for their home requirements, Sann hemp (sanabu) 
is grown on 1,092 acres and is grown only in Nargund, Kundgol, 
Dharwar and Gadag. It is sown in June and harvested in September. 
Jute is grown on 859 acres and its cultivation is localised in Banka- 
pur, Haveri, Ranebennur and Mundargi. 

Fruits and Vegetables : A significant change in the crop structure 
of the district since the compilation of the old Gazetteer has been 
a great increase in the area under fruits and vegetables. The area 
under these crops in 1882-83 was only 4,212 acres, while in 1950-51 
it was 16,209 acres, an increase of nearly 300 per cent. This is the 
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result mainly of the growing demand for fruits and vegetables in CHAPTER 5. 
cities and towns and also of increased irrigational facilities. — 

Agriculture. 

The district has an acreage of 3,390 under fruits, of which VEGESfacM^ 
9G8 is in Dharwar, 419 in Kundgol, 374 in Haveri and 322 in Ron. Acreage (taliika- 
Tlie main crops are plantains, grapes, cashewnuts, lime, mango and wise) of Fruits, 
guava. Out of the total acreage of 12,819 under vegetables 3,376 
is in Dharwar, 3,273 in Hubli and 1,065 in Ranebennur. The 
cultivation of fruits and vegetables is localised round the urban 
centres. 

The following table shows the area under various kinds of fruits 
grown in Dharwar district 
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Bale (bananas and plantains) covers 317 acres. The main 
centres of cultivation are located in Hangal and Bankapur. The 
fruit Is very popular among all classes of the people. Bale thrives 
well in light soils. Among the varieties grown, the basarai and the 
gujarat are the chief ones. 

Gerubija (cashewnut) tree is an evergreen tree grown in this 
district only in 22 acres in the Hubli taluka, which is a continuation 
of the Konkan tract noted for the cultivation of this nut. It grows 
to a height of about 30 feet and a girth of about two to three feet; 
flowers in December to February; and bears fruit usually between 
March and April. The tree bears a small fruit at the end of which 
i.s the nut. The kernel of the nut is eaten roasted and also used in 
curries. 

Limbe (lime) covers an area of 150 acres. The main centre 
of cultivation is the Haveri taluka, which accounts for 101 acres. 
Besides some local varieties, improved varieties of kagadi and 
Italian limes are grown in the district. 

Mavu (mango) covers 1,453 acres of land and is grown 
throughout the district, though Dharwar, Hangal and Mundargi 
have comparatively larger areas under this crop. Besides the local 
nondescript varieties, grafted varieties of alphonso and payari are 
also grown in the district. The mango fruit is relished by all 
classes of people. 

Perala (guava) covers an acreage of 448, out of which 222 
are in Dharwar and 57 in Hubli. The tree is spread over all parts 
of the district. Dharwar is one of the moist important guava 
growing districts of the Bombay State. The guava tree begins to 
bear fruit when about four to five years old. There are 
two principal flowering seasons. The fruit of the first season is 
ripe in August-September, and of the second about November- 
December. Besides the local varieties, Lucknow-49 is also grown 
in this district. It is a dwarf variety and is very productive. Its 
fruit is of large size and contains fewer seeds than the local ones. 

Draksha (grapes) is grown only on a very small area, three-fourths 
of an acre, in Hubli. 

The following table shows the acreage under various kinds of 
vegetables grown in Dharwar district 



AbEA in ACaiES AND GUNTHAS UNDEH VEGETABLES IN DHAHWAB DiSTOICT (1950-51). 
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Gaijari. 


Mulangi. 


Vilegadi. 


Badnekai. 


Bhend{. 


The chief of the vegetables are described below, grouped under 
(1) roots and tubers, and (2) greens. 

Root and tubers: The following five are the root and tuber 
vegetables 

Batati (potato) covers 855 acres, of which 626 acres are in 
Dharwar, 174 in Hubli. Potatoes in this district are grown as 
a rain-fed crop, planted in July and harvested in October. Potato 
is essentially a light or free working soil crop, and succeeds well on 
naturally well-drained, deep, sandy, loams. During World War II, 
potato cultivation received impetus at the hands of the Government 
who distributed selected improved seeds among the farmers. 

Genasu (sweet potato) covers 220 acres. The chief areas of 
cultivation are Ranebennur, Ron and Shirhatti. Sweet potatoes are 
generally grown during the cold season—sown in October-November 
and harvested in March. The dried tubers are sometimes ground 
into flour which is baked into cakes and eaten by Hindus on 
fast days. The green tubers are used as a vegetable and the green 
vines are used as fodder. 

Gajjari (carrot) covers 173 acres and is grown in large quantities 
in Dharwar, Ranebennur, Shirhatti and Ron. It thrives well on 
black soils and requires manuring and irrigation in abundance. 
It is sown in August and gets ready for use in about three months’ 
time. The root is eaten as a vegetable, both raw and boiled. It 
is also slit and dried in the sun, when it keeps for five to six monfhs. 
These dried pieces have to be boiled before eating. 

Mulangi (radish) covers an area of 155 acres, of which 78 acres 
are in Hubli. Radish is .sown in July and is ready for harvesting 
in October-November. Both the leaf and the root are eaten as 
a vegetable, both raw and boiled. 

Vilegadi (onions) covers an area of 6,649 acres. It is grown 
throughout the district, but especially in Dharwar and Hubli. Onions 
are sown in seed-beds in June during the rains and are trans¬ 
planted when about a month old. They are ready for use in 
two months’ time after transplanting but take two months more 
to come to maturity. The onion crop requires good black soil. 
The average yield per acre is 40 to 60 maunds. Onion is eaten 
by almost all classes, except a few orthodox people. It is almost 
a necessity of life to the poorer classes. The leaves are eaten as 
a pot-herb. 

The following are the green vegetables grown in this district 

Badnekai (brinjal) covers an area of 2,392 acres. The chief 
areas of cultivation are Hubli, Dharwar and Gadag. It is sown 
in August under the transplanting system, and bears fruit from 
January to March. The fruit is oval, egg-like and slightly bitter. 
Brinjal is eaten boiled and fried. It is also made into pickles or 
preserved slit and dried. 

Bhendi (lady’s finger) covers an area of 578 acres. The chief 
areas of cultivation are Mundargi and Hubli. Bhendi is sown in 
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June-July and the plant bears pods from September to October. 
The green pods are eaten boiled or fried as a vegetable. The ripe 
seeds of hhendi are used in curries and chutneys. 

Chapparbadnekai (tomato) covers an area of 178 acres, of which 
as much as 156 acres is in Hubli. It requires heavy manuring and 
irrigation. This was not a favourite vegetable at the time of the 
compilation of the last Gazetteer, but it has now become one of the 
most relished vegetables. It is sown in August and bears fruit 
from January to March. The Agricultural Department has introduced 
a new variety called Bony Best in this district. Tomato is eaten both 
raw and cooked. 

Besides these, mentepalla (fenugreek), tapioca, kydbija (cabbage) 
and kharbuj (musk melon) are some of the other vegetables grown 
on a very small scale. 

The following table gives the acreage under different fodder crops 
in Dharwar district 


TABLE No. 24. 

Area in acres and cunthas under Fodder Crops in Dharwar 
District (1950-51). 


— 


Hotweathor 

Jowar. 

SafiBower. 

Grass and 
Bab<il. 

Others. 

Total 

Fodder. 

Dharwar 


25 0 

3,346 

0 

20,187 

0 



23,668 

0 

Navalgund 



.... 


1 

28 



1 

27 

Gadag 


6 0 

7,894 

0 



188 

0 

8,088 

0 

Kalghatgi 


10 28 

.... 


10,801 

0 



10,811 

28 

Ron 


•. 

.... 


203 

2 



203 

2 

Bankapur 



.... 


7,337 

0 



7,337 

0 

Kundgol 


. 



999 

0 



999 

0 

Hirekerur 



6 

0 

9,950 

0 



9,9.66 

0 

Nargund 

Shirhatti 


...... 


• 



360 

0 

360 

0 

Haveri 


. 



8,004 

0 

279 

0 

8,373 

0 

Hubli 



3,468 

17 

6,130 

38 

109 

17 

8,708 

32 

Byadgi 



0 

0 

1,699 

0 



1,608 

0 

Ranebennur 



43 

0 



112 

0 

let 

0 

Hangal 



63 

0 

649 

0 



712 

0 

Uundargi 

... 




424 

0 

1 

0 

425 

0 

District Total 

... 

41 28 

14,828 

17 

68475 

27 

1,039 

17 

81,285 
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The district has 81,285 acres of land under fodder crops. Dharwai 
with 23,558 acres has the largest area of all talukas. Next follows 
Kalghatgi with 10,811 acres. Grass and babul account for as much 
as 65,376 acres. SafHower follows next with 14,828 acres. The hot 
weather jowar is not a very important source of fodder supply in 
this district. 

Agricultural Operations vary according to crops, rainfall and the 
soil of the tract. These operations consist of opening of the land 
])y digging or ploughing; further pulverising the soil; cleaning the 
fields; spreading the manure and mixing it with the soil; sowing 
the seed or planting the sets or seedlings ; interculturing; weeding; 
earthing up; irrigating; applying quick-acting manures as top 
dressings; spraying or dusting of insecticides ; watching to protect 
crops from birds, stray cattle and wild animals; harvesting; 
threshing and preparing the crops for the market; and storing. 
In addition to these, occasional operations for permanent improve¬ 
ment of the soil, .such as bunding, levelling, trenching, draining the 
excess water from the soil and reclaiming lands for cultivation, are 
also undertaken by the farmers. Some of the agricultural operations 
are described in the following pages. 

Ploughing : As in other districts, there are indigenous as well 
as improved ploughs used in this district. The indigenous ploughs 
are of two types, the heavy plough (negalu), worked with four 
bullocks, ancl the light plough (ranti) worked with two bullocks. 
Iron ploughs are also used to some extent, About 10 per cent, of 
the cultivators make use of the iron ploughs. In addition, tractor 
ploughing is also in practice for the last four or five years. Ploughing 
is done by wooden or iron ploughs to open the land, to dig out 
deep-rooted weeds or stubbles, to admit light and air into the soil 
and to trap and store water for crops. Tlie nature and number of 
ploughing depend on the nature of the soil and the crop grown. 
In sandy soils {ynalalu bhumi) which are highly porous, shallow 
ploughing with light wooden plough to a depth of 4" to 6" is in 
practice. Generally, two ploughings are given in such soils, one 
immediately after the harvest and the others at the break of the 
monsoon. In red soils {masari bhiimi) which are shallow, porous, 
and in many cases gravelly, ploughing is done every year to a depth 
of 5" to 7" by the medium type of wooden ploughs and sometimes 
even with iron ploughs. Ploughing is done both lengthwise and 
crosswise, crosswise in order to have a better tilth. In brown soils 
(hulakeri bhiimi) less porous than red soil, ploughing is deeper 
to the extent of 6" to 7". It is done with wooden or iron ploughs, 
generally as soon as the ante-mons(x>n showers are received. Generally 
two ploughings are done on these soils. Very few cultivators 
plough lands after the kharif crop. In black soil lands (yeti bhiimi), 
which are highly retentive of moisbire, ploughing is not done every 
year, but only once in two or three years. The land is ploughed 
to a depth of 8" to 9" with wooden and iron ploughs after the rains. 
The alluvial soils (ondti bhiimi) are ploughed with wooden ploughs 
to a depth of 5" to 6". Paddy lands are ploughed every year with 
light wooden ploughs. Ploughing in this case is neither deep nor 
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shallow. Usually paddy lands are ploughed after the harvest of 
paddy, where there is enough moisture to allow it. In general, 
ploughing in all types of soils is done after the receipt of the first ante- 
monsoon showers. Very few cultivators practise “magi” ploughing, 
which means ploughing after the rains. The nature and time of 
ploughing depends also on the crop raised. 

Jowar (1) Kharif ; The land is ploughed in the dry season from 
the middle of January to end of April. Both kinds of ploughs, light 
and heavy, are used according to the nature of the soil. 

(2) Rabi: Generally no ploughing is done, but the land is 
harrowed during June-August. 

Cotton; As cotton is generally grown on heavy black soils, 
ploughing is done only once in two or three years. The ploughing 
in this case is deep and is carried out with a heavy plough. 

Wheat; Wheat land is not usually ploughed, but only harrowed 
during June-August. 

Gram: Generally ploughing is not done in black soils. Only 
harrowing is done twice or thrice during June-August to keep up 
the soil in loose condition. Where gram is taken as a second crop 
after the harvest of paddy, shallow ploughing is done with a light 
wooden plough. 

Paddy; Ploughing is done twice; once after the harvest, and 
a second time just after the ante-monsoon showers. The 
first ploughing in some soils is not possible as they do' not retain 
enough moisture to allow it. 

Groundnut ; The land is ploughed lightly during April-May with 
wooden or iron ploughs. 

Bajri: Ploughing is done with light ploughs during April-May. 

Sugarcane: As this crop is generally raised after the rice 
harvest, the ploughing is done with a light plough after the rice 
harvest in November-December. 

Chillies: The ploughing is light and is carried out in April-May 
just after the fall of ante-monsoon showers. 

Pulverization : The big clods left in the field after ploughing 
have to be crushed and pulverized. This is done either by means 
of clod-crushers or harrows. 

Cleaning the field : The further operation necessary is clean¬ 
ing the raked up soil of the remnants of the previous crop, like 
stubbles, etc., which hinder the working of implements at the time 
of sowing and interculturing and also give room for the hibernation 

L-A Vf 2-20 
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of insects. This is done by women in batches. Where the stubbles 
are buried deep harrows are used to rake them up. 

Manuking : In the case of crops that are manured, it is usual 
to heap the manures on the field after ploughing and pulverization 
and spread them throughout the field before sowing operation 
begins. In the case of ragi, the seed is also mixed with the 
manure before sowing. The chilly plants are given manure at the 
time of their transplantation. Leguminous crops or black sesamum 
are also raised to act as manure for the main crops which follow in 
rotation. In some places, after the harvest, sheep and goats are 
quartered on the fields for a few days, and their excreta serve as 
good manure for the next crop. 

Iheigation : In Dharwar District, irrigation as a whole plays 
very little part in cultivation, the irrigated area being only 4-3 pet 
cent, of the total cultivated area. The area watered by canals is 
in Hangal taluka and covers only about 9,500 acres. Well irriga¬ 
tion is mostly confined to a small area in the transition belt, and 
it is utilized for pan, sugarcane, fruits and vegetables, and 
coconuts. By far the largest irrigated area is watered by tanks, 
which are situated mostly in the mahiad area. Paddy and sugar¬ 
cane are the important crops raised by tank irrigation. Water from 
the tanks flows by gravitation into canals which lead it to the fields. 
For sugarcane, the first irrigation begins with the planting of the 
sets in the field and a second irrigation is given four days after 
the first one. Sixteen to eighteen waterings are given to this crop 
during the course of its growth at frequent intervals. More than 
half of the land under paddy in this district is independent of 
simple rainfall for its water supply. Paddy crops are watered from 
tanks especially at the time of hodata operations. 

Earthing up and top-dressing : Crops like sugarcane and 
chillies, in the course of their growth, require earthing up, i.e., 
digging the soil from near about the plant and heaping it up at 
the base of the plant. This is done in order to give support to 
the plant to' prevent lodging, and to keep the roots under the soil. 
'Phis operation is accompanied by top-dressing, i.e., applying quick¬ 
acting manures by mixing them up with the soil. 

Crop Protection : The farmer has to take precautionary measures 
to avoid certain pests and diseases. It has been customary in the 
district to treat jowar seeds with sulphur for control of the smut 
disease of jowar. Whenever any insects or diseases appear in 
a crop, the farmers either spray or dust the special insecticides or 
fungicides recommended for that crop by the Department of 
Agriculture. The standing grain crops have to be watched during 
the season lest birds and other animals eat away the grain. The 
farmers shout and throw stones by slings to scare away birds. 
Stray cattle are generally caught and impounded in the cattle 
pound. Wild animals are either shot or hunted, and sometimes 
fences or trenches are made to keep them o'!!. The most note¬ 
worthy point in this connection is the formation of co-operative 
crop protection societies at some places in the district which have 
been doing good work. 
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Sowing : Crops like cotton, wheat, gram, paddy and rahi jowar 
are raised by means of seeds drilled into the soil. Kharif jowar, 
groundnut and bajri require only broadcasts of the seeds over the 
surface of the field. Sugarcane is raised from planting sets in the 
field. Chilly is raised by the system of transplanting seedhngs 
grown in a prepared seed-bed. Where the seed is drilled into the 
soil, after drilling it is covered by running a light harrow or a plank 
over the land. The quantity of seed required per acre would 
vary from a few ounces to a hundred pounds according to the size 
and weight of the seed and the optimum number of plants per acre 
to get the best crop. Sowing operations in Dharwar coincide 
roughly with the outbreak of the monsoons. The following state¬ 
ment shows the sowing periods of the important crops in the 
district 


Month. 

Crops. 

January 

.. Sugarcane. 

June 

.. Paddy, Ragi, Millet (Savi), Italian 


Millet, Horse-gram, Groundnut. 

July 

.. Kharif Jowar, Bajri, Pigeon pea. Horse- 


gram, Green gram. Chillies. 

August 

.. Cotton, Tobacco. 

September 

.. Cotton. 

October 

.. Rabi Jowar, Wheat, Gram, Linseed, 


Safflower. 

December 

.. Green gram. 


Interculturing and weeding : Crops like cotton, jowar, ground¬ 
nut, bajri, sugarcane and chillies need interculturing, i.e., tilling the 
soil between the lines of a crop. Interculturing is done to' remove 
the weeds that take away large quantities of moisture and plant 
food, to aerate the soil, to prepare a mulch (a loose layer of dry 
soil as covering), to conserve soil moisture useful for the crop, to 
prune the roots so as to encourage a deep root system and to 
kill the harmful insects hibernating in the soil. This operation is 
done by an implement called yadi kunti (a hoe) and sometimes by 
patti kunti (another type of hoe). Generally two or four hoes are 
worked by a pair of bullocks and each hoe is handled by one man. 
The number of interculturing required is the largest in rabi jowar, 
which is given three or four interculturing. Cotton, kharif jowar, 
groundnut, bajri and chillies require two interculturings; sugarcane 
needs only one. 

The weeds that are in line with the crop escape the hoe and 
require to be removed by hand with the help of a weeding 
hook (khurpe). Labourers are required to do this job and the 
area cleared by them per day depends upon the kind of weed and the 
extent of its growth. Paddy requires frequent weeding, three or four 
times during the course of its maturing. Cotton, rabi jowar, and 
chillies, require two or three weeding operations; groundnut, 
sugarcane, wheat and gram require only one. 

L-A Vf 2 - 2 O 0 
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Reaping : One of the most important agricultural operations, next 
only to ploughing and sowing, is reaping or harvesting, locally known 
as bele koytju. The crops are general'y harvested only when they 
are fully ripe. 


The period of ripening varies from crop to crop. The following 
statement gives the harvesting time for some of the crops. 


Harvesting time. 

Crops. 

January 

Gram, Sugarcane, Chillies. 

February 

Rabi jowar. Wheat, Pigeon pea, Cotton, 
Linseed, Safflower, Tobacco. 

March 

Green gram. Cotton, Tobacco. 

April 

Cotton. 

August 

Italian millets. 

September 

Ragi, Millets (Savi), Horse-gram, 
Groundnut. 

October 

Horse-gram, Green gram. Groundnut. 

November 

Paddy, Bajri. 

December 

Paddy, Kharif Jowar, Sugarcane, Chillies. 

Foodgrain crops such as 

jowar, bajri, rice, wheat and gram are 


harvested by cutting plants close to the ground by a sickle (kudu- 
golu). The cuttings are then put into swaths and the earheads are 
removed by cutting or breaking and are carted to the threshing yard. 
The stems or stalks arc dried, bundled and stocked as fodder. 

Pulses are mostly cut as whole plants which are removed directly 
to the threshing floor. Leafy vegetables and some root crops, like 
onions and radish, are uprooted. Other vegetables and chillies 
are picked by hand. The spade (gudali) is used to dig out ground¬ 
nut and root crops like potatoes, sweet potatoes, ginger and turmeric. 
Cotton is usually picked by hand. Sugarcane is harvested by 
a hatchet. 

Threshing and preparing for market ; Grain crops such as 
jowar, rice, wheat, bajri, gram, other cereals and pulses are tram¬ 
pled under bullocks’ feet till the material is broken completely into 
chaff. The grain is separated from the chaff by winnowing against 
the breeze. Vegetables dug out are cleaned well by running out 
the soil after drying or washing and sold in the market. Nearly 
one-third of the cotton crop is ginned by hand by the agriculturists 
themselves before it is marketed. Chillies are dried in the open 
sunshine in the threshing yard. Sugarcane is crushed in mills and 
the juice extracted is made into gul. 

Storing : Grains are stored either for purposes of seed or for con¬ 
sumption at a later date. When they are meant for purposes of seed 
the quantity is usually small, especially when an individual farmer 
preserves his own seed. On the other hand, when it is meant for 
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future use, the quantity stored is considerably large. Storage 
methods, tiierefore, vary according to the use of the grain. 


Seeds are preserved in cylindrical bins called kanagas made of 
bamboo, tur stalks or any other suitable material and well plastered 
on all sides with cow-dung and mud. The seed is kept inside 
in loose condition. On the top straw is spread and the top is 
plastered with mud and cow-dung. Sometimes seeds are preserved 
in underground pits also. 


In case the grains are required for future consumption, they are 
stored in underground pits or in cellars. Before storing, however, 
the grain is thoroughly dried. 


Implements : In the Dharwar district, the field tools and imple¬ 
ments used by agriculturists are chiefly old and indigenous in type, 
though some modern improved implements liave been introduced. 
Ploughs, harrows, levellers, clod-crushers, seed-drills and hoes are 
the main implements used during the various phases of cultivation. 
Besides these, several hand tools are also used for sundry jobs on 
the farm. Iron ploughs are, however, replacing the indigenous 
wooden ones. Tractor-drawn ploughs and disc harrows are 
gradually being introduced in connection with large-scale farming. 
Latterly, pumps worked by electric motors or oil engines have been 
coming into use in certain parts of the district. 

Floughs: The ploughs used in this district are mainly of the 
fndigenous type and are made of wood. These are usually prepared 
by the local blacksmith and carpenter out of iron and locally 
available wood. Usually, the share is the only part which is made 
of iron, other parts being of wood. The ploughs are of two types, 
(1) negulu (the heavy plough) and (2) ranti (the light plough). 
Except for weight, the constructional designs for both are the same. 
The negalu weighs about 200 lb. while the ranti weighs only 
84 lb. 


The indigenous plough consists of four essential parts, namely, 
the body, the beam, the plough-share and the stilt. The body is 
the central part to which all other parts are attached. It giyes 
weight for the penetrating action of the plough-share. The bullocks 
are hitched to the beam by means of a yoke. The centre of the 
yoke is tied to the beam by means of a rope. The plough¬ 
share penetrates into the soil and opens it by tearing action. The 
stilt helps in the guiding and handling of the plough. The body- 
head and shoe are from the same piece of wood, and is elbow¬ 
shaped. Tlie head (kordu) is thicker and the shoe (hula) tapers 
to a point. The shoe is flat at the top and triangular at the bottom. 
The share (kudu), which is made of steel, is laid on the shoe and 
fixed to it by means of staples (balli). The share projects a little 
outside the shoe. The stilt (niali) is a separate piece which is 
fixed on the back end of the beam, behind the body-head. A small 
grip {hidi) is fixed on the stilt. The beam (jesii) which is about 
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9 feet in length is bent, but the bend is not so prominent as in the 
Deccan ploughs. The light plough is usually driven by one or 
tw'^o pairs of bullocks while the heavy one is driven by three or 
four pairs of bullocks. For the hindmost pair, a single yoke (noga) 
measuring about 9/’s feet in length is used. For the second and 
subsequent pairs, double yokes {dabbi noga) are used. These 
double yokes {dabbi noga) decrease down in length to about 3'-8" 
for the frontmost pair. 


Tliese ploughs are usually made of babul (acacia arabica) and 
matti (terminalia tomentosa) wood. The heavy plough requires 
about three men to operate and works to a depth of 6" to 9". In 
a day, about 15 to 20 gunthas of land are usually covered with the 
heavy plough. The light plough, worked by one man and pair of 
bullocks, opens furrows to a depth of 4" to 5", and about an acre 
can be ploughed in a day. 


Most of the cultivators possess light wooden ploughs. There are 
a few who possess iron ploughs. These iron ploughs are on the 
models of the foreign imported ploughs and are made of higher 
grade iron. The plough bottom, which cuts and inverts the soil, 
consists of a share, a mould board, and a land-side mounted 
on a central body. The share cuts the furrow, the land-side 
counteracts the pressure of the furrow slice, and the mould 
board inverts the furrow slice and drops it in the previous furrow. 
Other accessories, such as handle, beam, land-wheel, and clavis 
structure are connected with the plough bottom for proper working 
and adjustments. The iron plough is usually worked by one pair 
of bullocks though the heavier ones require three to four pairs. 
Double yokes are tied to the beam by means of a rope or a chain. 
The ploughs have a mould board fixed on one side, usually on the 
right, or with reversible action. 


In 1910, steam traction ploughs were tried on the Dharwar farms 
but due to their prohibitive cost they never gained any popularity. 
A few rich farmers have purchased tractors and tractor-driven 
ploughs. In the year 1950, there were 40,000 wooden ploughs, 
524 iron ploughs and 4 tractors. 


The iron ploughs are supplied in the district by two Indian 
manufacturers who have their factories in North and South Satara. 


The indigenous heavy wooden plough costs between Rs. 25 and 
Rs. 30, and the light one between Rs. 20 and Rs. 25, and among 
improved ones the K. No. 9 and No'. 11 between Rs. 90 and Rs. 92 
and Rs. 63 and Rs. 65 respectively and the N.K. 100 between Rs. 88 
and Rs. 90. 


Clod-crushers: The local clod-crusher (doni) is a plank 
scooped out from below and is 6' long, 9i" broad, and 3" thick. 
It weighs about 76 lb. There are two pegs provided for hitching 
the implement. The implement is hitched to tire yoke by means of 
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t\ thick rope tied to the yoke and the two pegs. The scooped surface 
of the plank rubs over the big clods and crushes them. One man 
and a pair of bullocks are required to work the implement, and 
an area of 4 acres can be covered in day. At the first operation 
the work done is not complete; most of the clods are pressed 
down and escape crushing. The clod-crusher is worked a second 
time in order to rake up the clods and crush them again. Usually, 
the work of clod-crushing is finished by harrowing after working 
the clod-crusher. The Agricultural Department has introduced the 
Norwegian harrow for the purpose. This harrow consists of 
two spindles; on each spindle about 12 star-shaped wheels are 
arranged. The projections of the wheel are long, thick and tapering 
to a point. These wheels are so arranged that they form a screw 
pattern on the spindle. The stars of the second spindle cover the 
spaces left by those of the first spindle. When this implement is 
dragged over the cloddy field, the star wheels rotate and in their 
movement the star points are thrust in the clods which are broken 
into small pieces. Due to its prohibitive cost and limited use, this 
type of clod-crusher is not popular among the cultivators. 

Harrows: The indigenous harrow consists of five important parts 
and they are the head-piece (dindu) ; the prongs (tal) ; the blade 
(kuda) ; the stilt {mali) and the beam (/fw). The blade which 
scarifies the soil is the most important part. It is held in position 
by the prongs which are fitted in the head-piece. The head-piece 
adds weight on the blade. The blade is secured on the prongs 
by means of rings (balli). The stilt is useful in handling the 
implement. The beam is used for hitching the yoke. 

Three kinds of indigenous harrows are found in this district— 
harguvkunti, the heavy harrow; kirkunti the medium weight 
harrow; and balesalkunti the light one, weighing between 
60 lb. and 78 lb., 55 lb. and 52 lb. respectively. The heavy harrow 
is used generally for the preparation of land in hot and cold 
weather, usually after ploughing. It requires two men and 
four bullocks to operate and covers from one to one and half acres 
a day. The medium weight harrow is usually used for removing 
jowar stubbles and also for giving the first harrowing. With a team 
of two men and four bullocks it covers about two acres in a day. 
The light harrow is usually used for covering seeds as well as for 
harrowing after the commencement of the rains. With a team 
of one man and two bullocks, it covers about 4 acres in a day. The 
indigenous harrow is a multi-purpose implement. It is put to 
many other uses on the farm, e.g., for removal of stubbles, for 
interculturing in broad-spaced crops, for mixing manure and also 
for levelling. On account of its many uses, and its low cost (which 
is only Bs. 15—Rs. 20), the indigenous harrow is more popular 
with the cultivator than the imported types of harrows. The disc 
harrow, however, has gained some popularity. It consists of two or 
more gangs of discs. The discs roll along the field, slicing clods, 
and mixing the soil. The discs can be adjusted at various angles. 
Due to their high cost, few cultivators maintain disc harrows on 
their farms. Tractor-driven disc harrows are purchased by those 
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cultivator.s who own tractors. The Agricultural Department also 
undertakes the work of tractor harrowing on rent basis. 


Seed-drills: Seed-drills are the implements used for dropping 
the seed into the soil at a definite depth and in rows. An 
indigenous seed-drill consists of six parts: the head-piece (dindu) ; 
the coulters {tal) ; the tubes {lalgi) ; the bowl (bala) ; the beam 
(jesu) and the stilt (muli). 

The head-piece is the central part to which all other parts are 
attached. On the bottom side the coulters are fitted inside the 
head-piece; and on the top the stilt is fixed for handling the 
implement. The coulters open the furrows and support the seed 
tubes. The seed tubes, placed on the coulters, are brought together 
on the top and are held in a seed bowl. The seed bowl and the 
tubes arc secured firmly to the head-piece by means of a thin string. 
The seeds dropped in the seed bowl travel down the tubes and arc 
dropi)cd in the furrow through holes in the coulters. 

There are four types of seed-drills found in the district : — 
(1) Two-coultered drill, hatti kurgi, weighing about 38 lb. This 
is mainly used for sowing cotton, is worked by one man, 
two women and a pair of bullocks, and covers about 2-3 acres in 
a day. (2) A three-coultercd drill also known as hatti kurgi, 
weighing about 75 lb. This is used in sowing jowar, bajri, maize, 
etc. About six ac.Tcs can be sown in a day with a team of one man, 
three women and a pair of bullocks. (3) A three-coultercd drill, 
kurgi, weighing about 50 lb. It is used for sowing jowar, etc. It 
requires two men with a pair of bullocks and can sow four acres 
in a day. (4) A four-coultered drill (kurgi), weighing about 
65 lb. It is used for sowing kharif crops in lighter soils. It 
requires one man and a pair of bullocks to operate this drill and 
about four acres can he sown in a day. A heavier but similar 
seed-drill weighing about 90 lb. is also used for sowing rahi crops 
The team requirement and the work performed are the same as in 
the case of the four-coultered drill. 

The Agricultural Department tried to introduce an improved 
variety of seed drill in the district. But due to its high cost, the 
conservatism of the average Dharwar cultivator and also lack of 
proper repair and servicing facilities, the improved drill did not 
gatn much popularity. The cost of an indigenous seed-drill is about 
Rs. 18. 

Interculturing implements are really miniature harrows, and 
they are of three types, namely, ijadi kunti, patti kunti and badni 
kunti. All the three are hoes, and have the same constructional 
details but with small variations. 

The yadi kunti consists of the following parts : the head-piece 
(dindu); the prongs (tal); the blade (kuda) ; the pole (jesu) 
and stilt (mali). The head-piece (dindu) is the central part to 
which all other parts are attached. It adds weight on the blade, 
which is the main working part. The blade is either single or 
double with space in between, and is held in position by the prongs 
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which are fitted on die lower side of the head-piece. The stilt is 
fitted on the upper side of the head-piece. A single beam (;esu) 
is fitted with a small brace near the head-piece. Usually two hoes 

are worked on one yoke drawn by a pair of bullocks. The hoes 

are tied to the yoke by a thin rope tied around the head-piece 
and beam. When more than one hoe is used, each hoe needs 
a separate man to guide and control the implement in between the 
crop rows. The yadi kunti weighs about 25 lb. This implement 
is used for interculturing jowar and cotton crops in their early 
stages only. It cannot be used after the plant attains a height of 
more than two feet. It is worked very close to the plants. 

The patti kunti is a hoe with a single blade. The blade is 
10 inches long. The other parts of this hoe are just like those of 

the yadi kunti. This hoe is used in the jowar crop when the crop 

is taller for the operation of the yadi kunti. Usually it is worked 
in pairs, but sometimes even four hoes are worked on one yoke. 


The badni kunti is a hoe specially used in the fields where brinjals 
and chillies are sown. It is always used singly. 

With all the above hoes, about two acres of land can be inter- 
tultured in a day. 

Improved interculturing implements, such as shovel cultivators, 
tyne tootii cultivators, etc,, have not become very popular mainly 
because of their high cost. 

Harvesting Implements ; The principal tool for harvesting is 
the sickle (kudugolu) with an entire cutting edge. It is used for 
cutting the stems. The kudali (pick-axe) is used for various root 
crops by digging them up. A heavy sharp knife or hatchet is used 
for harvesting sugarcane. 


Threshing Implements: Threshing is usually done by bullocks 
unaided by any appliances. The threshing material is stirred by 
a wooden rake {janti kunti), which consists of five to six wooden 
teeth fitted on a small head-piece with a long handle. With the 
help of a wooden hoe (gouri halli), the threshed grain is heaped 
into small heaps for winnowing. In some parts of the district, a light 
stone roller worked by a pair of he-buffaloes or bullocks is used 
to thresh out the grain. Nigerseed, saflSower, fur, mug, etc., are 
beaten by a stick to separate the grain from the chaJS, 


A small bamboo basket (buffi) is used for winnowing. The 
man stands on a tripod stand (turuv mettu) and gradually drops 
the grains from the bamboo basket and the lighter chaff blows away. 
A special kind of broom ( kasamarige), is used to separate the grain 
from the heap of chaff and grain. The further cleaning of the grain 
is done by using bamboo scoops (keruv mara). The grain is then 
sieved through bamboo or iron sieves (jharaai) and stored in big 
iron baskets {kabinada butti). In some places, artificial wind is 
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produced by using a winnowing fan designed by the Department of 
Agriculture. This is just like an electric fan worked by hand by 
means of gears driven by a eycle chain. 

Processing Implements: Sugarcane is crushed in iron crushers. 
These are manufactured in the districts of North and South Satara. 
Tor the preparation of gur, sugarcane juice is boiled in open pans 
made of iron sheets. The moulds for preparing gur blocks are made 
of galvanised iron sheets. Besides these two implements, various 
smmler implements such as scum strainer and iron buckets are also 
used. 

Cotton is usually ginned by ginning machines in large-scale 
factories, Sometimes hand gins are also used. Tlie hand gin 
consists of one piece of sandstone upon which an iron roller, pointed 
at both ends, is moved backwards and forwards by the worker’s feet. 
The worker sits on a low three-legged stool and puts the seed cotton 
Ijetween the stone and the roller with his right hand. He pulls 
the lint with his left hand. The seed is thrown out in front of the 
stone. Usually, a worker can gin about 15 lb. of seed cotton in 
a day. 

Hand tools: Besides agricultural implements worked with the 
help of bullocks, there are a few hand tools which are utilised 
in various agricultural operations, Tliey are : the bat gudali and 
inanl gudali (pickaxes) ; the saluki (shovel made of an iron blade 
and a wooden handle) ; the badmani (a semi-circular wooden 
plank fitted with a small wooden handle); the jetti kunti (small 
hand rake) and the kodali (hatchet). These are made usually 
by the village carpenter or ironsmith. 

Water-Lifts: The water-lifts {mattes or mottes) used on wells 
in this district for the purjioses of irrigating the fields are mostly 
made of iron or leather. The leather mattes, usually of the Sundhio 
type, are generally manufactured locally by the village cobbler. 
The mattes are worked on wells with the help of bullocks. 
Recently, pumps worked either by oil engines or electricity have 
been fitted to various wells. Most of the oil engines used in the 
district are of foreign make. Recently, an Indian firm has started 
manufacturing oil engines and also pumps for irrigation purposes. 

Bullock Carts: The bullock cart is still the common means of 
transportation for carrying agricultural produce from one place to 
another. 

The ordinary cart of the district is known as bandi. The big 

cart, called hali bandi, is possessed by rich cultivators. The frame 

of the bullock cart is narrow and long. The bandi has got a frame 
8'-6" long, 3' broad and 2}i' high. The frame of the hali bandi 
measures lO'a feet in length and 3)2 feet in breadth. Holes are 
provided in the longer sides of the frame for insertion of wooden 

posts according to the kind of produce to be loaded. The bandi 

can carry about 1,750 lb. of jowar grain, while halli handi can carry 
about 5,000 lb. of jowar grain. 
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The bullock carts need long ropes (valle) for tying loads of 
kadhi. These ropes are tightened by using small wooden pulleys 
(gtiddi). When other material is to be carted, shutters made of 
bamboos are used. The side shutters are called tatti, and the back- 
shutters as panjari. To carry chaff a rope net {hotti kalli) is 
used. The bullocks are yoked by means of throat bands (jattigi) 
prepared out of ropes. The thin rope used for guiding the bullocks 
is called hanihagga. The bullock cart is prepared by the village 
carpenter. The annual repairs are not much. The usual life of 
the cart is about 8 to 10 years. Wear takes place more in the hub 
of the wheels which are mounted on an iron shaft only. As the 
wear is uneven the wheel moves unevenly and more pull is required 
to be exerted by the bullocks. The Department of Agriculture 
has introduced the ball-bearing arrangement inside the hub of the 
wheel in order to give an easy rolling of the wheels. 

Attempts were made to replace the narrow iron tyres by broad 
rubber tyres. These were found unsuitable in fields and their cost 
was also prohibitive for an average cultivator. Such tyres are 
useful where pucca roads are available. 

Mechanical Implements .- A few tractors have been used in 
this district since 1946-47. There are two units of Government 
tractors consisting of six tractors in each unit. There are also 
nearly 30-35 tractors owned by individual cultivators. The tractors 
are made use of from November to June for deep as well as 
shallow ploughing. On an average, the Government tractor units 
are ploughing 9,000 to 10,000 acres per year. 

Facilities for repairs and replacement of implements .- There are 
facilities in every village for repairs ancl replacement, as far as 
indigenous implements are concerned. But for the iron plough, 
spare parts are available only in big towns with the agents of the 
manufacturers. 

Livestock : Livestock forms an important part of a farmer’s 
possessions. A farmer usually keeps a pair of bullocks, a few cows, 
and often a few sheep, goats and poultry. As already stated, not 
much headway has been made in this district in the use of mechanical 
implements, and, therefore, bullocks are required to drive ploughs, 
carts and water-lifts. In fact, in rural areas, a farmer’s status and 
efficiency are judged by the number of cattle that he possesses. The 
following table gives the results of a cattle census taken in the district 
in 1948-49 
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TABLE No. 25. 

Cattle Census, Dharwar District (1948-49). 


Classification of cattle. 

Cow Claas, 

Buffalo Class. 

I. Working bulls over 3 years kept for work only. 

1 

2,20.886 

6,863 

2. Bulls and Bullocks over 3 years, not use ! fur 



breeding or work 

20,608 

3,818 
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Ohiseiflcation of cattle. 

Cow CliiSB. 

Buffalo Class. 

Livestock. 

3. 

Breeding cows over 3 years kept for breeding 
or milk production 

1,03,523 

94,348 


4. 

Cows over 3 ye-irs used for work only 

17,704 

13,303 


6 . 

Cows over 3 year.s not in use for work or 
breeding purpos-es. 

12,542 

9,.563 


0 . 

Young stock (a) under 1 year Male 

33,H('4 

20,229 



Female 

37,348 

29,871 



(4) 1— 3 years Male 

35,004 

12,89.5 



Fttinalo 

23,1.57 

21,281 


7. 

Breeding bulks over 3 years kept or used for 
breeding purpose only 

0,130 

2,588 



Total ... 

.5,10,243 

2,14,319 


In addition to these cattle, Dliarwar District in 1948-49 had 
1,23,036 sheep, 1,35,107 goats, 3,121 horses, 79 mules, 3,797 asses 
and 1,02,276 poultry and fowls. The animals, though not exactly 
used on the farm, arc useful to the farmer in a number of other ways 
and can be classed as agricultural livestock. 

The following table gives comparative figures of livestock in 
Dharwar district in 1882-83 and 1948-49 

TABLE No. 26. 

Comparative figurics of Luestocx Census in Diiarwar District 

IN 1882-83 AND 1948-49. 



Class!float on of livcslock. 


1882 -83. 

1948-49. 

1. 

Bullocks 


2,58,CI0 

3,17,089 

2. 

He-buffa!oes 

... 

40,.523 

46,393 

3. 

Cows 

... 

1,51,37!) 

1,99,334 

4. 

Sho-buffaloes 

... 

83,452 

1,68,426 

6 . 

Sheep and goats 

... 

2,31,125 

2,58,143 

6. 

Horses 


5,478 

3,121 

7. 

Asses 


6,819 

3,797 


Although there has been a decline in the number of asses and 
horses, there has been an all-round increase in livestock as a whole. 
This is an index to the importance that is still attached to the raising 
of livestock in the district. 
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In this district, as in other parts of the country, bullocks and 
he-butfaloes are mainly kept for purposes of heavier agricultural 
work on the farm, and cows and she-buffaloes mainly for breeding 
and milk production. It is only rarely that cows and she-buffaloes 
are used for farm work. Bullocks are the common animals in use 
in farm work and their high number indicates their relative 
importance in agricultural operations and rural transportation. 
The cows and bullocks belong mainly to the imported breeds, 
the important among them being the Amrit Mahal, and the grades 
of Krishna valley, besides some local non-descript breeds. 
Among buffaloes, the Pandharpuri and the Jowar or local buffaloes 
are common. The Amrit Mahal cows and bullocks are costlier 
than the other breeds. An Amrit Mahal cow costs about Bs. 300 
to Rs. 400 and a pair of bullocks of the same breed between Rs. 1,200 
and Rs. 1,400. The prices of local varieties are from Rs. 100 
to Rs. 150 per cow and from Rs. 700 to' Rs. 800 per pair of bullocks. 
The price prevailing for an Amrit Mahal breeding bull ranges 
between Rs. 600 and Rs. 800. The price of a Pandharpuri buffalo 
varies between Rs. 800 and Rs. 1,000, while a local non-descript 
milch buffalo can be had for half that price. 

In the Dharwar district, towns like Dharwar and Hubli, etc., 
unlike the city of Poona, depend for their supply of milk more on 
cattle kept within the town proper than on those kept in the 
neighbouring villages. The farmers in the district, however, keep 
a large number of cattle for production of milk, the larger part of 
which they turn into milk products for supjily not only to the towns 
in the district but also for markets outside the district, such as 
Bombay and Poona, either direct or through Belgaum. The total 
production of milk in the Dharwar district has been estimated at 
15,03,125 maunds per year valued at Rs. 1,20,25,000. The cattle 
provide fertile manure, and 60,000 cart-loads are collected 
annually, valued approximately at Rs. 43,80,000. 

As already stated, in 1948-49, the Dharwar district had 
1,23,036 sheep and 1,35,107 goats. These were mostly of local 
breed. The sheep are black and brown in colour while the goats 
are of two types, tall and lower set. These animals are valuable 
assets as a source of mutton, .skin and wool. The goats give also 
milk. It has been the usual practice of the farmers of this district 
to keep a few sheep and goats on the farm along with other cattle. 
Goats and sheep for mutton cost between Rs. 50 and Rs. 80 each. 
In 1948-49, 50,000 lb. of wool, valued at Rs. 50,000, were produced 
in Dharwar District. 

The keeping of poultry is a cottage industry in rural areas, and 
eggs, fowls and ducks are regarded as valuable kinds of food. In 
the year 1948-49, the number of fowls and poultry was 1,02,276, 
and approximately 50,00,000 eggs were produced valued at 
Rs. 5,00,000. 

Horses, mules and asses, though not used for agricultural opera¬ 
tions, are classed as agricultural livestock. These animals are 
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V'eteiinary 

Hospitals. 


Livestock Farms. 


Cattle Breeding. 


mostly used for drawing transport vehicles and sometimes as pack 
animals. 

Sources of Cattle Supply ; The main sources of cattl_ jupply in 
the rural areas are the weekly cattle markets and cattle fairs held 
at various places in the district. The cattle are brought from 
Mysore by the local dealers who move from market to market and 
make sales. The main centres of week!)' cattle markets are 

1. Hubli, 4. Bankapur, 

2. Dharwar, 5. Ranebennur, and 

3. Navalgund, 6. Alur. 

The chief cattle fairs are those held at Devargudda, Hosritti, 
Karajgi and Kadur. 

Veterinary Hospitals: There is a veterinary dispensary at each of 
the following sixteen centres 


1. 

Dharwar, 

9. 

Hirekerur, 

2. 

Hubli, 

10. 

Bankapur, 

3. 

Gadag, 

11. 

Akki-Alur, 

4. 

Navalgund, 

12. 

Mundargi, 

5. 

Nargund, 

13. 

Kalghatgi, 

6. 

Ron, 

14. 

Hosritti, 

7. 

Haveri, 

15. 

Savanur, 

8. 

Ranebennur, 

16. 

Kundgol. 


Livestock from nearby areas are brought to these hospitals fror 
medical treatment. 

Livestock Farms; Good breeding facilities are provided and 
eflForts are being made to grade up the village cattle. There are 
four livestock farms, namely 

(i) The Cattle Breeding Farm at Bankapur for breeding Amrit 
Mahal cattle, established in 1920. Since 1939, a Gir Cattle Breed¬ 
ing section is also attached to' this farm for testing the suitability 
of Gir cows as dairy cows. 

(a) The Cattle Breeding Farm at Tegur for breeding Dangi and 
Nimar cattle and for testing the suitability of these breeds for the 
malnad tract and also for the coastal areas. 

{Hi) The sub-station for poultry breeding at Dharwar, 
established in 1939. 

(to) A regional sheep-breeding station established in 1948, at 
Guttal in the Haveri taluka. 

An experimental sheep-breeding laboratory is attached to the 
College of Agriculture, Dharwar. 

Cattle Breeding: In order to grade up the village cattle the 
Agricultural Department supplies to farmers premium bulls of the 
Amrit Mahal, Gir, Dangi and Nimar breeds. In April 1950, there 
were 116 premium bulls at stud in the district. Under the post-war 
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reconstruction scheme, nine supplementary breeding centres have CHAP TER 5. 
been established in the district. Each centre consists of a group .—~ 

of five villages. Ten cows and one bull of the appropriate breed l^e^ooc" 

are located in each village with approved cultivators. In order Cattle Breeding, 
to get the maximum results from the premium bulls it was found 
imperative to carry out compulsoiy castration of scrub bulls under 
the Bombay Livestock Improvement Act (XXII of 1933), the 
operation of which has been extended to 38 villages of the district. 

The Government has so far (1950) sold 400 Amrit Mahal bulls 
to cultivators at subsidized prices. In order to encourage better 

cattle breeding, cattle shows and cattle rallies are organised under 

the auspices of the Rural Development Board, Dharwar. In 
co-operation with various panjrapoles, particularly those at Hubli 
and Gadag, efforts are being made to improve the local cattle. 

Besides, Government has given to the Sidennur Cattle Breeding 
Society in the Hirekerur taluka land for rotational grazing. 

Recently the society has been given a subsidy to construct a model 
cattle byre. 


Sheep breeding; Since 1948, a plan for sheep improvement has Sheep oreeding. 
been at work in the south-eastern talukas of Haveri and Ranebennur, 
and the flock owners are provided improved strains to grade up their 
sheep in respect of quality of wool yield. 

Poultry improvement: improved stock of cocks of the White Poultry Improve- 
Leg-Horn and Rhode Island Red breeds, and hatching eggs are meat, 
supplied to the farmers. In a year about 130 cocks and 1,200 hatch¬ 
ings eggs are supplied. Besides, in order to encourage the 
raising of pedigree stocks of poultry, premiums in cash are given to 
a few approved poultry breeders of the district. 


Livestock Products: The estimated annual quantity of livestock Livestock Products, 
products in the Dharwar district is as under 


TABLE No. 27. 


Livestock Products, Dharwar District (1948-49). 


products. 

1 

Estimated annual 

1 output. 

1 

Estimated annual 
value in Rupees. 

I. Milk 

j 

15,03,125 (Mds.) 

1,20,26,000 

2, Eggs 

60,00,000 (No.) 

6,00,000 

3. Manuie ... 

14,60,000 (Carts) 

43,80,000 

4, Hides ... 1 

73,000 (No.) 

7,30,000 

6. Wool 

Livestcck born during a year 
6. (deducting mortality) 

60,000 (Lb.) 

1 50,000 

i 

1 

80.000 (No.) 

20,00,000 
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Livestock Prices; The following are the livestock prices current 
in 1948-49:- 

TABLE No. 28. 

Livestock Prices, Dharwar District (1948-49). 


Classification of live.stock. 

Variety. 

Unit. 

Value in Rupees. 

Bullocks 

Amrit Mahal... 

Pair 

1,200 to 1,400 


Local 

Pair 

700 to eoo 


Amrit Mahal 




breeding ... 

Each 

coo to 800 

Cows 

Amrit Mahal... 

Each 

300 to 400 


Local 

Each 

100 to 160 

Milch Buffaloes 

Local 

Each 

400 to 500 


Pandharpuri... 

Each 

£00 to 1,000 

Goats and Sheep 

For Mutton ... 

Each 

.70 to 80 

Poultry 

For Mutton ... 

Per Bird 

4 to 6 

Table Eggs ... 

Country 

Per dozen 

1 


Improved 

Per dozen 

3 


Irmcation. Irrigation : Failures of monsoon have, in the past, caused frequent 
famines and scarcity conditions over several talukas in the district. 
Even in ancient days irrigation attracted considerable attention, and 
the old Vijayanagar kings, who were famous for the construction 
of irrigation works in their kingdom, have left a number of tanks 
and reservoirs as a legacy. Subsequent administrators have added 
only a few to these irrigation works, although a good many of them 
have been kept under repair. 

The major perennial streams of the district are the Malaprabha and 
the Turtgbhadra, and the Varada with its tributary the Dharma, the 
Kumudwati and the Shalmala are their minor counterparts. Though 
important on account of their size and drainage characteristics, these 
streams have not yet been properly harnessed for canal irrigation. 
The Only canal so far constructed is the Dharma Canal in the 
Hangal taluka. The malnad area, west of the Poona-Harihar Road, 
is rieh in water both for drinking and drainage. It has plenty of 
lainfall and the undulating nature of the land with small hillocks 
dotting the landscape favours the construction of lakes and tanks. 
However, after the monsoon is over, sub-soil water in this tract is 
found only at a depth below 120 ft. and, therefore, this area is 
not fit for well irrigation. As we go east, in the gadinad or the 
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transition belt, land becomes less slopy and the underground water 
level rises and sub-soil water level can be tapped at depths varying 
from 35 ft. to 60 ft. Non-availability of labour has been 
found to be the limiting factor in the c'onstruction of wells in this 
area. The lay-out of the land makes this belt less fitted for tank 
construction than the rmlnad area. In the yerinacl, further east, 
the land is plain and the black cotton soil is predominant, except 
in Mundargi and Ron talukas where most of the area is sandy. 
The rainfall in this area varies between 18" and 24". There is no 
scope at all in this zone for tank or well irrigation. There are very 
few suitable sites for construction of tanks and sub-soil water can 
be found only at depths below 80 ft. In many cases the water 
trapped is brackish. As hard strata commence only below 30 ft. 
of the ground and wells have to be sunk to a depth of 80 ft. to 
strike water, the wells have to be supported by masonry work 
making it uneconomical to construct them. The dryness of this 
part is not of recent date. Under the Peshwas (1756-1817), officers 
who fell into disgrace were often sent to govern this waterless land 
of Navalgund and Ron talukas. 

The following statement shows the sources of irrigation in the 
district and the area under them in the year 1950-51 
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The statement shows that in the year 1950-51, 1,14,420 acres of 
land were under irrigation in the district, i.e., 4-3 per cent, of the 
net area sown in that year. The taluka of Hangal alone accounts 
for 46,269 acres of irrigated land which is the highest acreage for 
all talukas in the district. Hirekerur, Kalghatgi and Shiggaon are 
the other talukas where large irrigated areas are found, each one 
having more than ten thousand acres of land under irrigation. 
Ron, Kundgol, Navalgund, have only very small acreages under 
irrigation. Nargund is unique in having no lands under irrigation. 
There is only one Government canal and that is in the Hangal 
taluka. It irrigates 9,656 acres of land. 

There are 2,912 tanks which water 92,878 acres. There are 
4,320 irrigation wells, which water 6,468 acres of land. In addition 
to these, 5,418 acres are irrigated hy other sources. Among the 
crops which are irrigated from the waters of these sources are paddy, 
sugarcane, coconut, chillies and garden crops. 

The following statement shows the distribution of the gross 
cropped area under irrigation in various talukas of the district in 
the year 1950-51 
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CHAPTER 5. In the yeai- 1950-51, 1,14,547 acres, i.e., 4-2 per cent, of the 

. r district’s gross cropped area was under irrigation. Of this area the 

Irbicatiw. largest portion, viz. 1,05,131 acres, was covered by rice, and non-food 

Cropp^ Area crops accounted only for less than 3 per cent. Sugarcane had 
*^°t5uka^fse)°° “,625 acres and other food crops 3,433 acres. Non-food crops covered 
only 3,358 acres, coconut accounting for 442 acres, chillies 417 acres 
and turmeric 22 acres. 

Tanks. Tanks: In 1950-51, there were 2,912 tanks in the Dharwar 

district irrigating 92,878 acres of land, i.e., 81-2 per cent, of the 
irrigated land. The average area irrigated by a tank in 1950-51 
works out at 31‘9 acres. Most of these tanks are small ones. As 
tire statistics show, only 28 out of 2,912 tanks have reserves with 
ayacut more than 100 acres. The rest are below 100 acres. The 
larger tanks are found only in the talukas of Dharwar, Ilirekerur 
and Byadgi, and the Mundargi peta. The western talukas have 
a larger number of tanks than the eastern ones. Of 2,912 tanks 
in the district, 678 are in Kalghatgi, 605 in Hirekerur, 492 in 
Bankapur, 359 in Dharwar, 355 in Ron and 268 in Byadgi. The 
rest are distributed in other talukas. There are no tanks in the 
talukas of Nargund, Navalgund and Gadag. 

These reservoirs as a rule are formed by a low and often irregular 
dam. They often depend for part of their water on the escape 
from higher lakes. Often, also, the natural catchment area is 
increased by catch-watcr drains or by supply channels from streams. 
As a rule, the waste-water escapes are simple channels cut in the 
hard soil or gravel. Tliey are generally at the end of the long arm 
of the pond to avoid breaching the main dam. The outlet sluices, 
of which the larger reservoirs have generally one or two, are made 
under and through the dam. These outlets are often masonry 
works with horizontal holes, stopped with wooden plugs, and 
surmounted by elaborately carved guide stones for the pole of the 
plug. Sometimes, especially in the smaller reservoirs, the 
water is let out by a simple cut through the dam, the opening being 
roughly filled with earth, stones, and brushwood. The larger 
lakes are almost always faced in front with walls of dry rubble 
stone. Below each reservoir the land is laid out in terraces. Most 
of these reservoirs dry soon after the'rains are over, the water being 
drawn off for rice and other early crops during the breaks in the 
fains. ITiis practice is necessary to make good the difference 
between the usual local fall of about thirty inches and the sixty inches 
W’hich, without the help of irrigation, rice requires. 

The watering power of a tank depends on its position as well 
as its size. In the west, where the rainfall is heavy, the amount 
of water which can be drained off a lake and used in irrigation 
is much greater than in the dry east. The tanks in malnad area 
irrigate from 5 to 800 acres. The irrigation tanks are in charge 
of the Irrigation Department of the Government of Bombay, and 
are classed as minor irrigation works. To carry out repairs to 
these minor irrigation works Government has recently opened 
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a temporary Irrigation Division for the district. The revenue CHAPTER 5. 
assessed on these tanks was estimated at Rs. 2,24,116 in 1953. . r 

These tanks irrigate mainly the rice crop and in some cases garden Irrigation! 
crops such as coconuts, betel vines and vegetables. Tanks. 

Descriptions of a few tanks follow in the succeeding pages where 
the Government Irrigation Works are described. 

Welk: According to the agricultural statistics for the year Wells, 

1950-51, there are 4,320 wells in Dharwar District, of which 1,333 
are in Hirekerur, 911 in Ranebennur, 617 in Bankapur, 456 in 

Shirhatti, 452 in Gadag, 293 in Ron, 117 in Dharwar, and the rest 
in other talukas. There are no irrigation wells in the talukas of 
Nargund, Haveri and Mundargi. These 4,320 wells irrigate 
6,468 acres, i.e., 5-6 per cent, of the total irrigated land in the 

district, and the average area irrigated by a well works out at 

about 1-5 acres of land. Of these 4,320 wells, 617 wells in the 

Shiggaon taluka are owned by the Government and all the rest in 
the district belong to the cultivators. There are two types of wells— 
masonry and non-masonry—and their respective numbers are 1,744 
and 2,596. 

The supply of water in wells depends on reservoirs lying on 
a higher level, from which the water soaks into the wells below. 

The depth of wells in Dharwar District varies between 120' 
and 130' in the malnad, 35' and 60' in the gadinad and 
80' and 120' in the yerinad. 

The wells in garden lands are nothing more than ponds of all 
sizes and shapes, and as they are not regularly built or surrounded 
with a parapet wall, the rains sweep much mud and filth into them, 
and unless they are regularly cleared they become choked and 
useless in a few years. 

These wells begin to be used about March, when either from 
a scanty rainfall or from other causes, the pond supply begins to 
fail. When the water in the wells is on a level with or near the 
surface, two men scoop up the water by swinging a basket (guda) 
through it. When the water is five or six feet below the surface, the 
leather bag (matte) is worked with the help of a pair of bullocks. 

Government Irrigation Works.—The Government Irrigation Works Government Irnga- 
in the Dharwar district are of three classes and they are as tion Works, 
follows :— 

Class I— 

Dharma Canals, 

Asundi Tank, 

Madag Tank, 

Medleri Tank, 

Dambal Tank. 
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Dharma Canal. 


Madag Tank. 


Class II— 

Meundi Bandhara. 

Minor— 

2,931 small tanks, ponds and reservoirs located at various 
places in the district. 

Dharma Canal: The only important system of canal irrigation 
is on the south bank of the Dharma river, the Varada’s chief feeder, 
which rises in the Sahyadri hills about 20 miles south-east of 
Hangal. This is an old irrigation system built some 400 years ago. 
This canal was repaired and improved in the year 1921-22 at a cost 
of Rs. 1,16,568. 

The Dharma Canal has a catchment area of 60 square miles at 
the site of the headworks which is densely covered with forests, 
This forest land adds greatly to the value of the Dharma Canal as 
it gives off the rainfall in manageable quantities and over lengthened 
periods. It gets its supply from the Dharma river and irrigates 
lands directly as well as through a number of tanks. The canal 

commands an area of 13,562 acres, of which 12,870 are under 

irrigation. The canal actually irrigated 9,496 acres of land in the 
year 1950-51. The chief among the crops grown in the canal area 
are paddy, arecanut and various other garden crop. 

The headworks of the canal are at Shringeri, about 5 miles 
south-west of Hangal. A solid masonry weir is thrown across the 

Dharma river which raises tire water, and two canals are led off, 

one on each bank. 

The weir, 130 ft. long, is of a clear overflow type, and has 
a pitched apron having an average width of 40 ft. There is 
a flank embankment 400 feet long and 3 feet wide at the top. The 
left bank canal is known as the Kamanhalli Canal and is about 
3-71 miles long. The right bank canal, which is known as the main 
Dharma Canal, is 27-15 miles long. Each of these two canals 
throws out a number of small channels which command a consider¬ 
able tract of country between the Dharma and the Varada rivers. 

The Madag Tank lies about two miles south of the town Kod. 
The boundary between Kod and the Mysore State runs along the 
top of the old dam, so that the lake is in Mysore while the land 
which it waters is in Kod. This is an old dam built by the old 
kings of Vijayanagar some time in the 13th or 14th century, but 
which had gone out of use owing to a breach in one of the natural 
embankments. The tank was restored for irrigation in 1889-90 by 
the construction of a drain outlet, closure of a breach and construc¬ 
tion of left bank and right bank canals. The total length of both 
the canals is 9 miles. The area of the tank surface at the full 
supply level is 362 acres. The earthen dam, which forms the lake, 
is 1,850 feet in length having upstream slopes of 2J : 1 and down¬ 
stream slopes of 2 : 1. The maximum height of the dam is 144 feet. 
The top width of the dam varies from 400 to 600 feet and the base 
width is 800 feet to 1,200 feet. There is a clear overfall waste weir 
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157 feet long and S feet broad with a pitched apron on downstream CHAPTER 5. 

side with masonry abutments of 10 feet height by the sides. — 

Agriculture. 

The tank commands an area of 2,851 acres, of which 1,345 acres Government Irriga- 
are under irrigation. It actually irrigated only 639 acres in 1950-51, tion Works. 

The chief crops grown under irrigation from this tank are sugar- Madag Tank. 

cane, chilly, sweet-potato, paddy, onion, garlic, fenugreek and 
brinjals. 

Dambal Tank: The Dambal lake is fifty-five miles east of Dambal Tank. 
Dharwar in the Gadag taliika, where the rainfall is light and facih- 
ties for storing water are few. It is said to be about 400 years old. 

It was made by an earthen dam 4,000 feet long and about 25 feet 
in greatest height, whose water face is guarded by a massive dry 
stone retaining wall. The lake was originally a very fine work, 
but at the beginning of the 19th century it had greatly silted, and 
so much of the bed was overgrown with a thick babhul forest 
that for sometime its water was comparatively useless. The lake was 
repaired by Government in 1824, 1849 and 1860. It was further 
repaired during the famine of 1876-77 and 1877-78. The 1876 and 
1877 improvements included the raising of the water surface 
six feet, thereby increasing the lake’s storage? capacity from 14-75 to 
108 millions of cubic feet; the making of a new waste weir 300 feet 
long with its crest twelve feet below the new top of the dam on 
which extreme floods are calculated to rise 8 ■ 6 feet; the extension 
and improvement of the outlets ; the construction of a distribution 
channel IjJ miles long commanding 1,790 acres; and the clearing 
of the babhul forest in the lake bed. These great improvements 
were completed by the end of 1878. Irrigation was re-commenced 
in 1885. 

The dam is now 6,100 ft. long and the height in the gorge 
portion is 42 ft. 3 in. The top width of the dam is 6 ft. The 
waste weir is 300 ft. long and 11 ft. high. The storage capacity of the 
tank is 96-70 million c.ft. The length of the distribution canal is 
3-27 miles. The area commanded by the tank is 3,0(X) acres, of 
which 2,500 are irrigable. In 1950-51 the tank actually irrigated 
only 813 acres. The chief crops grown with the help of irrigation 
from the Dambal Tank are paddy, wheat, jowar, bajri, gram, udid, 
mug, groundnut, cotton, sesamuin, chilly, onion, garlic and 
vegetables. 

Medleri Tank was constructed in the year 1886 at the cost of Medleri Tank. 
Rs. 81,392 and the water for irrigation was first supplied in 1886-87. 

The tank has been formed by an earthen dam 2,250 ft, long with 
upstream slope of IM : 1 and 3 : 1 and downstream of 1% : 1 and 2 : 1 
at suitable levels depending upon the cross-sections of the dam. 

The top width of the dam is 6 ft. and the maximum height 41 ft. 

It has a submerged masonry waste weir 700 ft. long at the left flank. 

The area of the tank at full supply level is 169 acres and the 
capacity of the tank is 57-60 million c.ft. There are two canals, 
left bank 2 miles 511 furlongs long and right bank 3 miles long. The 
discharging capacity of the left bank canal is 3-52 cusecs and that 
of the right bank canal is 7-66 cusecs. 
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The tank commands an area of 1,916 acres, of which 600 acres 
are irrigable. In 1950-51, the tank actually irrigated only 148 acres. 
The chief crops grown with the help of irrigation from Medleri tank 
are paddy, tobacco, cotton, coconut, betel leaves, plantains, sweet 
potatoes, brinjals and other vegetables. 


Asundi tank. Asundi Tank was completed in the year 1889 at the cost of 
Rs. 74,995, and water for irrigation was first supplied in 1889-90. 
The tank has been formed by an earthen dam 4,767 ft. in length 
with upstream slope of 2 ; 1 and downstream slope of 2 : 1 with 
a berm of 25 ft. for some portion. The top wid^ of the dam is 
6 ft. and the maximum height is 33-95 ft. There is a clear over- 
fall waste weir 500 ft. long. The area of the tank at full supply 
level is 418 acres and the capacity of the tank is 74 million c.ft. 
There are two distribution canals, the right bank 4 miles and 
1/2 furlongs long and the left bank 4 furlongs long. The discharging 
capacity of the right bank canal is 2-7 cusecs and that of the left 
bank canal 4-98 cusecs. 


Meundi Bandfiara. The tank commands an area of 1,800 acres, of which 1,011 acres 
are irrigable. In 1950-51, it actually irrigated only 431 acres. The 
chief crops that are grown with the help of irrigation from this tank 
are paddy, chilly, sweet potato, brinjal, onion, garlic and carrot. 

Meundi Bandliara is a relatively recent one. If was constructed 
in the year 1945 at a cost of Rs. 23,469. It is formed by a masonry 
dam 250 ft. long with an average height of 4 ft. It has got 
two canals, the right bank 6,580 ft. long and the left bank 4,000 ft. 
long. The bandhara has an irrigable area of 338 acres under it, bxit 
in the year 1950-51 only 175 acres were irrigated. The chief crops 
grown with the help of irrigation from this bandhara are wheat, 
paddy, jowar, maize, navani, gram, cotton, groundnut, chilly, onion, 
fenugreek, and vegetables. 


Minor Works. 


Minor irrigation works in the Dharwar district under the jurisdic¬ 
tion of the Irrigation Department are 2,931 small tanks mostly 
situated in the malmd area of the district. These tanks have already 
been described in the preceding pages under the title of "tank 
irrigation.” 


Seed Supply. Seed Supply : From time immemorial, it has been the usual 
practice of the cultivators, particularly the big and the medium 
sized ones, to preserve their own seeds of the main crops. Only 
the poor cultivators and those who intend to take up afresh either 
cultivation of a particular crop or farm business itself depend upon 
others for their seed requirements. 

The practice of cultivators who preserve their own seeds is to 
take care that the grains preserved are bold and have healthy 
colour and are free from insect attack. Selection, however, is 
confined to seeds of jowar and paddy. In respect of jowar, selection 
is common. Earheads of good size having good coloured grains 
are selected oh the threshing yard and separately threshed. While 
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threshing, some quantity of neem leaves are mixed to prevent 
inseet attack. Some cultivators preserve seed with “ sunka ”, 
a powdered material from the earhead, which creates itching 
sensation on contact. The paddy seeds are preserved in “ panata” 
built of tur stalks, bamboo or any other suitable material. The 
whole structure is plastered with mud over which a coating of 
cow-dung is given. The seed is kept loose inside; on the top paddy 
straw is spread; and afterwards the top is plastered with mud and 
cow-dung. The same method is followed for preserving seeds of 
other cereals and pulses. Jowar, wheat and pulse seeds are also 
preserved in heaps of bhusa (hottin-banavi). The seeds are first 
filled in earthen pots or in gunny bags. At die top of each earthen 
pot, a layer of bhusa is spread. When bags are used, the seeds 
are mixed with neem leaves. The bags are tightly filled and kept 
in well ventilated places. The seeds of pulses are sometimes 
preserved in a different way. They are mixed with fine wood ash 
and placed in earthen pots, and at the top a layer of ragi, savi or 
navani is spread. 

The other cultivators obtain their seed either by exchange or 
by purchase from the cultivators who are known to preserve good 
seeds. Those who stock seed in excess of their requirement take 
the seed to the weekly bazars for sale, and they get a premium 
over the rate of the ordinary grain of its kind. Merchants dealing 
in cotton and groundnut also supply seeds of those crops to the 
growers. Careful cultivators preserve their own seeds of vegetable 
crops, but the rest purchase their small requirements of vegetable 
seeds from gardeners and bagawans. 

The Department of Agriculture has been propagating improved 
strains of paddy, jowar, wheat, gram, cotton, groundnut, potatoes and 
vegetables, evolved at the departmental research stations in the 
district. The nucleus seed obtained from the Government farms is 
multiplied, under official supervision, in a suitable locality on the 
fields of cultivators called “registered seed-growers.” The produce 
of this seed is then purchased by the Department at 15 per cent, 
premium over the current prices. This se^ is again multiplied on 
a larger area in the same manner. Thus, the seheme goes on for 
five years, by which time the whole area suitable for the crop is 
expected to be covered by the improved varieties. In the Dharwar 
district, there are several such schemes in operation. There is 
a Rice Breeding Station at Mugud in the Dharwar taluka, where the 
improved varieties of Mugud and Antarsal rice are evolved. The 
following are the strains propagated in the district :—Mugad Nos. 161, 
81, 249 and 141; Antarsal Nos. 67, 90 and 200; Dodgya No. 622, 
Yelliterisal No. 4 and Warner No. 1. There are two more agricul¬ 
tural farms at Dharwar wherefrom the NiphadA wheat, Chaffa gram 
and improved kharif jowar varieties, namely, Nandyal, Fulgar White, 
Fulgar Yellow and Bilichigan are being propagated. 

At the cotton research stations at Dharwar and Gadag, experiments 
in cotton breeding are done. The stations at Dharwar and Gadag 
evolved the Jayawant and Gadag No. 1 varieties of cotton for the 
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Kumpta and Upland areas. Further improvements have been made 
in these two varieties, and the two new varieties Laxmi and Jayadhar 
are evolved for replacing the Qadag No. 1 and Jayawant respectively. 
It is hoped to cover the entire cotton area by these two new varieties 
by 1954. 

The Agricultural Department has evolved two suitable varieties 
of groundnut, namely the Spanish Improved and the PoJulicherry 8. 
By 1948-49 about 30 to 40 per cent, of the area under ground¬ 
nut had been covered by these improved seeds and it was expected 
that the entire area would be covered by them in the next 3 or 
4 years. 

A special scheme for the extension of potatoes, sweet potatoes and 
other vegetables was launched in 1949-50. The Agricultural 
Department arranges for the supply of vegetable seeds from the seed 
merchants and growers on an indent system. Areas under potatoes, 
sweet potatoes and other vegetables have shown appreciable increase 
during the years 1946-49. 

Manure : The ii'c of manure is generally understood by the 
farmers. Except alluvial lands, all fields are more or less manured 
according to their particular needs. The garden lands are fully 
manured, especially those growing richer crops, which are manured 
with great care and with as mucii liberality as the cultivators can 
afford. Rice lands arc freely manured and even the dry crops get 
a fair share of manure, Waste lands, when brought under tillage, 
are not manured for the first one or two years. Black and good 
brown soils are manured once in three, four or five years. They 
are naturally rich and their vigour is renewed by the upper soil 
being always washed into cracks and the subsoil coming up for 
tillage. The red and poor brown soils are manured every second 
year; in some cases every year. Sugarcane, rice, Indian millet, 
chillies and ragi want manure every year. Save, castor seed and 
black gram (uddu) want manure once in three years. 

There are four methods of enriching the soil. One is to quarter 
sheep and goats in the field. These eat the stubble, cotton leaves 
and weeds in the field and leave their urine and droppings on the 
ground. The farmers contract with the shepherd that the sheep or 
goats shall not be allowed to rest more than an hour or two in 
one place, but be removed from time to time in the field. The 
urine and droppings are thus evenly spread over the whole field. 
The second method is by gathering the stubble and burning them 
on the fields. This method is followed when finer grained crops, 
such as save and sesamum, are to be sown. The third way of 
enriching the soil is by green manuring. Black sesamum is sown 
in May-June and is allowed to grow for three months, at the end 
of which it flowers. It is then ploughed in and destroyed by the 
heavy hoe or kunti. This is considered sufficient manure for 
two years. The last method, and the most important one, is that 
of composting mi.xed farm-yard manure. Of late, especially after 
the inauguration of the "grow more food” campaign in the year 
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1945-46, the preparation of compost manure not only from farm 
refuse but also from town refuse has become very common. Pits 
are dug and filled with farm refuse, cow-dung, stable litter, etc,, and 
the contents are allowed to decompose. The pits are opened after 
a year and the manure thus produeed is distributed in the locality. 
The annual production of farm-yard manure in 1949-50 was 
estimated at 5,48,060 tons. It ordinarily contains about 0-7 per 
cent, nitrogen. The Agricultural Department has been propagating 
better methods of manure composting, and if these methods are 
adopted it will not only be possible to increase the total outturn 
of farm-yard manure but also to raise the nitrogen content of the 
manure to 1-5 jier cent. The Department of Agrieulture, in order 
to increase the production of farm-yard manure, gives Rs, 2 per pit 
of the size l(y X 6' X 3' as a subsidy to induce growers to adopt 
improved methods of compost-making. 

Town refuse is utilized by municipalities of the district for 
making compost manure. They have adopted what is called the 
Bangalore process, and the annual production in 1949-50 amounted 
to 16,580 tons. This quantity is sold to cultivators of the 
surrounding areas. 

The quantity of farm-yard manure to be applied varies from 
field to field and from crop to crop. Tlie kharif jowar in the 
transition zone (gadinad) is given 10 cart-loads of farm-yard 
manure per acre. Cotton and wheat grown in rotation with the 
kharif jo'war are not manured. In the Gadag and Ron talukas, 
however, cotton is manured at the rate of 20 to 25 cart-loads of 
farm-yard manure only once in 3 or 4 years. Groundnut receives 
either no manure or a nominal dose of 5 cart-loads per acre. The 
other grains such as ragi, bajri and gram, etc,, are not usually 
manured. Among fruits mango is never manured, but leguminous 
crops like kulthi are taken as. inter crops and these help to enrich 
the soil with nitrogen. Guava trees are manured by applying 
100 lb. of farm-yard manure per tree every year. Vegetables, 
especially onions and potatoes, are regularly manured with heavy 
doses of farm-yard manure up to 20 cart-loads per acre. On 
irrigated land, usually the dosage of manure is double of that applied 
to non-irrigated land. 

The Agricultural Department also distributes groundnut cake, 
manure mixture and fertilizers as and when stocks are available. 

Pe.sts : There are variotis pests of crops, and mention is made of 
them in the following paragraphs. The damage done by the different 
pests cannot be accurately estimated as the extent of it depends 
upon the severity of infestation in any particular year. The 
remedial measures mentioned against the different pests described 
below are such as may be adopted by the cultivators at the minimum 
cost. 

Garihtih (the kane pest on paddy—Pachtjdiplosis onjzae). 
The maggots bore into the growing stems of paddy and cause 
silvery shoots. The damaged shoots do not bear normally. The 
pest is occasionally serious, and is usually active in the kharif 
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season though winter paddy is also damaged sometimes. The pest 
breeds rapidly during the warm and moist weather. The remedial 
measures include putting light traps which attract the flies thereby 
reducing the incidence of the pest. Insecticidal trials with 0-4 per 
cent. D.D.T. spray have given 87 per cent, control of the pest. 

Karepakkadhula, the blue beetles on paddy (Leptispa pygmoea). 
These larvas and beetles feed on the chlorophyll of the leaves and 
destroy the crop. This pest is active from the month of August 
to October. Dusting the affected crop with 4-5 per cent, benzene 
hexachloride is found effective to control the pest. 

Keede, the gram pod-borer (Ileliothis obsoleta). This pest 
attacks the gram crop in the rabi sea.son and is aetive from October 
to February. Dusting the affeeted crop with stomach poison such 
as sodium fluosilicate and fine ashes in the proportion of 1: 6 in 
the early stages of attack is recommended. 

Korihula, the jowar stem-borer (Chile Zonellus). This pest is 
occasionally serious. It is active from May to October. The 
caterpillars bore into the central shoot of the plant and destroy 
it. The control measures include the uprooting and burning of the 
stubbles of the previous crop, and the cutting of jowar kadhi into 
i bits and then storing. Recently, burying the stubbles below 5" 
depth for about 2 months has given a good result of killing the 
liibernating caterpillars. 

Midachi, the Deccan wingless grasshopper (Colemania sphen- 
ariodes). This is a serious pest of wide distribution and attacks 
jowar and bajri in the kharif scuson. The pest is active from July 
to November. Recently, dusting the affected crops with 10 per 
cent, benzene hexachloride at the rate of 25 to 30 lb. per acre has 
been found most effective in controlling this pest. 

Midachi, the rice grasshoppers (Hieroglyphus banian). This is 
a serious post on paddy active during the months between July and 
October. Tlie nymphs and adults feed on the green portions of the 
crop. The pest hibernates in egg stage from October to June. 
Dusting the affected crop with .5 per cent, benzene hexachloride has 
proved effective in controlling the pest attack. 

Seeru, aphids on green gram. This pest attacks the green gram 
crop during the montiis of November and December, and the damage 
to the crop has been estimated at 5 per cent. Spraying the affected 
crop with tobacco decoction or nicotine sulphate has been found 
effective in controlling the pest. 

Sulihula, the army worm on cereals (Cirphis loreyi, Cirphis 
unipuncta). This pest is widely distributed and occasionally 
reported to be serious. The caterpillars appear in swarms and 
destroy the green foliage of the crops. The pest is active in the 
kharif season. The control measures include a thorough ploughing of 
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the crops after the harvest to expose the pupae from soil, crushing the CHAFraR 5. 
caterpillars lodged in the central whorls of plants and dusting Agri^lture. 
the affected crop with some stomach poison like the Paris green. Pests. 
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Sejjayapakkad Keetaka, the blister beetle on bajri (Zonabris 
pastulata). These beetles attack the earheads of bajri during the 
kharif season and the pest is occasionally reported to be serious. 

The control measures include the hand collection of beetles and their 
destruction, or placing coloured lights during the night time to 
attract the beetles and their destruction. Recently, spraying the 
infested crops with pyro'-products containing pyrethrum ingredients 
has been found effective in controlling this pest. 


Kabbina Kempuroga, the red rot of sugarcane (Colletotrichum 
Falcatum). This pest is occasionally serious and damage has 
been estimated at 10 per cent. The disease grows along with the 
cane and can be controlled by planting sets free from this pest 
and also by dipping the sets in a fungicide before planting. 

Koriyavahula, the sugarcane stem-borer (Argyria sticticraspis). 
This pest appears during the young stage of die crop and is widely 
distributed. The caterpillars bore into the central shoots of young 
canes and destroy them. In the early stages, if the attack is 
localised, the affected canes should be cut and destroyed. Recently, 
biological control by the utilisation of egg parasite (Trichogramma 
minutum) is found cheap, practicable and easy to work. 

Jitti, the sugarcane leaf-hoppers (Pyrilla spp.). This is an 
occasionally serious pest of the sugarcane crop in the canal tracts. 
The adults and nymphs suck the leaves and devitalise the cane. 
The pest is active from May to December. The pest hibernates 
in egg stage laid in the cold season. Ttie control measures include 
the crushing of egg masses, burning of the infested canes, and, if 
the attack is localised, spraying with nicotine sulphate is also 
beneficial. 


Of Sugarcane. 
Kahbina 
Kempuroga. 


Koriyavahula, 


mi. 


Dalimbavarial Keedee, the anar fruit caterpillar (Virachola Of Fruits and 
isocrates). This pest is sometimes reported to be a serious pest D^mbawm 
of the pomegranate. The larvae bore into the fruits and consequently Keedee. 
render them useless for human consumption. The pest is active 
throughout the year. The developing fruits should be bagged with 
paper bags to prevent infestation. The affected fruits should be 
promptly picked and destroyed. 


Detu Kadiyam Keede, the cutworm (Agrotes sp.). Occa- Detu Kadiyava 
sionally this pest assumes serious importance and attacks cruciferous Keede. 
plants, potato, chillies and tomato. The larvae cut the growing 
plants at their collars, and feed on the green foliage of the plants. 

Poison baits with Paris green is used with advantage to control the 
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pest. Clean cultivation, interciilturing and stirring up the /soil 
to expose the larv® also helps to check the pest. Another method 
to control this pest is to heap dry grass at various places in the field 
in the morning where the larvae take shelter during the hotter part 
of the day and burning tliose heaps in the evening. 


Hannuia nonagalu, the fruit fly (Chaetodacus sp.). It is a major 
pest, occasionally reported as serious on cucurbits, mango and 
guava in the fruiting season. The maggots feed into the ripening 
fruits and damage them. The flies could be trapped in Clensol 
solution kept in Clensol bottles. The affected fruits .should be 
destroyed promptly along with the maggots inside. In order to 
check further infestation, spot-spraying in the crop with tartar mosaic 
may be adopted, 

KarjipaUeija seem, the vegetable aphids (Myzns persicse, S; 
Aphis malvce). The pest is very widely distributed and different 
species infest a number of different vegetables such as cabbage, 
knolkol, peas, raddish, brinjals and tondlis, etc. This pest is active 
from September to March. The pest can be controlled by spraying 
the crop with (i) fish oil resin soap in water in the proportion of 
J lb. in 4 gallons of water, or (ii) tobacco decoction or nicotine 
sulphate, or (iii) pyrocolloid in the proportion of I in 800 parts 
of water. 

Limbeya metfu hula, the scale insects on citrus (Aspidiotus sp.). 
These insects are covered with a shell of secretory material over 
their bodies. They suck the sap from various parts of the plant 
and also the developing fruits. This pest can be controlled by 
spraying the affected part with resin compound. 

Mavin Kanda Koritjuvahula, the mango stem-borer (Batocera 
rubus). Tliis pest is widely distributed and is sometimes reported 
as serious. The larvae tunnel into the steins and branches of the 
plant. This pest is active throughout the year. The young plants, 
if infested, are destroyed. The grubs should be extracted from 
the tunnels by means of a thick bent wire. The larval burrows 
should be cleaned with wire and fumigated with borer solution 
consisting of carbon disulphide and petrol in equal irroportions. 

Totad Kempiruve, the red ants in orchards (Oecophylla 
Smaragdina). These ants are a great nuisance to gardeners parti¬ 
cularly at the time of harvest and other operations in the orchards. 
Their incidence is due to the presence of mealy bugs on the plants. 
This pest can be controlled by dusting orchards with 5 per cent, 
benzene hexachloride with sulphur in 2 : 1 proportion. 

Tudtudinona, the mango hopper (Tdiocerus spp.). This pest is 
active on mango trees from December to March. The nymphs and 
adults de-sap the young infloresence and as a result tender developing 
fruits fall down prematurely. The pest is very widely distributed. 
Recently, spraying the tree with 5 per cent. D.D.T. and sulphur dust 
mixed in equal porpottions is found effective to control the pest, 
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Haiti togari, the cotton bug (Dysdercus cingulatus Fb.; 
Oxycarenus loetus k.). This is a minor pest of the cotton crop. It 
is active in the months of November, December and January, and 
causes negligible damage to the crop. This pest can be controlled 
by the application of stomach poisons. 

Kandihula, the cotton boll worm (Earias fabia, Earias insulana 
Platyedra gossypiella). This pest is sometimes serious in cotton 
fields. The caterpillars damage the shoots and bolls of cotton. 
The infested bolls fall prematurely. This pest is active from July 
to September. The control measures include the removal of cotton 
stalks after the harvest, destruction of early fallen bolls along with 
the larvas inside, growing of malvaceous crops like bhendi which serve 
as traps, and heat treatment of cotton seed for the control of pink 
boll worms. 

Keedi, the safflower aphids (Macrosiphum jaceae). This pest is 
active during the period between October and February. The 
nymphs and adults suck the sap from tender- shoots and leaves, and 
devitalise the crop. In controlling this pest, spraying the plant with 
nicotine sulphate or fish oil resin soap has yielded good results. 

Savive Keedi, the mustard saw-fly (Athaha proxima). This is 
often serious on mustard and redish. The larv® feed on foh’age. 
In bad infestation, the entire crop may be reduced to skeleton. In 
the early stages of the attack, the affected crop should be dusted 
with kerosenised ash. And if tlie attack is localised, the larvae may 
be picked by hand and destroyed. 

Sengada Seem, the aphids on groundnuts. This is a serious pest 
of the groundnut crop. It attacks the crop in August and September 
and the estimated damage has been reported as between 5 and 
10 per cent. It can be controlled by dusting the plant with 15 per 
cent, benzene hexachloride or spraying nicotine sulphate. 

Tamhaku Kadiyuvahula, the cutworms of tobacco (Agrotis 
Ypsillou Rott.). TTiese cutworms like cutworms of vegetables, are 
a serious pest of the tobacco plant. They are active in the month 
of September and the estimated damage has been reported as 
15 per cent. It can be controlled by broadcasting poison baits. 


Muradroga, the thrips on chillies. These insects are a serious 
pest of the chilly crop and is occasionally reported to be very serious. 
It is active in the months of August and Septemlrer. The estimated 
damage has been reported as 20 xier cent, but sometimes it roaches 
even 40 per cent. It can be controlled by dusting the plant with 
5 per cent. D.D.T. mixed with sulphur dust in equal proportions. 

Hi, the rat. These rodents are a pest of cultivated crops such 
as wheat, rice, groundnuts, potatoes and sweet potatoes, etc., in the 
fields, and of stored grains in godowns and houses. In the fields, 
rats are destroyed by hunting, trapping, and poison baiting with 
i.-A Vf 2-22 
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barium carbonate, white arsenic or zinc phosphide. In godowns 
and houses, the rat burrows are successfully fumigated with 
cyanogas “ A ” dust to kill occupants. 

White Ants: Occasionally, white ants are reported as infesting 
roots of field crops such as wheat, sugarcane, etc. The pest is wide¬ 
spread and active throughout the year. If the pest is of a mound- 
forming species, the wliite ant hill should be dug and the queen ant 
killed. Poison baiting with Paris green and wheat bran is also 
sometimes effeetivc. Applieation of crude oil with irrigation water 
also helps to drive out the ants from die infested fields. 

Crop Diseases ; In addition to the damage done by pests, the crops 
suffer from various diseases. The following are the important diseases 
of various crops in the Dharwar district ; — 

Agisayuvadu, the root-rot of the horse-gram. This disease attacks 
the horse-gram crop in the months of November and December 
and estimated damage has been reported as 7 per cent. The 
only measure to combat this disease is to sow resistant varieties of 
horse-gram. 

Bandaroga, the rust of wheat. It is also known as “ kukum roga.” 
This disease occurs annually and was responsible for the wheat 
famine in the years 1947 and 1948. K is highly favoured by late rains. 
Rust resistant hybrid varieties combining desirable characters have 
been developed for combating the diseases and are being multiplied 
for general distribution. Hybrids with “durum” blood suitable for 
the dry tracts with high rust resistance are being developed. 

Benkiroga, the blast of rice. This disease has been imported 
from the Madras State. It attacks occasionally the paddy crop of 
this district but the damage caused is moderate. No remedial 
measures have been devised, though trials are in progress to develop 
resistant varieties of rice. 

Codi agi sayuvadu, the seedling blight of wheat. This disease 
is responsible for bad stand and consequent reduction in the yield. 
It affects the crop in seedling stage only. Experiments towards 
the control of this disease by seed experiments arc in progress. 

Codi Kadige roga, the loose smut of wheat. This is a minor 
disease of wheat and the damage done is reported to be negligible. 
This disease is being controlled by a modified solar heat treatment 
of the seed. 

Halusoravadu and Jigibeeluvadu are the sugary disease of jowar 
and the leaves of the rafei-jowar respectively. The former occurs in 
October and November and the latter in September and October. 
The estimated damage has been reported as 10 per cent, and 5 per 
cent, respectively. 

Kadigroga, the jowar smut. It is also locally known as “Kajli’' 
or "Kani”. It is responsible for extensive damage in the district 
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Of the four smuts, the grain smut is the most destructive and was 
controUed in the previous years by the copper sulphate dipping 
methods. But since 1928, it has been replaced by a unique, safe 
and cheap method of sulphur treatment, the cost of which works 
out at only 6 pies per acre. 

Sidihayamdu, the wilt. This disease attacks gram, tur, green 
gram and also linseed in the months of November and December, 
and the estimated damage has been reported as 10 per cent. This 
disease has been controlled by developing resistant varieties of the 
abovementioned crops. 

Mavinbulusuroga, the mildew on mango. This disease is of 
general distribution and ©ccurs simultaneously with the attack of 
mango hoppers. It causes severe blighting of blossoms during the 
months of January and February. This disease has been very 
effectively controlled by three successive applications of sulphur dust 
to the blossoms, each at intervals of 2 or 3 weeks during the blossom¬ 
ing period. This method is widely practised by growers of mango 
all over the tract. 

Terala Huruku, the guava canker. This disease appears on 
young guava fruits. Round pimples appear on the fruit which 
cause cracking; and such fruits do not ripen but drop down. The 
disease is caused by a fungus and is amenable to' preventive spraying 
of Burgundy mixture. 

bendiya haladiroga, the yellow vein mosaic of bhendi. It is 
a vims disease. It is very widespre-ad and infectious and causes 
serious losses. It is transmitted by white flies. The disease can be 
effectively controlled by a systematic roguing and destruction of 
all affected plants in the season. 

Kyabejoda Karxkola, the black rot of cabbage. This disease is 
sometimes reported very serious. It is a bacterial disease and is 
seed-borne. It is amenable to seed treatment wifti mercuric 
perchloride solution. But the treatment is carried on a limited scale 
and is not for general application. 

Sadihayovadu, the wilt on cotton. This disease is very widespread 
and causes serious damage in years of favourable crop. The 
American varieties of cotton are immune to this disease. Jayawant, 
a hybrid selection, is highly resistant to this disease and is being 
widely grown to overcome this disease. 

Haldiyele, the mosaic disease and tambaka yele muduvada, the 
tobacco leaf curl, are of general occurrence and often cause serious 
damage. No remedial measure has been tried for the former but 
dusting the plant with 5 per cent. D.D.T. sulphate has been found 
effective for the latter one. 

Chikkaroga, the tikka disease of groundnut. This disease attacks 
the groundnut crop in the months of August and Septemb^ and 
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estimateii damage to the crop has been reported as 18 per cent. 
Tliis disease is caused by a fungus; hence spraying the plant with 
fungicides his been found effective. 


Crop Rotations : The following are the chief crop rotation 

Malnad Tract (Western Belt) 

1. Paddy after paddy. 

2. Paddy after sugarcane. 

3. Paddy in kharif season and pulses in rabi season. 

Gadimd 'Tract (Transition Belt) 

1. Kharif jowar and cotton. 

2. Kharif jowar and chillies. 

3. Early groundnut and rabi jowar. 

4. Early groundnut and gram. 

5. Early groundnut and wheat. 

6. Kharif jowar in the first year, wheat in the second year 

by keeping the land fallow during the kharif season 
and followed by cotton in the third year. 

7. Kharif jowar in the first year, groundnut during kharif 

season in the second year and wheat in the rabi season 
in the third year. 

8. Cotton and chillies. 

Yerinad Tract (Eastern Belt) 

1. Kharif jowar and cotton. 

2. Cotton in tlie first year, wheat in the next year. 

3. Cotton in the first year and rabi jowar or gram in the 

second year. 

4. Rabi jowar and wheat or gram. 

Chop Combinattons ; The following are the chief crop 
combinations 

1. Kharif jowar + tur + mug, matki and sprinkles or pundi. 

2. Groundnut 4- cotton. 

3. Wheat + safflower. 

4. Rabi jowar and border rows of safflower. 

5. Cotton and kulthi. 

6. Rabi jowar + linseed + gram. 

In the Dharwar Dis nucr the most prevalent form of tenube 
is the rayatwari tenure which accounts for 67*2 per cent, 
of occupied land, and only 32-8 per cent, is under the non- 
rayatwari iruim tenure. No land is exempt from paying land 
revenue except under tenures of contract or agreement or under fte 
terms of any Act of the legislature. In the rayatwari tenure, the 
land revenue is fixed not upon an estate as a whole or on a village 
as a whole but on individual survey numbers or sub-divisions of 
those numbers. Under the inam tenure the land is held on a reduced 
assessment which is not liable to revision and in some cases is 
even free of any assesement. The land revenue assessments 
are fixed under the provisions of the Land Revenue Code as 
amended in 1939. Assessment is based not only on advantages 
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arising from rainfall or the kind of crop sown but also on advantages 
arising from soil, water resources and location. It is on aceount of 
this that agricultural lands are divided into the three main classes, 
namely, dry crop, rice and garden lands; and the classification 
value of soils of different grades of produetivity are fixed in terms 
of annas. Land revenue settlements are ordinarily made every 
30 years for a taluka. The lands used for agriculture are divided 
into groups on consideration of physical features and other factors 
mentioned in section 117G of the Land Revenue Code. The 
assessment is fixed on survey numbers and sub-divisions of survey 
numbers, on the basis of standard rates fixed for the group as the 
result of a settlement or revision settlement made in accordance with 
the rules laid down in the Land Revenue Code. In the case of an 
original settlement, the standard rate fixed for a group should not 
exceed 35 per cent, of the average of the rental values of all occupied 
lands in the group for a period of five years preceding immediately 
the year in which the settlement is directed. In the case of a revision 
settlement, the existing aggregate assessment should not be increased 
by more than 25 per cent, in the case of a taluka or a group or by 
more than 50 per cent, in the case of a survey number or sub-division 
of it. The limits can be relaxed in special cases, such as highly 
irrigated areas. Covernment may declare, when a settlement is 
effected, that the assessment has been fixed with reference to specified 
prices of specified classes of agricultural produce. When such 
a declaration has been made, the State Covernment may reduce or 
enhance the assessment in the area concerned by granting a rebate 
or placing a surcharge on the assessment by reference to the altera¬ 
tion of the prices of the classes of agricultural produce specified in 
the declaration. 

The assessment fixed under the settlement is not collected in 
full in all years. In years of distress, suspension of half or full land 
revenue is given on the basis of the condition of crops. The 
annual land revenue demand is then fixed on the basis of the 
finnewari, which means an estimate of yield of crops in the particular 
year relative to tlie standard normal yield which is equated to 
sixteen annas. The land revenue thus suspended in one year 
becomes due for recovery in the next or subsequent years if the crops 
are satisfactory. In case there is a succession of bad seasons, 
suspensions more than three years old are turned into remissions. 

The occupant holds his lands direct from the Covernment. He 
has a right to hold the land in perpetuity so' long as he pays the 
land revenue to the Covernment as fixed at the settlement. 
He has full powers to sell, mortgage, sublet or otherwise dispose of 
the land. 

Till 1956, the occupant of a land could lease a portion or whole 
of his holding on annual tenancy at a rent agreed upon with the 
tenant. But this right has been restricted by an amendment to 
the Bombay Tenancy Act, 1939, under which all tenancies were 
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given a duration of a minimum of ten years. The maximum rent 
was also fixed. 

A modified form of the rayatwari tenure, known as the "new 
tenure,” was introduced in 1901. This form of tenure applied only 
to new occupancies granted. Under this tenure lands are granted at 
concessional rates of occupancy price only to bona fide cultivators 
belonging to backward classes, and that too on condition that the 
land shall not be transferred except with the permission of the 
Collector. Of course, the land is subject to the usual land revenue. 

There is then the inam tenure. Land under this tenure is techni¬ 
cally called “ alienated land ” which means " transferred in so far as 
the rights of Government to payment of the rent or land revenue, 
are concerned, wholly or partially, to the ownership of any person,” 
as defined in the Land Revenue Code. The main feature of this 
tenure is that the land is held on a reduced assessment not liable 
to revision and in some cases held even free of assessment. The 
inam lands, have now been settled on their present holders under the 
Survey Settlement Act of 1863. These inam lands can be classified 
under four heads as follows 

Personal or “ Jat ” Iruims. These are gifts conferred on individuals. 
Some of them are in the nature of compensations. These are 
heritable and transferable properties of the holders or their lawful 
successors subject to payment of fixed dues to the Government. 

Political Inams, including saranjams and jahagirs, generally 
mean grants by the State for performance of civil or military duty 
or for the maintenance of the personal dignity of nobles and high 
officials. Some of them were guaranteed by a special treaty between 
the Moghals and the British Government while others were settled 
by the Inam Commission. In the former case, the tenure is 
hereditary and is to last in perpetuity, while in the latter case it is 
to last for a short or long period of time as fixed by the Commission. 
Ordinarily these inams are impartible and inalienable. There are 
instances in which a jahagir has been held to be partible and 
alienable but generally devolution of such inams is by the rule of 
lineal primogeniture, younger members being entitled only to 
maintenance. 

Devasthan Inams: These are lands granted to religious bodies for 
maintenance of temples and mosques or similar institutions. The 
grant is made in perpetuity and the fixed amount of land revenue 
is not liable to revision. Devasthan inams are ordinarily inalien¬ 
able and also impartible. Succession to them is regulat^ by the 
terms of the grant and the customs and usages of the endowment. 
The holder for the time being manages the inam in the capacity of 
a trustee for the benefit of the endowment. 
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Service Inams: These, are holdings of lands or rights to receive 
cash payments or to levy customary fees or perquisites for the 
performance of certain services to Government or the community. 
The holders of such inams or watans are divided into two classes— 
firstly, district oflScers like the desais, deshmukhs or deshpandes 
who were the chief instruments for the collection of revenue under 
the Peshwas, and, secondly, village officers useful to the Govern¬ 
ment like the patil or the kulkarni who were provided adequate 
remuneration in the shape of lands or cash, and village servants 
useful to the community such as the hajams, kutnbhars, lohars, 
sutars, mochis, and other village artisans. 

With effect from 1st May 1951, all Kulkarni watans along with 
the right of service were abolished by the Bombay Paragana and 
Kulkarni Watans Abolition Act (LX of 1950). By the Bombay 
Personal Inams Abolition Act (XLII of 1953), which came into 
effecT on 20th June 1953, all personal inams are extinguished in the 
case of personal inams consisting of exemption from the payment 
of land revenue only, either wholly or in part, if the amount of such 
exemption is or exceeds Rs. 5,000, with effect from the 1st day of 
August 1953, and in all other cases with effect from the 1st day of 
August 1955. Under the Bombay Service Inams (useful to 
community) Abolition Act, with effect from 22nd December 1953, 
all service inams and all incidents appertaining thereto were 
extinguished. All rights to hold office and any liability to' render 
service appertaining to the said inams were also extinguished. The 
holders were made liable to the payment of the usual land revenue 
compensation was also made to the holders. 

Cultivation of lands by tenants prevails both in imm lands and 
in rayatwari areas, although to a larger extent in the former than 
in the latter. Lease of lands to tenants occurs mainly because of 
landholders leaving the villages for better employment in cities. 
The transfer of lands to non-cultivating creditors has also tended to 
produce the same effect. These tendencies are clearly brought out 
in the quinquennial statement of holdings in the district for the 
year 1947-48. The extent of tenancy in the Dharwar district can 
also be judged from the statement of holdings given in table No. 10 
on page 259. In 1947-48, out of the total area of 6,43,778 acres 
under inam tenure in the Dharwar district (excluding the merged 
areas of Savanur and other Indian States), as much as 3,30,999 acres or 
51-4 per cent, was in the hands of non-agriculturists receiving rents 
from the tenants cultivating the land. In the rest 13,17,465 acres, 
where the rayatwari system prevailed, land held by non-agriculturists 
was estimated at 2,37,195 acres or 18 per cent, of the total. 
Besides the non-agriculturist holders sometimes even agriculturists 
liolding very large areas leased out portions of their land, finding it 
more profitable to do so than to cultivate the land themselves. 

According to the Manual of Revenue Accounts, four modes of 
tenant cultivation are in operation in the district, namely, cash rent, 
crop share rent, a fixed quantity of produce as rent and a rent in 
service involving some mixture of the foregoing forms of rent. The 
terms of the contract vary in each case. The cash rent and the 
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crop share rent are the two main forms of rent. Cash rents are 
preferred by absentee landlords who usually reside in towns. 
Cash rents are also usually paid for grass and garden lands. The 
land-holders who reside in the villages usually rent out lands on the 
crop-share basis. 


Regulation by Prior to the enactment of the Bombay Tenancy Act of 1939, the 
relation between landlords and tenants were governed by the 
provisions of the Bombay Land Revenue Code of 1879. It was 
found that these provisions did not ensure equality of status to the 
tenant with the superior holder in matters of contract or agreement. 
Many tenants who held the same lands for generations had no 
right of permanency but continued to be tenants-at-will, liable to 
be deprived of their tenancy at the will of their landlords. In the 
absence of any legislation for the protection of tenants, rack renting 
was a familiar mode of exploitation of tenants by the landlords. 

The Bombay Tenancy Act of 1939, which was applied to this 
district only in the year 1946, was passed with a view to ameliorating 
the condition of tenants without injuring the legitimate interests 
of landlords. Those tenants who had held land for a period of not 
less than six years immediately preceding the first day of January 
1938, were declared to be “protected tenants.” Such tenants could 
not be evicted unless they ceased to cultivate the land personally 
or the landlord himself wanted to cultivate the land personally. It 
provided for the fixing of reasonable rent. Fresh leases were 
lequired to be of ten years’ duration. 

The Bombay Tenancy Act, 1939, was amended in 1946, in the 
light of experience gained by its working in four districts. The 
Act itself was, however, replaced by the Bombay Tenancy and 
Agricultural Lands Act, 1948. The Act of 1948, while retaining 
the general provisions of the earlier legislation, added new features. 
This Act has statutorily fixed the maximum rate of rent at one-third 
and one-fourth of the total produce in case of non-irrigated lands 
and irrigatetl lands respectively. It gives powers to Government 
to fix a lower rate of the maximum rent for lands situated in any 
particular area or fix such rate on any other suitable basis as it 
thinks fit. In exercise of these powers Government have by 
notification in the Bombay Government Gazette, Extraordinary 
No. 3490/49-IV (a), dated the 5th November 1952, fixed, in the 
case of all lands, whether irrigated or not, one-sixth of the crops 
as the maximum rent payable by tenants of lands situated in the 
Dharwar district. The right of a landlord to terminate the 
tenancy of a protected tenant for the purpose of taking over the 
land for his personal cultivation is limited by die Act: he 
cannot terminate the tenancy if he is already cultivating other land 
fifty acres or more in area; and, if he is cultivating less 
than fifty acres, the right is limited to such area as will be sufficient 
to make up the area for his personal cultivation to the extent of 
fifty acres. The protected tenant is also given a valuable right : 
he can purchase his holding from the landlord at a reasonable 
price, provided that thereby his own holding is not increased to 
more than fifty acres or the landlord’s holding is not reduced to less 
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than fifty acres. The onus of continuing a protected tenancy to 
the heirs of a deceased protected tenant is shifted on to the land¬ 
lord. Other important provisions of the Act are the ones which 
enable Government to assume management of the estate of a land¬ 
lord for the purpose of improving the economic and social condi¬ 
tions of peasants or for ensuring the full and efficient use of land 
for agriculture. A provision is made for the payment, to the lawful 
holders, of the net surplus in respect of estates taken over for 
management after deductions of the appropriate cost incurred by 
Government and the amount, if any, required for the liquidation 
of debts and liabilities. The Act. prohibits transfer of agricultural 
lands to non-agriculturists, but the Collector may permit such 
transfers in exceptional cases. The landlord has to transfer his 
agricultural lands to persons in the following priority (i) the tenant 
in actual possession of the land, (ii) the person or persons personally 
cultivating any land adjacent to the land to be sold, (iii) a co-opera¬ 
tive farming society, (iv) any other agriculturist and (v) any other 
person who has obtained from the Collector a certificate that he 
intends to take to the profession of agriculture. 

Casual Labour: In the Dharwar district, the cultivators employ 
casual field labourers when there is a rush of work on the farm, 
preference being given to those with whom they are acquainted. 
These labourers are employed on a daily wage. They are generally 
paid in cash except in a few talukas where payments are made 
in kind. The tendency in recent years has been to change over 
from wages in kind to wages in cash. In the case of casual 
labourers cash wages are not generally supplemented by wages in 
kind. From the table (No. 31) given below it will be found that 
the wage rates for a male labourer in Dharwar district varies 
between Re. 0-14-0 and Rs. 2-8-0 per day, although the general 
wage is about Re. 1-0-0. The highest rate is of Rs. 2-8-0 per day 
in Dharwar and Hubli which supply labour to the nearby large 
industrial undertakings and the Railway Workshop at Hubli. 
Female laboiu'ers are usually paid half the male wage rate, and 
their wage rates vary from Re. 0-10-0 to Rs. 1-4-0 per day. Not 
much distinction is made between female labour and child labour 
so far as wages are concerned. The wage of a child labourer 
varies from Re. 0-8-0 to Rs. 1-4-0. Wages in the industrialized 
talukas of Dharwar and Hubli are higher than in other talukas 
of the district. 

In the talukas of Ranebennur, Byadgi, HaVeri and Shiggaon, 
casual labour is paid in kind and payments are made in terms of 
foodgrains.* As will be evident from the table below, a male 
labourer gets a daily wage rate varying between 4 and 8 seers of 
grain, a female labourer between 3 and 6 seers of grain and 
a child between 2 and 4 seers of grain. 

It has been reported that during and after World War II, wages 
in cash have risen to nearly four times the pre-war rate in almost 
all talukas. Payments in kind, however, have not undergone any 
change. 
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CHAPTER 5 Wages for casual labour vary according to tlie nature of 
_— operations. Wages in such cases are on the daily rate basis and 

Ru^l**Wac es usually paid in cash except in the four talukas mentioned above, 
WagM^accordtag I'^^iely, Ranebennur, Byadgi, Ilaveri and Shiggaon, where payments 
to operations, lire made in kind. The labourers are paid high wages for operations 
which involve heavy and skilled manual work. For operating 
agricultural implements as much as Rs. 1-8-0 is paid in the Hireketur 
and Hangal talukas, while in other talukas the wages for the same 
work vary between Rc. 0-14-0 and Rs. 1-4-0. For the same work, 
the wage in kind varies between 4 to 7 seers of grain. 

Harvesting and threshing also require a certain amount of skill 
and the operations have to be done when there is demand for laboiu' 
from every farm. Owing to these reasons, these operations command 
oven higher wages than the operation of agricultural implements. 
The cash wage for harvesting and threshing varies between 
Re. 0-14-0 and Rs. 2-0-0. The highest wage rate of Rs. 2-0-0 is 
to be found in the talukas of Kalghatgi, Hangal, Dhanvar, Hubli 
and Navalgund. The wage in kind for these operations varies from 
6 seers to 8 seers of grain. 

The contract charge for making gur varies from Rs. 1-8-0 per 
maund of gur in Kalghatgi to Rs. 3-0-0 for making 8 maunds of 
gur in Hangal taluka. In Hirekerur, in addition to the cash wage, 
the gulava (the gur-rnaker) is given food and tea also. 

In Gadag taluka, labourers who pick cotton bolls from the plants 
are paid at the rate of l/20th to l/24th of the cotton picked. 

The following statement shows the rates of daily wages according 
to the nature of operations in Dharwar district, 1952-53 
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Annual Servants or Saklars are also employed in tlie Dharwar CHAPTER 5. 
distriet by those cultivators who can provide continuous and . 

regular employment throughout the year either because they have Wages. 

big holdings or because they practise intensive farming. Such Annual Servants 

cultivators being few, the system of maintaining saldars is not much or Saldars. 
in vogue. Usually a saldar does all types of farm work and is 
available all the hours of the day and night. The contract with 
the saldar is generally for one year and may be renewed if both 
the parties so desire. Sometimes these saldars borrow large sums 
of money from their employers, and in such cases they have to 

remain in service till their whole debt is repaid. Children are 

occasionally employed as saldars but women never. A saldar, 
besides his cash wage, is provided with other facilities like food, 
accommodation, shoes, turban, blanket, tobacco, etc. Sometimes 

a consolidated cash wage is given and no other facilities are 
provided. Normally, payment to a saldar is made in instalments, 
but an annual wage in advance is also given. When the amount is 
paid in instalments, the final balance is paid at the end of the 
year. 

The annual wage of a saldar varies in different talukas, as shown 
in the following statement 


TABLE No. 33. 


Annual Wages paid 


1. Begur (Ktilghat.gi).., 


2. Iliriikerur (Hire- 
kenir). 


3. Hangal (Hangal) ... 


4. Marowad (Dharwar). 


TO Saldars 
District 

Cash wages. 


(annual servants) in Dharwar 
(1952-53). 


Kind wagea. 


K«. a. p. 
300 0 0 


460 0 0 
200 0 0 


4.50 0 0 
200 0 0 


400 0 0 
to 

425 0 0 


Food, clothing, tea, smoking material 
etc. provided. 

Without any kind payments. 

Food, clot hing, tea, smoking materials 
etc. ])rovided. 

Without any kind payments. 

Food, clothing, tea, smoking materials 
ote. jirovidod. 

Without any kind payments. 


6. Amargol(Hubli) ... 


150 0 0 
to 

200 0 0 

360 0 0 
to 

400 0 0 


i Food, clothing, tea, smoking materials 
etc, provided. 


Without any kind payments. 


6. Dalageri (Rane- 
bennur). 


150 0 0 
to 

200 0 0 
400 0 0 


Food, clothing, tea, smoking materials 
etc. provided. 


Without any kind payments. 

Food, clothing, tea, smoking materials 
etc. provided. 
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-r 

Cash wages. 



Bb. 

a. 

p. 

7. 

Motobennur 

460 

0 

0 


(Byadgi). 

1 



8. 

Lakmapur (Haveri). 

400 

0 

0 




lo 




460 

0 

0 



200 

0 

0 




to 




2.60 

0 

0 

9. 

Teggihalli (Shig- 

200 

0 

0 


gaon). 

1 





350 

0 

0 




to 




400 

0 

0 

10. 

Sinir (Kundgol) ... 

460 

0 

0 




to 




600 

0 

0 

11. 

Uombal (Gadag)... 

160 

0 

0 




to 




200 

0 

0 



300 

0 

0 




to 




400 

0 

0 

12. 

Bon (Bon) 

200 

0 

0 




to 




225 

0 

0 



350 

0 

0 




to 



1 

450 

0 

0 

13. 

Somapur (Naval. 

200 

0 

0 


gund). 


to 




225 

0 

0 



300 

0 

0 




to 




.325 

0 

0 

U. 

Navalgund (Naval- 

200 

0 

0 


gund). 


to 




250 

0 

0 



350 

0 

0 




to 




400 

0 

0 

16. 

Adarkatti (Shir- 

100 

0 

0 


hatti). 


to 




160 

0 

0 



300 

0 

0 




to 




350 

0 

0 


Rind wages. 


I Without any kind payments, 
j Without any kind payments. 


Food, clothing, tea, smoking materials 
eto. provided. 

Food, clothing, tea, smoking materials 
etc, provided. 

Without any kind payments. 

Without any kind payments. 

Food, olothing, tea, smoking 

materials etc. provided. 

Without any kind payments. 

Food, clothing. tea, smoking 

materials eto. provided. 

Without any kind paymenls. 


Food, clothing, tea, smoking 
materials etc. provided. 

Without any kind payments. 

Food, clothing, tea, smoking 
materials etc. provided. 

Without any kind payments. 

Food, clothing, tea, smoking materials 
etc. provided. 

Without any kind payments. 
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The wage varies from Rs. 100 to Rs. 300 with facilities of fooch 
clothing, tea, tabacco, shoes, blanket, etc. In this category, the 
bJghest wage has been reported from the taluka of Kalghatgi, and 
the lowest in the taluka of Shirhatti. In a few cases, where none 
of the other facilities are provided, the consolidated higher cash 
wages vary from Rs. 300 to Rs. 500, The highest in this category 
is found in the Kundgol taluka where wages vary between Rs. 400 
and Rs. 500, the lowest being in Navalgund between Rs. 300 and 
Rs. 325. A child saldar gets about half the wage of an adult saldar. 

Balutedars: Some artisans of the village arc actively connected 
with the agriculturists at various stages of their operations. They 
are the traditional balutedars of the old village economy who still 
survive, though in a less recognised form. They are paid annually 
in kind for the services they render to the landholder. These 
balutedars include the carpenter (badiga), the blacksmith 
(kamrnar), the cobbler (charmaker), the barber (kelasiga) and other 
artisans like rope-makers, watchmen and olekars (messengers) and 
also priests and musicians. Of these, the first four play an important 
role in agricultural operations. The system of baluta payments is 
gradually disappearing and where it prevails there is a marked 
tendency to make payments in cash rather than in kind. The com¬ 
modities which are given to the balutedars by way of wages include 
foodgrains like paddy, jowar, wheat, gram, cotton, chillies, kadht 
and bhusa. Baluta is generally paid at the time of harvest. Baluta 
payments are wholly in kind in the talukas of Kalghatgi, Hangal, 
Hubli, Ranebennur, Byadgi, Haveri, Shiggaon, Kundgol, and 
Shirhatti. Barbers and “ other artisans ” in Dharwar taluka, and 
cobblers and “ other artisans ” in the talukas of Gadag and Ron 
are also paid wholly in kind. In the talukas of Hirekerur, Gadag, 
Ron and Navalgund, balutedars get their wages either wholly in 
cash or wholly in kind. In Dharwar taluka, blacksmiths and 
cobblers get a fixed cash wage in addition to' varying quantities of 
foodgrains, kadbi and bhusa. 

The following statement shows rates of wages paid to village 
artisans {balutedars) in Dharwar district, 1952-53;— 
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CHAPTER 5. 

Agriculture. 

Famines. 

1396. 


1423, 

1424. 
1471. 
1473. 


1790. 


1791-92. 


1802-3, 


Famines : The earliest recorded failure of rain in the whole country 
south of the Narbada, is the great Durgadevi famine which began in 
1396 and is said to have lasted nearly twelve years. This famine 
was caused by the total want of seasonable rain. In 1423, no rain 
fell and there was a grievous famine throughout the Deccan and 
Karnatak; multitudes of cattle died for want of water. Ahmad 
.Shah Bahamani (1419-31), increased the pay of his troops and 
opened iiublic stores of grain for the use of the poor. In 1424, 
there was again a failure of rain and the country was much 
disturbed. Tlie years 1471 and 1473 are described as seasons of 
exceptional distress. No rain fell and no crops were sown for two 
years. Many died and many left the country. In the third year, 
when rain at last fell, scarcely any one was left to tilTthe land. 

The old Gazetteer which has furnished material for this account 
of famines of pre-British rule, does not make mention of any famine 
between tlie years 1473 and 1790. 

In 1790, the inarch of the Marathas under Parashuram Bhan 
through Dharwar to Mysore was accompanied by such devastation 
that on its return from Mysore the victorious army almost perished 
from want of food. In 1791-92, there was a terrible famine, the 
result of a series of bad years heightened by the depredations caused 
by the Marathas under Parashuram Bhau. The distress seems to 
have been great in Hubli, Dainbal and Kalghatgi, where the people 
were reduced to feeding on leaves and berries, and women and 
children were sold. In Dambal, the rain failed for twelve years 
and for three years there was no tillage. From the number of 
unburied dead the famine is remembered as Dogi-Bam, i.e., the 
SkuU Famine. The distressed were said to have been relieved by 
the rich. Beyond seizing some stores of grain at Hubli, the Peshwa’s 
Government seem to have done nothing. The price of grain ranged 
between 2/2 lb. and 10 lb. per rupee which was then considered 
a very high rate. 

There was a famine in 1802-3, which was not so much due to 
irregularity of the season as to’ the ravages of war. The season 
was a fair one and the harvest would have been good but for the 
disturbed state of the country which prevented much land being 
sown and for the ruin caused by Pindhari ravages. The famine 
lasted for a year and the distress was deepened by large numbers 
of starving people pouring into the district from Pandhaqnir and 
Bijapur. On their way through Bijapur, people could find neither 
water nor food. Their state on reaching Dharwar was deplorable, 
and without either shelter or food, they laid themselves down and 
died in numbers among the bushes which then grew round the 
fort. From the numbers of destitute who came into the district 
and from the widespread distress, this famine is remembered as 
Bijan Bara or the Terrible Famine. Grain is said to have sold at 
ITA lb. to 20 lb. a rupee, a rate then considered abnormal. In 
Hubli, the rich headed by Chintamanrao Patvardhan helped the 
poor. The Peshwa’s Government seem to have afforded no relief. 
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Between 1801 and 1832, two partial famines are recorded, in 1814 
iind in 1824. The 1814 famine is known as the Bisaghi Bara, i.e., 
Drought Famine, It is said to have deepaied by the disturbed 
.state of country and apparently was serious only in Dambal. It 
lasted two months during which grain sold at 24 lb, a rupee. In 
1824, another short two months’ famine is recorded, when grain 
sold at 42 lb. a rupee. It is attributed to failure of rains and seems 
to’ have e.xtended to Belgaum. In 1832, local failure of rains and 
the immigration of destitute people from the country north of the 
Krishna caused great scarcity all over the district. The price of 
grain varied from 24/z lb. in Hubli to SDi lb. in Dambal, and in 
Dambal, some of the poorest were reduced to eating grass. The 
rich in Hubli subscribed for the relief of the poor, and Government 
remitted the grain tolls. The Government issued an order 
forbidding forestalling and regrating and requiring the dealers to 
bring their grain into the market. Ponds and other useful works 
were begun to provide labour for the poor. 

In 1866 the district was again visited by famine, the result of 
a succession of bad seasons. Though the rains set in late a fair 
harvest was looked for until August, when rain held off and grain 
became both dear and scarce. People who had stores of grain were 
unwilling to part with them. The distress was most severe in 
Navalgund, Ron, and Dambal. In Dambal the distress was not 
the re.iult of one year’s bad harvest, but of a continual failure of 
crops for some three or four years. Many were reduced to beggary 
and still more left their homes in search of food, many with the 
object of returning when better times came, and a few with the 
object of never returning. On the other hand, there was a large 
jnflu.x of people from Belgaum, Bijapur, and Bellary. At (he end 
of September heavy and continued rain savcrd the crops. To afford 
relief to the svifferers works not requiring skilled labour were begun 
in the Dharwar, Navalgund, Ron, and Gadag sub-divisions. 
A special famine-works grant of Rs. 40,000 was made by Govern¬ 
ment from local funds, and Rs. 3,500 from Imperial funds. 
A special grant of Rs. .50,000 was also given for the improvement 
of the high road from Tegur by Dharwar to Harihar, and an advance 
of Rs. 16,000 was promised to the Dharwar municipality to improve 
a large reservoir in the suburbs of the town. Considerable 
numbers of the jioor thus found employment for several months, 
until the harvest was gathered, wliich the timely late rains of 
September and October saved. The old and infirm, who could not 
work, were fed by private charity at Dharwar, Hubli, Navalgund, 
Nargund, Annigeri, Basapur, Bhadrapiir, Gadag, Dambal, Karajgi, 
Haveri, Devihosur, and Ron. By December distress had dis¬ 
appeared. The harvest, especially the grain harvest, was the best 
reaped for several seasons. At Dharwar the price of Indian millet 
fell from 21 lb. in Septembei- to 73 lb. a rupee in December; of 
millet from 18 lb to 68 lb. a rupee, and of poor rice from 21 lb. ((J 
39 lb. a rupee. 

The scanty and still more the ill-timed rainfall of 1876, 
13-81 inches compared with an average of 26-39, led to failure of 
crops and distress amounting to famine over about two-thirds of the 
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1876-77. 
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1896-97. 


1893-1900. 


1911-12. 


1920-21 


district. The north and east suffered the most. In addition to the 
failure of the early crops, September and October (1876) passed 
with only a few showers, and very little of the late crops were 
sown. With high grain prices, Indian millet at 16 4/5 lb. instead 
of 43 lb. a rupee, and with little demand for field work, numbers 
of the poorer classes fell into distress. The need for Government 
help began early in September, when relief works were opened 
and paid for out of local funds. In the hot months of 1877 (March 
to June), with rising prices, the distress grew keener and more 
widespread. The failure of rain in July and August caused great 
anxiety and suffering, which were removed by the timely and 
copious rainfall of September and October. The condition of the 
people rapidly improved, and by the end of October distress had 
disappeared. At the close of November the demand for special 
Government help had ceased. 

In 1891-92, owing to partial failure of the south-west monsoon, 
famine was declared in parts of Dharwar district. To alleviate the 
distress relief works were opened and specially large tagavi loans 
were advanced. Remissions and suspensions were granted. 

In the year 1896-97 famine conditions were caused by irregular 
rainfall. Heavy floods in July ruined the kharif crops, which were 
in many places resown only to be burnt up by the drought. The 
area under rabi was much restricted and the harvest was a failure. 
There was a sudden and general rise in the prices of foodgrains. 
It, therefore, became necessary to open relief centres. The 
collection and breaking of road metal were considered suitable in 
the early stages but subsequently irrigation works and construction 
embankments for railways were undertaken. Tagavi loans were 
distributed. By the end of December 1897, all relief works were 
closed. 

A severe famine raged over the entire Bombay Presidency (now 
State) which included Karnatak also. But among the Karnatak 
districts, Bijapur and Belgaum were reported as the affected areas. 
It is presumed that the severity of the famine in the Dharwar 
district was not so much as to receive a separate mention. Bad 
seasons continued in Karnatak in the years 1900-01, 1902, and 1903. 
Separate information for Dharwar is not available. Another famine 
in Karnatak was reported in 1905-06, but the district of Bijapur 
has been mentioned as one of the worst affected areas. 

In 1911-12, famine was caused by failure of the monsoon in 
Gujarat, Deccan and Karnatak. The affected areas were the northern 
districts of Gujarat, west of the Deccan and Karnatak. 

Karnatak again faced a severe famine in the year 1920-21 
because of insufficient rainfall. The kharif crops were damaged 
and rabi crops were an entire failure. As a result of such seasonal 
conditions, scarcity of food and fodder and deficiency of water 
supply prevailed throughout the Karnatak. 
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In 1934-35 there was failure of crops in 45 villages of Mundargi 
petha, 3 villages of Gadag taluka, 13 villages of Navalgund taluka 
and 19 villages of the Nargund petha, comprising an area of 
3,07,764 acres and population of 62,104, on account of irregular 
rainfall. Distress was not severe as the area affected was small and 
could get support from the neighbouring areas which had fared 
better. 

In 1942-43 the insufficient rainfall in ,\ugust-September 1941, 
resulted in the failure of crops in 57 villages of Navalgund, 
86 villages of Ron, 39 villages of Nargund, 22 villages of Gadag, 
21 villages of Hubli and 13 villages of Mundargi, comprising an area 
of 8,85,385 acres and the population affected was 2,54,965. The 
September rains again failed in 1942, imd the distress spread over 
whole of the Ron taluka, and 22 villages of Gadag taluka. Relief 
works were' started in 1941, and the largest number of workers 
employed in Dharwar were 4,200 in May 1943. The Navalgund 
Municipality, the Public Works Department and the Land Improve¬ 
ment Departments, helppd to provide employment to the affected 
population. Tagavi for fodder was issued free of interest and 
a large quantity of fodder was imported and sold at concession rates. 
Non-official committees helped to collect large donations which were 
utilised for kitchens, cattle camps and free distribution of cloth. 

The areas which suffered so severely from 1941-1943, had just 
been recovering during the two succeeding good harvests when 
the third harvest was again a failure. The extent and intensity of 
the distress were equally great. The early rains in 1945 were 
erratic and insufficient and the complete break in September caused 
extreme failure of both kliarif and rabi crops. The area affected 
in Dharwar district were 33 villages of Dharwar, 15 villages of Hubli, 
57 villages of Haveri, 57 villages of Navalgund, 67 villages of 
Ranebennur, 86 villages of Ron and 39 villages of Nargund, com¬ 
prising an area of 10,89,905 acres and the population affected was 
4,05,121. The distress was successfully alleviated by comprehensive 
and liberal relief measures in which Goveirnment departments and 
charitable' institutions vied with each other. Maximum numbers 
on relief works were 67,695 in April 1946. The largest numbers on 
dole were 73,853 in April 1946, in the Dharwar district. In addition 
to usual relief measures of works and doles spinning and weaving 
centres were started by the All-India Spinners’ Association, Karnatak 
Branch. Gattle camps were operated by the Bombay Humanitarian 
League and free kitchens were conducted by the Dharwar District 
Famine Relief Committee. Multi-vitamin tablets, reconstituted 
milk, dates, dehydrated vegetables, pulses, egg powder and fish were 
also distributed. 

The year 1949 again saw famine conditions in 39 villages in 
Navalgund taluka and 31 villages in Nargund petha. The famine 
was caused by complete failure of rains. The area affected was 
2,28,159 acres and population 62,875. 
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CHAPTER G. 


CHAPTER 6-INDUSTRIES, LARGE-SCALE AND 
SMALL-SCALE. 

INTRODUCTION. 


Industries. 

Introduction. 


With a population totalling 15,73,386, the Dhahwau district 
has only 49,705 persons (43,.547 men and 6,158 women) engaged in 
various industries. The distribution of this number is given in 
Economic Table B-III of the 1951 Census Report, which shows the 
numbers “economically active (i.e. self-supporting persons)” 
engaged in various “Industries and Services.” The table below is 
extracted from the Census table and gives statistics of persons 
engaged in (i) “Processing and Manufacture” and (ii) “Construc¬ 
tion and Utilities.” Under the first head “ Processing and 
Manufacture,” figures are given under three divisions, (a) Food¬ 
stuffs, Textiles, Ijeather and Products thereof; (b) Metals, 
Chemicals and Products thereof; (c) Not elsewhere specified. 
These divisions are further sub-divided into groups of industries, and 
figures against these sub-divisions are given under three heads, 
viz., (a) employers, (b) employees, and (c) independent workers, 
with “ males ” and “ females ” as sub-heads under each. The head 
■■ Construction and Utilities ” is sub-divided only into groups of 
industries and the arrrangement of figures for this follows the pattern 
adopted for “ Processing and Manufacture.” 

TABLE No. 1. 


Dharwar District—Numbers of i.conomically active (i.e. self- 
supporting) PERSONS ENGAGED IN INDUSTRIES UNDER “PROCESSING 

AND Manufacture” and “Construction and 

TT„„_” iniri 


Utilities 

” IN 1951. 





Clftssiflcation of 

Total. 

iCinuloyiJ'S. 

EiuiiloyeeH. 

1 indepeiineiit 
workers. 

fiiduatrlcR. 

Malt*. 

Feiiialo. 

Half. 

- 

F< Ttllllp!. 

MnK-. 

■ 

I'ciiiale, 

Male. 

Female 

(i) Processing and 
Manufacture. 







' 


(ff) Food-duffs, TexlilcB, 
and VroducU thereof. 

20,400 

4M- 

7J0 

4ii 

0 J 49 

1,160 

18,311 

3,028 

1. Food liuluatries othei- 
wlBo uacluisiflcd. 

235 

53 

13 


73 

1 

140 

52 

2. QruiiiRnd Pulses 

1,573 

1U3 

OG 

10 

708 

30 

760 

144 

3. VegetaUf*. oil and dairy 
products. 

370 

00 

34 

- 

IGG 

14 

170 

80 

4. Sugar industries 

10 

1 



1 


9 

1 


Processing and 
Manufacture. 
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lndustri6St Clasfliflcatii.n nf 

INTBODUCTION. Industrie... 

Processing and ■ 

Total, 1 

Employers. 

Emplc 

>yeeB. 

Independent 

workers. 

Male. 

Femalo. 

Male. 

1 

t 

Female. 

Male. 

Female. 

Male. 

Female. 

Manufacture. 1 



1 






5. Beverages .. 1 

139 

3 

11 


48 

1 

80 

2 

C. Tobacco ..1 

2,427 

407 

25 

3 

723 

115 

1,679 

289 

7. Cotton Textiles ..1 

13,223 

2,690 

419 

29 

4,180 

935 

8,624 

1,720 

8. Wearing apparel 1 

(except footwear 

and made up textile! 
goods). , 

3,670 

405 

76 

3 

341 

22 

S,2B3 

380 

9. Textile indiistrii^s' 

otlierwifie unelassi'] 
tied. 

1,311 

729 

25 

1 

108 

32 

1,178 

090 

10. Leather, leather! 

products and foot¬ 
wear. 1 

'bi 

CD 

265 

37 


101 

7 

2,400 

258 

(b) Metals, ChemicMls and i 
Products thereof. ' 


124 

112 

2 

' 4,911 

45 

2,839 

77 

1. Miiraifacturc of motalj 
products otherwise 
unclassifled. 

0,100 

83 

66 

2 

641 

17 

2.409 

03 

2. Iron and Steel (basiio; 
manufacture). j 

42 


• • 


S3 


9 


8, Ifon-ferrouu mctalsj 

(baaic manufacture).! 

11 


1 


•• 


10 


4. Transport oquipiuont. j 

4,805 

22 

28 


4,090 

21 

277 

1 

n. Elootrioal machinery, 
apparatus, applian¬ 
ce a and a upiilh’s. 

0. Machinery (other than 
electrical machinery) 
Including Bnglnccr- 
iiig ■W’urhshopB. 

23 




8 

! 

18 

•• 

14S 

4 

5 


09 

2 

44 

2 

1 

7. Ba'ilciadastrlalchoini- 
oal8, fGcfciUtt<r and 
power alcohol. 


i 

• ’ 


* * 




8. Medical and Bliarina- 
ceutical pvepava- 
tioiis. 









9. Manufacture of chemi¬ 
cal products other¬ 
wise unclassified. 

1 137 

16 

22 


40 

5 

75 

H 

(c) Sot elgotcMre specified ., 

i 

10,189 

1,192 

171 

8 

1,050 

49 

8,968 

1,135 

1. Manufacturinl? indufit- 
rles otherwise 

uti:3la3Sifled. 

2,524 

153 

44 


79 

16 

2,401 

137 

2. Products of petroleum 
and coal. 








•• 

3, BrIcliB,tiles and other 
structural clay 

matters. 

132 

1 

30 

6 


43 

12 

83 

18 

4, Cement pipes and 
other cement pro¬ 
ducts, 

02 

0 

1 


53 

2 

3 

4 

5. Non-mot all ic mineral 
products. 

1,232 

370 

10 

2 

18 

6 

1,204 
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Cla.HsIficatifjii of 
Indnstries. 

Total. 

Eiuployoi’n. j 

Employees. 

Independent 

workers. 


Male. 

Female. 

Male. 1 

1 

1 Female. 

Male. 

1 

1 Female. 

Male. 

1 

' Female. 

1 


c* 

Jlubbor prinhictfi 

r, 


1 


1 

■ 

4 1 

1 


Wood and Wood pro¬ 
ducts oihur than 
furniture and 

fixtures. 

5,480 

020 

58 1 

j 

4 

460 

0 1 

4,956 j 

0U7 

8. 

Furniture and flxturcF 

:.d 

1 

r, 


21 i 


30 1 

1 

0. 

Paper and jiaper 

products. 

‘j 





1 

2 


10. 

Printlns and Allied 
Industries. 

CiiO 

12 

47 

o 

“ i 

060 

4 

1 

280 

6 

(Ii) 

CONSnurOTioN and 
Utiuties. 

7,231 

1,337 

2i 

i 

“ 

S,603 

570 

i,eo7 

707 

1, 

(jonfttructlon and 

lUii 1 n t c 1111 n c c— 
jtuildlng?. 

5,d07 , 

800 

' 14 


940 

i:»7 

1 

4,353 1 

700 

r> 

Con‘<tructioii and 

111 a I n 1 0 II a n c c — 
Roads, Bridges and 
other Transport 

Workft. 

734 

34 

3 


504 

1 

1 

, 13 

j ! 

137 

21 

1 

;j. 

Construction and main' 
tonauue— Telegraph 
and Tcloplionclines. 

r, 


• • 


5 

1 ^ ^ 1 

i 

1 

1 


•• 

4. 

Co istniutiloiiaiid main¬ 
tenance operations— 
IrrUation and other 
A'^ficiiltural woiks. 

187 

U 1 

1 

1 ' 


141 

“ 

1 

1 

45 

12 

f). 

Workx and scrvicfis— 
llloctrlti power and 
GuB Ruppfy. 

284 

1 

3 


liDS 

1 ' 

1 

23 









1 


0. 

Works and HorvicciH— 
DomoBtic and Tndus* 
trial water supply. 

ii 




07 

1 

0 


7. 

Sanitary Workn and 
Services (incliidiiip 
ftcavungers). 

001 

lA.-) 
i— 1 

1 

•• 1 


018 , 

097 1 

43 

1 

25 


GrmO TutaJ ,. 

1 50 , 76 S 

1 

7,495 

1,040 


15,003 


3 i ,725 

5,007 


Industries. 
Introduction. 
Processing and 
Manufacture. 


Construction and 
Utilities. 


In the following pages of this chapter, individual industries are 
described. It has, however, to be noted that the statistics given 
in the description relating to large-scale industries do not include 
all persons employed in the industry as a whole, of whom the 
census has taken count, but only those engaged in certain major 
and mechanised units of the industry coining under the Factories 
Act, 1948.* In the section on non-iuechanised industries a general 
description of each industry included is given. 


“Under the Factories Act of 1948, factories employing 10 workers and carrying 
on manufacture with the aid of power are registered under section 2 (m) (<), 
and all factories employing 20 or more workers without the aid of power 
under section 2 (m) (ii). 
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I-LARGE-SCALE INDUSTRIES. 

Cotton Ginning.—Dhaiwar, as a cotton-growing district, is a centre 
cf cotton ginning and pressing. Ginning and pressing of cotton was 
one of its chief industries even in the eighties of the last century, 
although in those days power-driven gins and presses were scarce and 
work was carried on mostly without steam, oil or electric power. The 
last gazetteer (1884) records that steam gins were few in number 
and there were only four steam presses. Steam gins and presses 
increased in number mostly after the first World War. At present 
(1952), cotton ginning and pressing forms one of the chief industries 
of the district. There are 114 factories scattered over its cotton¬ 
growing centres, registered under section 2 (m) (i) of the Factories 
Act, 1948*. Of these 114, as many as 44 are located in the towns 
of Hubli and Gadag, 

The factories are usually equipped with steam or oil engines, single 
roller and double roller ginning machines, low pressure and high 
pressure cotton presses, boilers, cotton openers, etc. They consume 
large quantities of firewood and fuel oil which alone are the 
sources of power for the industry. 

The workers employed are mostly unskilled, such as opener 
coolies, cotton carriers, pickers, etc. The technical staff includes 
engineers, fitters, boiler attendants, valve-men, oil-men, carpenters 
and cobblers. 

Detailed statistics arc not available for all the factories in regard 
to the capital employed, plant and eciuipment, number of persons 
employed, raw materials consumed, total production and the like. 
An idea of these factories can, however, be obtained from the 
statistics collected in 1948-49 of 58 factories. These statistics show 
that the aggregate fixed capital of these 58 factories amounted to 
Rs. 40,60,132. The machinery consisted of 30 boilers, 1,828 steatn 
engines, 495 gins and 21 presses. Persons engaged numberecl 
2,830 workers and 725 persons other than workers. The power 
consumption aggregated to 1,326 tons of firewood and 39,432 gallons 
of diesel oil. The amount of cotton ginned was 41,259 tons, and 
the value of the work done was Rs. 28,23,397. For 1952, the available 
statistics show that in 100 of the 114 factories in existence, 
4,464 workers and nearly 1,(X)0 persons other than workers were 
employed. 

As a rule, the factories do not purchase their own cotton for ginning 
and pressing. Their earnings are from charges made from the cotton 
brought to them by the public for ginning and pressing. The 
industry is seasonal and is in operation only for six months at the 
most, i.e., from March to August. During six months in the year 
the plant remains idle. Some factories, however, utilise their plant 
for decorticating and crushing groundnuts. 

Cotton Textiles.—The central position which Dharwar and Hubli 
occupy in a cotton-growing area make them suitable centres for 
development of the cotton textile industry. Yet, this position is 

“Under this Act a factory means an establishment employing 10 or more 
rvorkers and using power. 
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not reflected in the number of large-scale textile mills established 
in the area. There are, however, a large number of handlooms, 
and the workers employed in this industry are more than thrice the 
number employed by the large-scale factories. There are only 
seven factories registered under section 2 (?n) (t) of the Factories 
Act (i.e. factories engaging 10 workers or more and carrying on 
manufacture with the aid of power). Of these only three are 
composite large-scale mills, i.e., mills carrying on spinning and 
weaving, and the remaining four are power-loom factories carrying 
on weaving. Two of the composite mills are situated in Hubli, 
only one of which was working in 1952, and the third is in Gadag. 
The four power-loom factories are located in Hubli, Gadag, Byadgi 
and Karajgi. They are very small units. In 1951, the total number 
of workers employed by them was only 108 out of a total of 2,428 
for all the seven factories. 

Detailed statistics were collected in 1950 for the three composite 
mills and three of the four power-loom factories, and the statistics 
that follow, cover onhj these six units. 

The fixed capital stood at Rs. 27,46,167 (land and buildings 
Rs. 5,46,913; plant and machinery Rs. 21,20,079; and other fixed 
assets Rs. 79,175). The workers emjiloyed numbered 3,096 
(2,385 men and 711 women). The wage bill amounted to 
Rs. 18,20,175, giving an average of Rs. 588 per annum per worker. 
Persons other than workers under employment were 160, and their 
salaries and emoluments were Rs. 2,16,099. averaging Rs. 1,350 per 
annum per head. 

Coal was the main source of power, amounting to 14,520 tons, 
valued at Rs. 5,35,973. Fuel oil consumed amounted to 12,417 gallons 
valued at Rs. 16,953, and firewood consumed was 5,743 maunds, 
of the value of Rs. 7,951. Lubricants, charcoal, etc. were 
other items used for power production. The total value of all 
items used for power production amounted to Rs. 6,00,451. 

The main raw materials consumed wei'e cotton and yarn. The 
composite mills usually manufactured their own yarn out of 
indigenous cotton, both of medium and short staple. The six mills 
consumed 12,835 bales valued at Rs. 52,60,191. The pov\’er-loom 
factories did not manufacture yarn themselves but purchased yarn. 
The amount of yarn consumed Iry them was 99,853 lbs. valued at 
Rs. 1,59,083. Other raw materials used were chemicals and certain 
auxiliaries. The total value of all the raw materials consumed by 
the six factories amounted to Rs. 65,73,455. 

The composite mills produced woven goods, coarse and grey, such 
as longcloth and shirting, dhotars, sarees, coatings, chaddars, and 
low count yarn. The power-loom factories produced only coloured 
sarees. The total value of the products of the six mills in 1950 was 
Rs. 84,20,420. The main items are shown below 


Description of Goods. Quantity Value 

(in lbs.) (in Rs.) 

Yarn .. .. 9,27,593 13,69,522 

Woven piece-goods—grey .. 34,36,974 65,78.656 

Woven piece-goods—fancy .. 95,417 2,52,047 
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The system of controls exercised by the Union Government ovei 
prices, production and distribution of cotton cloth during World 
War II and the post-war years applied also to the Dharwar mills. 
Control over prices has now (1952) been entirely lifted, and control 
exists only in a slight degree as regards production of dhoties and 
sarees and 20 jier cent, of the production of certain varieties of 
medium and coarse cloth. Normal marketing of cotton cloth has 
now been resumed. This is done by the factories through their own 
sales organisations. 

Fertilize) Manufacture.—One factory located in Hubli, is engaged 
in the manufacture of fertilizers. It is ecpiipped with disintegrators, 
shakers, digesters and sterilizing apparatus, etc. Fuel oil and saw 
dust are used for generating power. The details given below relate 
to the year 1948-49. 

The fixed capital stood at Rs. 1,44,000. The factory employed 
60 workers per day; consumed raw materials, viz., bones, oil cakes, 
dried blood, horns and hoofs, and chemicals valued at Rs. 3,75,000. 
It produced 2,000 tons of bone manure valued at about Rs. 5 lakhs. 
The manure is sold direct to the coffee and tea estates in 
Chikmagalur, Nilgiri and Coorg. It is also purchased by the paddy 
cultivators of Bombay State. 

General Engineering.—hi 1951, fourteen factories [12 under 
section 2 (in) (i) and 2 under section 85] were reported under the 
Factories Act of 1948 and the average daily number of workers 
employed in all but one was 471, Eiglit of these factories were in 
Hubli and the rest in Gadag. These factories are engaged in the 
manufacture of a variety of iron and steel goods and in carrying out 
repair work. They require as raw material mainly iron and steel 
and to some extent brass and copper. These are purchased in the 
form of plates, castings, bars, rods, and scrappings. The ecpiipment 
of the factories consists of brass and iron foundries; lathes; 
planing, chipping, shaping, welding and drilling machines ; furnaces ; 
etc. Fuel oils, electricity, coal and coke are used for fuel and power 
purposes. Both skilled and unskilled workers are employed. 

The market for these goods is mostly local, but some are sold all 
over Karnatak, including Mysore, and parts of Maharashtra and 
Hyderabad. 

The statistics given helow relate to seven bigger sized factories and 
to the year 1950. 

The fixed capital stood at Rs. 3,03,926 of which land and buildings 
accounted for Rs. 99,172, plant and machinery for Rs. 1,77,432 and 
other fixed assets for Rs. 27,322. The seven factories employed 
370 workers per day (353 men and 17 children) and 36 persons other 
than workers ; and paid Rs. 1,96,263 as wages and Rs. 38,932 as 
salaries and other benefits. The value of the materials consumed 
for power and fuel was Rs. 29,170, of which fuel oils accounted for 
Rs. 9,849, coke for Rs. 3,704, coal for Rs. 3,592, electricity for Rs. 351, 
lubricants and other fuels for the remaining. 
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They consumed raw materials valued at Rs. 4,39,012, of which iron 
and steel (297 tons) accounted for Rs 1,47,786, and brass (3 tons) 
for Rs. 13,596. The value of the output was Rs. 8,09,462. The goods 
produced consisted of safes, cabinets, cash boxes and articles like 
cradles, racks, chairs, cots, etc.; rice mills; flour mills ; water pumps; 
oil expellers; and agricultural implements. 

Hosiery.—There is only one hosiery mill in the district, registered 
under the Factories Act. It is located in Hubli. In 1948-49 it had 
7 knitting machines and j)roduced 2,800 dozen of hosiery goods. 
In 1951, it employed only 6 workers. 

Plywood and Tea-chests.—The manufacture of plywood and tea- 
chests is comparatively a new industry in the district. There is only 
one factory in the district, which is located in Dharwar. This was 
started in 1945-46, and regular production began in January 1948. 
In 1950, however, it had to be temporarily closed down on account 
of difficulties both in obtaining raw materials and in marketing its 
goods. It re-started production in 1951, when it employed 
114 workers. Competition from foreign imports is keen, and the 
company has kept down production at the minimum. 

With reference to this and another factory located at Dandeli, 
the Report on Industrialisation of Bombay Karnatak and Utiliza¬ 
tion of Jog Power, 1949, says “ hitherto, the chief handicap of these 
factories has been lack of wood clue to the fact that the areas 
allotted to the factories were not properly surveyed and the 
sustained yield of timber was not known. The agreement of both 
these companies are under revision and revised areas are being 
allotted to them-in order to ensure a sustained yield of about 3,000 
to 4,000 tons of peelable timber to each factory. As far as one can 
see, there is no scope foT further development of plywood factories 
in the Karnatak forests. Unless cheap glue is produced inside the 
country, the future of the plywood industry is not secure.” 

The following details about the factory in Dharwar relate to the 
year 1949 

Its fixed capital stood at Rs. 6,72,868, of which land and building 
accounted for Rs. 2,06,386, plant and machinery for Rs. 4,35,538 
and other fixed assets for Rs. 30,944. The factory employed 
79 workers per day and 11 persons other than workers; paid 
Rs. 26,367 as wages, and Rs. 8,896 as salaries and other emoluments. 
It consumed raw materials valued at Rs. 30,306, of which timber 
(8,978 cubic feet) accounted for Rs. 16,393 and casein (31 cwt.) 
for Rs. 5,874; ancl 270 tons of coal valued at Rs. 10,074. The total 
value of the output was Rs. 26,946 of which commercial plywood 
(30,752 square feet) accounted for Rs. 7,688 and tea-chests 
(77,032 square feet) for Rs. 19,258. 

Printing and Book-Binding.—In 1949, nine factories employing 
176 workers per day were reported under the Factories Act, 1948. 
They had a fixed capital of Rs. 8 lakhs. During 1948-49 they 
consumed raw materials (paper, ink, etc.) worth Rs. 2-4 lakhs and 
turned out work valued at Rs. 6’3 lakhs. 
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In 1951 ten factories were reported under the Factories Act. 
There were, in addition, 14 small establishments, employing 
70 workers and carrying on printing and allied work, according to 
the census of Small-scale Industries taken in 1951. 


Railway Workshop.—There is a railway workshop at Hubli built 
in 1887 by the old Southern Mahratta Railway Company. In 1908, 
this workshop became the major meter gauge workshop of the 
amalgamated system of railways managed by the Madras and Southern 
Mahratta Railway Company. Owing to the nationalization of Indian 
railways and to the recent introduction of the zonal system, this 
workshop is now under the control of the Southern Railway. It 
repairs locomotives, carriages and wagons and also undertakes the 
construction of bogies. 

In 1950-51, it employed 3,250 men, of whom 2,348 were either 
skilled or semi-skilled and the rest were unskilled. It deals with 
a total stock of 235 engines, 594 bogies (or eight-wheeled cars) and 
372 units of carriages (or four-wheeled cars) and 482 bogies and 
5,927 units of wagons. 

The workshop contains iron and brass foundries, a smi‘h shop 
wherein forging work is also undertaken, a spring shop and 
an up-to-date machine shop in addition to other specialized shops. 
Necessary plant and machinery have been installed so that all items 
required for the work undertaken there are available. Steel 
castings, however, are obtained from other sources. 

Rice Milling.—The Dharwar district has about 1,70,000 acres 
under rice, and in 1951, there were four rice mills registered under 
section 2 (m) (i) of the Factories Act, They were located at 
Alnavar, Alur, Hangal, and Kalghatgi. As rice was under ration, and 
Government had monopoly of rice procurement, these mills had to 
depend entirely on work given to them by Government. They were 
working below capacity as the work given was insufficient. In 1951, 
there were only 26 workers engaged by all the fbur mills. 

Details are available only about one of these mills for 1950. Its 
fixed capital stood at Rs. 1,27,199, of which land and building 
accounted for Rs. 90,341, plant and machinery for Rs. 22,800 and 
other fixed assets for Rs. 14,058. It employed only 8 workers, of 
whom 7 were men and one was a child, and paid Rs. 3,277 as wages. 
It consumed fuel oils and lubricants valued at Rs. 2,430. The value 
of the raw materials consumed in processing was Rs. 10,550. The 
income of the mill was Rs. 13,561. The quantity of paddy supplied 
by Government for milling was 12,050 maunds. 

Saw Milk.—There are no big saw mills in the district. In 1951, 
there were only two small mills reported under the Factories Act, 
one located at Hubli and the other at Alnavar. They employed 
57 workers per day. They were worked by oil engines and were 
equipped with circular saws, groove-cutting machines, lining machines 
and emery grinders. Their fixed capital was estimated to be about 
Rs. 50,000 in 1949. They cut timber, which is available locally, 
intq pieces of various sizes reqtiired for building purposes or in the 
manufacture of electrical goods. 
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Silk Mill—One factory located at Hole Alur is engaged in the 
production of twisted silk yarn. In 1948-49 its fixed capital stood 
at Rs. 72,000; it employed 25 workers per day and produced 
25,000 lbs. of art silk yarn. 

Vegetable Oils.—Next to cotton, groundnut is the most important 
commercial crop in Dharwar covering, in 1950-51, nearly 2,00,000 
acres. Other oil-seeds covered about 80,000 acres. These seeds are 
crushed in the district both in oil ghanis and in large-scale power 
mills. A fairly large quantity of the seeds are also exported outside 
the district. In 1951, sixteen factories employing 374 workers per 
day were reported as engaged in oil crushing or decorticating of 
groundnut. Eleven of these were located in Gadag, Gajendragad 
and Hubli. Most of them had been established after 1939, in which 
year there were only 3 factories. At present a couple of them 
combine cotton-ginning with oil-crushing. 

Chiefly groundnut is crushed. The oil mills which have about 
50 expeUers consume 13,000 tons of groundnut. 

A few years back, coal and charcoal were the principal materials 
used for power purposes. Of late their use has declined and fire¬ 
wood and fuel oil have taken their place. The husk obtained as 
a by-product is also used for purposes of power production. 

Factories engaged only in decortication of groundnut produce 
decorticated nut. Oil-cmshing factories produce unrefined ground¬ 
nut oil or other oils, and oil-cakes. 

Tlie oils produced in these factories are, to a large extent, sold 
locally, but a small quantity is exported to Bombay, where they 
are processed into refined products, such as " Vegetable Ghee ”, e.g. 
Dalaa, Vanaspati, etc., or put to some industrial uses. Marketing 
for local retail consumption is done through a chain of middlemen, 
but industrialists who want oil for further processing purchase it 
directly from the mills. 

Detailed statistics are available only for eight factories employing 
more than 20 workers each for the year 1950. They are given 
below 

These eight factories had in the aggregate a fixed capital of 
Rs. 7,18,705, of which land and building accounted for Rs. 2,02,689, 
plant and machinery for Rs. 4,80,061 and other fixed assets for 
Rs. 35,955. They employed 293 workers per day, and 73 persons 
other than workers. The workers comprised 186 men, 106 women, 
and one child. Except for 32 men employed through contractors, 
all were employed directly by factories. An amount of Rs. 1,51,685 
was paid as wages and salaries, of which wages accounted 
for Rs. 92,540. 

Of the materials used for power purposes, firewood accounted 
for 41,344 maunds valued at Rs. 43,493 and fuel oil. for 14,425 gallons 
valued at Rs. 12,030. Other power sources were other fuels, 
electricity and lubricants. The total value of materials used for 
power was Rs. 83,694. 

Vf 2-24 
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The value of raw materials consumed was Rs, 48,64,205. Of 
this, groundnut, the consumption of which was 7,759 tons, accounted 
for Rs. 46,07,099 and other oil seeds, 468 tons by quantity, 
accounted for Rs. 1,49,088. The value of the output was 
Rs. 52,88,876. The main items are shown below 


Groundnut oil 

Quantity. 

Tons. 

2,299 

Value. 

Rs. 

40,23,868 

Groundnut cake 

3,201 

5,30,974 

Other oils 

114 

2,08,665 

Other oil-cakes 

346 

55,157 

Others 

609 

4,70,212 

Total .. 

6,569 

52,88,876 


Employment in Employment in Registered Factories.—The table given below 
registered factories, shows total employment for some years between 1939 and 1949 in 
factories registered under the Factories Act of 1934 and 1948* in 
various groups of industries 


"Before the enactment of the Factories Act, K48, factories employing 20 or 
more workers and carrying on manufacture with the aid of power were registered 
under section 2 (/), while factories declared as such by the Provincial Govern¬ 
ment and employing 10 or more workers and carrying on manufacture with 
or without the aid of power were registered under section 5 (i) and (t<) of the 
Factories Act of 1934. 

Under the new Act of 1948, factories employing 10 workers and carrying on 
manufacture with the aid of power are registered under SMtion 2 (m) (i), and 
all factories employing 20 or more workers without the aid of power under 
section 2’ (m) (<i). 





Dhabwar Distmct—Average Daily Nt^mber of Workers employed in v.\rious Factories" as defixed by the 
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The table shows that employment in factories has not materially 
increased during the years between 1939 and 1949. Most of the 
labour is employed in three groups of industries, viz., Engineering, 
Textiles and Seasonal Factories. In the “Engineering” group of 
industries, the railway workshop alone accounts for almost the 
whole of the labour in the group, others employing only a small 
fraction. This is clearly demonstrated by the large increase in 1945 
in the number of workers under “ Government and Local Fund 
Factories ” and a corresponding decline under “ Engineering ” 
consequent on the transfer of the railway workshop from the latter 
to the former group. Employment in “ Textiles ” consists mainly 
of workers employed in the two cotton textile mills of the district, 
one at Hubli and the other at Gadag. Employment in Seasonal 
Factories consists wholly of workers employed in gins and presses. 
Except for the year 1946, when Textiles showed a temporary increase 
in employment, in the three major groups of industries referred to 
above employment remained more or less steady during the period 
covered by the table. Such increase in the total employment as 
has been there is accounted for by the increase in the Food, Drink 
and Tobacco group of industries, Details show that all this increase 
occurred in bidi factories. A new Factories Act was brought into 
force from 1949 and the sections 2 (m) (i) and 2 (m) (it) of it do 
not correspond to the earlier sections 2 (/) and 5 (i) and (it). The 
increase in the number of factories under sections 2 (m) (i) 
in 1949 over factories under section 2 (/) in the previous year is 
due to the extension of the scope of the section 2 (tn) (t) over 
section 2 (/) of the previous Act. 

Sfflffsrics.—Statistics are not available for all the factories in the 
district regarding (1) capital employed, (2) labour employed and 
wages and salaries paid, (3) consunqition of power and fuel, (4) raw 
materials and (5) output. From available statistics, it has been 
possible to work out totals under these heads for the following 
five industries for 1950, the latest year for which figures are 
available 

(1) Cotton Textiles. 

(2) General Engineering. 

(3) Plywood and tea-chests. 

(4) Rice Milling. 

(5) Vegetable oils. 

These figures cover only 23 of the total number of factories 
coming under section 2 (m) (ii) of the Factories Act of 1948, and 
engaged in the above-mentioned industries. These 23 factories 
employ only about one-third of the total number of ^yorkers. employed 
in all factories. 
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Diiarwar District—Cai’ital* employed in 23 Factories of 
FIVE selected industries (1950). 

Rs. 

Fixed Capital— 

(1) Land and Buildings .. .. 11,45,500 

(2) Plant and Machinery .. .. 32,35,910 

(3) Other fixed assets .. .. 2,09,189 


Total .. 45,90,599 


Working Capital— 

(1) Stock of raw materials and fuels .. 26,70,795 

(2) Stock of products and by-products .. 20,34,676 

(3) Rent paid for fixed capital items taken on 22,159 

lease. 


Total .. 47,27,630 

TABLE No. 4, 


Diiarwar District—Labour empi,oyed and Wages and Salaries 
PAID BY 23 Factories of five selected i.ndustries (1950). 


Average number of persons employed 
per day. 

Miin-houiu 

worked. 

Wages and 
salaries 
paid. 

Men — 

(o) Employed diret'llv by factory 
(6) Employed through contract on) 

2,885 
61) 1 

63,87,897 

Ba. 

17,45.663 



Wovien~ -- 

(а) Employed diroctlv by factory 

(б) Employed through contractors 

817 1 

13,88,380 

3,31,232 

Children- ■ 

(tt) Employed directly by factory 
(6) Employed through contractors 

.‘"1 

21.853 

3,222 

Persons other than workers 

283 

t 

3.14,876 

Total ... 

4.064 

77,08,130 

23,94,995 


•Value in all the lu'adings specified under the items Fixed Capital and 
Working Capital should be taken to mean value according to the books of the 
factory. For items of Fixed Capital, these are the original cost plus the cost 
ot improvements made and less amount written off. In case a factory occupies 
only a portion of any building or any piece of land, particulars relating to onlv 
that portion have been included. In case of any item of fixed capital which 
had been leased or rented, the rent has been shown separately. 

The value of fixed capital items has been arrived at by writing of depreciation 
in respect of the year immediately preceding tlic date to which the particulars 
relate at a rate higher than, equal to or lower than, as the case may be, the rate 
of depreciation prescribed under such section 10 (2) (m) of the Indian Income 
Tax Act, 1922. 

t Figures of man-hours arc not given in regard to “ persons other than workers ” 
as they are not available. 
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TABLE No. 5. 


Dharwar District—Consumption of Power and Fuel by 
23* Factories of five selected industries (1950). 


Particulars. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Coal 

14,552 

Rs. 

5,39,745 

Firewood 

(tons) 
47,548 

52,220 

Charcoal 

(maunds) 

4,234 

10,004 

Electricity 

(maunds) 

13,436 

4,849 

Coke 

(K. W.H.) 
71-5 

4,670 

Water 

(toas) 
360/JoO 

3,404 

Fuel oil .. 

( gallons) 

■ 38,363 

40,947 

Lubricants: 

Oils 

(gallons) 

7,965 

28,456 

Others 

(gallons) 
26-34 

1,773 

Other fuels 

(cwts.) 

• * a • 

29,671 

Total .. 

.... 

7,15,745 


TABLE No. 6. 

Dharwar District—Value of Raw Materials consumed by 
23 Factories of five selected industries (1950). 
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Rs. 

Value of Raw Materials .. .. 1,18,82,080 

Value of work done by others .. .. 5,142 

Total .. 1,18,87,222 


TABLE No. 7. 

Dharwar District—Value of Output of 23 Factories of 
FIVE selected industries (1950). 

Rs. 

1,45,18,950 
13,369 


Value of Products 

Value of work done for others 


Total .. 1,45,32,319 
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Industries. Bamboo-working—The census of 1931 records 1,265 persons as 
Small-scale engaged in the industry of bamboo-working. The Industrial and 
Industries. Economic Survey Committee, 1940, estimated about 100 families 
am oo-wor mg. fjubli, 60 at Dharwar and 8 at Gadag, as carrying on this trade. 

Hubli City is reported to have now nearly 200 families working 
on bamboos. Other centres where bamboo workers are found are 
Dharwar, Alnavar, Rtuiebennur, Kalghatgi and Gadag. Alnavar is 
a well known centre of bamboo exports. 

The district has an ample supply of bamboos. Bamboo's of 
different qualities such as Medri, Sfieehii, Kirwetti and Dawagi are 
used. The main articles produced are baskets of various types, 
mats, curtains and furniture. Tlie tools used in manufacture are 
a koyata (knife), saw and chisel, one complete set of these costing 
about Rs. 10. The price of bamboo in 1950 was Rs. 25 per 
100 bamboos. One man and woman can work upon three bamboos 
a day and produce six baskets of average size that fetched a price 
of Rs. 4 in 1950. The finished articles are sold locally. 

The occupation is hereditary and all members of the family work. 
Those in the urban centres produce goods of better pattern and are, 
therefore, able to command better prices for their products, and 
they are economically better off than their opposite numbers in the 
jural areas. The latter, being unorganised, have to pay generally 
higher prices for bamboos, and lor lack of funds have sometimes 
to sell their goods to merchants at lower prices. The worke.’-s in the 
towns of Hubli and Dharwar arc organised into co-operative societies 
and the society at Hubli, viz., Hubli Audyogik Burud Sahakari 
Sangh has succeeded in doing away with the forest contractors who 
were formerly the chief suppliers of bamboos. The raw material 
is now made available to the members of the society at lower prices. 
The society also markets their goods. In 1947-48 its share capital 
stood at Rs. 1,455, and reserve and other funds were Rs. 1,228, 
It purchased bamboos worth Rs. 60,730 and sold goods worth 
Rs. 63,990, The Government allows this society and the co-operative 
society at Dharwar to cut bamboos from the forests at concessional 
rates. Transport facilities are, however, not adequate. 

Government help to the industry is afforded also by way of 
sending demonstration parties from place to place and training 
students in bamboo work, and even paying stipends to these 
students. 

Bldi-making, Bidi-making.--The habit of smoking has become common both 
in rural and urban areas and bidi manufacture is today 
an important avocation. Over 5,800 persons working in nearly 
1,900 establishments were engaged in this industry during the year 
1951, rolling about 12,33,700 lbs. of tobacco into bidis. Twenty-si.x 
of these establishments were registered under section 2 (m) (ii) 
of the Factories Act of 1948,” and employed 1,787 persons. These 
factories were located mainly in Dharwar, Hubli, Gadag and 
Ranebennur. The other establishments also were located mostly in 
urban centres. 


®A factory is registered under section 2 (m) (ii) if it employs 20 or more 
woiker.s and employs no power. 
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These establishments are run by karkhandars. They purchase 
tobacco from Nipani or Ankola and wrapping leaves from Kalghatgi 
or Murgod. An establishment of 10 workers manufactures 
12,000 bidis per day, the total cost of production for which comes 
to Rs. 60. Wages at Rs. 2 per head amount to Rs. 20 a day. The 
process is carried on by hand. 

Owners of small establishments have generally their own shops 
through which they sell the bidis. Demand for their product is 
mostly local. 

The bigger establishments, some of whose daily production varies 
between 1 and 2 lakh bidis per establishment, employ workers 
varying from 130 to 200. In some cases, the workers work in the 
factories ; in other cases they work at their homes. Most of these 
establishments bring tobacco from the Belgaum district. Other raw 
materials like craft paper, string and labelling paper are generally 
brought from Bombay, and, in some cases even imported directly 
from abroad. Wrapping leaves are brought from Madhya-Pradesh. 
Wages for 1,000 bidis are Rs. 1-14-0 for men, Rs. 1-8-0 for 
w’omen, and Rs. 1-10-0 to a new worker (man), children and 
adolescents are employed for packing and labelling and they are 
paid six annas for packing 1,000 bidis. The total cost of manufac¬ 
ture of 1,000 bidis is about Rs. 6. The bidis are sold mostly in the 
district itself. Tliese big establishments market their products 
through their wholesale agents. Only some have their own retail 
shops. Usually bidis are sold either loose or in packages of 
25 or more. 

Blacksmiths.—The census report of 1951 records that 1,799 persons 
were engaged as blacksmiths, locally known as kammars. About 
two-thirds of their population are to be found in villages and the 
rest in towns. Mostly these are independent workers. In tovms 
small karkhandars with up-to-date equipments like lathe, drilling 
machine, vice, die sets, etc., employ smiths on wages. The smiths 
in villages repair agricultural implements for an annual payment 
in kind known as “ vartani ”. They also prepare cart tyres, axles, 
and other iron parts for wages in cash or for sale on their own 
account. The annual income of a village smith is about Rs. 300 
over and above his income from “ vartani ”. The smitli in the town 
is mostly engaged on daily wages and earns from Rs. 3 to Rs. 4 
per day. 

The raw materials required in the industry are iron and steel 
(which are imported from Bombay), and charcoal. The tools and 
equipment possessed by a village blacksmith are simple ones, like 
hammers, pakkadis, anvils, blowers, files and chisels. The total 
cost of these does not exceed Rs. 500. The establishments in towns 
own improved implements, such as iron saws, lathes, engines, 
drilling machines, die-sets, vices, hammers, chisels and other 
shaping tools, costing from Rs. 5,000 in a moderate-sized workshop 
to Rs. 20,000 in a bigger establishment. They undertake all types 
of work, like turning, boring, shaping, repairs to engines and oAer 
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petty repairs. About a dozen fully equipped establishments are 
located at Hubli* and six more in other parts of the district, includ¬ 
ing Dharwar and Gadag. These establishments are owned eitlier 
by individuals or by private companies. 

Separate societies for carrying on the smithy industry alone have 
not so far been organised. There is a joint society of carpenters 
and blacksmiths (the Gadag Carpenters’ and Blacksmiths’ Society), 
which undertakes smithy work through its members. 

Brick-making—The census of 1951 records 162 persons as 
engaged in the production of bricks, tiles and other structural clay. 
Most of them were in urban centres. Tlie establishments engaged 
in brick-making are both large and small. The smaller ones are 
owned by individual artisans and the bigger ones are run by 
karkhandars. The individual artisans mostly manufacture katcha 
(unburnt) bricks. The karkhandars usually manufacture burnt 
bricks. They engage artisans on wages at piece-rates and supply 
them all the raw materials, including clay and fuel. The workers 
prepare the clay, mould, dry and arrange the bricks for firing. 
The bricks take 6 or 7 days for proper burning and cooling. 

The equipment of an establishment capable of manufacturing 
1,00,000 bricks per month consists of a kiln, shovels, buckets and 
wooden frames, costing in all about Rs. 300. The raw materials 
required are suitable earth, water and fuel. Fuel may be half- 
burnt charcoal and ash, ordinary charcoal, or firewood. A small 
quantity of cow dung also is used for fuel purposes. 

In Hubli, the owners of the establishments purchase earth from 
the municipality at a small price (about half an anna per cart) 
and half-burnt charcoal and ash from mills and railways. The cost 
of producing 10,000 bricks is estimated to be Rs. 275. 

The manufacture of bricks requires heavy manual work. The 
workers work in groups varying from 5 to 10 persons. Working 
hours extend from early morning to evening. Wages are paid in 
cash and on piece-rate, varying fromRs. 1-8-0 to Rs. 3 per worker 
a day according to his ability. Work has to be closed down during 
the rainy season. 

A karkhandar invests from Rs. 2,000 to Rs. 10,000 in his business. 
The bricks are disposed of locally. Transport charges are heavy 
in this industry. The local production falls short of the demand. 

The workers are illiterate and backward., Tliey are in the habit 
of receiving advances from the employers which are later deducted 
from their wages. Efforts are being made to bring them under the 
co-operative movement, especially at Hubli. 

Car-pentrij.—The census of 1951 records 6,100 persons as engaged 
in the manufacture of wood and wood products and another 56 in 
that of furniture and fixtures. Of the 6,100 persons, as many as 
5,563 were independent workers, distributed nearly equally between 
urban and rural areas. 


In the villages carpenters are engaged in repairs of agricultural 
implements, house-building and carl manufacture. In the towns, 
they are mainly engaged in house construction and manufacture of 


“Eight of them come under the Factories Act, and are included under 
General Engineering Industry” (p. 366). 
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furniture and motor bodies, although they too manufacture 
hulloek-carts and agricultural implements. In towns the daily 
wages of carpenters range from Rs. 2 to 5 per head. In villages 
they receive in kind a settled quantity of grain, known as yartani 
from regular customers for the repair and renewal of agricultural 
implements. They earn besides about Rs. 200 or Rs. 300 in cash 
per year per head. Their standard of work is inferior to that of 
carpenters in towns. 

Tlie urban centres of carpenters are Dharwar, Gadag, Haveri, 
Hubli, Kalghatgi, Ranebennur and Ron. 

The raw material, viz., wood, is available in abundance from 
the forests of the district. Teak, rosewood, and babul are the woods 
in general use. The carpenters work with their old fashioned tools. 

Bullock carts are usually manufactured by karkhaiidars who 
engage carpenters and blacksmiths on wages. The cost of 
manufacturing a bullock cart is approximately Rs. 375, of which 
labour charges account for about Rs. 50. The sale price of a cart 
is about Rs. 400. It takes three days for two carpenters with 
two assistants and a blacksmith, to build a cart. The carpenters 
and the blacksmiths are paid about Rs. 4 each per day while the 
assistants are paid Rs. 2 each per day. 

The demand for the goods turned out by the carpenters is mostly 
local. 

A Government Loiiars’ and Sutars’ Demonstration party was 
functioning in Garag for some years and it trained candidates in 
the manufacture of improved articles. It ^vas later converted into 
a regular school. iTie school has now been shifted to Ron. 
Twelve candidates are trained every year in the school, and stipends 
at the rate of Rs. 20 per month are paid to each student. 

There are two co-operative societies of carpenters in the district, 
one formed by the candidates trained at the demonstration party 
and the other by the backward class artisans of Gadag. Both the 
societies manufacture furniture, spinning wheels, looms and 
domestic requirements. The society at Gadag undertakes the 
construction of motor bodies also. 

Copper and Brass Work.—Hubli is known throughout Karnatak 
as an important centre of manufacture of brass and copper vessels. 
Gadag is another such centre, but of less importance. The manu¬ 
facture and sale of these vessels are conducted by a chain of 
middlemen. At the head are a number of merchant financiers who 
function first as importers of the raw-materials for the industry, 
namely, copper and brass sheets and circles, and zinc and nickel. 
They supply this raw material to karkhandars who arc themselves 
artisans and own and manage small workshops called shahs. The 
karkhandars have a small group of six or seven workers under them, 
who are paid according to their skill. The workers earn from 
Re. 1 to Rs. 5 per head per day. The karkhandars turn the raw- 
materials into finished goods and give them to the merchant 
financiers and receive manufacturing charges according to the 
weight of the goods. Thus, the karkhandars are able to earn not 
only wages for their own labour, but also a margin of profit. The 
merchant financiers are also wholesale merchants of the wares thus 
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manufactured. They sell their goods both locally and in outside 
markets like Bangalore and other southern cities. They also own 
retail shops in their towns for selling their wares. 

The manufacture is mostly non-mechanized. There are only two 
small units in Hubli engaging about six or seven workers where 
manufacture is partially mechanized. 

The karkhandars specialise in production of articles of daily use 
such as Koda (vessel for lifting water from wells), hande (vessel 
for storing water), rnuddigadgi (vessel for earrying water), ghanta 
ball (dining plate), taban (a small plate), brass lota, kalas gindi 
(water pot with a snout) and tambige (water-pot). 

In Hubli, it is estimated that there are about 50 merchant 
financiers and 150 karkhandars engaging 1,500 artisans. In addition 
there are also about 35 retailers. At Gadag, the manufacture is 
on a small scale. All over the district, there are coppersmiths who 
repair old utensils and prepare artieles to order. 

Hand-loom Weaving—Cotton.—The Dharwar district is a big 
centre of hand-looms in the State. The census of small-scale 
industries, 1951, records, under cotton spinning and weaving, 
5,042 establishments and 17,794 persons employed, distributed in the 
district as shown below 


— 

Efif-ablisb- 

mouts. 

Men. 

Women. 

Children. 

Rural 

2,008 

4,077 

2,366 

140 

Urban 

3,034 

urn 

3,061 

305 

Total ... 

1 

1 r),04i 

1 

11,833 

5,427 

.514 


Agadi, Dharwar, Gadag-Betgeri, Gajendragad, Halgeri, Hebsur, 
Hubli, Nargund, Navalgund, Ranebennur, Shirol, Shigli, and 
Tumminakatti are the chief centres of weaving. 


A census of hand-looms carried out by the Provincial Textile 
Controller in 1946, revealed that the district had 12,965 hand-looms 
under 5,220 owners, and ranked as the third biggest centre of hand- 
looms in the State of Bombay. Hubli taluka took the lead with 
3,369 looms followed hy Dharwar with 3,192, Ranebennur with 
2,262 and Ron with 1,672. Other talukas had less than 1,000 looms 
each. The smaller owners preponderated; 2,168 owners had one 
loom each; 1,362 had two looms each; and the remaining had 
three or more looms each. 

The weaving establishments are mostly family concerns. The 
women of the family do warping, drawing in, denting and winding 
of yarn, and the men weave. When the family cannot cope with the 
work, outside labour is employed on piece-rate. 

Mostly fly shuttle looms are in use. Of the looms enumerated in 
1946, 41-02 per cent, with width between 44" and 48" ranked as the 
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largest group; those with width above 48" constituted 22-09 per 
cent.; the rest were of less width than 44". The full classification 
was as shown below 


Width up to 27" 

Width between 28" and 36" 
Width between 36" and 44" 
Width between 44" and 48" 
Width above 48" 


4-81 per cent. 
19-44 per cent. 
12-64 per cent. 
41-02 per cent. 
22-09 per cent. 
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The looms are manufactured locally. Along with accessories like 
healils, reeds, etc., one set costs between Rs. 50 and Rs. 100. 

Cotton yarn and artificial silk yarn are the main raw materials 
used. For fine saris 60 and 40 counts are used and for coarse ones 
SO” and 20®' are used. Coarser counts are used for guitars (carpets) 
and cotton ropes. 

About 20,000 bales of yarn of various counts are the approximate 
annual requirements of the industry in the district. The value of 
(his quantity, at prices current in 1952-53, is estimated at two crores 
of rupees. When there was control over yarn, weavers could not 
get the full quota of their requirements and co-operative societies 
took over retail yarn distribution. In 1951-52 the societies supplied 
yarn worth Rs. 40 lakhs. 

Saris and khanas are the most important products of the industry. 
In 1946, 84 per cent, of the looms were engaged in the manufacture 
of these two fabrics. Hubli and Gadag-Betgeri are the main 
centres of production, while Gajendragad and Shirol are well 
known for their khanas. Other fabrics produced are dhotars and, 
to some extent, coatings and shirtings, bed sheets, etc. Tummina- 
katti and Halgeri in Ranebennur taluka specialize in the production 
of dhotars of coarse counts. Other products of the industry are 
gMdars (carpets) and ropes. Gudars are manufactured in Dharwar, 
Hebsur, Nargund and Navalgund. 

The cost of producing a sari of 40 counts, 9 yards in length was, 
in 1950, about Rs. 11, of which wages accounted for nearly Rs. 4. 
An independent weaver, assisted by his family, can produce 20 or 
25 saris a month and earn on them from Rs. 75 to Rs. 100. Where 
the weaver works for wage, he gets a daily wage varying from 
Re. 1 to Rs. 3 according to his skill. In 1940, when the purchasing 
power of the rupee was higher, the wages paid on piece-rate varied 
from Rs. 1-8-0 to Rs. 7-0-0 per sari according to quality and from 
Rs. 3-0-0 to Rs. 5-8-0 per unit of 32 kharias. The wages for weaving 
dhotars were eight annas per piece. On an average a weaver got 
about Rs. 8 or Rs. 10 per month from his work. 


The coarse saris are sold locally, mainly to agriculturists. Kharias 
and gudars are sold both within and outside the district Tire market 
for khanas extends to die whole of the State. Goods are sold either 
to merchants who visit the centres of production or to their agents 
at the district centre. 


A weaver on an average requires a working capital of Rs. 1(X) 
for the purchase of yam and other raw materials. If the goods 
are not sold immediately after they are manufactured, his capital 
is locked up and he is forced to borrow at high rates of interest 
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from merchants by pledging the goods. The co-operative move¬ 
ment has made considerable progress among the weavers. In June 
1952 their societies numbered 34. Their share capital and reserve 
fund stood at Rs. 1,24,341 and Rs. 1,95,840 respectively. The 
majority of these societies have been distributing yarn, and some of 
them have also been selling the produce of their members. 

The Government cotton weaving schools at Hosaritti and Shirol, 
one Government cotton weaving demonstration party at Hebsur, 
and one Dyeing and Printing School at Gadag-Betgeri were 
functioning in the district during 1950. The cotton weaving schools 
and the Dyeing and Printing School trained 12 students each in 
a year. Besides paying weaving charges. Government paid 
stipends to the students at the rate of 6 annas per day. At the 
Dyeing and Printing School, monthly stipends were paid to students 
at the rate of Rs. 25 per head. 

Hand Spinning.—Hand spinning is carried on in various parts 
of the district, notably at Asuti and Ron in Ron Taluka; Boganur, 
Navalgund, Gobbargumpi and Morab in Navalgund Taluka; 
Nargund in Nargund Peta; Uppinbetgeri, in Dharwar Taluka; 
Byahatti in Hubli Taluka; and Motebennur in Haveri Taluka. 
About 5,000 spinners do the work of spinning as a self-sufiBciency 
measure and market the surplus khadi. About 190 looms are engaged 
in weaving khadi in the district. The yarn spun by hand is suflBcient 
to meet the requirement of these looms. About 20,000 yards of 
.surplus kJiadi are sold annually. 

Two social service organisations, viz., the Karnatak Charka Sangha 
at Hubli and the Village Industries Committee at Ron have under¬ 
taken to promote hand spinning. The Karnatak Charka Sangha 
has put in about Rs. 50,000 in this industry, and the Village 
Industries Committee has put in Rs. 40,000. 

Uppinbetgeri produces good quality coatings, and these find 
a good market all over Karnatak. They are in demand also in cities 
like Bombay and Ahmedabad. 

Hand-loom Weaving-Woollen.—'Dharwar is an important centre 
also of manufacture of coarse woollen goods. Medleri kamblis are 
well-known all over the Deccan. The census of small-scale indus¬ 
tries, 1951, records 403 establishments and 1,011 persons (about 
600 men and 400 women) as engaged in “wooUen spinning and 
weaving.” All the establishments were in rural areas and all 
oersons were returned as working whole-time. Most of the weavers 
are independent artisans. The Industrial and Economic Survey 
Committee, 1938-40, notes Medleri as a big centre with 150 looms 
and mentions the neighbouring village Airani as having 50 looms. 
The important centres are Airani, Dambal, Guttal, Konnur, Kotbagi, 
Lakkundi, Medleri, Motebennur, Naglur and Ranebennur. 

The weavers of wool carry out all the processes from carding 
of wool to weaving and sizing in their own establishments. Their 
equipment consists of hand-bows for carding, charkhas (spinning 
wheel) for spinning, woollen frames for warping, pit throw-looms 
and accessories like healds, reeds and beams, etc., for weaving. 
One whole set costs about Rs. 100. 
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Wool, sizing materials and colours are the raw materials required. CHAPTER 6. 
Only some weavers use colours, while others use wool with its indiisWes. 
natural colour, which works cheaper. Most of the wool required small.scai.e 
is produced locally by the community of shepherds who maintain Industries. 
sheep and shear them regularly in the months of November and Hand-loom Weav- 
June. Local weavers, however, experience difficulty in obtaining ing-Woollen. 
an adequate supply of raw materials of the requisite quality, as 
they have to buy it in competition with the agents of mills from 
outside who make bulk purchases in local markets. It is reported 
that a large quantity of wool (about 100 wagons) is exported to 
Bombay, Mangalore and Madras every year from this district. 

Tamarind seed is used for sizing and it is imported from other 
districts though some quantity is available locally. The price of 
wool in 1950 was Re. 1 per pound and that of tamarind seed was 
Rs. 2 per bag. 

The main product is blankets or kamblis as they are known locally. 

These are produced at all centres. The Government peripa¬ 
tetic schools and the Wool Weaving Institute at Gadag, have 
trained many weavers in the use of improved appliances to produce 
superior goods like rugs, woollen carpets, chair-mats, felt-caps and 
superior kinds of blankets. 

The cost of manufacturing a blanket of average quality and of 
50"Xl00" size was, in 1950, about Rs. 13 of which nearly Rs. 7 
represented labour charges for carding, spinning and weaving. 

A weaver requires about two days to weave a blanket and assisted 
by his family he can weave from 20 to 30 blankets of different 
sizes in a month valued at Rs. 200 to Rs. 300. Mostly spinning and 
weaving are done by the same family. But when a weaver is 
employed for wages, he is paid on piece-rate, and he usually gets 
one-third of the sale proceeds. 

Goods are sold by weavers to local merchants and sometimes 
direct to consumers, mainly to agriculturists. The local merchants 
sell the goods to hawkers, who sell them in different markets in 
the district and outside, taking a profit ranging from Re. 1 to Rs. 3 
per blanket. Medleri blankets are well known. There is, how¬ 
ever, keen competition between hand-loom products and mill- 
products. 

A weaver requires about Rs. 300, during the shearing season, to 
purchase wool enough to carry on his business. As he does not 
have sufficient funds to buy in the proper season all the wool 
required for the year, he purchases as and when required. He has, 
therefore, to pay higher price for the raw material, as the price 
of wool goes up from 50 to 100 per cent, during the off season. The 
dealers who stock wool make considerable profits. 

There are five co-operative societies of wool weavers, one each 
at Ranebennur, Konnur, Kotbagi, Hirenarti and ChiWeanargund. 

In 1950-51, the number of members of these societies stood at 
1,048, and share capital and reserve fund stood at Rs. 7,548 and 
Rs. 7,938 respectively. The society at Ranebennur has popularized 
the production of superior woollen goods. A Government wool 
weaving demonstration school was functioning at Konnur for some 
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time, training weavers in the use of improved tools and in the 
production of various types of woollen goods. It was transferred in 
1951 to Murgundi in Belgaum district. The Government has 
started a wool weaving institute at Gadag to give advanced training 
in wool spinning and weaving. The period of training is two years 
and monthly stipends are paid to students at the rate of Rs. 20 
per head. 

Lime-hwrnmg.—Lime-burning is a hereditary profession followed 
by men known as “Gangamat” or “Ambigers” or “Vaddars”. The 
main centres of lime-burning are Hubli, Gadag, Dhaiwar and Haveri. 
The kilns are owned by families. About 125 families scattered 
over the district are employed in this industry. Though lime¬ 
burning is done throughout the year, it is more brisk in the fair 
season. The kilns are old-fashioned. The raw materials, i.e., lime¬ 
stone and fuel, are fed through the upper opening and the burnt 
lime is removed through the lower opening. The fuel used is 
mainly waste coal from railways. For kindling a kiln, cow dung 
cake and charcoal are used. These being costly, they find it cheaper 
to keep a kiln burning continuously once it is kindled. 

The equipment used are simple, such as hammers, shovels, 
baskets and kilns, and copper pots for pouring water. Each family 
has two or three kilns working. The burnt lime is usually removed 
at intervals of 24 hours, but in the busy seasou, when there is more 
demand for lime, it is removed at intervals of 12 hours. Two sorts 
of limestones are used. One is a hard variety, which is used for 
making lime for mortar. The other is a soft variety which gives 
white lime for white-washing and for using with pan-supari. 

Tlie work is carried on mostly by men, as it involves hard labour. 
But if there are no male members in the family available for this 
work, women do the work of breaking the stone. When the family 
members cannot cope with the work, outside labourers are engaged 
on wages varying from Re. 1-8-0 to Rs. 2-0-0 per day. 

The industry has to incur heavy charges for the transport of lime¬ 
stone and fuel. Generally donkeys are used for transport but trucks 
are used when the load is heavy. 

Oodimkaddi- {incense stick) making.—About 200 persons, mostly 
women, are engaged in this industry at Dharwar, Hubli, Byadgi 
and Ranebennur. The merchants supply raw materials to these 
women workers who work at home and receive wages on piece-rate. 
Boys and girls are employed for packing and labelling the sticks. 
The busy season for this industry is from July to October when 
demand is heavy. 

The raw materials are bamboo sticks, gum, charcoal powder, 
sandalwood (in powder form), red powder, synthetic perfumes, and 
halmaddi and nakka* Many of these are brought from Bangalore 
and Mysore. Synthetic perfumes are purchased from Bombay and 
halmaddi and nakka, which are country drugs, are available locally. 
In 1950, the price of bamboo sticks was Rs. 12 per maund. 

'•Halmaddi is a resin and nakka a kind of drug, both local names. 
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As many as 18 varieties of incense stick are manufactured, known 
by names like Mahadev, Mailer, Umhar, etc. In 1950 the cost of 
producing 90 seers of the Umbar variety was about Rs. 140, and the 
sale price of one seer was roughly Re. 1-8-0. 

The products are sold both in the Dharwar district and in 
neighbouring districts like Belgaum, Bijapur and Kanara. The 
sales outside the Dharwar district are said to be nearly 50 per cent, 
of the production. 

A woman worker makes 5 or 6 seers of incense sticks a day, and 
her wages at the rate of 3 annas per seer comes to a rupee or more. 

A merchant has te invest an amount varying from Rs. 4,000 to 
Rs. 5,000, as the raw materials are costly and their supply is not 
regular and adequate. 

The Hubli Gramodyoga Sahakari Sangh has organized a co¬ 
operative society which produces scented sticks. It had a member* 
ship of 25 in 1951, and its share capital was Rs. 5,560. 

Oil-pressing.—The Dharwar district has nearly 2,80,000 acrc.s under 
oil-seeds, and oil-pressing forms an important small-scale industry 
in the district. The census of small-scale industries, 1951, records 
64 establishments and 361 persons as engaged in this industry. 
Forty of these establishments employing 232 persons were in urban 
areas. The more important centres of oil pressing are Annigeri, 
Gadag, Hubli, Laxmeshwar and Nargund. Oil is crushed in ganas 
worked by bullocks. About 300 gams are working in the district. 
An investment of nearly Rs. 2,000 is required for an establishment 
of one gana worked by one bullock, The ganas are generally of the 
old Kulu type, but 50 are of the Wardha type." 

The oil-seeds used are generally groundnut and safflower 
(kustibi), both of which are grown in the district. One hundred 
pounds of groundnut gives approximately 40 lbs. of oil and 60 lbs. 
of cake. The demand for the products is local. The big oil mills 
offer keen competition to the local oilmen in the market. Lack 
of sufficient funds to purchase raw materials at the right season 
Tenders the oilman’s business uneconomic. The difference between 
'he purchase price of groundnut and the sale price of tlie oil and 
cake produced from it very often gives the oilman little more than 
the average wages of a daily worker, namely Re. 1 or Re. 1-8-0 
a day. 

Oil crushed in ganas is considered wholesome, and some agricul¬ 
turists get their kusubi seed crushed through village ganas. The 
oilman has to give to the agriculturist a fixed quantity of oil 
according to the quantity of seed given for crushing, retaining for 
himself, as part of his wages or profit, the oil-cake and the surplus 
oil. Women are engaged for preparing the seed for crushing. 

'The oilman’s occupation is hereditary. He works from 8 to 
10 hours a day and earns only a bare subsistence. The general 
economic condition of oilmen is not good. 

•Kulu type is the name for existing ganas, and Wardha type is an improve¬ 
ment over the existing ones. 
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The Bombay Village Industries Committee have started oil- 
crushing at Byahatti and .some other places in the district. Tire 
Hubli Gramodyoga Sahakari Sangh has also set up two ganas at 
Bengeri in Ilubli Taluka. A couple of years ago, an amount of 
Rs. 5,000 was sanctioned as loan to this Sangha by the Joint 
Registrar for Industrial Co-operatives and Village Industries. 

Parched and Beaten Rice.—The parched and beaten rice industry 
is a fair-sized small-scale industry in the district especially in the 
malnad area. The number of workers engaged in the industry is 
estimated at about 1,200 and they are mostly settled in Gadag, 
Dharwar, Hubli, Kalghatgi, Ranebennur, Haveri, Hirekerur, Byadgi, 
Hangal and Shiggaon. According to tire census of 1951, 1,573 workers 
were engaged in processing and manufacture of grains and pnlses. 
As a measure of State control over paddy, which prevailed in post¬ 
war years, the establishments (called hhattis) engaged in the 
industry were working under licences obtained from the District 
Magistrate. 

All the establishments are owned and run by individuals. On 
an average, four persons arc required to work one establishment. 
Women do the work of processing paddy. In the case of parched 
rice or churamari the paddy is first boiled, then dried on the oven, 
dehusked and then the rice is parched on the oven with sand. The 
parched rice is taken from the oven separated from the silind with 
a large iron sieve specially prepared for the purpose. In the case 
of beaten rice, the paddy is kept soaked in hot water for a day 
and it is fried on the oven and taken for boating in the “ amlakki 
rate”. This is a simple mechanism consisting of a wooden lever, 
at one end of which is fixed an iron rod to serve as hammer, and 
at die other end the operator works the lever with his leg- The 
prepared paddy is put in a stone mortar and beaten. 

The raw materials required are paddy, kusubi chatta (safflower 
husk) to serve as fuel for churamari bhatti, and wood fuel for 
beaten rice. Paddy is got locally. The tools and equipment 
required are oven, iron sieve with handle, pan for boiling paddy and 
hammer with lever arrangement for beating rice. In the case of 
churamari women do the work of processing paddy and men do 
the work of parching the rice. In the case of beaten rice, usually 
women do all work, except the working of the lever for which 
men are engaged. 

Beaten rice is mostly consumed locally, but parched rice is also 
exported to other market centres. There are also master workers 
in this industry who supply paddy and manufacturing charges to 
other workers and take back from them a quantity of the manu¬ 
factured rice fixed in relation to the quantity of paddy supplied. 
Usually for one bag of paddy five bags of parched rice (about 
112 seers by measure) are returned. Putting in an average day’s 
work, four workers can convert one bag of paddy into' parched rice. 
A sum of Rs. 13 is paid as manufacturing charges. After paying 
Rs. 5 for meeting the cost of fuel (i.e. five bags of kusubi chatta) 
the four workers together get as wages Rs. 8 a day. 
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ITiere is one co-operative society for these workers organised 
at Hubli. In 1950, it had 109 members and its funds amounted to 
Rs. 945. Owing to State control over paddy*, this society was not 
able to do any work in 1950, as it could not secure any permit for 
purchase of paddy. 

Pottery.—Pottery in the district is of two types, earthenware and 
vessels carved from a soft variety of stone. The census of 1951 
records 1,275 persons as engaged in this industry, distributed equally 
between urban and rural areas. Hubli, Dharwar, Laxmeshwar, 
Shigli, Kalghatgi, Belgalpeth and Mugud are the important centres 
of earthenware, and Belgatti in Shirhatti taluka is well-known for 
stone pottery. 

The equipment of potters working on earth consists of the simple 
potter’s wheel, frames and buckets. The manufacture of earthen 
vessels depends more on the skill of the hand than on equipment. 
Black and porous earth is used. It is properly kneaded before 
use. When the vessels are dry, they are baked in furnaces. 
A potter’s family can manufacture 1,000 pots per month, and sell 
them at a price of about Rs. 100. The main items of cost are labour 
and transport, the cost of earth and fuel being negligible. 

The variety of stones for making stone pots is found near Belgatti 
in Shirhatti taluka. The Waddars (stone cutters) quarry this 
soft stone and shape it with chisels into pots and other utility 
articles like “hanchu” (baking pan) and plates. The workers take 
these wares to Dharwar, Hubli, etc., for marketing. Stone vessels 
are used specially for preparing curds and curries and storing 
pickles, etc. Tlie use of these vessels is slowly diminishing in 
towns. Villagers and conservative people continue to buy them 
as they believe that certain preparations when cooked in them taste 
better than when they are cooked in copper or brass vessels. 

The market for earthenware is mostly local, but stone articles are 
sold outside the district. Some potters take their wares to the 
markets and sell them direct to the customers; others sell them to 
master workers. 

Sericulture—The Dharwar district has been found to be climati¬ 
cally quite suitable for sericulture, and therefore Government is 
trying to foster this industry in the district. There are 20 farms 
in the district that are engaged in the production of cocoons. Of 
these 15 are owned by cultivators, 3 by the State Government and 
2 by the Bombay Silk Filatures Ltd., a company working in Modge 
in Belgaum district, mainly for the purpose of reeling the cocoons 
and spinning the raw silk into thread. These farms are located in 
the talukas of Dharwar, Hangal, Hirekerur, Kundgol and 
Shiggaon. 

Bamboos, which are required for making appliances for rearing 
silk worms, are available in the forests of the Dharwar and Belgaum 
districts. The appliances are manufactured in Hubli, Dharwar and 
Mugutakhan Hubli. Mulberry is grown on the farms and seed 
cocoons are supplied by the Government. 
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The Government farms are equipped, besides the usual imple¬ 
ments, with thermometers, alarm time-pieces, spring balances for 
weighing leaves, measuring tapes, disinfection sets and reeling 
machines. 

The cost of production of cocoons consists in the cultivation of 
mulberry to feed the silk worms, and rearing of silk worms. The 
cost of producing one pound of cocoons is estimated to be about 
Re. 1-8-0. The total quantity of cocoons purchased by the Bombay. 
Silk Filatures Ltd. from all Dharwar farms other than their own 
totalled only 441 lbs. from 1945 to end of June 1948. But during 
the year 1st July 1948 to 30th June 1949, they could purchase 
343 lbs. from all the Dharwar farms, except their own."* 

In the case of farms owned by cultivators, the cultivators 
themselves work in the farms. They work only part time. In the 
farms owned by Government and the Bombay Silk Filatures Ltd., 
labour is employed for wages on a monthly or weekly basis. In the 
Government farms the male labourers are paid daily wages of 
Re. 1-4-0 or Re. 1-6-0 and female and boy labourers twelve or 
thirteen annas. 

Government gives interest-free tagai loans of Rs. 150 to an agri¬ 
cultural family engaged in this industry. A subsidy of Rs. 50 per 
acre is also given up to 10 acres, provided 200 lbs. of cocoons are 
produced during a year. Agriculturists are trained at Kallapur and 
Hirekerur Government farms and are paid a stipend of Rs. 25 each 
per month. 

Tanning and Leather W orking.—The 1951 census records 
2,803 persons as engaged in the manufacture of leather, leather 
products and footwear. One thousand of these persons were in 
urban centres and the rest in rural area. Tanners and leather 
workers are mostly independent artisans, and only in shops in the 
urban centres are they found working for wages. The occupations 
are hereditary and are carried on throughout the year. 

Excepting the pounding of babul bark and hirda (myrobalan) 
which is done by women, all the other processess are carried on 
by men. Important centres of tanners are Dambal, Dharwar, 
Gadag, Garag, Hubli, Konnur, Lakkundi, Medleri, Neglur, Rane- 
bennur and Tuttal; and of the leather workers are Gadag, Hangal, 
Haveri, Hubli, Kalghatgi, Mundargi, Navalgund and Ranebennur. 

The method of tanning employed is what is called “ bag-tanning,* 
as opposed to “ pit-tanning ” which requires large capital and is, 
therefore, not within the means of the average village tanner. The 
tanners’ equipment consists of tanning pits and a few simple 
instruments such as cutters, wooden blocks and marble stones. 
Their raw materials are raw hides, hirda (myrobalan), babul bark 
and lime, all available locally. The whole process of bag-tanning 
takes about a month. The melliods used are crude and the water 
used is dirty, with the result that the product suffers in quality. 
A tan ner and his family can t an 20 pieces of buffalo hide in a month. 

•During the year 1950-51 tlie company closed its filatures and gave up 
reeling of cocoons. The Government Silk Farm at Hindalge therefore took 
up the work of reeling all the cocoons produced in the districts of Dharwar 
and Belgaum. 
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In 1950, the cost of production of one tanned buffalo hide was 
approximately Rs. 35, out of which Rs. 3 represented wages. The 
monthly income of the tanner varied between Rs. 75 and Rs. 80. 
For lack of funds and machinery, the fleshings are thrown out and 
are not made use of for the manufacture of glue. 

These leathers are mostly consumed for making chappals 
(footwear), mots (buckets for lifting water), and other agricul¬ 
tural implements. The market for them is, therefore, mostly local. 
They are taken out for sale to weekly bazars and to fairs. When 
stocks accumulate the taimer goes round the villages and sells the 
leather to village shoe-makers. 

A few years ago, two Government demonstration parties were 
working at Garag and Hubli to train tanners in the use of 
improved methods. The one at Garag was transferred to the Kanara 
district and the other to Ranebennur. The one at Ranebennur is 
a regular school where about 12 students are trained annually. 
The school imparts training in horn-working also. Some tanners 
at Gadag, Hubli and Mundargi have adopted the chrome process 
of tanning and they manufacture leather required for belting in 
mills. 

There are two co-operative societies of tanners, one at Hubli and 
the other at Gadag. Their combined membership was 45 in 1950, 
and share capital Rs. 1,325. 

In 1950, a tanning factory on the joint stock basis was started 
at Mundargi. 

The leather workers’ equipment usually consists of ari (awl), 
rapi (knife), and tocha (poker). In preparing shoes sewing 
machines are used. Sole leather and chrome leather, part of which 
is imported from Bombay and Madras, are used. Other things 
required are nails, string and polishing materials. Tlie urban 
workers produce footwear, suit cases and other goods which are 
generally of quality and finish superior to those produced by 
village workers. The latter produce mostly footwear and leather 
mots (buckets for lifting water). The leather mots are now being 
substituted by iron ones. One artisan can produce two pairs of 
chappals in a day. In 1950, the raw materials for the two pairs 
cost about Rs. 4-8-0. The urban worker who had a ready market 
near him could sell them for Rs. 7-8-0 and make an earning of Rs. 3 
per day. The village artisan, not having a market near-by, got less. 
His monthly income averaged only Rs. 40. 

Markets for tlie products are found both in and outside the 
district. Dharwar chappals are known for their durability. The 
village artisans sell their products in the weekly markets. 

There are two co-operative societies of shoe-makers, one at 
Dharwar and the other at Haveri. In 1950, one of them had 
a membership of 30 and share capital of Rs. 1,250; and the other’s 
membership was 20 and share capital Rs. 1,000. 

The general condition of tanners and leather workers is not good. 
They belong to the backward classes and are illiterate. They do 
not have the necessary funds to invest in their business and are 
generally under debt to village sowcars or middlemen. 
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Wood-Turning and Lacquer Work.—A few decades ago, more 
than a hundred families in the district were engaged in wood 
turning and lacquer work. In 1953, there were in all not more 
than 15 families scattered over Hubli, Gadag and Kalghatgi. 

They work on wood of different trees, like teak, sisal, polki, 
haldi and umbar, with lac, colours, gum and glue, all of which 
are available locally. The tools used are old-fashioned, consisting 
of lathes, chisels and saws, all of them costing about Rs. 50. The 
articles produced are toys, idols, palanquins, cradles and cots. All 

E rocesses are done by hand on lames. The finished goods are sold 
oth in and outside the district, mostly during festivals. The 
demand for these goods is on the decline, as cheaper and more 
durable substitutes made of iron are capturing the market. The 
business requires about Rs. 500 as working capital. There is no 
co-operative society of these artisans. 



CHAPTER 7-FINANCE. 

Introduction : It is intended to' give in this chapter a brief account 
of the various institutions that operate in the district in what may 
broadly be described as the field of finance. The nature of their 
functions is two-fold, to attract funds from the public in different 
ways and then to utilize that money in serving the needs of those 
who require it, particularly agriculturists, industrialists and traders. 
The successful functioning of these intermediaries is beneficial 
both to the lender and to the borrower and therefore to the people 
in the district at large. The extent of their activities k some 
--''’cure of the economic progress in the district. 

The agcu.^*.,- _ d in these activities are co-operative 

societies, co-operative banks, joint stock banks and money-lenders. 
The funds at the disposal of the societies and banks are of two types, 
firstly their own capital consisting of share capital and accumulated 
reserves; and secondly deposits on various terms received from 
the public. Besides these institutions, there are insurance companies, 
the main business of which is to receive large sums of 
money from the public by way of premia for insurance. Some¬ 
times they also advance loans on insurance policies. By means of 
post office savings banks and national savings certificates the State 
taps the smaller savings of the public. The State also floats public 
loans and collects the surplus funds from the public to some extent. 
The State in turn makes sizable advances by way of loans to 
agriculturists, industrialists, petty artisans, etc. Public limited 
companies other than banks and insurance companies, often 
succeed in selling their shares to tlie people in the district and thus 
attract some of its investment capital. Many of them also accept 
deposits from the public at favourable rates. 

It is not possible to give a complete or an accurate assessment 
of the part which each one of the abovementioned agencies plays 
in the financial activity in the district. The data for making such 
an assessment are not available. Most of the banks, insurance 
companies and public limited companies that operate in a district 
are only branches of institutions which are registered outside the 
district in a metropolitan city like Bombay. District-wise statistics 
about their dealings cannot be obtained easily. It is also not 
possible to estimate the amount invested in Government securities. 
Complete information even with regard to the business of money¬ 
lenders is not available because the Bombay Money-lenders Act 
(XXXI of 1946) does not cover their entire operations. An attempt 
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ha.s, however, been made to estimate the total amount of deposits 
usually held by branches of all banks that operate in the Dharwar 
district but have their head offices outside. 

The Dharwar district had, in 1951, 245 licenced money-lenders ; 
806 co-operative credit societies and banks including 4 land 
mortgage banks, 14 urban banks, and one district central co-operative 
bank; two banking companies with registered offices in the district; 
and 14 banks registered outside the district had 36 branches 
opened at 15 places in the district; two insurance companies with 
registered offices; 37 public and 36 private limited companies 
registered in the district and operating in various businesses. 

The first co-operative society to be registered in the State of 
Bombay under the Societies Act of 1904 of the Government of India 
was located in the Dharwar district, and the co-operative move¬ 
ment in the district is now fairly well advanced. 

In 1951, the amount of loans advanced by money-lenders was 
Rs. 1-6 crores ; the working capital of co-operative societies and 
banks amounted to Rs. 3-4 crores. Deposits with joint stock banks, 
and amounts invested in post office savings banks and national 
savings certificates amounted to Rs. 1'9 crores in 1950. 

Tagai loans advanced by the State Government in 1950 amounted 
to Rs. 17-4 lakhs. 

The paid up capital of both public and private companies amounted 
to nearly Rs. 60 lakhs during 1951. 

Money-lenders : Money-lenders Act, 1946.—With the enforce¬ 
ment from 17th November 1947 of tlie Bombay Money-lenders 
Act (XXXI of 1946) throughout the State all persons and 

institutions with the exception of those expressly excluded by 
the Act (such as scheduled joint stock banks, co-operative societies, 
etc.) were required to take out licences to carry on the 

business of money-lending. The provisions of the Act required 

the money-lenders to maintain their accounts in a prescribed 
form* and prescribed the maximum rates of interest to be 

charged by them on secured and unsecured loans. In the 
light of the experience gained on the working of the Act, some 
amendments were made to it subsequently to facilitate stricter 
enforcement of the Act, and to remove genuine hardships caused 
to money-lenders and to certain borrowers. The most important 
of the amendments may be said to' be the one that enabled the 
Government to vary the maximum rates of interest which the money¬ 
lenders may charge. Except for sections 23 and 25t, the Act 
excluded loans to traders from all the provisions. 

* Under section 22 of the Act certain banks and companies were exempted 
from sections 18 to 21 relating to maintenance of accounts. By a subsequent 
amendment all banks as defined by the Banking Companies Act were entirely 
removed from the purview of the Act. 

f Section 23 lays down that no Court can decree, on account of interest, 
a sum greater than the principal of the loan due on the date of the decree, 
and section 25 gives the State Government power to fix the maximum rates 
of interest for any local area or class of business. 
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The number of money-lenders holding valid licences as on 31st 
July 1949, i.e., after one year and a half of the working of the Act, 
was 275. The number decreased to 228 by July 1950, and rose 
again to 245 by July 1951. The amount of loans advanced by them 
during the period from November 1947 to August 1950, was Rs. 33-5 
lakhs,® and during the year from August 1950 to July 1951 was 
Rs. 34-9 lakhs.® 


The figures given above of licenced money-lenders and of the 
loans advanced, however, cannot be taken as indicative of the full 
extent of the business of money-lenders in the district, for two 
reasons. Firstly, the scope of the Act excludes all loans to traders ; 
it also excludes certain institutions from the obligation to maintain 
accounts in the prescribed form and supply to each debtor and the 
Assistant Registrar of Money-lenders a statement of accounts 
relating to the loan taken by the debtor. Secondly, the number 
of persons who have taken out licences appears to be much smaller 
than those who were believed to be carrying on the business of 
money-lending before the Act was enforced. The money-lenders 
as a class did not favour the passing of the Act and it seems that 
when it was enforced they did not respond to it adequately. Those 
who have not taken out licences have either withdrawn from their 
business or have been carrying it on surreptitiously. 

Some money-lenders have taken advantage of the exclusion by 
the Act of loans to traders to defeat the provisions of the Act. The 
Registrar General in his Administration Report for the year 
1950-51 remarks as follows 

“ Our experience warrants the belief that the money-lenders have 
not been slow in resorting to a number of subterfuges in evading 
the provisions of the law. Under the scheme of the Act loans to 
traders are exempted from the provisions of the Act except for the 
purposes of section 23 and section 25. A number of money-lenders 
are found to be advancing loans to persons who really are not 
traders as defined in the Act and it is difficult to detect this manner 
of illicit trading. Transactions which in pith and substance are 
nothing but loans to persons on promissory notes are made to assume 
the garb of advances on the basis of hundis. This mode of trading 
is particularly prevalent amongst persons who in the past called 
themselves bankers and did money-lending business in addition to 
banking. The loan transactions are also taking place in the form 
of conditional sale deeds as also purchase and sale transactions.” 


The following table shows the amounts of loans advanced by 
licenced money-lenders to non-traders, and, as far as available, to 
traders for different periods since the enforcement of the Act up 
to 31st July 1951 


* The amounts Rs. 33-5 lakhs and Rs. 34-9 lakhs include loans of Rs. 3-4 
iakhs and Rs. 2-9 lakhs respectively advanced to non-traders by banks and 
companies exempted under section 22. 
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Dharwar District—Transactions of Money-lenders between 
17™ November 1947 and 31st July 1951. 


Period, 

Loans to traders by 

Loans to non-traders by 

Total. 

Money* 

lenders 

1 not 

exempted 
umler 
section 22. 

Banks and 
Companies 
exempted 
under 
section 22. 

Money¬ 

lenders 

not 

exempted 
under 
section 22, 

1 

Banks and 
Companies 

1 exonijited 
under 
section 22. 


Es. 

Ea. 

Rs. 

Ks. 

Ra. 

17th Kovembor 1047 to 31st July 

11,55.301 

7,85,185 

4,53,493 i 

26,983 

24,20,962 

1948. 






lat August 1948 to 31st July 194D 

31,03,051 

15,24,592 

15,87,922 

88,087 

08.04.252 

1st August 1949 to Slst July 1950 

35,05,242 

32,99,570 

9,74,615 

2,25,076 

80,04,609 

1st August 1950 to 31flt July 1951 

e7,7.'>,842 

57,38,503 

31,92,976 

2,94,764 

1,00,02,084 


The figures in the above table show two things prominently. First, 
considerably higher sums were lent in the last year, viz,, 1950-51. 
Secondly loans to traders, themselves a fraction of the total loans 
advanced to them, far exceed the loans to non-traders the regulation 
of which is the main objective of the Act. The higher figure in 
the last year may be due to a greater measure of response to the 
Act on the part of the money-lenders as a result of certain conces¬ 
sions made to them by amendments to the Act. 

Rate of Interest. The maximum rates of interest prescribed by the Act originally 
were 6 per cent, on secured loans and 9 per cent, on unsecured loans. 
But since 5th July 1952, Government have fixed those rates at 9 per 
cent, and 12 per cent, respectively. 


Various classes 
of money-lenders. 


The class of money-lenders includes a variety of individuals. 
Only a few of them do money-lending business exclusively and the 
rest combine with money-lending some other business both in towns 
and villages. The Bombay Provincial Banking Enquiry Committee 
in its report (1929-30) lists the following among indigenous credit 
agencies apart from indigenous bankers who were classed 
separately 


(1) Money-lenders— 


[ a) village money-lenders, 

(b) town money-lenders, 

(c) land-owner or agriculturist money-lenders, 

(d) goldsmiths and dealers in ornaments who specialise m 
loans secured by pledge of ornaments, 

(e) moneyed persons of all classes who invest surplus funds 
in loans. 

(2) Shroffs (or sarafs) and other persons dealing in hundis. 

(3) Merchants, commission agents and dalals. 
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Though nearly 25 years have passed since the report was 
published, the variety of individuals doing money-lending business 
does not seem to have diminished. Enquiries showed that in the 
district, the licenced money-lenders, small as their number has 
become as a result of the Money-lenders Act, included persons who 
were traders and merchants, sarafs dealing in gold and silver 
ornaments, commission agents and dalals, landlords and moneyed 
persons of all classes. It may be noted, however, that a certain 
number of persons with small surplus funds who used to lend money 
occasionally find it now difficult to do so under the Act and many 
have not taken out licences. 


According to information given to us, only 25 out of the total 
number of hcenced money-lenders in Hubli City were engaged in 
money-lending business exclusively. About a hundred were sarafs 
dealing in silver and gold ornaments. A few were landlords, and 
the rest traders and merchants. In Gadag, another town in the 
district which in importance yields place only to Hubli, the 
licenced money-lenders included many commission agents and 
ti few ricli irjuividutils who did money-lending exclusively. 

Regarding the other business of the money-lender in the village 

/ Provincial Banking Enquiry Committee 

(1929-30) says the following 

‘‘The village sowcar combines trading with money-lending. He 
generally k^ps a retail shop and the villagers buy from him 
articles of daily necessity mostly on credit. He is also a purchaser 
of local products and a dealer in imported articles. In some places 
he also acts as commission agent to the town money-lender or 
merchant and transmits the harvested crops to him. He also serves 
as a marketing and selling agent to agriculturists. ” 


Except for a few of the sarafs in Hubli, the money-lenders do 
not seem to be dealing in hundis. The Hubli sarafs who do this 
business mostly have relations with their counterparts in Bombay. 


Money-lend^s, excepting for a very few, do not accept deposits 
from the pubhe. It is reported that people deposit thSr monew 
wth merchants rather than money-lenders. The latter carry on 

Iw on their own capital supplemented 

by their earnings from other businesses which they usually follow 

merchants or commission 
agems have access to the resources of the organised banks both 
joint stock and co-operative. ’ 


Usually advances are made by money-lenders for a period froi 

borrowed generally froi 
returned during the months from Marc 
to June. Movable property like gold and silver, promisso^ note 
Government securities or industrial papers, are the most Lmnn 
onus of security accepted- For some reasons, including ^ 
legislabon on tenancy, debt adjustment, and monS leSffi 
now-a^ays money-lenders do not fovour /mmovablT Sertv 
security. Ordinarily they do not also advance loans on pSn 
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.security, except to a few individuals intimately known to them or 
to other members of the same profession. Although transactions 
on personal security are few in number, the amount involved in 
them is quite large. When money is advanced to another member 
of the same profession usually the period is a few days. Loans to 
agriculturists are often made in kind and also repaid in kind. 

Money-lenders can be placed in two categories, viz., town money¬ 
lender and village money-lender. The village money-lender advances 
loans usually to agriculturists. The field of operation of the town 
money-lender is larger. His clients are mainly small merchants, 
workers and salaried employees. The town money-lender who 
advances loans to agriculturists is usually a commission agent. He 
makes loans tc the agriculturist at the time of sowing, stipulating 
that the produce harvested should be marketed through himself and 
repayment made when the produce is sold. He also makes advances 
to small industrialists in the town by way of sale of raw materials 
on credit; e.g., he sells cotton and groundnut on credit to owners 
of gins and oil mills. Some of the commission agents themselves 
borrow from big money-lenders. 

The village money-lender, despite the growth, during the last 
fifty years, of other agencies supplying credit, such as co-operative 
societies and banks, continues to occupy an important place in the 
rural economy of the di.strict. As the Money-lenders Act has been 
operative only for a short period and money-lenders as a whole 
did not adequately respond to the measure when it was enforced, 
the figures of loans advanced by licensed money-lenders do not 
help in assessing the part the money-lender plays in the economy 
of the district. His methods no doubt have sometimes been 
questionable and the conditions attaching to the loans, including 
the rate of interest, have been burdensome to the borrowers—and 
these have now been sought to be removed by legislation—but he 
has been a ready and indispensable source of credit to borrowers, 
especially in the village, and for all purposes. 

The Bombay Provincial Banking Enquiry Committee (1929-30) 
surveyed a few villages of this district and the report contains 
details of a few cases of borrowing. Of these details, only the amount 
borrowed, purpose of loan, and security for debt are reproduced 
below as others have lost their relevance in view of the Money¬ 
lenders Act that is in operation now. 


Seri.il 

Amount borrowed, j 

Purpose of loan. 

Security offered. 

No. 

Cash, 

1 

Kind. 

] 

1 

Bs. 

2 bags ragi. 

Domestic expense 

Personal. 

2 

112 


Weeding 

A contract deed. 

3 

400 

... 

Purehase of bulls 

Promissory note. 

i 

700 

! _ 1 


Domestic expenses 

Do, 
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Serial 

No. 

Amount borrower. 

Purpose of loan. 

Security offered. 

Cash, j 

Kind. 

5 

Ks. 

22 


To buy leather for making 
sandals. 

Personal, 

6 

ISO 


To buy seed and to repay 
petty debts and for general 
expenses. 

Gold ornaments. 

7 

50 


Domestic expense 

Mortgage of house. 

8 

1,250 


To clear up trade loss 

Sale deed. 

9 

64 


Domestic expense 

Lease deed in which pay¬ 
ment of rent for six years 
in advance is acknow¬ 
ledged. 


The immediate effect of the Money-lenders Act has been to 
curtail this source of credit to the borrowers. This is partly 
reflected in the increase in demand for tagai loans and loans from 
co-operative societies in the years following the enforcement of 
the Act. 

Agricultural Debtors" Relief Act.—Even before the Money-lenders 
Act was passed, the Government had brought into operation on 
a small scale the Bombay Agricultural Debtors’ Relief Act, 1939. 
It was enacted with a view to reducing the aggregate indebtedness 
of genuine agriculturists so as to bring it reasonably within the 
compass of their capacity to repay. The term "agriculturist” as 
defined in the Deccan Agriculturists’ Relief Act, 1879, which too 
had been enacted to deal with the problem of agricultural indebted¬ 
ness, was found to be actually bringing into its fold not only genuine 
agriculturists of the cultivator class, but also pseudo-agriculturists. 
Under the term “ debtor ” as defined in the Bombay Agricultural 
Debtors’ Relief Act, the indebted person must be a holder of land 
and must also be cultivating land personally- Further his income 
from sources other than agriculture should not exceed a certain 
maximum limit. Income from land got cultivated by tenants was to 
be regarded as non-agricultural income under the Act. 

The above Act was first applied to one or two selected talukas of 
a few districts of the State, including Dharwar. In the light of its 
working in those areas, the Act was amended in 1945, and was applied 
to selected talukas of all districts except Bombay Suburban District, 
and from February 1947, it was applied to the whole of the State. In 
1947, it was once again amended to introduce radical changes, one 
of which was the transfer of the administration of the Act from Debt 
Adjustment Boards, created previously, to Civil Courts. 

The application of the Act has been restricted to debts not exceed¬ 
ing Rs. 15,000 in any individual case. The rate of interest in case 
of awards should not exceed 6 per cent, per annum or such less 
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rate as may be notified in that behalf by the State Government or 
the rate agreed upon between the parties when the debt was 
originally incurred or the rate allowed by the decree in respect of 
such debts, whichever is the lowest. For the co-operative yea’" 
1948-49 and 1949-50 (July to June), Government had fixed 4 per cem. 
per annum as the rate of interest for the purposes of awards passed 
under section 32 (2). In the case of awards passed in favour of 
land mortgage banks under section 33, the bank is entitled to 
recover the amount due to it from the debtor together with interest 
at such rate not exceeding 6 per cent, per annum as the State 
Government may notify in that behalf. Government had fixed 
6 per cent, per annum as the rate of interest for the co-operative 
years 1948-49 and 1949-50 for the purposes of an award made under 
section 33 (3) of the Act. 

When the Act was first applied to this district in 1942 it was 
restricted to Navalgund Taluka. At the second stage in 1945, 
it was extended to include Gadag and Ron Talukas and Mundargi 
and Nargund Petas. The rest of the district was brought under the 
operation of the Act from 1st January 1947. 

The following table shows the results of the working of the Act 
in the district up to 30th June 1953 

TABLE No. 2. 


Dharwah District—Working of the Bombay Agricultural 
Debtors’ Relief Act, 1947. 


- .- 


- 




From Ist July 1946 
to 30tli June 1950. 

From Ist July 1950 
to SOtli .June 1951. 


Number. 

Amount 

involved. 

Number. 

Amount 

involved. 



Es. 


Rs. 

1. Applieationa roceired from 





debtors and creditor.s nndr-r - 





(*■) Section 4(0* 

46,907 


2,908 


(ii) Section 9* 

465 




(in) Section 19* 

4,490 


267 


2. Appli cations withdrawn by - 





(i) Debtors 

727 

. 

49 


(ii) Creditors 

73 


15 


3. Applications involvings 





(i) Money claims 


6,46,50,846 


9,30,810 

(ii) Sale and mortgage transao- 





tions 


1,04,68,063 


4,49,247 
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! 

i 

1 

From Ist Ju'y 1046 
to 30th June 19.50. 

1 

From 1st July 19.jt' 
to 30th June 1951. 

i 

Number, 

j 1 

1 i 

Amount in¬ 
volved. j 

j Number. 

Amount in¬ 
volved. 

1 

4. Applioations disjwsed of— 

(♦) On preliminary issues* 

12,094 

1 Ri. 

1 

1 74,70,025 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1,776 

1 Ri. 

1 12,64,037 

(»») By adjudicating debtors as 
insolvent 

113 

1 

63,69.5 

i 

I 25 

1.3,240 

(»i») By passing awards 

7,633 

1 46,91,327 

2,195 1 

15,60,133 

(»v) Other reasons 

18,199 i 

I 

il,24,7H,862 1 

1 4,061 

29,46,882 

5. Appeals preferred against awards. 

246 

1 

1 . 

74 


6. Amount by which debts were 
reduced under item -JiMi) above... 


1 

1 

1 25,56,304 


11,70,720 

7. Awards taken by land mortgage 
banks* 

i 

7 

! 1 

j 13,132 

1 ... 

1 

1 

1 

. 


It will be noticed from the above table that the two important 
heads are the applications disposed of by passing awards and the 
amount by which debts are reduced. During the period from 
1st July 1946 to 30th June 1950 debts totalling Rs. 46,91,327 were 
reduced by Rs. 25,56, 304, i.e., the scaling down was by 54 per cent., 
and during the period from Ist July 1950 to 30th June 1951, debts 
totalling Rs. 15,60,133 were reducra by Rs. 11,70,729, i.e., nearly 
75 per cent. 
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•Explanations to some of the headings in the table 

Section 4 (1) ; Any debtor ordinarily residing in any local area for which 
a Board was established under sec-tion 4 of the repealed Act on or after 
the 1st February 1947, or his creditor, may make an application before 
1st August 1947 to the court for the adjustment of his debts. 

Section 9 : Notwithstanding anything contained in the preceding section.s, 
if during the pendency of proceedings before the court or the court in appeal 
as the case m^ be, a settlement is arrived at between a debtor and all his 
creditors and it such court is satisfied that the settlement has been made by 
the debtor voluntarily and is for his benefit, .such court may make an award 
in terms of such settlement. 


Section 19 : All suits, appeals, apnlications for execution and proceedings 
pending before a District Judge under section 53 of the Dekkhan Agricul¬ 
turists Relief Act, 1879, in respect of any debt pending in any civil or revenue 
Court shall, if they involve the question whether the person from whom such 
debt is due is a debtor and whether the total amount of debt due from him 
exceeds Rs. 15,000 be transferred to the court. 

On preliminary issues: These issues are whether the person is a debtor 
within the meaning of the Act, and whether the amount of debt involved 
is less than Rs. 15,000. 

Awards taken by Land Mortgage Banks : In case the adjusted debt of a debtor 
exceeds half the value of his immovable property and his creditors agree to 
scale it down further but still the debtor fails to pay the debts the court 
will send a scheme to a local land mortgage bank embodying the terms of 
the award for its acceptance and payment to the creditors, and the bank is 
entitled to recover the amount specified in the award from the adjusted debtor 
in such instalments as the court may fix. 

L-A Vf 3-26 
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Co-operative mortgage banks, non-agricullural credit societies such as urban, 

Credit Societies co-operative banks, salary earners’ societies, etc., and a district central 
AND Banks. co-operative bank. 


Agricultural Co- Agricultural Co-operative Credit Societies.—These societies, 

°^^^SocietiM constituting the bulk of the co-operative credit societies, are 

Constitution. engaged in the supply of short term and intermediate term (not 

exceeding five years) finance to agriculturists. Each society has 
usually only a single village as its area of operation, but in some 
cases hamlets and smaller villages in the neighbourhood for which 
it is not feasible to organise separate societies are also included in 
its jurisdiction. Membership is open to all residents of that area 
who satisfy certiiin conditions laid down in the bye-laws. The 
liability of members is unlimited. 


Funds are raised in any or all of the following ways, viz., (a) by 
entrance fees; (b) by issue of shares; (c) by receiving deposits 
from—(i) members, and (ii) non-members residing within a radius 
of five miles from the village of the society; (d) by raising loans 
and overdrafts from other co-operative credit societies or from 
financing institutions; and (e) by donations. The face value of 
each share is generally Rs. 5, and a member is allowed to hold any 
number of shares not exceeding 600. 

The societies accept savings deposits and deposits fixed for not 
less than six months. Savings deposits are accepted from members 
only on conditions laid down in the bye-laws. The rate of interest 
on deposits is fixed by the managing committee, with the previous 
approval of the financing agency. 


Ifature of loans. 


Loans are granted for agricultural and domestic purposes. They 
may be for a short-term (not exceeding one year) or for an inter¬ 
mediate term (not exceeding three and, in some cases, five years). 
Short term loans are granted for purposes of meeting expenses on 
seed, manure, weeding, etc. Intermediate term loans are granted 
for two purposes, oiz. (1) for purchase of bullock carts, iron 
implements, etc., and ceremonial expenses, the period of the loan 
being three years, and (2) for payment of old debts and works of 
land improvement, the period of the loan being five years. 


There is a limit fixed as normal credit for each member and 
loans beyond this limit are not advanced to him. Normal 
credits are fixed for each member. The total outstandings by way 
of loans cannot, in the case of any member, exceed ten times the 
amount of shares standing to his credit in the society. Loans are 
given mostly on the personal security of the borrower supplemented 
by two good sureties who are members of the society. TTie society 
may also take mortgage of immovable property or of crops 
as collateral security. Loans are given in cash, but where the 
liurpose of the loan permits and a suitable organisation exists loans 
are advanced in kind. 
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The rate of interest charged by agricultural co-operative credit 
societies depends upon their financial position as also on the rate 
at which they borrow from the financing agency. They have taken 
steps to reduce the rate to Oil per cent. To enable the societies to 
reduce the rate of interest without loss to themselves, Government 
have offered various facilities by way of subsidies to meet certain 
expenses of the societies. 

The number of agricultural co-operative credit societies in the 
distric't of Dbarwar during the year 19.38-39 was 452 with 
a membership of 26,613, and their working capital was Rs. 39,67,060. 
By 1950-51, the number had increased to 652, membership to 50,957 
and working capital to Rs. 79,50,651. The figures for 1950-51, 
however, include the societies in the State areas merged in the 
Dharwar district in 1949. 

The following table shows the working of these agricultural credit 
societies (unlimited) for some of the years between 1938-39 and 
1950-51 
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Although these societies are primarily agencies for supplying 
credit, in order to increase their usefulness to their members a few 
other points of contact with the economic life of the members have 
been provided. It is made obligatory on members to sell through 
a co-operative agency for sale, if any, operating in the bazar place 
where they usually take their produce for sale, so much of their 
produce as would cover in value the amount due for recovery from 
them. As already noted, if the purpose of the loan permits, loans 
may be advanced in kind. The society is also permitted to open 
.provident fund for its members and to contribute to it out of its 
profits. 

With the introduction of the Bombay Agricultural Debtors’ Relief 
Act and the Bombay Money-lenders Act, the agricultural co¬ 
operative credit societies are called upon to play a greater part 
in the field of rural finance. 

Multi-purpose Societies.—These societies are also essentially credit 
societies but their objects are wider in so’ far as they combine 
marketing of agricultural produce with the provision of credit. 

Multi-purpose societies came into existence only 12 years ago. 
’fhe joint report submitted by the Registrar of Co-operative 
Societies and Shri V. L. Mehta in accordance with a Government 
Resolution of 1937, recommended the organisation of multi-purpose 
societies and suggested that where marketing facilities or suitable 
bazars are available in the immediate neighbourhood, a multi¬ 
purpose society for a group of villages within a radius of about 
five miles should be registered with the object of supplying the 
normal cultivation needs of its members, who in their turn were 
to execute an agreement binding themselves to bring all their 
marketable produce for sale to the society. This recommendation 
was accepted by the Government. 

The multi-purpose society, besides providing credit, aims at 
supplying such agricultural requisites as seed, manures, feeding 
stuffs, etc., and also domestic and other requisites to members and 
at making arrangements for the joint sale of their produce. It can 
make advances against the members’ agricultural produce. The 
multi-purpose society is in a better position than the ordinary credit 
societies to avoid the dangers of misapplication of loans and un- 
punctuahty in repayment. These societies are not intended to 
replace the ordinary credit societies. They represent a further stage 
of evolution of agricultural co-operative credit societies and are 
able to help in many ways such credit societies as are located within 
the area of their operation. They are also better suited to serve 
the needs of debtors whose debts have been adjusted under the 
Bombay Agricultural Debtors’ Belief Act 

Government have authorised the Registrar of Co-operative 
Societies to sanction loans to a multi-purpose society undertaking 
construction of a godown for storing agricultural produce and other 
requisites to the extent of two-thirds of the cost of construction at 
the concessional rate of interest of 4 per cent, per annum subject 
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to a maximum of Rs. 2,000. A loan exceeding this sum may be 
granted with the prior permission of Government. 

The liability of members in the case of a multi-purpose society 
is limited. In calculating the total amount of liability that a society 
can incur, in the case of a multi-purpose society specified in that 
behalf by the Registrar by general or special order, a sum equal to 
the amounts borrowed by such society from a central financing 
agency for giving advances on the security of agricultural produce 
is deducted from the amount of the actual liability of such society. 
In all other matters, like constitution, raising funds, granting of 
loans, and rates of interest, multi-purpose societies follow the 
agricultural co-operative credit societies. 

In the district of Dharwar there were in 1939-40, 11 multi-purpose 
societies with a membership of 442 and working capital of Rs. 22,136. 
By 1950-51 the number had increased to 68, membership to 7,158 
and working capital to Rs. 11,67,748. The figures for 1950-51, 
however, include the societies in the State areas merged in the 
Dharwar district in 1949. 

The following table shows the working of multi-purpose societies 
[termed “Agricultural Credit Societies (Limited)”] in the district 
for some years between 1939-40 and 1950-51 
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Primary Land Mortgage Banks.—The agricultural co-operative 
credit and multi-purpose societies, as has been noted already, supply 
short-term and intermediate-term credit to agriculturists. By the 
nature of their resources they are not in a position to provide long 
term finance, extending from 10 to 20 years, which agriculturists 
need to carry out improvements in their lands or to acquire new 
lands. To meet this need primary land mortgage banks have been 
organised in the districts. Dharwar and Broach were the 
two districts where land mortgage banks were first registered in 
1926. 

The main features of a primary land mortgage bank are 

(1) The area of operation consists of a district or a part of 
a district not smaller than a taluka. 

(2) Membership is open to individuals who reside in and, in 
the case of borrowing members, own agricultural land situated 
within the area of operation of the bank, and to all co-operative 
societies within that area. 

(3) Capital is raised by entrance fees, shares, deposits and 
mainly loans from the Provincial Land Mortgage Bank. 

(4) Borrowings of a bank are limited to 20 times its paid-up 
share capital plus reserve fund, subject to a maximum of the totm 
of the outstanding loans given by it against mortgages and other 
securities held by it. 

(5) Borrowing members are required to take up shares of the 
value of l/20th of their borrowings and non-borrowers of Rs. 50. 

(6) Loans are given up to 50 per cent, of the value of 
immovable property as determined by independent valuation 
officers and mortgaged to the bank. 

(7) Loans are given only for certain definite objects, viz-, 
repayment of old debts, improvement of land, adoption of improved 
methods of cultivation, purchase of costly agricultural plant and 
machinery, purchase of land for development or improvement or 
more economic cultivation of the existing holding, or for bringing 
under cultivation waste, forest or fallow lands. 

(8) Security for the loans is the first mortgage of freely alien¬ 
able land with a clear title of the borrower’s ownership and agreed 
to by his coparceners. 

(9) Every loan is subject to sanction of the Provincial Land 
Mortgage Bank. 

(10) Repayment of the loans is permitted either on equated 
or equal instalment system fiixed on the basis of the net repaying 
capacity of the borrower and the average rental value of the 
mortgaged property and spread over a maximum period of 
20 years. 

(11) Fifty per cent, of the net profits are carried to the Reserve 
Fund. The balance may be utilised for payment of limited 
dividends. 

The number of land mortgage banks in the district during the 
year 1950-51 was 4* with a membership of 2,289 and a working 
capital of Rs. 4,12,728. 

The following table shows their working during the years between 
1947-48 and 1950-51 

“The following are the Primary Land Mortgage Banks in the district 

(1) Hubli Co-operative Land Mortgage Bank Ltd. 

(2) Gadag Co-operative Land Mortgage Bank Ltd. 

( 3 ) Haveri Co-operative Land Mortgage Bank Ltd. 

( 4 ) Dharwar Di.strict Co-operative Land Mortgage Bank Ltd, 
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Non-Agricultural Credit Societies—These are mostly urban CHAPTER 7. 
societies supplying credit to members who are generally traders. 
artisans, factory workers, salary earners, etc., residing in towns. Co-opehativk 
These societies include urban banks, salary earners’ societies and Credit Societies 

communal societies. Non-Agricultural 

Credit Societies. 

The area of operation of a society of this type is usually restricted Constitution. 
to a town or part of a town or even a factory or a department. 

Membership is open to all persons residing within the area of 
operation and the liability of members is limited. No person, 
however, can become a member of more societies than one without 
the prior sanction of the Registrar or Assistant Registrar of Co¬ 
operative Societies. Capital is raised by issue of shares, accepting 
deposits on current, savings and fixed accounts and borrowing from 
the central financing agency. The limit to outside borrowing is 
restricted to eight times the paid up share capital plus the 
accumulated reserve and building fund minus the accumulated 
losses. 

Advancing loans to its members is the main function of these 
societies. Loans are advanced on personal security, on mortgage 
of property or on the security of valuables pledged or produce 
hypothecated. Cash credits are allowed and overdrafts sanctioned 
on any of the securities. These societies carry on modem banking 
operations like issue of hundis and drafts and collection of cheques, 
hundis, drafts, etc. 

In 1938-39, there were in the district of Dharwar 55 such societies Number, member- 
with a membership of 22,186 and working capital of Rs. 40,84,952. *^<P work- 
By 1950-51 the number had increased to 81, membership to capital. 

29,287 and working capital to Rs- 72,68,672. The figures for 1950-51, 
however, include the societies in the State areas merged in the 
Dharwar district in 1949. 


The following tables show the working of non-agricultural credit Statistics of work- 
societies and separately the working of urban banks® for some of the (1938-Sl), 
years between 1938-39 and 1950-51 


•The following are the urban banks of the district 

(1) Navkalyan Co-operative Bank, Ltd. 

(2) Baddi Urban Co-operative Bank, Ltd. 

(3) Southern Maratha Urban Co-operative Bank, Ltd., Dharwar. 

(4) Arya Vaishya Co-operative Bank, Ltd. 

(5) Muslim Co-operative Bank, Ltd. 

(6) Hubli Urban Co-operative Bank, Ltd. 

(7) S. S. Kshatriya Co-operative Bank, Ltd., Hubli. 

(8) Savanur Urban Co-operative Bank, Ltd, 

(9) Gajanan Urban Co-operative Bank, Ltd. 

(10) Haveri Urban Co-operative Bank, Ltd. 

(11) Ranebennur Urban Co-operative Bank, Ltd. 

(12) Betgeri Urban Co-operative Bank, Ltd. 

(13) Godag Urban Co-operative Bank, Ltd. 

(14) Mumbai Kamatak Kurubar Co-operative Bank, Ltd., Cadag, 
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The District Central Co-operative Bank.—The central bank is the 
financing agency for the primary co-operative societies of the district. 
It also serves as a balaneing eentre aceepting the surplus funds of 
one society at a fair rate of interest and transferring them to another 
whieh requires more eapital than it has got. 


Constitution. The liability of the members of the bank is limited and its 
membership consists of both co-operative societies and individuals. 
Although theoretically speaking its membership, as a eentral bank, 
should be restricted to co-operative societies, it is kept open to 
individuals in order to provide opportunities to such persons as are 
capable of contributing to the movement but cannot be members of 
l>rimary societies with unlimited liability. 


Funds. The funds of the central bank consist of (i) share capital, 

(ii) reserve and other funds, (iii) deposits, current, savings and 
fixed, from societies and the general public, and (iv) loai;is or over¬ 
drafts from banks. Share capital and reserve funds form the major 
portion of the owned capital on the basis of which deposits are tapped 
and loans are raised. In the case of a society with limited liability, 
it is not allowed to incur liabilities exceeding in total eight times the 
total amount of its paid up share capital, plus accumulated reserve 
fund and building fund minus the accumulated losses, but in the 
case of the central bank, gilt-edged securities owned by the bank 
up to an amount equal to twice the paid up share capital are allowed 
to be deducted from its total liabilities, provided that the said 
securities are deposited with the Provincial Co-operative Bank. The 
major portion of the working capital of the bank is derived from 
deposits which are for a short-term. Deposits from local bodies 
including municipalities are allowed to be accepted on certain 
conditions. Besides deposits, the central bank can raise loans from 
the apex bank. It has generally overdraft arrangements with the 
apex bank or the State Bank of India to be drawn upon for purposes 
of exchange business or for other needs. 


Functions, Financing of agricultural credit societies within its area of opera¬ 
tion is the main function of the bank. Most of the societies are 
in need of assistance. They are financed on the basis of the 
detailed statement of normal eredits of members prepared by them, 
which contain informatio'n about every member, his deposits 
with the society, the value of lands held by him, the acreage and 
class of crops cultivated by him whether on owned or leased 
lands, his requirements of loans for various purposes, the approximate 
time when they would be needed, and the credit sanctioned by the 
General Meeting and the supervising union. Loans or maximum 
credits are sanctioned by the central bank on the basis of the total 
requirements of the soeiety as applied for. 


In order to enable central banks to provide finance to members 
of primary societies other than urban banks and sale societies against 
security of agricultural produce and valuables, and also to provide 
crop finance in certain cases, they are allowed to provide for nominal 
membership In their bye-laws. This nominal membership is open 
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(a) to those residents of the district who are members of primary 
co-operative societies other than urban banks and sale societies and 
{b) to persons whose debts are under examination by Debt 
A.djustment Boards for adjustment or whose debts have been adjusted 
under the Agricultural Debtors’ Relief Act, and who are not members 
of any society dispensing credit. Those falling in category (a) may 
be advanced loans against agricultural produce and valuables, while 
those falling under category (b) may be granted crop finance and 
advances against agricultural produce and valuables. 

The central bank undertakes all banking business, i.e., collection 
and discounting of bills, opening of current accounts, purchase and 
sale of securities and issue of cheques and drafts, etc. 

In places where multi-purpose societies or sale societies cannot be 
organised or worked successfully, the central bank is advised to make 
arrangements for the sale of agricultural produce, particularly of 
agriculturists who would come within the purview of the Bombay 
Agricultural Debtors’ Relief Act, and who are allowed to' become 
nominal members for obtaining crop finance. 

The central bank of Dharwar district, viz., the Karnatak Central 
Co-operative Bank Ltd., Dharwar, was established in 1916, with 
a membership of 41 individuals and 71 societies and a working capital 
of Rs. 30,000. In 1938-39, membership stood at 718 individuals 
and 550 societies and the working capital at Rs. 43,79,430. By 
1950-51, the latest year for which figures are available, membership 
rose to 2,511 individuals, and 927 societies and working capital to 
Rs. 1,76,53,811. 

The following table shows the working of the bank for some of the 
years between 1938-39 and 1950-51 
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Joint Stock Banks : The following are the places in the district 
having banking ofiBces (other than co-operative banks) : Alnavar, 
Annigeri, Byadgi, Dharwar, Gadag-Betgeri, Haveri, Hubli, Konnur, 
Kundgol, Laxmeshwar, Masur, Nargund, Ranebennur, Savanur, 
Shirhatti. The table below gives the names of banks having offices 
in each of these places 

TABLE No. 9. 


DhahwahDistrict—Banking Offices (other than Co-operative) 

IN 1951. 


Names of places. 

Natoeg of Banins liaving 

1 offices. 

Nature of the office. 

Alnavar 

Bank of Citizens 

Branch OfSce. 

Annigeri 

Central Bank of India 

Sub-Pay OflSce. 

Byadgi 

(i) Canara Bank'ng Corpora¬ 
tion. 

Branch Office. 

i 

(t») Canara Indnstrial and 
Bank ng Syndicate. 

Do. 

Dharwar ... ... 

(i) Agricultural and Industrial 
Bank. 

Do. 


(ii) Bank of Citizens 

Do. 


(ni) Bank of Rural India 

Do. 


(fw) Canara Bank ... 

Do. 


(v) Canara Banking Corpora¬ 
tion. 

1 Do. 

1 


(vi) Canara Industrial and 
Banking Syndicate. 

Do. 

Gadag-Betgeri 

(i) Agricutural and Indus¬ 
trial Bank. 

Do. 


(t») Bank of Citizens 

Do. 


(m) Canara Industrial and 

Banking Syndicate. 

Do. 


(in) Central Bank of India 

Sub-Branch Office. 


(c) Imperial Bank of India 

1 

1 Treasury Pay Office. 


{vi) Punjab National Bank 

Branch Office. 

Haveri ... 

(i) Agricultural and Indus-j 
trial Bank. i 

Do. 


(ii) Canara Banking Corpora¬ 
tion. 

Do. 


(t»») Imperial Bank of India 

Pay Office. 
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Names of places. 

Names of Banks having 
offices. 

Nature of the cffice. 

Hubli 

(t) Agricultural and Industrial 
Bank. 

Branch Office. 


(ii) Bank of Citiions 

Do. 


(i/i) Bank of Karnatak 

Registered Office and 
Branch Office. 


(Si!) Bank of Maharaalilra 

Branch Office. 


(ii) Bank of Rural India 

Do. 


(sis) Ganara Bank 

Do. 


(vis) Canara Banking Corpora, 
tion, 

Do. 


(viii) Canara ImliiKfrial and 
Banking Syndicate. 

Do. 


{ix) Central Bank of India ... 

Sub-Branch Office. 


(») Hubli City Bank 

Registered Office. 


(xi) Imperial Bankofln'lia ... 

Branch Office. 


(»ii) Punjab National Bank ... 

Do. 

Konnur 

Hubli City Bank 

Pay Office. 

Kundgol 

Ban k of Karnatak 

Branch Office. 

Laxmeshwar ... 

Miraj State Bank ... 

Do. 

Masur 

Satara Swadeshi Commercial 
Bank. 

Do. 

Nargund 

Belgaum Bank 

Do. 

Ranebennur ... 

Imperial Bank of India 

pay Office. 

Savanur 

(s) Bank of Karnatak 

Branch Office. 


(si) Imperial Bank of India ... 

Sub-Pay Office. 

Shirhatti 

Sangli Bank 

Branch Office. 


It will be seen from the above table that only two banks, viz., 
the Bank of Karnatak and the Hubli City Bank, have their registered 
oflSces in the district- The rest having offices in the district are all 
banks with registered offices outside. 

The Bank of Karnatak, registered in September 1946, has 
Its registered office in Hubli. It is a non-scheduled bank having 
paid-up capital and reserves over Rs. 5 lakhs (1951). In 1951 it 
had six branch offices, one each at Hubli, Shahapur, Jamkhandi 
Banahatti, Kundgol and Savanur. Its total liabilities in that year 
stood at Rs. 18-62 lakhs with a paid up capital of 5-02 lakhs, reserves 
of Rs. 9,000 and deposits of Rs. 11*37 lakhs. 
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The Hubli City Bank, registered in April 1930, also has its 
registered office in Huhli, and, in 1951, had only one branch office. 
It is a non-scheduled Bank. Its total liabilities in 1951 stood at 
Rs, 8-30 lakhs with a paid-up capital of Rs. 0-86 lakhs, reserves of 
Rs. 16,000, and deposits of Rs. 6-68 lakhs. 


The following table shows the combined total of the assets and 
liabilities of the two banks registered in the district as they stood 
on 31st December 1951 ; — 


TABLE No. 10. 


Assets and Liabili¬ 
ties of Banks 
registered in 
Dharwai District. 


Assets and Liabilities of Banks with registered offices in 
Dharwar District (1951). 


Liabililies. 

Bb. 

A sects. 

Rs. 

Paid-up Capital 

5,88,000 

Cash in hand 

3,01,000 

ReBoi'Ves 

2,5.000 

Cash at Bunks 

■ 3 , 30,000 

Deposits— 

Fixed 

... 9,48,000 

Bills discounted and pur¬ 
chased. 

Loans and advances 

1,90,000 

11.53,000 

Sa-vings 

Current 

,,, 4,56,000 

... 2,61.000 

Investments— 

Other 

... I,:0,0i0 

Oovornment Seeuritios. 

5,08,000 

Olher liabilities 

... 2,44,000 

Others 

2,000 

Balance of Profit 

."0.000 

Other Aasetf. 

2,08,000 

Total ... 2f),92,000 

Total ... 

26,02,000 

Both the banks 

declared dividends in that year. The 

rate was 


2 I 2 per cent, for the Bank of Karnatak and 4 per cent, for the Hubli 
City Bank. 


Figures of deposit The amount of business done in the district by the two banks 
with branches of registered in the district is only a small fraction of the total banking 
outside Banks, bu.siness transacted in the area. There are 14 banks registered out¬ 
side, which have opened 36 branches at the 15 centres noted above. 
As published balance sheets for branch offices are not available, 
an estimate of their liabilities and assets is not possible. However, 
figures of deposits outstanding on the 31st of March in the years 
1948, 1949 and 1950, with the branches of twelve of the fourteen 
outside banks have been obtained and consolidated, and the results 
are given below 


TABLE No. 11. 


Dharwar District—Deposits made with the branches of 

TWELVE banks REGISTERED OUTSIDE THE DISTRICT 

AS ON 31st March in 1948, 1949 and 1950. 


Year. 

CiuTeiit. 

Fixed. 

Savings. 

OlherK, 

Total. 

31st March 1948 ... 
Slfit March 1949 ... 
Slst March 19,50 ... 

Bs. 

36,35,645 

36,67,945 

33.30,761 

Bs. 

38,23,194 

55,90,303 

59,,57.2S.5 

Bs. 

28,84,386 
40,69,958 
40,73,.554 

Bs. 

22,179 

18,444 

18;42S 

Bs. 

1.02,65,404 

1,33,46,650 

1,33,80,028 
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Government of India’s Scheme for Small Savings : Deposits 
with commeicial bunks, in their turn, repn^sent only a portion, 
albeit a considerable one, of the savings of the public. Two 
Government of India schemes liave gained in importance in recent 
years, and they are the Post Office Savings Banks and the 
National Savings Gertificates. The Post Office Savings Banks are 
particularly suited for the collection of savings in rural areas. As 
an agency of Government, they enjoy the confidence of the public 
which is specially valuable in areas where the banking habit is not 
Inlly developed or in times when, for any reason, there is a certain 
amount of mistrust about banks. They provide a large net-work 
of offices spread over the country and are also capable of being 
developed without considerable expense. Savings Bank activity 
constitutes one of the many functions of the Post Office and can, 
therefore, be carried on by it economically. Ordinary banking 
institutions cannot operate so economically as post offices in remote 
rural areas. 


It was during the first World War (1914-18), that Government 
started the issue of Post Office Cash Certificates. This was 
a measure to mobilise small savings. These certificates were of 
different denominations, viz., 10, 20, 50, 100, 500 and 1,000 rupees, 
and had a period of maturity of five j-ears. They were sold at 
a discount. The full amount of the denomination became payable 
after five years, but the certificates could be surrendered within 
one year for the amount originally paid, and after one year for 
vali.ie.s fixed in a schedule, the latter being so arranged as to 
induce the holder to retain the certificates for as long a period 
as possible. Similar certificates called “ Defence Savings 
Certificates ” were issued during the Second World War (1939-45) 
having a maturity period of ten years. In 1944, the scheme of 
National Savings Certificates having a maturity period of 12 years 
and bearing denominations of 5, 10, 50, 100, 500, 1,000 and 
5,000 rupees was introduced. One common feature of all these 
schemes was that the amount to be invested by any single individual 
was limited, and the interest earned was tax-free. 


The National Savings Certificates as at present issued yield simple 
interest at the rate of 4-1/6 per cent, if held for the full period of 
maturity, viz., 12 years. They can also be surrendered before the 
date of maturity for values fixed in a schedule. The earlier the 
surrender the less is the rate of interest yield. 

These certificates can be purchased from all branch post offices. 

In 1951, Government started the Ten-Year Treasury Savings 
Deposit Certificates. These are intended to give Government short¬ 
term finance for meeting their current e.xpenditure, and form a part 
of the floating debt of India. These are available at the Reserve 
Bank of India, branches of the State Bank of India doing treasury 
work and treasuries and sub-treasuries in Part A and B States. These 
deposits carry an interest of 3^ per cent, per annum payable every 
year. But if a person desires to have his capital back before the 
maturity period (ten years) a small discount is deducted from the 
interest by tlie Reserve Bank of India. 
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The amount standing to the credit of savings bank depositors 
all Dharwar post offices at the end of 31st March in 1950 w 
Rs. 48,71,284. In 1948 and 1949 the figures for the same date we: 
Rs. 39,96,275 and Rs. 47,12,449, respectively. The amount investe 
in the Dharwar district in National Savings Certificates Wi 
Rs. 6,66,165. The figures for 1949-50 and 1950-51 were Rs. 6,62,5f 
and Rs. 8,27,432 respectively. 


Insurance Companies ; Two insurance companies, viz., th 
United Karnatak Insurance Company, Ltd., and the Swaraj Lif 
Assurance Company, Ltd., have their registered offices in the distric 
at Dharwar. The first was registered in 1929 and the other in 1933. 


For the years 1939 and 1951, these two companies hai 
their paid-up capitals, life assurance funds and liabilities a 
under 


Paid-up capital 

1939 

United Karnatak 
Insurance Co., 
Ltd. 

Rs. 

41,705 

Swaraj Life Assu¬ 
rance Co., Ltd. 

Rs. 

30,293 


1951 

1,39,470 

1,16,410 

Life Assurance Fund 

1939 

49,433 

9,042 


1951 

4,99,941 

5,39,252 

Liabilities 

1939 

1,18,115 

78,671 

9> 

1951 

7,40,913 

8,73,673 


The following table gives a consolidated statement of liabilities 
and assets of the two companies for 1951 


TABLE No. 12. 


Dharwar District—Insurance Companies registered in 


Dharwar District (1951). 


Liabilities, 

Rs. 


Assets. 

Rs. 

Paid-up Capital .. 

2,55,880 

Loans 


1,72,232 

Life Assura nee 


Investments— 



Fund 

10,39,193 


Rs. 


Deposits 

4,172 

Govt. Securities . 

. 9,31,727 


Reserve Fund 

1,75,645 

Others 

. 2,26,959 


Liabilities in respect 





of outstanding 


Total 


11,58,686 

claims 

40,648 

Cash 


56,968 

Other liabilities . . 

99,012 

Other assets 


2,26,664 

Total . . 

16,14,550 


Total .. 

16,14,5.50 


Financial Assistance to Agriculture and Industry : Financial 
assistance to agriculture by the State is given by way of tagai loans 
which are granted under the Land Improvements Loans Act for 
improvement of land, and under the Agriculturists’ Loans Act for 
purchase of bullocks, fodder and agricultural implements. The grants 
of these loans have been liberalised during the last few years as part 
of the Grow More Food Campaign and to meet the increased demand 
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for them after the enforcement of the Bombay Money-lenders Act CHAPTER 7. 
in 1947, The following statement shows the amount of tagai loans 
advanced each year since 1946-47 as well as the recoveries up to FinancmT^Assist- 
1949-50 :— ANCE TO Actu- 

ClULTXJUfi 

The opening balance as on 1st April, 1946 was Rs. 3,65,122. Industry. 


Year. 



Advances during 

Recoveries during 




the year. 

the year. 




Rs. 

Rs. 

1946-47 



5,39,633 

46,598 

1947-48 


• • 

5,21,787 

1,30,277 

1948-49 

, , 


9,68,065 4,16,761 

1949-50 

. . 

. . 

17,44,892 

3,77,879 


Financial assistance to industries is given by the State under the 
State-Aid to Industries Rules, 1935. 


Loans are granted by the Department of Industries for starting Loans by Depart- 
new industries as well as for expansion and development of existing ment of Industries, 
industries on large and small scale basis for the following 
purposes 

(1) Construction of buildings, godowns, warehouses, tanks and 
other works necessary for industrial operations. 

(21 Purchase and erection of machinery, plant and appliances, 
and 

(3) Purchase of raw materials. 

Applicants have to produce adequate securities, personal or 
collateral or both. The rate of interest charged is 5% per cent. 

(compound) per annum, subject to a rebate of i per cent, if the 
payment of capital and interest is made by due dates for the period 
commencing from specified dates. The maximum period for 
repayment is 10 years. 

The amount of loans given in the district since the inception of 
the scheme till 1950 is shown below 


Year. 


1948 

1949 

1950 
1950 


Types of Industry. 

Amount of loan. 


Rs. 

Tanning 

.. 2,000 

Leather 

.. 3,000 

Tanning 

.. 1,500 

Leather 

.. 44,000 


Total .. 50,500 


Loans are granted to cottage and village industries by the Depart¬ 
ment of Industrial Co-operatives and Village Industries under the 
four schemes noted below 

(1) Scheme for grant of loans and subsidies to bona fide 
craftsmen and co-operative societies for purchase of tools, 
appliances, etc. 

Under this scheme financial assistance for purchase of tools and 
equipment and for working capital is granted to (1) bona fide 
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craftsmen preferably those who have been trained in the Govern¬ 
ment peripatetic schools or at the technical institutions recognised 
by Government, provided there is no co-operative society of the 
particular class of craftsmen in the area, or there is no possibility 
of organizing such a society within a reasonable period, and 
(2) co-operative societies having at least one-third of their members 
as bona-fide craftsmen or persons following subsidiary industries. 
The maximum grant is limited to Rs. 1,000 in the case of a bom-fide 
craftsman and to Rs. 10,000 in the case of a co-operative society. 
Half the grant can be sanctioned for purchase of tools and equip¬ 
ment and half for working capital. Of the amount sanctioneci for 
purchase of tools and equipment, a sum not exceeding 50 per cent, 
can be treated as a subsidy and the balance as a loan carrying interest 
at the rate of 4 per cent, per annum. The loans granted under this 
scheme are repayable within a period of five years. The societies 
repay the loans in equated 6 monthly instalments while craftsmen 
repay the loans in monthly instalments- 


Loans and Sub- (2) Scheme for grant of loans and subsidies to Backward Class 
sidies to Backward artisans for purchase of tools, appliances, etc. 

Class Artisans. 

Financial assistance under the scheme is sanctioned to Backward 
Class artisans in accordance with the rules contained in Govern¬ 
ment Resolution, Revenue Department, No. 4531/39, dated 25th 
july, 1947, for grant of loans and subsidies to bona-fide craftsmen 
ami co-operative societies subject to the following modifications, 
viz., (1) if a backward class artisan is trained in Government 
peripatetic schools or in technical institutions recognized by 
Government, the entire loan portion of the grant is sanctioned free 
of interest, and (2) if a Backward Class artisan has not received 
training in a peripatetic school or in a recognised technical institu¬ 
tion, 50 per cent, of the grant sanctioned for working capital is 
treated as a loan bearing interest at 4 per cent, per annum and the 
remaining portion of the loan is treated as free of interest. 


The concessions No. (1) and (2) mentioned above have also 
been extended to industrial co-operativ-es of Backward Class 
artisans. The concessions mentioned in (1) above are allowed to 
those co-operative societies at least 50 per cent, of whose members 
are Backward Class artisans trained at the Government peripatetic 
schools or recognized technical institutions. The concessions 
mentioned in No. (2) above arc allowed to those co-operative 
societies at least 75 per cent, of whose members are untrained 
Backward Class artisans. 


Assistance to (3) Scheme for grant of assistance to educated unemployed to 

educated un- start or develop cottage industries. 
employed. 


The educated unemployed who have studied up to Matric or 
passed the Regional Final Examination and who are ordinarily 
below the age of 40 are eligible for financial assistance to the extent 
of Rs- 1,000 and in special cases not exceeding Rs. 2,000 in each case. 
An amount not exceeding 50 per cent, of the grant sanctioned can 
be treated as subsidy and the remaining portion of the grant is 
treated as loan free of interest. 3'he loan is made repayable within 
a period of 5 years by equal monthly instalments. There is no 
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provision under the scheme for taking security either in the form CHAPTER 7. 

of irersonal sureties or mortgage of immovable property in respect Finance. 

of the finance sanctioned under the scheme. Financial Assist¬ 

ance TO Aohi- 

(4) Scheme for grant of Haskell or Nutan Ghanis on loan-cum- 

subsidy basis. Loans and Sub¬ 

sidies to encourage 

This scheme is meant to induce telis (oilmen) to use improved use of new ghanis. 
types of ghanis in preference to the old, less productive ghanis. 

The improved types of ghanis, namely Haskell and nutan ghanis, are 
the result of the scheme for mechanical and chemical investigations 
and field test for experimental work and appliances, in regard to 
the village oil industry, sanctioned by the Government of Bombay 
in 1937. The first Haskell ghani was constructed in 1940. 

According to the scheme sanctioned in 1941 the ghani was to be 
supplied to hereditary telis after getting necessary agreements 
executed by them with a stipulation that if after a trial of three 
months they were satisfied with the working of the ghani and were 
convinced of its advantage, they would purchase it at half the cost. 

The remaining half of the cost was to be treated as subsidy from 
Government. The cost to be recovered from the teli was to be 
treated as loan from Government free of interest to be repaid by 
him in monthly instalments of Rs. 5. The telis are also eligible for 
financial assistance up to Rs. 1,000 for the purchase of raw materials 
and for working capital. The repayment of loan is spread over 
a period not exceeding five years and in equal monthly instalments, 

Payment of the first instalment commences after three months from 
the date of disbursement of loan- The improved ghanis are also 
supplied to co-operative societies of telis under similar terms and 
conditions. The department of Industrial Go-operatives and Village 
Industries is authorized to sell ghanis to societies having mixed 
membership of consumers, sympathisers, oilmen, hereditary or 
otherwise, at full cost after meeting the needs of the societies of 
telis and hereditary telis. The niltan ghanis are supplied to telis 
and their co operative societies on loan-cum-subsidy basis and the 
element of subsidy is not more than one-fourth of the total cost or 
Rs. 75, whichever is less. 


The amount of loans given in the district to cottage and village Statistics of loans 
industries both to individuals and to societies from the inception vuiage^%%sMes. 
of the scheme till 1950, is given below 

Names of Societies and number of Amount of loans granted 

individuals. in Rs. 

Hubli Gramodyogik Sahakari Sangh Ltd., Hubli .. 5,000 

Artisans, 25 ,. .. .. 23,050 

Educated unemployed .. .. .. 6,000 

Backward Class artisans ,. ., ., 1,875 
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Private I.imited Comi’ANIES : Thirty-six private limited 
companies, incorporated in the district, were on the register during 
the year 1951. The oldest of them was registered in 1928, a second 
one in 1933 and the third in 1937. Tlie rest were registered between 
1941 and 1951. Four companies were registered in 1951; 5 in 
each of the years 1943, 1946, 1947 and 1948; 2 in each of the years 
1944 and 1950 and one in each of the years 1942, 1945 and 1951— 
totalling 31 companies. The year of registration of two companies 
could not be traced. 

Classification of the companies according to the nature of business 
showed that 18 belonged to the group of manufacturing, 10 to that 
of transport, and the rest to various other groups like trading, oil- 
mills, etc. The 18 companies of the manufacturing group could be 
further classified as shown below 


Chemicals and Allied Trades .. .. 6 

Printing, Publishing and Stationery .. .. 3 

Public Utility (Electricity) .. ..2 

Match .. .. 1 

Miscellaneous •. .. 6 


Total .. 18 


The paid-up caiMtal of 33 out of the 36 companies amounted to 
Rs. 19,90,490 during 1951.® Information for the remaining three 
was not available. The shareholders numbered 643 individuals 
who among them held 51,777 ordinary, 88 preference and 200 deferred 
shares- A large number of the orainary shares were of the face 
value of Rs. 100 or 50. 

Of the total paid up capital, companies of the manufacturing group 
numbering 15 (the three companies for which information was not 
available belonged to this group) accounted for Rs. 10,97,746 and 
companies of the trading group for Rs. 4,59,390. 

PuBiJC Tjmited Companies : Public limited companies other than 
banking and insurance companies, registered in the district 
numbered 37 during the year 1951. The oldest of them was 
registered in 1876 and this was the Dharwar Vyaparottejak Co. Ltd. 
Six more companies were added up to 1900; only three between 
1900 and 1940; and twenty-four between 1940 and 1950. Of the 
companies registered in the last period, 4 were registered up to 
1945, 7 in 1946, 6 in 1947, 4 in 1948, 2 in 1949 and 1 in 1950. 
The year of registration of three comxianies could not be traced- 

Of the 37 companies, three were noU-profit-making companies, 
as they were associations of traders. Classification of the remaining 
34 according to the nature of business showed that 22 belonged to 
the manufacturing group, 6 belonged to trading, 4 to oil mills 
and 2 to the miscellaneous ^oup. Of the manufacturing companies 
9 belonged to the group of Cotton Ginning, Pressing and Baling, 
5 to that of Printing, Publishing and Stationery, 3 to that of 

•For one company the flguret for 1950 have been taken, inatead of for 
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Chemicals and Allied Trades, and 5 to various other groups. Non- 
profit-making companies apart, which have no paid up capital but 
only subscriptions or entrance fees, details of paid-up capital, 
deposits and loans and total liabilities were available for only 
28 companies out of tbe 34, for the year 1951, and for one company 
for the year 1950. For five companies information was not avail¬ 
able for either of the two years. 

The financial resources of these 29 companies can be seen from the Financial resources, 
figures of paid-up capital, deposits, loans, and total liabilities given 
below for the year 1951, including the figures of one company for 


year 1950* 


Rs. 

Paid-up Capital 

■ • . 

. 38,46,162 

Deposits 


. 2,50,748 

Loans 

• • • 

. 10,55,774 

fOther Liabilities 

Total Liabilities 

. 22,05,137 

. 73,57,821 


CHAPTER 7. 
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It is seen from the figures given above that deposits as a source 
of company finance play no significant part' Even with regard to 
loans, they figured in the balance sheets of only four or five com- 
panies ; the rest of the companies did not show any loans in their 
balance sheets. 

As may be expected, companies belonging to the manufacturing 
group contributed most of the amount invested in all the companies 
together. The percentage actually worked out at 90. The table 
below shows the total liabilities (i.e., paid-up capital, deposits, loans 
and other liabilities) of 29 companies (for which alone figures are 
available). The figures are shown under the main groups among 
which the companies fall : — 


TABLE No. 13. 

Dharwar District—The Total Liabilities of 29 out of 34 Public 
Limited Companies during the year 1951. 


Class of Com¬ 
pany. 

Paid-up 

Capital, 

l>eposi(«. 

Loam?. 

Oilier 

Liabilities.! 

Total 

Liabilities. 


Bb. 

Bb. 

Eb. 

Bs. 

Bs. 

Manufa c t u ri n g 

33,01,320 

1,46,845 

10,44,174 

20,03,149 

64,95,488 

Companies.^ 
Trading Com- 

2,46,822 

4,074 


43,146 

2,94,042 

panics. 

Oil Mills Com. 

2,98,020 

99,829 

11,600 

1,.')8,&42 

6,68,291 

panics. 






Total ... 

38,46,162 

2 ,50,748 

10,56,774 

22,05,137 

73,57,821 


“These figures have been compiled from published balance sheets. Most 
of these balance sheets refer to the year ending on 31st December 1951, but in 
some cases they were for years ending on some other dates. 


IThis includes Reserve and Depreciation Funds, provision for taxes, unclaimed 
dividends, etc. 

fOne company of a miscellaneous nature Is Included under "Manufacturing 
Companies” but its figures do not make much difierence In the total, 
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CHAPTER 7. The working of these companies showed that 15 of them realised 
_ profits and 14 suffered losses during the year 1951. According to 

PublicT'^Limited balance-sheets of these companies, the net profits of the 

Companies. 1^ companies amounted to Rs. 2,35,264 and the net losses of the 
Financial resources. 14 companies to Rs. 1,60,917 leaving a net profit of Rs. 74,347 for 
all the 29 companies together. This net profit is 2*2 per cent, of 
the paid-up capital of the 29 companies. 


The shares of these companies were held by 4,651 individuals. 
The number of shares was 1,38,896 consisting of 1,31,600 ordinary, 
4,296 preference and 300 deferred shares. 


As has been shown already, only ten of the existing companies 
were registered before 1940. Their financial resources on 31st 


December 1939, are shown below ; — 

Rs. 

Paid-up Capital , . , , 5,24,025 

Deposits .. .. 62,271 

Loans .. , . 64,800 

Other Liabilities .. .. 1,77,449 


Total Liabilities .. 8,28,545 


It is possible that actually more companies than the ten mentioned 
above were functioning during the year 1939, but some may have 
gone out of existence subsequently. No information of any kind, 
however, regarding such companies could be obtained. 
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Trade and commerce rank next only to agriculture as an impor¬ 
tant source of livelihood for people in Dharwar District. It 
provided, according to the 1951 census statistics, livelihood to 1,13,885 
persons or 7'2 per cent, of the total population, and subsidiary means 
of livelihood to 15,792 persons. Of persons deriving their sole live¬ 
lihood from commerce, 30,960 were self-supporting persons, 
7,371 earning dependants, and 75,554 non-earning dependants. 

The table below gives the number of self-supporting persons 
engaged in various trades in the Dharwar district (1951) 

TABLE No. 1. 

Number of Self-Supporting Persons engaged in various trades in 
Dharwar District (1951). 



Sub-Divisions. 1 

Employers. 

Employees. 

Inde¬ 

pendent 

workers. 

Total. 

1 

Retail trade otherwise unclassified 

374 

l,r)03 

4,789 

6,666 

2. 

Retail trade in foodstuffs (including 
beverages and narcotics). 

526 

1,396 

13,722 

15,644 

3. 

Retail trade in fuel (including petrol) 

130 

28.5 

708 

1,123 

4. 

Retail trade in textile and leather goods 

417 

699 

2,178 

3,194 

6. 

Wholesale trade in foodstuffs 

134 

404 

632 

1,070 

6. 

Wholesale trade in commodities other 
than foodstuffs. 

76 

100 

238 

414 

7. 

Real Estate ,. 



1 

1 

8. 

Insurance ,. 


43 

19 

62 

9, 

Moneylending, banking and other 
financial business. 

210 

1,366 

1,210 

2,786 


Total for aU groups .. 

1,867 

5,696 

23,397 

30,960 


Of the total of 30,960 persons, 8,586 persons were from rural 
areas and the remaining 22,374 from urban areas. This brings home 
the fact that trade and commerce are located mainly in the urban 
areas. Twenty-six thousand six hundred and twenty-seven (26,627) 
are employed in the retail trade and 1,484 in the wholesale trade 
and the remaining 2,849 in other forms of business. The over¬ 
whelming importance of independent workers can be seen from 
their large number in both the retail and wholesale trades. 
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The number of people engaged in trade and commerce has shown 
great increase between 1881 and 1951. Dharwar has been quite 
famous for its trading and commercial activities since olden days. 
Due to the absence of a common method of presenting occupational 
data in decennial census returns, a comprehensive picture of changes 
in occupational pattern from decade to decade cannot be attempted. 
The census of 1881 shows 3,704 productive workers engaged in 
commerce, which comes to 0-41 per cent, of the total population 
of the district. The census of 1951 shows 30,960 self-supporting 
persons, which amounts to 1-96 per cent, of the total population. 
The number of trade centres and the volume of trade too show con¬ 
siderable increase during the same period. 

Trade has undergone not only growth in volume but also change 
in pattern and organization. Vast and rapid improvement in 
transport, popularity of machine-made goods, Indian and foreign, 
development of industries, big and small, round about Hubli, and 
the growing importance of commercial crops such as cotton, ground¬ 
nut, sesamum, chillies, etc., have all influenced this transformation. 

Hubli City, which is the hub of rail roads and highways, 
functions as an entrepot for the district. It lies on the Poona- 
Bangalore line of the Southern Railways and is a junction of three 
branch lines. It has direct connection with Bombay, the main 
trading centre of the State. Many of the taluka headquarters not 
connected by railway have easy access by means of good roads to 
the Hubli Railway Station. Other main centres of trade are 
located naturally at the transport junctions, e.g., Dharwar, Gadag, 
Byadgi, Haveri and Ranebennur. 

The chief articles of imdort in the district are building materials, 
metals, domestic furniture and utensils, grocery and items of food, 
drugs and medicines, implements and appliances, cloth, toys, fuel, 
and a number of toilet articles such as soaps, hair oils, perfumes, 
scents, etc. Of building materials, teak wood, rafters, posts, small 
cross rafters and bamboos arc imported from Kanara and Belgaum. 
Nails, screws, and other iron articles are brought by the local 
dealers from Bombay. In normal years little grain is imported into 
the district. Among other food and grocery items, coriander seed 
(havif) is imported from Hyderabad, Bellary (Mysore) and Indore 
(M.B.) ; gram and gram pulse from Punjab, Pepsu, Uttar Pradesh 
and Madhya Pradesh; lur from Bijapur, Sholapur, Hyderabad and 
Uttar Pradesh; green gram from Bijapur, Hyderabad, Tan jore (Mad¬ 
ras ) and Mysore; kidney bean from Bijapur; coconuts from Arsikere 
(Mysore); coconut oil from Travancore-Cochin; gul from 
Kolhapur, Belgaum, Ahmednagar and Madras; kerosine oil from 
Bombay via Marmagoa; betelnuts from Karwar (Kanara) and 
Sagar (Mysore) ; pepper from Karwar (Kanara) ; sugar from 
Bijapur, Kolhapur, Hospet (Mysore), Phaltan (Satara North), 
Hyderabad, Pandharpur, Mysore, Poona, Belapur (Ahmednagar) 
and Kanpur (U.P.) ; onions from Bijapur; garlic from Belgaum; 
turmeric from Sangli (Satara South) ; salt from Goa and Bombay; 
fish from Karwar (Kanara District) and tobacco from Nipani 
(Belgaum District). Gold and silver bars are imported from 
Bombay. Sheets of brass, copper, iron and tin are also brought 
from Bombay. Of dressing materials, handloom products such 
as khans, saris and dhoties are imported from Adoni (Andhra), 
Rabkavi (Bijapur), Mahalingpur (Bijapur), Jamkhandi (Bijapur)1 
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Mahindargi (Sholapur) and Desnur (Belgaum) ; powerloom saris 
(silk and cotton) and bodice cloth are imported from Ichalkaranji 
(KoUiapur) and Hospet (Mysore) ; handloom rumals from Palkol 
(Andhra) ; handloom saris and turbans from Jammalmadagu 
(Cuddappah District) ; handloom bedsheets, chaddars and bed¬ 
spreads from Calicut (Madras) ; and silk cloths from Bangalore and 
Mysore. Mill-made shirting, coating, longcloth, mull and chaddars 
are imported from Bombay and Sholapur ; dhoties from Ahmedabad, 
Sholapur and Bombay; unbleached bedsheets from Bangalore; 
ciieets from Bombay and Ahmedabad; and fancy cloths from 
Bombay and Ahmedabad. Woollen rugs are imported from Bombay, 
Bangalore, Kanpur (Uttar Pradesh) and Dhariwal (East Punjab) 
and woollen coating from Bombay, Bangalore, Kanpur (Uttar 
Pradesh), Dhariwal (E. Punjab) and Amritsar (E. Punjab). Of 
the other commodities, dru^s and medicines are imported from 
Bombay, Baroda, Calcutta, Ahmednagar and Mysore; agricultural 
implements from Bombay and Poona; gold ornaments from 
Karwar (Kanara) and Kolhapur; silver ornaments from Karwar 
(Kanara), Kolhapur, Bangalore and Madras; hardware mostly from 
Bombay and a small quantity from Bhadravati (Mysore) ; glass and 
Chinaware from Ogalewadi (Satara South) and Mysore; toilet 
goods from Mysore and Bombay; and ready-made clothes from 
Madras and Bangalore. Toys are brought from Bombay and 
Madras. Firewood is partly brought from the Kanara forests and 
partly gathered in small quantities from local forests and fields. 

Cotton is the most important of the commodities exported out of 
the district. This was the condition even at the time of the com¬ 
pilation of the old Dharwar Gazetteer, i.e., about the year 1884. 
The average annual production of cotton in the district over the 
last ten years has been estimated at 1,20,000 bales of 400 lbs. each. 
About 95 per cent, of this quantity is exported out of the district 
and about 5 per cent, is consumed by the local mills and small 
consumers. The actual quantities exported to various consuming 
centres as estimated by the Marketing Inspector, Dharwar, is shown 
below 


TABLE No. 2. 

Exports of Cotton from Dharwar District. 


Destination. 

Quantity 
in bales. 

Bombay 

.. 60,000 

Ahmedabad 

.. 6,000 

Sholapur 

.. 8,000 

Cokak (Belgaum) 

.. 4,000 

Madras 

.. 6,000 

Coimbatore (Madras) 

.. 1,000 

Kanpur (Uttar Pradesh) 

.. 5,000 

Ujjain (Madhya Bharat) 

.. 6,000 

Bangalore (Mysore), Davangeri (Mysore), 
Barsi (Sholapur), etc. 

4,700 


Almost half of the cotton grown in this district is exported to 
Bombay; and small quantities are exported to the mills in Ahmed¬ 
abad, Sholapur and Belgaum in Bombay State, Kanpur (U.P.), 
Ujjain (M.B.), and Coimbatore, Madras, Bangalore, etc., in south 
India. 

1.-B Vf 2-28a 
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8. The important wholesale cotton markets of the district are HubJi, 
Gadag, Dharwar, Kancbennur, Nargund and Annegeri, and the 
cotton grown in the district i.s moved to these centres from where 
they are re-exported to the consuming centres. These markets are 
now regulated by the application to them of the Bombay Agricul¬ 
tural Produce Markets Act of 1939. The markets at Gadag and 
Hubli were regulated first in the year 1938 under the old Bombay 
Cotton Markets Act of 1927 and were brought under the Act of 1939 
in the year 1942. Nargund was brought under regulation in the 
year 1947, Annegeri in 1948, Dharwar in 1949 and Ranebennur in 
1950.“ 

The cultivators bring their cotton (both ginned and unginned 
in docras)\ in bullock carts to the markets. The purchasers of cotton 
fall into three categories, viz., (1) those who purchase the cotton 
and sell it to other traders or consumers; (2) those who act as 
commission agents to other traders or consumers; and (3) paid 
employees of textile mills and outside firms, Indian and foreign, 
dealing in cotton. The produce is sold to these purchasers through 
adatijas (brokers or “ general commission agents ”, as they are called 
under the Agricultural Produce Markets Rules, 1941) who act on 
behalf of the grower. The cotton is ginned and pressed locally 
before it is sent out of the district. Often financial accommodation 
is provided to the growers by the local dealers and commission 
agents against cotton stored in their godowns. The application of 
tlie Bombay Agricultural Markets Act of 1939 has considerably 
improved the marketing practices in this district.^ 

As has already been described in ciiapter 5, on 'Agriculture', 
the old varieties of cotton, viz., Kumpta and Dharwar, were 
first replaced by the improved varieties of Jayawant and Upland, 
which in their turn deteriorated and yielded place to still better 
varieties, namely, Jayadhar and Laxmi. Due to shortage of suita¬ 
ble cotton in India, the latter have now assumed great trade 
importance. Their prices touched record levels in 1951-52, when 
Jayadhar was sold at Rs. 1,400 irer khandi and Laxmi at Rs. 2,000 
per khandi. These prices, however, fell in the next year to Rs. 700 
and Rs. 800 respectively. 

The entire cotton produce of Dharwar is now consumed by Indian 
mills, and nothing of it is exported out of India. Cotton to 
Bombay is now sent by three routes, namely, (1) by rail via Poona 
or Hotgi; (2) by rail cum sea via Londa and Mormiigoa ; and (3) 
by the Poona-Bangalore National Highway. The old route by road 
cum sea via Kumpta is not at present in use. The railway freight 
via Poona-Hotgi before World War II was about Rs. 5 per bale, 
but it has since increased to Rs. 11. The cost by road comes to 
Rs. 12 per bale. Movement by the rail cum sea route via Londa and 


* In addition to the regulations enforced by the State Government, the 
Government of India also issued an order in 1950 regulating the disposal and 
movement of cotton. Under this order, floor and ceiling prices were prescribed. 
Trading was permissible only within those limits. This order has been revised 
from time to time according to exigencies of supply and other considerations. 

t “ Docra ” is also called “ andagi ”. In the case of iinginned cotton, it 
weighs 12 quarters and in that of ginned cotton 6 quarters, 

tDetails of the working of the Agricultural Produce Markets Act are given 
at p. 438. 
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Mormugoa or the road route is not undertaken unless there is 
difficulty in getting railway transport although the freight eharge is 
only Rs. S per bale. The quantity moved by these routes is not 
much, being hardly 10 per cent, in each case. Movement to other 
places in India takes place entirely by rail. 

Of other exports, handloom kham go to almost all districts of 
the Bombay State, particularly to the neighbouring districts of 
Karnatak and Maharashtra, Cardamom, which is imported from 
Karwar, is re-exported to Belgaum, Miraj (Satara South), Poona, 
Sangli (Satara South), Ko'hapur, Bombay, Agra (U. P.), Kanpur (U. P.) 
and Allahabad (U, P.). Bctelnuts are sent to Bijapur and Belgaum; 
chillies to Bijapur, Bombay, Travancore-Cochin, Madras and Goa; 
groundnuts to Bombay, Sholapur, Adoni (Andhra), Wadi (Hyderabad), 
Kurnool (Andhra), Akola (Madhya Pradesh) and Davangeri (Mysore); 
and safflower to Poona, Bijapur, Satara (S.) and Bombay. Among 
foodgrains, in normal times, wheat is sent to Belgaum, Satara (S.), 
Poona and Thana; jowar to various places in Gujarat and 
Maharashtra; ragi to Ratnagiri, Surat and Belgaum; savi to Bombay, 
Nasik, Belgaum and Surat; and navani to Belgaum, Nasik and 
Bombay. Brass and copper pots are sent to Bijapur, Sholapur, 
Belgaum, Bangalore, Mysore, Madras, Hyderabad and some other 
places in south India. Ghee (clarified butter) is sent in small 
quantities to Bombay. Hides and horns are sent in large quantities 
to Madras, and in small quantities to Bombay. General engineering 
goods, such as iron and steel safes, cabinets, cash boxes, steel furni¬ 
ture and agricultural implements are sent from this district to 
Bijapur, Belgaum and the Maharashtra districts. Raw wool is 
exported to' Bombay, Bangalore and Madras. Fertilisers are sent to 
coffee and tea plantations at Chikmaglur (Mysore), Nilgiris 
(Madras) and Coorg (Madras); and also to the paddy-growing 
areas of the Bombay State. 

Dbarwar district is known for its export of timber to various places. 
The three stations of Hubli, Dbarwar and .\lnavar act as distributing 
centres for this timber. Teak and matti wood is sent to Sholapur, 
Sangli (Satara South), Kolhapur, Miraj (Satara South), Bijapur, Bagal • 
kot, Guntakal (Madras), Bellary (Mysore) and Kopbal (Hyderabad); 
teak only is exported to Bangalore, Davangeri (Mysore) and 
Bombay; sesum wood to Madras and Masulipattam (Madras) ; and 
kindal and matti wood to Belgaum. 

^Centres of wholesale trade, known as padmuU (wholesale) bazars, 
play the most important part in assembling and distributing agricul¬ 
tural and other goods in this district. Retail trade is also carried on to 
some extent in these centres. The following is a list of the whole¬ 
sale markets showing the commodities handled by them 
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Hubli 


Dharwar 

Gadag 

Byadgi 

Haveri 

Ranebennur 


.. Cotton, groundnut, cotton seed, timber, fire¬ 
wood, groundnut oil, copper and brass 
wares, handloom female dresses, jaggery 
and betelnuts. 

.. Cotton, cotton seed, groundnut, and kardi 
seed. 

Cotton, cotton seed, groundnut, and kardi 
seed, groundnut and handloom cloth. 

,. Chillies and betelnut. 

Groundnut seed and cardamom. 

.. Cotton, cotton seed and groundnut seed. 
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Nargund 

Annegeri 

Yalvigi 

Kundgol 

Savanur 

Hole Alvir 


Cotton and groundnut seed. 
Cotton. 

Til seeds. 

Cotton and groundnut seed. 
Groundnut seed. 

Groundnut seed. 


In regard to certain specified produce, the markets at Hubli, 
Gadag, Nargund, Annigeri, Byadgi and Dharwar have been brought 
under regulation by the application of the Bombay Agricultural 
Produce Markets Act of 1939. Sales at these centres are made by the 
conventional auction system, and rates of brokerage and other 
charges are fixed by the traders taking into consideration the rates 
prevailing at other centres for the same commodities. 

An EFFORT WAS MADE as far back as the early thirties of this century 
towards regulation of markets in this district. At first, cotton was 
the commodity brought under regulation by the Bombay Cotton 
Markets Act (XVII) of 1927. The markets of Hubli and Gadag were 
brought under the operation of this Act in the year 1938. Sub¬ 
sequently, the Bombay Agricultural Produce Markets Act (XXII) of 
1939 was enacted to bring all other agricultural commodities also 
under regulation. But because of monopoly procurement and ration¬ 
ing of cereals introduced as a war and post-war measure by the 
State Government, actual effect could not be given to this Act in 
any large measure, because if cereals were not included in the regu¬ 
lation, most of the markets were likely to be rendered financially 
uneconomic. The old markets at Hubli and Gadag were brought 
under the new Act in the year 1942 when only trade in cotton was 
regulated. In the year 1948-49 groundnut, safflower and sesamum 
were also brought under regulation in Hubli and groundnut and 
safflower in Gadag. The year 1947-48 saw the extension of regula¬ 
tion to the markets at Nargund, Annigeri, Dharwar and Byadgi. 
The commodities under regulation were: in Nargund, cotton, 
groundnut, safflower, tur, mug, beans and udid; in Dharwar, 
cotton, groundnut and safflower; in Annigeri, cotton, safflower, 
groundnut, gram, linseed and castorseed; and in Byadgi, chillies. 

Proposals for regulating other markets in the district are now 
(1953) pending before the State Government. Under the Act, the 
State Government may proclaim any area as a “market area” in 
respect of all or any of the kinds of agricultural produce specified 
and establish a market committee for that area. This market 
committee, when so required by the State Government, has to 
establish a market in the area providing for facilities in connection 
with the purchase and sale of the agricultural produce concerned. 

Each market committee, as laid down in the Rules framed under 
the Act, is composed of 15 members of whom 6 are elected by the 
organisations of agriculturists operating in the market area, 
or, where no such organisations exist, agriculturists residing in the 
market area; 5 from licensed traders in the market area, 2 from 
the local authorities, and 3 nominated by Government. The 
market committee enforces various provisions of the Act and regu¬ 
lates trading practices. It licenses all traders, general commission 
agents, brokers, weighmen, hamals and cartmen, and recovers licence 
fees from them; and also lays down regulations relating to 
their practices. It has put down a number of undesirable practices 
which were previously in vogue. The growers bring cartloads of 
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their agricultural produce to the yard and a cess is collected by the 
market committee on each cart. Soon after the carts laden with 
the produce reach the godowns of the general commission agents 
{aclatyas, as they are commonly known), they are unloaded and 
the produce are weighed by licensed weighmen in the presence of 
the seller and the commission agent. The weights are entered by 
the weighmen in weighment slips in triplicate. The first copy is 
given to the seller, the second to the eommission agent and the 
third to the office of the Market Committee for record. The pro¬ 
duce is sold either by open auction or by open agreement and not 
by secret signs. Immediately after the bargain is struek, an agree¬ 
ment is entered into and signed by the seller, buyer and the com¬ 
mission agent in the presence of an official of the market commit¬ 
tee ; and the contract shows the quality, quantity and rates settled 
for the commodity; and no variation is allowed afterwards. A copy 
of the agreement is given to the market committee office. The 
sale proceeds are given to the seller immediately after the delivery 
after deducting all merchandising charges, viz., commission, insu¬ 
rance, brokerage, hamali, godown rent and charges for weighment, 
sieving, surveying and stocking, the rates of which are fixed by 
the committee. No kind of unauthorized trade allowances or 
deductions are allowed by the committee. The market committee 
also displays the prices of commodities ruling not only in that 
particular market but also those in other important outside markets, 
and items of news which might benefit both the sellers and the 
buyers. The market committee arbitrates in disputes between the 
two parties arising out of quality, containers and trade allowances. 
Usually such disputes are speedily settled. 

Ilubli, one of the oldest cotton markets of the district, had been 
under regulation as regards cotton under the Bombay Cotton 
Markets Act of 1927 since 1938, and was brought under the Bombay 
Agricultural Produce Markets Act of 1939 in 1942. In 1948-49, 
regulation was extended to groundnut, safflower and sesamum. 
The area under this market comprises the talukas of Hubli, 
Kalghatgi and Shiggaon. It has got a yard of 56 acres at the head 
office at Hubli. It has also a subsidiary market at Yalvigi, which 
is an imiiortant trade centre. In the year 1951-52, arrivals in the 
Hubli market and the Yalvigi sub-market were as follows 
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TABLE No. 3. 


Arrivals in Hubli Market (1951-52). 


.— 

Hubli. 

' Yalvigi, 

1. 

Cotton (unginned) 

90,478 

(andagia)* 

1.144 

iandagia)* 

2. 

Cotton (ginned) 

47,014 

(andagis)* 

12 

(andagis)* 

3. 

Groundnut (unshelled) ... 

97,252 

(bags)t 

27,926 

{bag8)'|- 

4. 

Groundnut (shelled) 

234 

(ba.gs)t 

•••»*, 


e. 

Sesamum 

169 

(bags)t 



6. 

Safflower 

5,764 

(bags)t 

3,301 

(bags)t 


® Andagi is also called docra. In the case of unginned cotton, it weighs 
i2 quarters, and in that of ginned cotton 6 quarters, 
f One bag is equal to 

1 Bombay Maund in the case of groundnut (unshelled). 

2i Bombay Maunds in the case of groundnut (shelled). 

2/4 Bombay Maunds in the case of safflower. 

2 Bombay Maunds in the case of sesamum. 
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Tliere were under licence 399 buyers, 73 general commission 
agents, 2 brokers. 111 weighmen, 88 hamals, 85 cartmen, 
226 persons owning public carriers (motor trucks) and 642 assistants 
of traders. The income of the market committee in the year 1951-52 
was Rs. 47,584 and the expenditure amounted to Rs. 44,986 
leaving behind a surplus of Rs. 2,598. 

It has been estimated by the Karnatak Chamber of Commerce 
that the turnover in this market is 32,000 bales of cotton and 
30,000 bags of groundnut, valued at Rs. 1,66,00,000. The goods 
brought to the market are stored in the godowns of the general 
commission agents on payment of charges. Sometimes goods are 
also stored in the compounds of ginning factories, old dwelling 
houses, unusable shops and underground cellars. The Hubli Co¬ 
operative Cotton Sale Society Ltd. also acts as a general commis¬ 
sion agent. The market committee publishes in local Kanruida 
dailies the daily rates of commodities ruling in the market. 

Gadag, another old cotton market of the district, had also been 
regulated under the Bombay Cotton Markets Act of 1927 in the 
year 1938 and was brought under the Act of 1939 in 1942. It was 
regulated only for cotton till 1948 when groundnut and safflower 
were also brought under regulation. The area under the Gadag 
market extends over Gadag and Ron talukas and Mundargi Feta. 
It has a big market yard at Gadag proper and there arc sub-yards 
at Mulgund, Mundargi, Hole Alur, Gajendragad and Naregal, 
which also are wholesale trade centres for all or any of the regulated 
commodities in this market area. In addition to these yards two 
more sub-yards have been opened at Ron and Sudi and the proposals 
to declare them as sub-yards are under consideration. The follow¬ 
ing figures show the quantities of arrivals in the various yards in 
the year 1951-52 

TABLE No. 4. 


Arrivals in Gadag Markets (1951-52). 


Market and 

Kapas 

Lint 

Groundnut (bags).* 

Safflower 

Snb-Market. 

Doorae** 

Dooms.* 

Shelled. 

Unahelled. 

bags.* 

1. Gadag 

1,12,281 

65,608 

8,731 

6,62,638 

19,589 

2. Mulgund 




34,168 

90 

3. Mundargi 




1,26,564 

1,129 

4. Ron 

6,015 



6,351 

267 

6. Hole Alur 



34 

1,22,851 

953 

6. Naregal 

4,426 

. 


26,330 


7. Gajendragad 

. 


283 

1,46,413 

6 

8. Sudi 



426 

14,034 


Tota 1 ... 

1,22,722 

65.608 

9,474 

11,28,339 

22,033 


* For the weight of docras and bags, see footnote on pp. 436 and 489 
respectively. 
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The Committee issued licences, during 1951-52, to 919 tiaders, 
240 general commission agents, 89 weighmen, 54 cartmen, 275 
hamals and 920 assistants of traders and general commission agents 
functioning in the market. In the year 1951-52, the income of the 
committee was Rs. 1,01,871 and expenditure Rs. 63,807, leaving 
a surplus of Rs. 38,064 to be added to the permanent fund of 
Rs. 2,06,842. The market committee has arranged for the grading 
of kapas of the Laxmi and Jayadhar varieties received for sale at 
the co-operative sale societies at Gadag, Ron, Naregal and also at 
the Gadag Cotton Market Association, Gadag. In the case of 
groundnut and safflower, the market committee has fixed a rate 
of deduction for refraction and dirt. The committee arranges for 
special auctions for the graded cotton at the premises of the 
co-operative sale societies. The committee has constructed a big 
sale hall at the Gadag market which facilitates the auction system. 
The commodities are stored in this market in the same manner as 
in Hubli. 

A cotton market has been in e.xistence at Dharwar for long though 
it is less important than the markets at Hubli and Gadag. It was 
brought under regulation in the year 1947-48. Its area extends over 
the Dharwar tahika and 8 villages of the Navalgund taluka. It 
has got a market yard in the heart of the town, measuring about 
R> acres. The commodities under regulation are cotton, groundnut 
and safflower. Estimated arrivals for the year 1951-52 were : 
cotton, 17,995 docras groundnut, 62,555 bags*; safflower, 12,262 
bags.* 

In 1951-52, the Committee issued licences to 59 traders, 33 general 
commission agents, 3 weiglinien, 59 hamals and 17 cartmen. This 
market is still in its infancy and competition from the nearby Hubli 
market is keen. The committee’s income during the year was 
Rs. 5,665 and expenditure Rs. 7,251, leaving a deficit of Rs. 1,586. 
The committee made arrangements for grading kapas. 

Byadgi is one of the largest markets for chillies in the Bombay 
State. Its importance as a trade centre for chillies has received 
mention in the old Dharwar Gazetteer. During the past sixty years, 
the cultivation of chillies in the district has shown a tremendous 
increase and Dharwar is now one of the largest chilly-growing 
district in the Indian Union. All chillies grown in the Byadgi peta 
and Hirekerur taluka pass through the wholesale market at Byadgi. 
It has been estimated that nearly two lakhs of maunds of chillies 
valued nearly at one crore of rupees are handled in this market. 
I'he Byadgi market was brought under regulation for chillies in the 
year 1947-48. Its area extends to the Byadgi mahal and the 
Hirekerur taluka. It has got an extensive yard at Byadgi. In the 
year 1951-52 the arrivals of chillies were estimated at 1,02,104 
andagis} and 944 bags,! valued at Rs. 1,02,39,620. There were 
213 traders, 74 general commission agents, 11 weighmen, 57 hamals, 
37 public carriers and 18 cartmen operating in the market under 
licences issued by the market committee. The income of the market 
committee was Rs. 1,90,294 and expenditure Rs. 1,90,024, leaving 
a very small surplus of Rs. 270. 

“ For the weight of docras and bags, sae footnote on pp. 436 and 439 
respectively. 

f One andagi of chillies weighs 2 Bombay maunds and one ling weighs 
10 seers or 20 pounds. 
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The chillies are stored in the godowns of the general commission 
agents. The market committee has made arrangements for the 
grading of the chillies brought to the market for sale. 


Annigeri, which lies on the main line of the Southern Railways, is 
another important wholesale market in the district. It was brought 
under regulation in 1947-48 for cotton, groundnut, safflower, gram, 
linseed and castorseed. The Annigeri market area comprises only 
30 villages of the Navalgund taluka. It has a yard at Annigeri, 
measuring about 10 acres. In 1951-52, the market committee issued 
licences to 154 traders, 10 general commission agents, 22 weighmen, 
17 cartmen and 48 hamals. In the year 1951-52, 22,500 docras* of 
seed cotton; 10,742 bags* of groundnut; 1,711 bags* of safflower; 
242 bagst of gram; 5 bags of linseed and 2 bags of castorseed 
arrived. Income of the market in that year was Rs. 10,228 and 
expenditure Rs. 6,608, leaving a surplus of Rs. 3,620. 

Nargund is one of the old wholesale markets of the district. In 
the old days it was more important than it is to-day. Trade in this 
market is on the decline. This market was brought under regulation 
in the year 1946-47, for cotton, groundnut, safflower, tur, mug, beans 
and udid. The Nargund market area comprises Nargund peta and 
21 villages of the Navalgund taluka. The area of its market yard 
is 2 acres and 14 gunthas. In the year 1951-52, the market com¬ 
mittee issued licences to 318 traders, 34 general commission agents, 
28 weighmen and 30 harnals. During the year, 42,470 docras* of 
unginned cotton, 24 docras'* of ginned cotton, 18,785 bags* of 
gro'undnut, 2,723 bags* of safflower and 1,813 bagsf of pulses 
arrived. The income of the committee during the year 1951-52 
was estimated at Rs. 8,856 and expenditure at Rs. 7j076, leaving 
n surplus of Rs. 780. 

The following table gives details about the regulated markets of 
Dharwar district 

TABLE No. 5. 

Regulated Marxets in Dhabwah District (1951-52). 


Markets 
with their 
sub-markets. 

Areas 

covered. 

Gorntnodities 

brought 

under 

regulation. 

Figures of 
arrivals 
for the year 
' 1951 52. 

1. Hubli 

(With a sub-mar¬ 
ket at Yalvigi). 

Talukas of Hubli, 
Kalghatgi, and 
Shiggaon. 

Cotton (unginned). 
Cotton (ginned) ... 
Groundnut(8helled). 
Groundnut 
(unshelled) 
Sesamnm 

Safflower 

91,022 andagis, 
47,026 andagis, 

234 bags. 

1,25,178 bags. 

169 bags, 

9,066 bags. 

2. Oadag 

(With sub-markets 
at Mulgund, Mun- 
dargi, Ron, Hole- 
Alur, Naregal, 

Sudi and Gajen- 
dragad). 

Talukas of Gadag 
and Ron; and 
Mundargi Peta. 

Cotton (unginned). 
Cotton (ginned) ... 
Groundnut(sbelled). 
Groundnut 
(unshelled) 
Safflower ... j 

I, 22,722 docras. 
65,608 docras. 

9,474 bags. 

II, 28,339 bags. 
22,033 bags. 


* For the weight of docras and bags, see footnote on pp. 436 and 439 
respectively. 

f One bag of pulses weighs about 2 Bombay maunds. 
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Bilehal, Gouclgeri, Gudgeri, Ingal- 
gi, Hircharkuhi, Kamclolli, 
Kundgol, Saiuishi, Yerguppi 
and Yeliwal. 

Bidarhalli, Dambal, Hullikeri 
and Mundargi. 

Nargund and Shirol. 

Annegeri, Alagwadi, Arekusha- 
hatti, Morab, Navalgund, 

Shirkol, Shirur and Shelavadi. 
Airani, Halagcri, Karur, Kuppe- 
lur, Medleri, Banebennur and 
Tumminkatti. 

Abbegeri, Belganiki, Gajendra- 
gad, Hirehal, Hole-AIur, 

Jakkali, Mallapur, Mushigeri, 
Naregal, Nidgundi, Ron, 
Savadi, Sudi and Yavagal. 
Banka^Jur, Ghandapiir, Dhund- 
shi, Gudgeri, Hirebendigeri, 
Hulgur, Savanur, Shiggaon, 
Tadas and Yalvigi. 

Beleho.sur, Bannikop, Bellati, 
Ilebbal, Itagi, Laxmeshwar, 

Shigali, Shirhatti and 
Suranagi. 

Of these 129 markets, the important ones are those held in 
Dharwar, Gadag, Hangal, Naregal, Kod, Hubli, Kundgol, Gudgeri, 
Saunshi, Mishrikoti, Haveri, Mundargi, Bankapur, Dhundshi, 

Savanur, Shiggaon, Yalvigi, Naregal, Ron, Mallapur, Nargund, 
Laxmeshwar, Shigali, Shirhatti, Annegeri, Banebennur, Tumminkatti, 
Byadgi and Motebeimur. Except in those places which are also 
trade centres, the attendance is reported to be always less than 
1,000 persons. 

Markets are generally held in the centre of the town or village 
from eight in the morning till five in the evening. These market 
places are both distributing and assembling centres. The chief 
articles handled are grain of all sorts, cloth, vegetables, fruits, 
groceries, spices, chillies, molasses, sugar, lamp oil, fuel, dry cow- 
dung cakes, pepper and brass vessels, earthen pots, and other articles 
of daily use. Beside these articles, shoes, ropes, brooms, baskets, 
blankets and soap are also offered for sale in some of the important 
markets. Some of the sellers are themselves the producers of the 
goods they sell, and others are either dealers or agents of dealers 
in neighbouring towns or villages. Often, pedlars also attend such 
fairs and offer their merchandise for sale. The buyers are the 
people of the market place and the villages round about. The 
transactions are usually done on cash basis. 

Village shopkeepers occupy an important place in the organisa¬ 
tion of trade in rural areas of the district. Almost every village has 
one or more shopkeepers who provide its inhabitants with their 
day-to-day necessities. The following statement shows the estimated 
number of shops in various talukas. Shops in the towns of 
Dharwar, Hubli and Gadag are excluded from the statement, but 
are described later in great detail. 


Kundgol Taluka 

Mundargi Taluka 

Nargund Taluka 
Navalgund Taluka 

Ranebennur Taluka 

Ron Taluka 

Shiggaon Taluka 

Shirhatti Taluka 
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TABLE No. 5—contcl. 


Markets 
with their 
sub-markets. 

Areas 

Covered, 

Coium- dities 
brought 
under 
regulation. 

Figures of 
arrivals 
for th<' year 
19.’'.1..‘)2. 

3. Dharwar 

Taluka of Dharwar 
and 8 villages of 
the Navalgund 
Taluka. 

Cotton 

Groundnut 

Safflower 

17,905 docras. 

62,5 )5 bags. 

12,252 bags. 

4. Annigeri 

30 villages of the 
Navalgund Taluka. 

Cotton 

Groundnut 

Safflower 

Linseed 

Castorseed 

Gram 

22,500 docras. 

10,742 hags. 

1,771 ba,g3. 

5 bags. 

2 hags. 

242 bags. 

•5. Nargund 

Nargund Peta and 
21 villages of the 
Navalgund Ta¬ 
luka. 

Cotton (unginnod). 
Cotton (ginned) ... 
Groundnut 
Safflower 

Pulses (iuf, w»u<7, 
bean and udul). 

42,470 docras. 

24 docras. 

18,785 bags. 

2,723 bags. 

1,813 bags. 

6. Byadgi 

Byadgi Peta and 
jftirekerur Taluka. 

Chillies 

1,02,104 (ivdagis 
and 

944 bags. 


CHAPTER h. 

Trade. 

Regulated 

Markets. 


PuiCEs WHERE PERIODICAL MARKETS are held ill assembling and Market Places. 
distriliuting goods come next to the chief trade centres. 

In many towns and villages a market is held on a fixed day. The 
follov/ing is the list of towns and villages where periodical markets 
are held 


Byadgi Taluka 
Dliirwar Taluka 

Gadag Taluka 
Haugal Taluka 

Haveri Taluka 

Hirekerur Taluka 


Byadgi, Chikkaliasur, Kaginelli 
and Motebennur. 

Alnavar, Aminbhavi, Betigeri, 
Dharwar, Garag, Hebli, 
Mugad, Tadkod and Tegur. 

Gadag, Hombal, Kotumachigi, 
Lakkundi and Mulgund. 

Adur, Akki-Alur, Alur, Basapur, 
Belgalpeth, Bammanhalli, 
Ghikkunshihosur, Hangal, 
Kasaner, Kapparsikop, Nare- 
gal, Sammasagi and Tilwalli. 

Agadi, Belavigi, Devagiri, Devi- 
hosur, Guttal, Havannur, 
Hatlimattur, Haveri, Hosaritti, 
Kabbur, Kanawatti, Karajgi, 
Neglur and Sangur. 

Ghikkerur, Havasbhavi, Hire¬ 
kerur, Kod, Masur, Naga- 
wand and Rattihalli. 


Hubli Taluka 
Kalghatgi Taluka 


Arlikatti, Hebsur, Hubli and 
Kusugal. 

Bammigatti, Bendigeri, Dhum- 
wad, Gatigi, Hnlikoti, Hulkop, 
Kudalgi, Kalgliatgi and 
Mishrikoti. 
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TABLE No. 6. CHAPTER 8. 

Shops in Dharwar District (1949-50) (exclusive of those in Trade. 

THE Towns of Hubli, Dharwar and Gadag). Vuxage Shop- 


Taluka or Pota, 

Nunil>er 

of 

Villages. 

Number 

of 

Shop.?, 

Taluka or Pota. 

Number 

of 

VillagOB. 

Number 

of 

Shops. 

Byadgi 

63 

332 

Kiindgol 

54 

574 

Dharwar 

no 

O.’O 

Mundargi 

50 

360 

Hangal 

147 

483 

Narguiid 

31 

360 

Haveri 

113 

1,687 

Navalgund 

59 

553 

Hjrokerur 

125 

561 

Ranehomiur 

106 

1,108 

Hubli 

57 

595 

Ron 

93 

722 

Gackag 

55 

826 

.Shiggaon 

127 

730 

Kalghatgi 

84 

271 

Shirhatti 

79 

456 




Total 

1,369 

10,207 


Taking the district as a whole, on an average there are seven 
iiliops for a village. The talukas of Kalghatgi and Hangal have an 
average of 3 shops per village, which is the lowest in the district, 
while the highest average is in Gadag, viz., 15 shops per village. 

Except some villages in the malnacl, where some villages have no 
shops at all, all other areas in the district have shops in every village. 

Except grain, which lie buys from the local producers, the village 
shopkeeper draws his stock-in-trade from the large towns of the 
neighbourhood with which he has business relations and where 
probably he gets credit facilities. His stock generally includes grain, 
groceries, sugar, salt, gul, vegetables, oils, ghee {tuppa in Kannada), 
spices, coconuts, washing soap, tea, tobacco, betelnut, chillies and 
other articles reejuired by people for their daily use. Shops in 
larger villages sell also cloth. A few shopkeepers with sufficient 
resources deal also in building materials, fuel, transport vehicles, 
machinery and miscellaneous manufactured goods. People 
generally buy cloth and articles not in daily use either from the head¬ 
quarter town of the taluka or from some market town to which such 
.articles are brought by shopkeepers on market days. Barter is not 
in general practice. Articles are purchased mostly on payment of 
ready cash, but in some cases the customer is allowed a running 
account to be settled monthly. The village shopkeepers also act 
as money-lenders. All shopkeepers have a place of business at 
a central place. The smaller ones often move from place to place 
within a radius of twenty or thirty miles of their .shops to buy and 
sell their ware, but the larger ones remain throughout the year in 
their own shops and do not move out. 

The following statement compiled from the quarterly returns Shops begistereu 
under the Bombay Sales Tax Act of 1946 gives an idea of the volume under Sales 

of business clone by the big shopkeepers for January-March 1951 Tax Act. 
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Trade. 

Shops nEcisTERPu 
UNDER Sales 
Tax Act. 


Since the turnover of most of the retail shops in the district 
does not reach the minimum prescribed for registration under the 
Sales Ta.v Act (Rs. 10,000 in the case of importers and manufac¬ 
turers and Rs. 30,000 in the case of other dealers), a considerable 
number of them fall outside the scope of the statement. 


During the quarter ended 31st March 1951, there were 432 regis¬ 
tered dealers in the district excluding the towns of Hubli, Dharwar 
and Gadag, and their gross turnover amounted to Rs. 2,10,01,000. 
The largest number of dealers, viz., 239 or 55-3 per cent, of the 
total number of dealers, were grouped under “ Foodstuffs ” and 
they had also the largest turnover, viz., Rs. 1,40,49,000 or 66-8 per 
cent, of the total turnover. “ Clothing and other consumer goods ” 
claimed 104 dealers or 24 per cent, of the total number, and the 
tiiinover under that group was Rs. 19,65,000 or 9-4 per cent, of 
the total turnover. The registered dealers in the two categories 
mentioned above are to be found all over the district except in the 
talukas of Kalghatgi, Shiggaon and Hangal, and the rural areas 
of the Byadgi mahal. Although there were only 65 dealers under 
miscellaneous, their turnover, viz., Rs. 43,48,000 was 20-7 per cent, 
of the total. Registered dealers under “Building Materials” are to 
be found only in Dharwar taluka, Ron taluka and Haveri town. 
Those under “ Fuel and Power ” are to be found in Dharwar and 
Ron talukas; and those under " Industrial commodities ” are to 
be found in Dharwar, Mundargi, Haveri and Shirhatti. There are 
no registered dealers coming under the categories of “Transport 
Vehicles and Goods ” and “ Machinery and Capital Goods 

Fairs. There awe quite a large number of fairs associated with important 

deities and religious festivals, and considerable quantities of agri¬ 
cultural and other commodities are brought there for sale. In the 
year 1953-54, the number of such fairs in the Dharwar district was 
379, distributed as follows 


TABLE No. 8. 


Fairs in Dharwar District (1953-54). 


Taluka or Peta. 

Number. 

Byadgi 

.. 15 

Dharwar 

.. 24 

Gadag 

.. 26 

Hangal 

.. 26 

Haveri 

.. 29 

Hirekerui 

.. 34 

Hubli 

.. 32 

Kalghatgi 

.. 15 

Kundgol 

.. 21 

Mundargi 

.. 15 

Nargund 

.. 18 

Navalgund 

.. 21 

Ranebennur 

.. 16 

Ron 

.. 23 

Shiggaon 

.. 35 

Shirhatti 

.. 28 


Total .. 379 
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The talukas of Shiggaon and Hirekerur have larger number of CHAPTER 8 
fairs than other talukas. The taluka of Kalghatgi and Mundargi -- 

Feta have 15 fairs each, which is the lowest figure in the district. Trade. 

From the point of view of trade, only 33 fairs are important and 
they are those held at Aminbhavi, Dharwar, Garag and Hebli in the 
Dharwar taluka ; Trimalkop and Hubli in Hubli taluka; Gadag, 

Hornbal, Lakkundi and Mulgund in the Gadag taluka; Bankapur, 

Shiggaon, Dhundshi and Tadas in the Shiggaon taluka; Annegeri 
and Shelvadi in the Navalgund taluka; Gajendragad, Naregal and 
Ron in the Ron taluka ; Agadi, Devagiri, Haveri, Hosritti, Kana- 
walli and Karajgi in the Haveri taluka; Ingalgi and Mattigatti in 
the Kundgol Feta; Kadmanhalli in Byadgi Mahal; Rattihalli in the 
Hirekerur taluka; Medleri in Ranebennur taluka; Alur in the 
Hangal taluka; and Mundargi in the Mundargi Feta. The talukas 
of Kalghatgi and Shirhatti and Nargund Feta do not have any big 
fair noted for their trading activities. 

These fairs are usually attended by pedlars, itinerant merchants, 
villagers from the neighbourhood and petty shop-keepers. Whole¬ 
sale traders usually do not attend and, therefore, the turnover is 
generally small. Among the salesmen are sweetmeat makers, 
gardeners, grocers, tassel makers, coppersmiths, vendors of parched 
grains, weavers, tailors, betel-leaf vendors and oilmen. The 
buyers are usually the residents of the village and its neighbour¬ 
hood and pilgrims from distant places. A large variety of goods 
are handled at such fairs, such as dhotars; saris; ready-made 
clothes ; small carpets ; copper, iron and brass vessels ; lamps ; 
small metal-boxes ; toys ; sugar ; foodgrains; sweetmeats ; flowers; 
fruits; thread and needle; combs; red powder (kumkum) ; 
perfumes ; false pearls ; corals ; beads ; matches ; etc. The 
transactions at all these fairs are clone on a cash basis and rarely 
does one find farmers indulging in barter. At some places where 
larger fairs are held, the local authorities make arrangements of 
land, lay out and accommodation for visitors and merchants. 

Next in importance to religious fairs are the pedlars who go Pedlahs, 
hawking merchandise from village to village. This class of merchants 
still plays quite an important role in the trade organisation of the 
district, but their system of trade has undergone considerable changes 
in recent years. 'The growing importance of weekly bazars and fairs 
does not give much scope for pedlars going from village to village. 

The villagers who used to patronize these pedlars now show a defi¬ 
nite preference for the periodical markets. They now obtain their 
necessities either from the village shops or from the weekly bazars 
held in the village or nearabout. This, however, does not mean 
that pedlars have altogether disappeared from the rural areas. The 
system of peddling from village to village does exist even now in all 
the sixteen talukas of the district, though it is reported to be dwindl¬ 
ing in the Navalgund taluka and obtains in the Nargund Feta only 
on a very small scale. 

These pedlars belong to professional classes such as oilmen, 
weavers gardeners, tailors, betel-leaf vendors, besides those who buy 
things in' urban centres and sell them in rural areas by hawking. 

The pedlars usually move from village to village in fair weather 
seasons, and retyni to their respective places before the monsoop 
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sets in. Most of the pedlars belong to the district itself. It has, 
however, been reported from Haveri taluka that sometimes pedlars 
from Mysore and Madras also come and do business. 

Pedlars usually carry their goods on ponies, horses, bullocks, carts, 
and sometimes on their own shoulders and heads. In some parts of the 
district, bicycles, motor vehicles and asses are also used in carrying 
the merchandise. Motor vehicles are in use in the talukas of Rane- 
bennur and Navalgund, and bicycles in the Hubli taluka. 
Pedlars obtain their stock-in-trade from Gadag, Hubli, Dharwar or 
other nearby towns and sell the same in rural areas, market towns 
and fairs within their circuit. They are usually known to their 
customers. There are different types of pedlars, each type handl¬ 
ing a particular class of commodities. Grocers usually handle 
groceries and spices; tailors cloth and ready-made clothes; 
gardeners fruits and vegetables; coppersmiths copper and brass 
wares ; goldsmiths cheap ornaments ; betel-leaf vendors betel leaves ; 
and oilmen oil and ghee (tuppa). Among other commodities sold 
are : sweetmeats, tea, ice-cream, parched rice, bread and biscuits; 
betelnuts, betel-leaves, tobacco, lime, bidies, cheap cigarettes and 
snuff; handloom and mill-made cloth, ready-made clothes, saris, 
(Ihotars, blouse pieces and caps; cooking utensils of brass, copper, 
iron and aluminium ; blankets, carpets, mats, bamboo baskets, 
brooms, grinding stones, earthen potteries, clay and wooden toys; 
grocery, chillies, condiments and spices, oil, kerosene oil, and 
stationery, bangles, agarbatties, red and yellow powders; and aro¬ 
matics like camphor, dashanga, loban and halmaddi. Most of the 
transactions are on cash basis, though the system of barter does 
prevail on a small scale in the talukas of Ron, Gadag and Hubli, and 
Mundargi peta. From Gadag and Ron talukas, there have been 
reports that small quantities of jowar grain are sometimes bartered 
for curd, vegetables, tamarind, onions, and minor grocery articles. 

As ALREADY STATED, the towns of Gadag, Hubli and Dharwar are the 
chief centres of wholesale trade of the district. An exhaustive and 
accurate description of the wholesale and retail trade of these towns 
is not possible due to absence of any official or non-official data 
covering the whole field. An idea of wholesale trading in cotton and 
oil-seeds in these towns has been given in the preceding pages. In 
the next few pages some particulars of the retail trade are given. 

Exact figures of the volume of exports and imports in respect of 
these three towns are not available. The octroi collections of the 
municipal boroughs, however, give a rough idea of the imports. 
Octroi is collected only on imports and not on exports, and imports 
are mainly for consumption within the town. 
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Dharwar.—TIhe following statement shows the quantity of imports 
in the town of Dharwar during 1951-52 and 1952-53, based on the 
octroi returns 


TABLE No. 9. 

Volume of Imports in Dharwar Town— 1951-52 and 1952-53. 

(Figures are in quantities in 
Bengali maunds unless 
otherwise specified.) 


Commodities. 

1931-52. 

1952-53. 

1. 

Pulses inoUidiiig grains 

4,31,793 

4,94,220 

2. 

Sugar 

49,090 

47,226 

3. 

Animals for slaughter (numbers) 

17,710 

15,414 

4. 

Articles used in construction of buildings. 

8,74,020 

7,99,427 

3. 

Cloth piecegoods and articles of clothing. 

, , . 32,23,842 

16,12,318 





6 . 

Metal and articles 01 metal ' ^ 1,01,922 

80,361 

7. 

Tobacco 

:Vv; 6,519 

6,404 




8 . 

Tea ... 

-.V--. 6,252 

33,039 

». 

Cement 

36,710 

6,240 

10. 

Oil 

1,27,701 

1,23,024 


Prior to 1950-51, the Dharwar munieipal borough used to levy 
terminal taxes on goods and it was only in 1950-51 that octroi replaced 
terminal tax. Piecegoods and clothing materials form the largest 
item of the imports followed by building materials. Owing to the 
prevalence of rationing, the State Government imported all rationed 
cereals into the town in the first instance and then distributed them 
in other rationed areas of the district. Therefore, the imports of 
cereals into the town were intended not only for consumption in 
the town but also for exports to other rationed areas. Building 
materials appear to have been imported in larger quantities to meet 
the needs of post-war house-building activities. Dharwar is not an 
important textile manufacturing centre and, therefore, the needs of 
the city and of the district have to be met by large imports of cloth 
from Bombay, Sholapur, Madras, Bangalore and Ahmedabad. 

L-B Vf 2—29a 
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Gadug.—The following statement gives the volume of imports in 
Gadag town during 1951-52 and 1952-53, based on the octroi 
returns 


TABLE No. 10. 

Volume of Imports in Gadag Town— 1951-52 and 1952-53, 

(In Bengali maunds.) 


Commodities. 

1051-52, 

19.52-53. 

1. Cereals and Pu Ises 

3,88,838 

3,26,086 

2. Refined Sugar ... 

21,075 

27,942 

3. Unrefined Sugar and Jaggery 

1,24,997 

1,17,962 

4. Butter and g! eo 

14,540 

13,103 

5. Other articles of food 

2,05.207 

2,69,628 

fi. Cattle feeds 

2,52,279 

3,62,836 

7, Fuel and articles used in washing 

4,52,301 

6,58,768 

3. Oil 

12,712 

11,310 

0. Oilseeds 

7,91,817 

6,93,421 

10. Building materials 

4,57,729 

9,23,626 

n. Cement 

* 

17,769 

12. Drugs, gums, spices, perfumes, etc. 

76,829 

86,750 

13. Tea 

11,266 

11,276 

14. Cloth piecegodds... 

t 

t 

16. Iron and Stool 

62,627 

64,636 

16. Other metals 

5,450 

4,147 

17. Cotton 

4,10,003 

4,24,042 

Total 

32,86,,570 

39,03,300 


In Gadag town building materials (9,23,626 maunds) in 1952-53 
bulk largely among the imports, due possibly to increased building 
activities in post-war conditions. The large imports of oilseeds 
(6,93,421 maunds in 1952-53) may be accounted for by the location 
of a number of oil mills in the town. Gadag being an important 
centre of cotton trade and a small centre of textile manufacture, 
its large imports of cotton (4,24,042 maunds in 1952-53) are 
explainable. 

® Included in item No. 10. 

t Quantity not available as octroi duty was collected on ad valorem rates. 
During the years 1951-52 and 1952-53, cloth worth Rs, 64,478 !tu<l Rs, 68.557 
yespectively was imported into the town. 
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Ilubli.—The statement below gives the imports into Hubli town 
and octroi duty collected on them during 1951-52 and 1952-53 


CHAPTER 8. 
Trade. 


TABLE No. 11. 


Volume or Trad 
Hubli. 


Volume of Imports in Hubli Town and Octroi Duty 
COLLECTED DURING 1951-52 AND 1952-53. 



1931-62. 

1952-53 



Kumbers, cartloads, 
va]uatk>D or 
quantity (Id Tnds.) 

Octroi duty 
‘ collected 

J (iDRL) 

Numbers, cartloads, 
valuation or 
quantity (in mds.) 

Octroi duty 
collected 
(in Rs.) 

1. Cereala and 

Futsd)). 

3,38,179 (mds.) 

i 

1 

1 10,560 0 0 

3,95,140 (mds.) 

j 12,348 0 0 

2. Sugar 

47,849 (mdl.) 

, 1,49,356 (mds.) 1 

11,969 0 0 

i 

89,728 (mds.) 

f 14,74,529 (mds ) 1 

22,439 0 0 

3. Other articles 

of food. 

4. Cattle feeds and 

fodder. 

/ ^ 
\ 6,11,227 (Rs.) J 

1" 31,337 (cartloads)’) 

1 1,21,475 (mils.) 1 

1 71,191 0 0 

7,714 0 0 

\ 2.02,877 (Its.) 1 
j 37,572 (cartloads) | 
i 1,32,467 (mds.) J 

74,576 0 0 

8,830 0 0 

а. Apimals lor 

alaughtrr, 

б. Otmrcosl aad 

firewood. 

20,930 (No.) 

f 78,204 (cartloads) 1 
1 32,415 (mds.) / 

f l,05,432(cartloade) I 
t 13,954 (Rs.) 

1 15,324 (mds,) J 

' 056 0 0 

7,349 0 9 

23,008 (No.) 

( 07,211 (cartloads)') 

1 83,062 (mds.) | 

1 Iil4,107(cart1cai1s)1 

719 0 0 

7,209 8 0 

7. Building Uat«> 
cl Ms. 

63,845 1 9 

4 782 (Rs.) ) 

V 15,213 (mds.) J 

64,054 1 » 

8, Cement 

Piecegoods 

52,996 (mds.) 

1,24.37,019 (Its.) 

r 7,136 (No.) 1 

6,857 0 0 

99.430 2 0 

55,652 (mds.) 

9,25,686 (Rs.) 

r 0,393 (No.) ■) 

6,952 8 0 

66,523 6 5 

10 . Metals 

t 76,464 (Its.) 1 

I 1,28,926 (mds.) J 

87,530 11 11 

- 44,344 (Ra.) } 

V 1,05,182 (mda.) J 

20,000 0 9 

11. Tobacco 

S,475 (mds.) 

15,891 4 0 

10,631 (mds.) 

19,970 9 0 

12 . Tea 

46,444 (mds.) 

22,722 0 0 

52,184 (mds.) 

26,092 0 0 

13. Petroleum ., 

1,11,109 (mds.) 

29,332 12 0 

1,08,410 (mds.) 

20,320 14 0 

14. Kerosene 

99,879 (mds.) 

r 8.333 (No.) T 

8,735 0 0 

59,231 (mds.) 

f 6,708 (No.) 1 

7,403 8 0 

15, Miscellaneous .. 

\ 67,76,951 (lU.) L 

t 26,832 (mds.) J 

1,22,740 8 1 

{ 41,36,881 (Rs.) y 

1. 28,198 (mds.) J 

80,816 6 9 


In Hubli too, excluding the item “ miscellaneous ”, “ building 
materials” formed the largest item considered in terms of volume, 
and yielded a substantial sum by way of octroi (Rs. 54,054 in 
1952-53), coming next only to piecegoods, which gave Rs. 66,528 in 
1952-53 in octroi. Hubli, which is the largest population centre in 
the district, has also imported the largest volume of piecegoods as 
compared to other centres, although it has three textile mills in its 
own confines. Hubli, as a divisional headquarters of the Bombay 
State Road Transport Corporation, imported a considerable quantity 
of petrol (1,08,410 maunds in 1952-53). As an industrial centre, its 
iihports of tea and tobacco are also substantial. 
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Retail trade is carried on by a large number of shops located in 
the various towns and villages. The details of shops located in various 
villages and taluka centres, excluding Hubli, Gadag and Dharwar, 
have been given in a iireceding section and the following account 
deals only with Hubli, Gadag and Dharwar. The retail shops which 
provide the link between the consumer and the wholesaler are 
located in the various wards or pelhs of these towns and cater to the 
needs of their localities. Their stockdn-trade is usually limited, 
but rapid replenishment is made when goods are sold out. The 
retailers usually have dealings with some wholesalers in the town 
itself, but quite a few of them have direct dealings with outside 
merchants, particularly in the cloth trade. Retail sales are made 
usually on a cash basis, but running accounts for customers are not 
uncommon. 

Hubli, although not the district headquarters, has, from of old, 
been the most important town in the district from the point of 
view of trade. In fact, it is the entrepot for the whole district, having 
a link up with Bombay, Sholapur, Madras, Mysore and the taluka 
headquarters within the Dharwar district. Gadag is also an old 
trading centre and because of recent industrialization, it has come 
to occupy an important position in the field of retail trade. Dharwar 
is the headquarter town of the district, and of late some industries 
have come to be established there. It has a fairly large population, 
and the retail traders in this town cater mostly to the needs of its 
residents. 

The Bombay Shops and Establi.shments Act (LXXIX) of 1948 
was first applied in 1948 to tlie towns of Hubli and Gadag and was 
extended to Dharwar in 1950-51. This Act enforces compulsory 
registration of all shops and establishments. Its administration is 
entrusted to the municipal boroughs. The following statement 
shows the number of shops registered and employment therein as on 
31st March 1952 

TABLE No. 12. 

Number of Shoi’s in Hubli, Dharwar and Gadag 
(as on 31st March, 1952). 


Employment. 



ahopa. 

Males. 

1 

Females. 

1 

jChildren. 

1. Hubli Municipal Borough 

4,010 

8,499 

416 

453 

2. Gadag Betgeri Municipal Borough... 

1,337 

2,937 

87 

136 

3. Dharwa r Municipal Borough 

1,028 

2,188 1 

1 

34 

28 


In the registers of these municipal boroughs are included 
a number of shops and establishments connected with certain specific 
professions, such as tailoring shops, haircutting saloons, flour mills, 
laundries, small repair shops, etc. These establishments which 
render specific services as distinct from selling commodities have 
been described in a separate chapter dealing with “ Other Occupa¬ 
tions”. The following statements show (wardwise) the distribution 
of those shops that are engaged only in selling commodities in the 
towns of Dharwar, Gadag and Hubli. 
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TABLE No. 13. 


CHAPTER 8. 


IDisTRiBimoN OF Shops in Hubli City ( March 1953). 



■ 


Employment. 

Localities where the shops are 



jrambcr 




1 more uumerous than In 


Categories. 

of 




others, witli the number 


Shops. 

i Men. 

Women. 

Ohlhirpn 


of Shops in them. 

1. 

Pan Bidi. etc. 

663 

83r, 

63 

29 

60 

61 

Shops In 

Ganeshpeth. 

Station Road. 







25 



Durgodball. 







26 

tt 

•» 

Marathagalil * 

2. 

Grocery .. 

617 

926 

174 

46 

71 

39 


” 

LiimJey Market. 
Ganeshpeth. 







26 

*• 

II 

£eehwapur. 

3. 

Motor, Motor cycles, 
Sales atifl repair?, and 
Automobile Machinery 

76 

292 

1 

13 

16 

13 

8 

C 

3f 


Dharwar Road. 
Motor Stand. 
Koppikar Road. 
Dajlbaiipeth. 

4. 

Cloth 

42 

95 



12 

5 



Javallsal. 

Beigauiugalll. 







4 



Dajlbanpeth. 

6. 

Fruits and Vegetables .. 

84 

152 

11 

2 

48 

5 



Lumley Market. 
Station Road. 







5 



Ganeshpeth. 







5 



Saral'gatti. 

6. 

Mutton and Beet 

44 

99 


3 

16 

12 

it 

it 

II 

Ganeshpeth. 

Katgargalll. 

7. 

Sweetmeats 

125 

222 

11 

9 

20 

18 

It 

If 

II 

Station Roa<l. 
Ganeshpeth. 







8 

tl 

*» 

Lumley Market. 

B. 

CloUi and Hoaieiy 

218 

624 

O 

8 

74 

41 

II 

II 

J'avalleal. 
Ealodgionl. 







21 


ff 

Hlrepeth, 







15 

•1 

»' 

Duigadball, 

0. 

Milk and Milk products. 

40 

32 

4 

6 

1 18 
i 5 

It 

n 

If 

II 

Dajlbanpeth. 

Durgadball. 

10. 

Readymade clothes 

35 

78 

3 

1 

10 

6 

a 


Marathagalil. 
Ellpeth fMarket)* 
Lumley Market. 





j 


4 

It 


a. 

Petroma.’C ,. 

' 1 

22 

1 


1 6 

” 

It 

Durgadball. 

12. 

Tabacco .. ,. 

34 ! 

83 

3 


7 



Lumley Market. 





6 



Durgadball. 



1 




6 

It 

II 

Shlmpigalll, 

IS. 

Medlolnea .. 

37 

ISO 

3 

2 

8 



Marath^alll. 





7 


If 

Kopplkar Road. 







C 

If 

II 

Station Road, 

14. 

Leather gooda 

60 

140 

* 6 

1 

12 

10 


fl 

Station Road. 
Marathagalil, 







C 



Belgaum gain. 







6 


II 

Durgadball. 

16, 

Stationery ,, 

134 

268 


9 

18 

17 

>f 

11 

Durgadball. 

Lumley Market. 







16 



Station Road. 







16 

u 


Broadway. 







13 



Marathagalil. 







13 


*• 

Bllpeth (Market). 

10, 

Cycles 

80 

154 

1 

1 

8 

6 

•• 


Station Road. 
Bammapur. 







6 



Ganeshpeth. 







5 

It 


Koppikar Road. 

17. 

Oramopbone .. 

27 

48 


. ■* 

7 

4 

II 


Station Road. 
Bandlw^a base. 







1 “ 



EoppJkai Road. 







3 



Broadway. 







3 

» 

•1 

Coen Ro^. 

18. 

Watches ., at 

30 

50 



7 

i 4 


ri 

Marathagalil. 

ShlmplgaUl. 









If 

Eoppll^ Hoad. 







3 

If 

»» 

Fort. 


Tr&de. 

Retail Tkadb, 

Hubli City. 
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TABLE No. 13— conid. 


Trade. 

Retail Tbaue 

Hubli City. 


CfttOQorles. 

Number 

of 

Shops. 

Employiuout. 

Localities where the shops are 
more numerous than lu 
others, with the number 
of Shops In them. 

Men. 

1 

Women, j 

(dilldrcn 

19. 

UnibrelUv .. 

11 

37 

1 


1 

1 4 

Shop.s 

in DurgadbalJ. 







2 


,, Station Jloud. 

20. 

Wood fuel ,. 

197 

279 

30 

10 

, 10 


,, Ganeshpetb. 





1 


! d 


Norayansofa. 







8 


,, Tablbland. 







8 


,, Bajlbanpeth. 

21. 

Timlier 

49 

155 

1 

5 

8 


„ Traffic Island. 







1 0 


,, Torvl Hakkula. 







' 5 


,, Dhai'war Road. 







4 

,, 

,, Pajlbanpeth. 







4 


,, Deshpamleuagar. 

22. 

rhotc^rnohv 

33 

71 



6 


,, Station Road. 







4 


„ llrcndway. 






i 

3 


H Marathn.nUi. 

23, 

Furniture .. 

21 

47 


2 i 

4 


,, Gallnbcrpetb. 




j 



3 

.. 

„ station Bond. 

24. 

XJtea<iils .. .. 

89 

224 

•• 


19 


„ Ilhogaroiii. 







16 


,, Eubasadgalll. 







9 


„ Lumley JIarKxt. 







1 ^ 


„ Gaueshpeth. 







0 


,, Muliaiionl. 







' 0 

n 

Eancliargalll, 

2.'). 

Hardware .. 

80 

216 

4 

6 

11 


„ Hlrepfth. 







1 


„ Javalla;il. 







0 

,, 

„ Luiuiey Market. 







1 0 


„ Burgadball. 






! 

1 5 


,, Broadway, 

20. 

BuilBiii' iriateriala 

34 

01 


, J 

3 


„ T.umley Market. 







8 

*> 

ti Myadaronl. 

27. 

Flower! 

34 

GO 

2 

1 3 i 

13 

” 

,, ■ Ellpeth (Market). 

23, 

Agarbnttf, Hair olI«, 

72 

143 

7 

0 

41 


,, Luinley Market. 


perfumeSj and coconuts 





4 

” 

,, Durgadbail. 

29. 

Frame makcra 

15 

28 


1 

7 

- 

Ellpeth (Market) 

30. 

Agricultural requisites.. 

19 

35 

2 


2 


,, JavaUsal. 







2 


,, Channapeth. 







2 


,, Myadaroni. 







2 


,, Dajlbaupoth. 

31. 

7arl—sold and alU'cr 

223 

381 

4 

1 1 

61 


,, SarafgattI, 


thread, Sarafa and 





10 


,, HattlkalBal. 


Goldsmltlis. 





12 


,, Oaneslipcth. 







d 


,, Shlmplgaiii. 







8 

1) 

,, Javallsal. 

32. 

Wast« Dpaterlals 

18 

30 1 

3 

3 

6 


„ Durgadbail. 







5 


,, Broadway. 

33. 

Cooksellera, Publlsltbrs, 

42 

131 

1 

1 

13 


,, Durgadbail. 


and printing presses. 





4 


,, Station Road. 







4 

M 

,, Dajlbanpeth. 

34. 

Leaf cups and platters. 

G 

13 


3 

3 


,, Durgadbail. 







2 


,, Broadway. 







1 


,, Station Road, 


Jllsce)!.uneona 

017 

923 

45 






(Banian, empty Page, 




1 259 





tea, coal, Harmonl* 









um, e^c.) 

1 



i 





Total .. 

3,035 

7.152 

394 

1 434 

1 
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Hubli City.—In Hubli City, there are 3,935 retail shops giving 
employment to 7,147 men, 394 women and 434 children. Hubli 
as the biggest trade centre has a larger number of shops than any 
other centre of ti-ade in the district. A statement of location of shops 
in this municipal borough is available only according to streets and 
peths and not according to wards. Although the retail shops show 
a fair degree of dispersion throughout the city, concentration is in 
the areas comprising old Hubli, viz., Ganeshpeth, Station Road, 
Durgadbail, Marathagalli, Lumlcy Market, Koppikar Road, Dajiban- 
peth, Javalisal, Broadway, Elipeth, Shimpigalli, Belgaumgalli, 
Sarafgatti, Hirepeth and Dharwar Road. 

In point of number of shops, the group under “ Pan, Bidi, 
Tobacco, etc.,” comes first, with 663 shops, which give employ¬ 
ment to 835 men, 68 women and 29 children. Tire group under 
“Grocery” has a smaller number of shops, viz., 617, but gives more 
employment than the preceding group of shops, as it engages 925 
men, 174 women and 46 children. Giving importance only to 
numbers of shops, the groups that follow are : Zari 223 shops. Cloth 
and Hosiery 218, Fuel 197, Stationery 134, and Sweetmeats 125. 
Although the number of shops under “ Cloth and Hosiery ” is only 
218, they employ 624 men, 2 women and 8 children, as against 
223 “ Zari ” shops employing only 381 men, 4 women and 1 child. 

Dharwar Town.—In Dharwar town, there are 992 retail shops giv¬ 
ing employment to 1,500 men and 12 children. There are 
no women employed in .shops in the Dharwar town. These 
shops are dispersed in all the wards of the town but are 

concentrated more in Wards HI, V and VHI than in others. 
Ward No. HI, comprising Gandhi Chowk and Subhash Road, 

commonly known as the market area, has got 451 shops 
(i.c. 454 per cent, of the total number of shops), and has, 
therefore, the greatest concentration. This ward is followed by Ward 
No. V with 136 shops and Ward No. VHI with 82 shops. The 
smallest number of shops is recorded in Ward No. VII with 22 shops. 
“ Grocery ” has a larger number of shops under it than any other 
category. “Pan, Bidi, Tobacco, etc.” group is the next important 
group, followed by “ Fuel and Timber ” and “ Cloth and Hosiery.” 

Gadag Town.—Gadag town has 1,477 shops giving employment to 
2,780 men, 269 women and 160 children. Here too the 
“ Market ” ward contains more shops than any other ward, 
and “Turner peth” contains the smallest number. The market 
ward accounts for 35 per cent, of the total number of 

shops and has 518 .shops. This is closely followed by the 

Station Road, which has 375 shops, Shahjrurpeth with 170 shops 
and Betgeri bazar with 114 shops. In Gadag, merely in 
point of numbers of shops the “Pan, Bidi and Tobacco, etc.” 
group is the most important followed by “ Grocery ”, “ Cloth and 
Hosiery” and “Fuel”. From the point of view of number of 
persons employed, the “Grocery” group is more important than the 
“ Pan, Bidi, Tobacco, etc.” group. 

In all these principal towns of the district the dispersion of shops 
dealing in retail shops is as would be expected. Grocery; pan and 
bidi; cloth and hosiery; coal, wood and fuel; are located in almost 
all wards and localities. The great popularity that the bicycle enjoy.s 
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in the towns of Hubli and Dharwar is reflected in the large number 
of cycle shops in these towns and their location in most of the wards 
and locahties. Shops dealing in stationery, general merchandise, 
vegetables, fruits, sweetmeats and eatables are not so well dispersed 
as the groups mentioned above. Groups which do not serve 
common or daily needs, namely, those selling metal utensils, special 
glassware, hardware, footwear, flowers, drugs, perfumes, books and 
building materials, have each their own particular localities where 
they are concentrated. The concentration of shops selling mutton, 
fish, beef and eggs in a few places is mainly due to regulations 
imposed by the municipalities. 

Among the retail shops, the grocery group is the most important. 
In regard to number of shops, it stands next only to “ Pan, Bidi, etc. 
but in regard to employment it provides for the largest number. 
All sorts of cereals and pulses, gul, sugar, oil, ghee, spices, condi¬ 
ments, tea, coffee and other items of grocery are sold in these 
shops. Stock-in-trade of individual shops varies in value by a wide 
range, from Rs. 50 to Rs. 10,000. Most of the shops, however, are 
small having stocks worth only between Rs. 50 and Rs. 1,000. Almost 
all the grocery shops are of fairly long standing. The commodities 
sold in these shops are brought from wholesalers in Dharwar, Hubli, 
Gadag and other \vholesale centres of the district and occasionally 
from outside the district. Usually shopkeepers purchase commodi¬ 
ties on credit from the wholesalers and settle the bills wi thin three 
or four weeks. It is a general practice to employ servants for 
handling and weighing commodities. The larger shopkeepers some¬ 
times employ also clerks and accountants for maintaining account 
books. Sales shrink in the rainy season and at the end of every 
month, and expand at the time of Diwali, Dasera and other reli¬ 
gious festivals. 

.Next in importance to shops selling grocery are those selling pan 
bidi, cigarettes and tobacco. Their number is the largest of all the 
groups. Most of these shops are small establishments managed by 
01 ^ or two persons. Pan, bidi, cigarettes, cheap cigars, chewing 
tobacco, betclnuts, catccbu and occasionally confectionery are tbe 
articles sold in these shops. The stock-in-trade is obtained locallv 
rrom wholesalers. A large number of these establishments manu¬ 
facture small quantities of bidis sufficient foT their own sales. The 
value of the stock-in-trade of each shop varies between Rs 10 to 
Rs. 500. Their business is generally slack in the rainy season and 
brisk on Saturdays, Sundays and other holidays. 

Cloth and hosiery shops come next. They stock and sell all kinds 
of textiles, cotton, woollen and silk, such as shirting, coatin<^s, 
saris, dhotars and all kinds of hosiery. A majority of the shem- 
keepers purchase most of their requirements through the local 
agents of the various textile mills and only a small quantity directly 
from Bombay. Most of these shops are owned by members of the 
traditional merchant communities. The value of the stock-in-trade 
of the majority of the shops is Rs. 500, but there are a few large 
shopkeepers who stock goods worth even Rs. 50,000. The big shops 
employ salesmen and clerks. Business is done throughout the day 
As in the case of other shops the rainy season is generally slack and 
sales shoot up during the season of marriages and festivals. 
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Wood fuel shops deal in firewood, charcoal, dried dung cakes aiiu, 
in some cases, coal and coke. Timber shops sell timber. A large 
quantity of firewood is imported into the district by wholesale 
dealers from the forests of the neighbouring Kanara district. There 
are also individual cart-owners who bring firewood into the towns 
from neighbouring forests. The shopkeepers obtain their supplies 
from both these agents. Timber is also' imported from Kanara and 
from the local forests. Both firewood and timber generally come 
in the form of large blocks of wood which the local dealers split 
into suitable sizes. The coal merchants bring their supply from 
the northern and eastern parts of India in railway wagons. Their 
individual stock-in-trade varies in value from Rs. 100 to Rs. 1,000. 

As firewood and coal are commodities which get wet during the 
rainy season, people are in the habit of storing them for use just 
before the onset of the monsoon. Their sales, therefore, are exten¬ 
sive just before the rainy season. Timber is in good demand during 
the dry season, the season for house-building. 

Stationery, cutlery, bangles and provision have been grouped 
together. In addition to stationery, they sell toilet articles, bangles, 
hosiery, pencils, ink, nibs, pen-holders, fountain pens, cutlery and 
provision goods. The majority of the goods sold are brought from 
Bombay and Madras, and a few are purchased locally. The smaller 
merchants stock goods of a value varying from Rs. 300 to Rs. 500. 
The bigger shops keep stocks worth up to Rs. 10,000. The sales 
of all shops fall off during periods of vacation and mount up in 
the months of June and July when educational institutions re-open. 

Footwear and other leather goods such as suitcases, handbags, 
straps, leather, accessories of shoe-making such as sewing thread, 
nails and clips, etc. are sold by the shops grouped under “Leather 
goods and footwear”. There are some shops dealing exclusively 
in leather, while there are others exclusively dealing in footwear and 
leather goods. Leather is purchased locally whereas footwear and 
leather goods are obtained from outside. Some of these shops also 
make footwear to order, engaging workers on piece wages. Business 
is generally steady throughout the year except in the monsoon 
months when it is rather slack. 

In the absence of any organised bus service the bicycle forms the 
most important vehicle for the middle class and the poor. There¬ 
fore, we find a good number of shops dealing in cycles and cycle 
accessories. Only a few of these shops deal in new bieycles. Most 
of the shops only sell cycle accessories and do repair work. A 
number of them hire out cycles at fixed rates per hour or per day. 
The cycles kept for hire in this manner are, after a time, sold away 
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fetching fairly reasonable prices to the shopkeepers. New cycles CHAPTER 8. 
are obtained from Madras, Bombay and Delhi and accessories are T^de 
obtained locally from wholesalers on cash payment. The small retail Thabe. 
cycle shop usually stocks goods worth Rs. 250, while a big one Dispersion of 
keeps stocks worth a few thousands of rupees. The summer season cycle°Thop» 
is said to be a brisk period for these shops. 

Among the group of shops selling “ milk, milk products, sweets and Milk, Milk pro- 
eatables ” some shops sell only milk and milk products while ducts^ Sweets and 
others sell only sweetmeats and other eatables. The shops dealing Eatables. 
in milk and milk products sell, besides fresh milk, butter, ghee, 
curds, butter-milk and chakka for making a sweet known as 
shrikhand. Those selling sweetmeats and other eatables sell pedha, 
barfi, bundiladdtts, jilebis, batasas, chivda, sev, bhajjis, murmures, 
parched grains and such other eatables. A few of these shops sell 
tea, biscuits, bread, pan, bidi, etc. Sales of milk, milk products and 
other eatables are fairly steady throughout the year while those 
of sweets shoot up during seasons of marriages and festivals. 

Most of the shops dealing in fruits and vegetables are small units, Fruits aud 
each managed by a single person, and cater to the needs of their Vegetables. 
immediate neighbourhood. They obtain their stock-in-trade from 
surrounding rural areas and occasionally from local wholesalers who 
make imports from Poona. The stock-in-trade of a unit does not 
generally exceed Rs. 20 in value. They cannot keep larger stocks 
because of the perishable nature of the commodities. These fruits 
and vegetable shops have a fairly steady business throughout the 
year, but trade is more brisk during the summer season. 

Ready-made clothes have grown in popularity in recent years ; 
and a number of shops have come into existence to supply the 
demand. These shops sell shirts, trousers, kurtas, pyjamas, jackets, 
coats, bush shirts, bush coats, blouses, jumpers, shorts, knickers and 
children’s wear. Almost all of them sell caps, turbans and other 
head dresses such as felt and sola hats. Some part of the stock-in- 
trade is obtained from Bombay, Bangalore, Poona and Madras, and 
the rest is made locally. (An account of the establishments engaged 
in manufacturing ready-made clothes is given in the chapter on 
"Other Occupations”). 

Shops selling mutton, beef, fish and eggs are small units, usually Mutton, Beef, 
managed by one or two persons. Stocks of mutton, beef and eggs Eish and Eggs. 
are obtained locally and fish (usually dry) imported from Karwar. 

Jari, i.e., gold and silver thread, is used in weaving borders of Gold and Silver 
silk and cotton saris woven on handlooms. It is not manufactured Thread. 

in this district, and dealers in them have to depend for their stock- 
in-trade on supplies from outside. Usually imports are made from 

Surat and Banaras (U.P.). 
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Metal uten.sils consist mainly of brass and copper ware but those 
made of aluminium and stainless steel are also coming into general 
use. The manufacture of brass and coxrper utensils is a flourishing 
small-scale industry in the Dharwar district, esxDccially in the city 
of Hubli, Considerable quantities of the products of this industry 
are exported to neighbouring districts. Local traders in metal 
utensils stock kitchen-ware, such as dishes, pans, patelijas, cups, 
saucers, spoons, frying pans, etc. The retail shop-keepers obtain 
their stock-in-trade from local wholesale imxrorters. Brass and copper 
ware are generally i)urchased from local karkhandars, i.e., whole¬ 
sale merchants selling goods of their own manufacture. These 
karkhandars themselves, in many cases, run their own retail shops 
to sell their own xrroducts. Imports of brass and copper utensils 
are from Nagjjur (M.P.), Poona and Bombay. Aluminium and 
stainless steel utensils are brought from Poona and Bombay. The 
brisk season for this trade is in winter and also seasons of marriages 
and religious festivals. 

Hardware ai;d building materials are grouped together. The 
shops selling articles under tliis grouj) deal in iron sheets, galvanised 
iron sheets, iron bars, angles, tees, beams, channels, joints, wires, 
screws, nails, bamboos, lime, timber and other materials required 
for building construction, piping, sanitary fittings of all kinds, 
handles, railings, tools, iron implements, iron kitchenware, locks, 
paints, varnishes, linseed oil, cement, etc. I’he bigger shojikeepers 
make their purchases of hardware direct from the manufacturers 
and the smaller ones xmrehase chiefly from the Bombay market and 
occasionally also from the bigger shops in Hubli. The demand for 
hardware and building materials is brisk during the fair .season 
which is favourable for building construction, and dull during the 
monsoon. 

Shopkeepers under the grovijp “ Medicines ” style themselves as 
chemists and druggists. They sell chemicals of various kinds, foreign 
and indigenous drugs and medicines, and surgical instruments. 
A large part of the chemicals, drugs and medicines stocked is of 
foreign origin and is brought from Bombay. Those manufactured 
in India are brought mainly from their sources of XDroduction, namely, 
Bombay, Poona, Baroda and Ahmednagar. 

In addition to the important categories of retail shops described 
above, there are a large number of other shojrs which deal in various 
other articles of daily requirements and also of occasional necessity. 
The statements regarding retail shojrs give a clear idea of the location 
of these shops and the extent of employment covered by them. 

The following statement compiled from the quarterly returns 
under the Bomljay Sales Tax Act of 1946, shows for the Dharwar, 
Gadag and Hubli towns the number of registered dealers according 
to trades and their gross turnover for the quarter ended 31st March 
1951. Since the turnover of most of the retail shops does not reach 
the minimum prescribed for registration under the Act (Rs. 10,00C 
in the case of importers and manufacturers and Rs. 30,000 in the 
case of others) a considerable number of retail shops fall outside 
the scope of this statement 



TABLE No. 16. 

Numbeb of Registered Dealers in Dharwar, Gadag and Hubli (under Bombay Sales 
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CPAPTER 8. Taking all the three towns together, the largest class of dealers 
— comes under “ Clothing and other Consumer Goods ”, numbering 

Trade. 54 Q Qf total of 1,155 dealers, i.e., 46-7 per cent. The next 

Retau. Trade, most numerous class of shopkeepers is under “Foodstuffs” and their 
Dealers in number is 331, i.e., 28-6 per cent, of the total. 

Dharwar, Gauag 
and Htibli 
registered 
under Sales 
Tax Act. 

Grain Trade under During World War II, when the country laced a serious food 
Government sliortage, and the problem arose of feeding people in the deficit areas 

control. of the State, Government introduced what is known as the “mono¬ 

poly procurement scheme ” under which all surplus left in the hands 
of the producer after meeting his own family requirements, were 
compulsorily procured by Government. After meeting the district’s 
ration requirements, if any surplus was left, it was placed at the 
disposal of the State’s supply authorities, to be sent to any area 
indicated. Government took over the entire trade in foodgrains, 
both wholesale and retail, banning all normal trade channels in 
the State. Dharwar district is a surplus area in cereals in normal 
years, and it used to export foodgrains to other districts of the State. 
The Collector distributed rations through private ration shops and 
Government grain shops, The following statements show (1) the 
quantity of foodgrains procured by Government in Dharwar district 
during the year 1950-51 and (2) the ofF-take of foodgrains in 
Dharwar district during the year 1950-51 



TABLE No. 17. 

Quantity of Foodgeains pbocuhed during 1950-51 (4th November 1950 to 3rd November 1951) in Dharwar District. 
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CHAPTER 8. 
Trade. 

Retail Tbade. 
Grain Trado under 
Govornment 
control. 



Q 

pa 

Eh 



Dharwai District ... 14,503-8 12,485-2 9,648*3 9,271-4 968*2 163*3 I 0*3 1*1 47.014-6 
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TABLE No. 18. 


CHAPTER 8. 


Off-take of Foodgrains during the year 1950-51 (from 
4th November 1950 lo 3 bd November 1951) in 
Dharwar District. 


Trade. 

Rktatl Teadk. 
Grain Trado under 
Government 
control. 


(In Tons.) 


Taluka. 

Bice. 

Wheat. 

Jowar. 

Milo. 

1 

Total. 

Dharwar *♦, 

2,138 

1,668 

1,839 

34 

5,679 

Hnbli 

3,648 

3,436 

2,771 

142 

9,997 

Kalgbatgi 

62 

117 

77 

6 

262 

Shiggaon 

608 

287 

,387 


1,182 

HangaJ 

60 

219 

169 


448 

Haveri ... 

620 

444 

602 


1,676 

Ranebennur 

1,063 

767 

662 


2,482 

Hirekerur ... 

132 

158 

129 


419 

Bon 

680 

632 

466 

63 

1,731 

Navalgund 

66 

47 

258 

38 ^ 

409 

Gadag ... 

1,086 

2,171 

2,232 


6,489 

Nargund 

62 

86 

201 

29 

377 

Mundargi 

44 

71 

161 


276 

Kundgo) 

13 

16 

33 


62 

Shirhatti 

368 

185 

263 


806 

Byadgi 

104 

184 

311 


699 

Dharwar District. 

10,663 

10,477 

10,451 

_ L 

302 

31,793 
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control. 


These figures provide an interesting set of facts not available in 
pre-rationing days. 

The following statement shows the amount procured in each 
taluka, the amount distributed and the quantity of surplus or 
deficit 


TABLE No. 19. 


Food Position in the Talukas of Dhakwar Distbict (1950-51).® 

(In Tons.) 


Taluka 

or 

Peta. 

Quantity 

of 

foodgrains 

procured. 

Quantity 

of 

foodgrains 

distributed. 

Net 
surplus 
or deficit. 

Dharwar 

2,831-6 

5,679 

— 3,847-4 

Hubli 

2,007-8 

9,997 

— 7,987-2 

Kalghatgi 

6,307-6 

262 

+ 6,045-6 

Shigg.son 

2,220-2 

1,182 

+ 1,038-2 

Hangal 

11,600-2 

448 

-f- 11,242-2 

Haveri 

1,088-9 

1,675 

— 486-1 

Ranebennur ... 

3,107-0 

2,482 

+ 625-0 

Hirokorur 

2,375-9 

4!9 

+ 1,956-9 

lion 

1,398-4 

1,731 

— 332-6 

Navalgund 

4,163-9 

409 

+ 3,754-9 

Gadag 

1,604-5 

5,489 

— 3,884-5 

Nargund 

775-5 

377 

+ 398-5 

Mundargi 

777-4 

276 

+ 501-4 

Kundgol 

951-8 

62 

4- 889-8 

Shirhatti 

1,531-7 

806 

+ 725-7 

Byadgi 

857-5 

699 

+ 258-5 

Total ... 

42,689-7 

31,793 

+ 10,896-7 


The taluka of Hangal stands foremost in the ranks of surplus 
talukas, followed by Kalghatgi, Navalgund, Hirekerur and Shiggaon. 
The industrial talukas, viz., Hubli, Dharwar and Gadag figure as 
prominent deficit areas. Hubli has the largest deficit. The rest of 
the talukas are more or less self-sufficient in the matter of cereal 
requirements. 

* As procurement is in most cases of paddy, and distribution is invariably 
of rice, for purposes of comparison, a conversion ratio of 10 of paddy to 7 of 
rice has been adopted. 
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Like the pedlars in bubal areas their counterpart in the urban CHAPTEB 8. 
areas, namely, hawkers, play an important part in the retail trade of — 

the district. The hawking system, however, does not seem to prevail Trade, 
in all towns. Among the municipal towns, only a few have them. H.vwkebs. 

Gadag has 150 hawkers, Dharwar 82, Hubli 50, Gudgeri 30, Laxme- 
shwar 27 and Ranebennur 10. The other municipal towns have no 
hawkers operating within their limits. These hawkers move from 
place to place and go on hawking merchandise. The hawkers 
carry goods either on their heads or on hand-carts. The commodities 
which they handle include milk; vegetables ; fresh fruits ; sprouted 
grains ; coconuts ; betel leaves ; pulses ; pickles; fish ; bread ; parched 
grains, pulses and groundnuts ; sweets ; dry fruits ; betel nuts ; cloth ; 
ready-made clothes ; hosiery ; ice-creams ; mineral waters; ready¬ 
made tea ; peppermints ; sugarcane juice ; metal utensils ; carthen- 
\v'are; toys ; stationery ; cutlery ; crockery ; iron implements and wares ; 
grocery ; tea (leaf and powder) ; soap; oil; agarbattis ; bidis ; and 
other miscellaneous articles. 

With a view to regulate the activitie.> of hawkers, the municipa¬ 
lities of Hubli and Gudgeri have introduced the system of licensing 
these hawkers. In Huhli, all hawkers use hand-carts for carrying 
their ware, and they have to pay a licence fee of Rs. 2 per annum 
each. In Gudgeri hawkers selling sweetmeats have each to pay 
a fee of Rs. 5 per quarter. 

In Dharwar, there are 82 hawkers, of whom 11 sell sweetmeats, 

6 tea and bread, 10 stationery, 8 clothes and hosiery, 5 parched 
groundnuts and grains, 9 bread, 29 milk and 4 utensils. As many 
as 43 hawkers are found in Ward No. Ill; they include all categories. 

In respect of other wards, sweetmeat hawkers are found in Ward 
No. V; tea and bread hawkers in Ward No. Ill ; groundnut hawkers 
in Wards Nos. VIII and IX; bread hawkers in Wards Nos. II, IV, V, 

VIII, IX and X. Utensil hawkers are found in Ward No. VI. 

Hawkers selling stationery, clothes and hosiery are only to be found 
in Ward No. III. Milk vendors are found in all the wards of the 
Dharwar town. Hawking is not under regulation in Dharwar. 

In Hubli, there are 50 hawkers, of whom 13 sell sweetmeats, 9 ice, 

6 parched grains, 7 sweet oil, 3 stationery, 2 bidi, 2 sugarcane juice, 

2 earthen pots, 7 soap, 1 tea leaf and powder, 1 clothes, 1 betel- 
nuts and 1 pictures. The hawkers carry their stock-in-trade in hand 
carts and move from place to place. 

Gadag has a larger number of hawkers than any other town. 

Of its total of 150 hawkers, .37 sell vegetables, 28 sweetmeats, 

25 stationery, 13 fruits, 12 ironware and the rest sell other articles. 

A majority of the hawkers are in Ward No. Ill (Marketarea). Ward 
No. VI (Station Road) and V^ard No. X (lietgeri Bazar). These wards 
have almost all categories of hawkers. Hawkers selling sweetmeats, 
fruits and vegetables are to be found in all the wards of the town. 

The hawkers in Gadag move from place to place to hawk their 
merchandise. 

The following statements showing wholesale and retail prices pmces Current 
current on 15th December 1953 give an idea of the relation between on 15 - 12-1953 
wholesale and retail prices at the time of the compilation of tliis 
Gazetteer. 
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Pbioes Cubrknt 
ON 15-12-1953. 


TABLE No. 20. 

Wholesale Prices Current prevailing in Hubli (Dharwar; on 
THE LAST DAY OF THE FORTNIGHT ENDED 15tH DECEMBER 1953.* 


Gonlnlodities. 


Cereals- 


Variety/ 
Quality.-f 


Unit. J 


Rice 

Wheat ... 

Jowar ... 

Subsidiary Vood Crops 
potatoos). 

Pulses (Whole Pulses )— 
Grant ... 

Arhar(Tur) 

Moong ... 

Utid ... 

Maaur ... 

Sugar and Our — 

Gur 

Sugar refined ... 

O'-'Seeds and Oils — 

Groundnut 

Groundnut oil 
Se^antunt 
Castor seed 
Caster oil 

Rape and Mustard seed 
Coconut 


TFine 
1 Medium 


(Sweet 


White 

White 


^ Sort I 

Sort II 
T>-2i 


j'Unshelled ... 

T M a c h i n e 
(^ sbolled. 


White 


White ... 

{ Nuts {per 

thousand). 
Copra 


Ra. a. p. 
20 6 0 
19 1 0 
19 1 0 
12 10 0 
7 0 0 

22 0 0 

23 0 0 
18 0 0 
19 0 0 
19 0 0 

27 0 0 

24 0 0 
33 0 0 

12 0 0 
32 0 0 
69 0 0 

25 0 0 
31 4 0 
60 0 0 
27 0 0 

200 0 0 
07 0 0 
72 0 0 


Coconut oil 
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TABLE No. 20— could. 


chapter 8. 


Commodities. 

Variety/ 
Quality. J 

Units, t 


Fruttd— 



Bs. 

a* 

p« 

Plantains 


Per gross ... 

6 

8 

0 

Oranges 

. 

Do. 

15 

0 

0 

Vegetables — 






Potatoes 



22 

0 

0 

Onions 



11 

0 

0 

Tobacco — 






Country ... ... 

Leaf 


125 

0 

0 

Livestock— 

rClass I 

Per head ... 

600 

0 

0 

Work Bullocks 

1 Class II ... 

Do. 

300 

0 

0 


fClaSS I ... 

< 

Do. 

400 

0 

0 

Work Buffalo buUs ... 






tClaSS 11 ... 

Do. 

300 

0 

0 


fClass I ... 

Do, 

160 

0 

0 

Cows 

[class II ... 

Do. 

100 

0 

0 


rClass I ... 

Do. 

360 

0 

0 

Buffaloes 

[class II ... 

Do. 

250 

0 

0 

Sheep 


Per score ... 

400 

0 

0 

Livestock products — 






Ghee 

Agmark 


188 

0 

0 

Condiments and spices — 






Turmeric 



36 

0 

0 

Tamarind 



40 

0 

0 

Dry chillies 



75 

0 

0 


* Figures in the statement have been taken from the Bombay Government 
Gazette, Part III, dated January 21, 1954. 


t When there is no reference to any specific quality, fair average quality 
is implied. 

t Prices ate given in rupees per standard maund of 82 2/7 lbs. unlesi 
otherwise specified. 


Trade. 

Pkicbs Cubrbnt 
ON Ifi-12-19.'33 
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TABLE No. 21. 


Trade. 

PeIQKS CciRRlillT 
on 15-12-1953, 


Eetail Prices Current prevailing at Dharwar on the last dat 
OF THE FORTNIGHT ENDED 15tH DECEMBER 1953.* 


Conimodities. 

1 Variety/ 
Quality.-j- 

1 Unit. 1 

1 

1 

1 

i 

Cereals — 


1 

1 

j S. Ch. 

Ri’po 

Coarse 


1 2 0 

Wheat 

White 


2 4 

Jo war 

White 


3 1 

Pulses — 


j 

1 


Whole 


{ 1 12 

Arhar(Tur) 

Whole 


1 

, 2 0 

Moong 

Whole 


2 8 

Urid 

Whole 

1 

2 0 

Maaur 

Whole 

1 . 

1 

2 i 

Sugars~- 




Gur 

Sort I 


1 4 


Sort II ...| 

1 

i 

1 6 


i 

1 1 

Oils — 




Groundnut oil 



0 8 

Sesamumoil 


0 9 

Castor oil 

. 1 

1 


0 10 

Fruits — 

1 


Rs. a. p. 

Plantains 

. 1 

Per dozen .. 

0 7 0 

Oranges 

! I 

Do. ... j 

1 6 0 

Vegetables — 


1 

S, Ch. 

Potatoes 

. 1 

3 0 

Onions 

. . 

5 0 


1 


Rs. a. p. 

Tobacco 

Leaf 

. 

> t 

j 

2 0 0 
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TABLE No. 21— contd. 


CHAPTER 8. 


Cominoditips. | 

Variety/ 

Quiility.-|- 

Unit, t 


Livestock Products.— 



S. Ch, 

Milk 


Per rupee ... 

1 4 




Its. a. p. 

Eggs 

j A-Grade 

Per dozen ... 

14 0 

Mutton 


Peraeor 

2 0 0 

Condiments and spices — 



S. Ch. 

Turmeric 



3 0 

Tamarind 

! .. ! . 

1 8 

I)ry chillies 

1 

1 . 

0 8 

Miscellaneous — 



Salt 


10 0 



Es. a. p. 

Kerosene oil ... ... i . 

Per gallon ... 

1 7 0 

Firewood 


Per maund ... 

2 0 0 

Coarse cloth 

1 


Per yard 

0 10 0 


There are many associations of traders and merchants connected 
with diEerent trades, industries and businesses in the centres of 
trade in the district. The most important among them are the 
toUowing 

(1) The Kamatak Chamber of Commerce, Hubli. 

(2) The Hubli Cotton Buyers’ Association, Hubli. 

(3) The Machinery Merchants’ Association, Hubli. 

(4) The ShroEs’ Association, Hubli. 

(5) The Hotel Owners’ Association, Hubli. 

(6) The Grocery Merchants’ Association, Hubli, 

(7) The Dalai Merchants’ Association, Dharwar. 

(8) The Hotel Owners’ Association, Dharwar. 

(9) The Karnatak Oil Mills’ Association, Gadag. 

(10) The Gadag Grains and Oilseeds Sellers’ Association, Gadag. 

(11) The Cotton Dalals’ Association, Gadag. 


Trade. 

Pkioes Cl'REEST 
on 15-12-1953. 


Trade Associa¬ 
tions. 


* Figures in the above statement have been taken from the Bombay 
Government Gazette, Part III, dated January 21, 1954. 

t When there is no reference to any specific quality, fair average quality 
is implied. 

i Prices are given in seers and chataks (80 tolas and 5 tolas respectively) 
per rupee unless otherwise specified. 
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(12) The Merchants’ Association, Ranebennur, 

(13) The Vyapari Association, Nargund. 

(14) The Merchants’ Association, Hole-Alur. 

(15) The Merchants’ Association, Haveri. 

(16) The Cardamom Merchants’ Association, Haveri. 

(17) Association of Merchants in Chillies and other Agricul¬ 
tural Products, Byadgi. 

Most of these associations have been formed with a view to bring 
ing about closer co-operation amongst the members of the trade or 
industry concerned, to lay out a common policy and to devise ways 
and means of further promotion of their business. Often disputes 
among the merchants of the trade are referred to these associations 
for amicable settlement. 

Karnatak Cham- The Kahnatak Chamber of Commerce occupies a pre-eminent 
BER OF Commerce, position among these associations and deserves special mention. In 
the late twenties of this century, the need was felt in Karnatak to have 
an organised body of traders, businessmen and industrialists to 
strive towards the betterment of the region. Karnatak was regarded 
rather as a backward and neglected part of the State. The establish¬ 
ment of the Maharashtra Chamber of Commerce in Bombay in 1929 
whetted the desire of the Karnatak merchants and industrialists to 
have a chamber for their own region, and this resulted in the esta¬ 
blishment of the Karnatak Chamber of Commerce in the same year at 
Bagalkot, a town in the neighbouring Bijapur district. Its main task 
is to secure and further the interests and well-being of the Indian 
business community in general and of Karnatak in particular. The 
headquarters of the Chamber were sliifted to Hubli in 1946. Its 
activities and membership e.xtend not only to the four districts of 
Bombay-Karnatak but include the territories of Mysore, Coorg, and 
the Kannada-speaking parts of H\ derabad and Madras. 

The total membership was hardly 50 in the beginning, but the 
str-'ngth went on increasing, and in 1953 it had 450'members on the 
register. These members include co-operative and scheduled banks, 
co-operative sale societies, renresentatives of various industries like 
textiles, rubber, oil, iron and steel, tin, and plywood, and several 
associations of traders of all kinds. There are three types of member¬ 
ship, life, honorary and ordinary. 

The Government of Bombay recognised the Chamber in 1938 and 
recommended it for representation on the Local Advisory Committee 
of the Southern Railway (then known as the Madras and Southern 
Maratha Railway). 'The Government of India granted recognition to 
this Chamber in 1949. The Chamber is now represented on the 
following official bodies 

(1) The Local Advisory Committee of the Southern Railway 

Hubli. 

(2) Board of Communications, Bombay. 

A3) Industrial Advisory Council, Bombay. 

(4) Post and Telegraph Advisory Committee, Bombay, 

(5) Housing Advisory Committee, Bombay. 


CHAPTER 8. 
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(6) Karnatak University, Dharwar. CHAPTER 8. 

(7) Sub-Regional Employment Advisory Committee, Hubli. 

Karnatak Cham- 

The Chamber has played a very important part in the establish- ber of Commerce. 
ment of the Karnatak University and the Commerce College at 
Hubh, and in the formulation of a scheme for the supply and 
utilisation of electricity from Jog Hydro-Electric Works. The 
Chamber endeavours to make representations to the authorities con¬ 
cerned on all important public grievances and seeks to get redress 
for them in all legitimate ways. On their representation railway 
stations were improved and new post offices opened in Karnatak. 

The Chamber also publishes a monthly bulletin, “ Karnatak 
Vanijya”, exclusively for the use of its members. This bulletin con¬ 
tains current information on items of trade, business and industry 
which may be useful to its members. 


L-B Vf 2-31 





CHAPTER 9-TRANSPORT AND COMMUNICATIONS. 

In the early days oe British oc:cupation, the state of commynica- 
tions in the Dharwar district^ as in other districts was far from satis¬ 
factory, and even as late as 1844 there were hardly any roads which 
were suitable for bullock carts in all seasons of the year. Traffic 
was generally carried on by means of pack bullocks along rough tracks 
most of which were not passable during the wet season. Long¬ 
distance traffic was almost entirely by means of pack bullocks, 
and even within the district no better agency could be employed. 
Even in 1856, the only made and bridged roads in the district were 
about 27 miles of the Poona-Harihar Road north of Hubli up to the 
frontier of the district, and about 22 miles of the Dharwar-Kumta 
Road which stretched south-west beyond Hubli to Kumta via 
Mundgod, Sirsi and the Devimani pass. Only in 1866 the Varada river, 
which was an obstacle on the Poona-Bangalore Road, was bridged 
at about 50 miles south of Dharwar. The financing of roads from 
local funds, which was commenced in 1864, placed increasing funds 
in the hands of the district authorities for improving and muruining'* 
roads and then road development went on apace. By 1884 improve¬ 
ment had been effected to such an extent that over many parts of 
the district the Banjaras with their pack bullocks, a common sight 
formerly, became a rare phenomenon, 

Indicative op the change that has taken place since 1884 (when 
the Dharwar District Gazetteer was first published), not only in 
road transport but over the entire field of transportation and commu¬ 
nications, is the following tabulated statement of the number of 


“ “ Miiruniing ” consists in spreading the road surface evenly with decayed 
trap. 

L-B Vf 2-31a 
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Transport and 
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Thanspobt and 
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SINCE 1884. 


Roads. 

Classification. 


persons engaged in various branches of transportation ana coniinu- 
nications in the years 1881 and 1951 


TABLE No. 1. 


Dharwar District—Number of 

Persons engaged 

in Transport 

AND Communications for 

the years 1881 

AND 1951. 


1881. 

1951. 

Road 

1,982 

3,611 

Rail 

Nil 

3,025 

Post, Telegraph, Telephone, 
and Wireless Services 

2 ® 

552’^ 

Waterways 

30** 

110 

Storage and Warehousing*' .. 

4 

10 

Total .. 

2,018 

7,308 


These employment figures indicate that despite considerable 
development or railways, even in the year 1951, as in 1881, it was 
transport by road that enjoyed pre-eminence among the means of 
transport in the district. 

Roads in Dharwar district, as in other districts, are now classified, 
according to their importance, into four categories, namely, 
(i) National Highways, (ii) State Highways, (iii) Major District 
Roads, (iv) Other District Roads. 

“ National Highways ” have been defined as “ main highways serv¬ 
ing predominantly national, as distinct from State, purposes, running 
through the length and breadth of India, which together form 
a system connecting (by routes as direct as practicable) major 
ports, foreign highways, capitals of States, and including highways 
required for strategic movements for the defence of India.” 

“ State Highways ” have been defined as “ all other main trunl: 
or arterial roads of a State connecting up with National Highways or 
State Highways of adjacent States, District Head-quarters and impor¬ 
tant cities within the State, and serving as main arteries of traffic 
to and from District Roads ”. These are usually maintained by State 
Governments and are generally bridged and metalled and are com¬ 
pletely motorable throughout the year, except that sometimes where 
there are causeways or submersible bridges, traffic may be interrupt¬ 
ed in tlie monsoon for very short periods. State Highways usually 
have connections with National Highways. 


a In 188] the number is shown against the head " Communications by 
Message ”. 

b The break-up of this figure is : Post 480, Telegraph 48, Telephone 19 
and Wireless 5. 

c This is shown against the head " Canals and Rivers ”. 
d In 1881, the head is only “ Storage 
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Classification. 


“ Major District Roads ” arc rouglily of the same specifications CHAPTER 9. 
as State Highways. These roads connwt important marketing 
centres with Railways, State Highways and National Highways. 

“ Other District Roads ” are also of the same type as Major District 
Roads, except that they are subject to more frequent interruptions 
of traffic during the rains. They also serve market places. These 
are generally unmetalled and have murum surface. 

The State Highways and, in most cases, the Major District Roads 
are also constructed and maintained by the State Public Works 
Department, but the cost, unlike in the case of the National High¬ 
ways, is met out of State Funds. 

“ National Highway ” : Poona-Bangalore Road: The Poona- National Highway. 
Bangalore road is the only National Highway passing through the Poona-Bangalore 
Dharwar district. Leaving Poona and crossing the districts of Boad. 
Poona, Satara-North, Satara-South, Kolhapur and Belgaum, it enters 
the north-west border of the Dharwar taluka at mile 245-1-385 and 
runs through the entire length of the district in a NW-SE direc¬ 
tion until it reaches the Tungabhadra, crosses it over a bridge and 
runs beyond to Harihar and Bangalore. It covers in all about 
108 miles in the district, passing through the talukas of Dharwar, 

Hubli, Kundgol, Shiggaon, Haveri, Byadgi and Ranebennur. It 
touches the following places in its stretch*:— 


Tegur 

Mummigatti 

Dharwar 

Hubli 

Tirmalkop 

Shiggaon 

Munavalli 

Bankapur 

Haveri 

Motebennur 

Ranebennur 

Chalageri 


(m. 247) 

(m. 255) 

(m. 260-4-436 : T.B.) 
(m. 272 T.B. & D.B.) 
(m. 286: D.B.) 

(m. 301 : D.B.) 

(in. 305) 

(m. 308 : R.H.) 

(about m. 320 : R.H.) 
(m. 327 : D.B.) 
m. 340 : R.H.) & 

(m. 347). 


It then crosses the Tungabhadra over a well-built bridge at m. 353- 
0-622, and enters Mysore territory near Harihar. There is only one 
bridge within this district which this Highway crosses, and it is at 
m. 312 over the Varada river. 


Going from north to south, the following roads cither take off 
from it or are crossed by it 


Place or point of 


Name of Road. 

Class, f 

junction. 



Mummigatti 

• * 

Mummigatti-Belvadi 

ODR 


1 

c Dharw'ar-Goa 

MDR 

Dharwar 

.. ^ 

j Dharwar-Haliyal 

MDR 

I Dharwar-Saundatti 

MDR 


1 

Dharwar-Kalghatgi 

ODR 


i 

, Dharwar-Byahatti 

ODR 

Hubli 

J 

Karwar-Bellary 

SH 

•• 1 

Sholapur-Hubh 

SH 


• T.B. stands for Travellers’ Bungalow; D.B. for District Bungalow; 
R.H. for Rest House; F.B. for Forest Bungalow; and I.B. for Inspection 
Bungalow. 

I SH stands for State Highway ; MDR for Major District Road ; and ODR 
for Other District Road. 
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National Highway. 
Poona-Bangolore 
Road. 


Place or point of 
junction. 

Name of Road. 

Class.® 

m. 277 

. Kotgondhunshi-Kundgol 

ODR 

Tiramalkop 

. Kumta-Hubli 

SH 

Shiggaon 

. Shiggaon-Savanur 

ODR 

Munavalli (305 m.) . 

. Gadag-Pala 

MDR 

Bankapur 

Bankapur-Yellapur 

ODR 

Haveri 

Havanur-Yekkambi 

MDR 

Motebennur 

Motebennur-Byadgi 

ODR 

Ranebennur 

1 Halgeri-Ranebennur 

ODR 

' \ Ranebennur-Guttal 

ODR 

Karur 

. Halgeri-Karur 

ODR 


State Highways. “ State Highways ” : (1) Karwar-Bellary Road : This road starts 
(i) Karwar-Bellary fi.Qm the port of Karwar in North Kanara and enters the Kalghatgi 
taluka of the Dharwar district at in. 74-5-0, and in its course through 
the district passes through the talukas of Kalghatgi, Hubli, Naval- 
gund, Gadag and Mundargi. The course of the road as a State 
Highway is only up to Gadag, a length of nearly OIJ miles. This 
highway is concreted from Devikop to Hubli, a length of more than 
22 miles. The stretch beyond Gadag to Hesrur on the border 
between the Mundargi Peta and the Bellary district of Mysore 
State is only a Major District Road. 

After crossing into the Dharwar district from the Kanara dis¬ 
trict, it runs in north-easterly direction towards Hubli and from 
Hubli in a more or less easterly direction to Gadag (m. 136 D. B.) 
and touches the following places on its wayf : 


Devikop 

.. (m. 81: F.B.) 

Kalghatgi 

.. (m, 85) 

Dastikop 

.. (m. 87: D.B.) 

Ugginkeri 

.. (m. 92) 

Ghalmatti 

.. in. 95) 

Hubli 

.. (m. 102-2-145 : 

Shirguppi 

.. (m. 111-6-0) 

Nalavadi 

.. (m. 115-7-0) 

Bhadrapur 

.. (m. 120) 

Annigeri 

.. (m. 124: T.B.) 


T.B. & D.B.) 


It crosses the Hubli-Gadag railway line at m. 105. There are 
bridges over the river Bedti at m, 88 ; over the Benihalla at m. 111-5 
near Shirguppi; over the minor tributaries of the Benihalla at m. 
115-7 near Nalavadi; at m. 119-7 at Bhadrapur ; and atm. 121-4 ; and 
over the Handiganhalla at m. 126-4. 

The following roads either take off from or are crossed by this 
road up to Gadag 
Place or point of 
junction. 


Kalghatgi 

Dastikop 

Ugginkeri 


Name of Road. 

f Kalghatgi-Tadas 
, I Kalghatgi-Kudalgi 
I Kalghatgi-Bammigatti 
Dharwar-Kalghatgi 
Ugginkeri-M ishrikoti 


Class.® 

ODR 

ODR 

ODR 

ODR 

ODR 


® NH stands for National Highway ; SH st.ands for State Highway; MDR 
for Major District Road ; and ODR for Other District Road. 

f T.B. stands for Travellers’ Bungalow; D.B. for District Bungalow; 
R.H. for Rest House; F.B. for Forest Bungalow; and LB. for Inspection 
Bungalow. 
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Place or point of 

Name of Road. 

Class. 

CHAPTER 9. 

junction. 



— 

Ghalmatti 

Ghalmatti-Mislirikoti 

ODR 

Transport and 
Communication.s. 

Hubli 

j Sholapur-Hubli 
\ Poona-Bangalore 

SH 

NH 

Roads. 

State Highways. 

( 1) Karwar-Bellary 

Annigeri 

f Annigeri-Navalgund 

ODR 

Road. 

[ Annigeri-Hebsur 

ODR 


Near m. 126 

Road to Sasvihalli 

ODR 


Near m. 130 

.. Road to Hulkoti 

ODR 



From Gadag to Hesrur, being only a Major District Road, the 
stretch is not as good as that of the State Highway up to Gadag. 

The length is about 29 miles. It passes through Dambal (m. 150: 

D.B.) and Mundargi (m. 159-5),.and at Hesrur (m. 165-1 : D.B.) it 
stops on the banks of the Tungabhadra river. A first class ferry 
service is maintained at Hesrur to tranship goods and passengers 
across the river to Bellary district (Mysore State). There is a cause¬ 
way over the Hirehalla at m. 157-6. At Mundargi (m. 160) two 
district roads take off to Kalkeri and Korlahalli. 

(2) Kumta-Hubli Road: The Kumta-Hubli Road starts from (2) Kumta-Huhli 
the Kumta port in North Kanara and enters the Shiggaon taluka Road, 

of the Dharwar district at m. 78. Its course is only through the Shig¬ 
gaon taluka and Kundgol Mahal of the district. Tadas (Shiggaon 
taluka) is at about m. 84-4 and Tirnialkop (Hubli taluka) is at 
m. 87-3. Both these towns are provided with district bungalows. 

From Tirnialkop the Poona-Bangalore Road makes a connection to 
Hubli. Thus, the State Highway has only a length of nearly 9^ miles 
in this district. 

From Tadas on this road, district roads lead on to Kalghatgi in the 
north-west and to Dhundsi in the south. 

(3) Sholapur-Hubli Road : The Sholapui’-Hubli State Highway (3) Sholapur-Hubli 
starts from Sholapur, and passing through the Sholapur and Bijapur Road. 
districts, at mile 133 crosses the Malaprabha which separates the 

Bijapur and Dharwar districts and enters the Nargund taluka. In 
its course upto Hubli (m. 181-5-516 : T.B. & D.B.) it passes through 
the Nargund, Navalgund and Hubli talukas. It has a total length of 
nearly 485 miles through the district, but not all this is maintained 
as a State Highway. A length of nearly 7 miles from Navalgund 
to Kalvad is an ordinary district local board road. A length of 
nearly 8| miles from Kalvad (m. 165) to m. 177-5-516 although State 
Highway, is a mere earth road. From north to south the following 
places are touched by the road 

Konnur .. (m. 134) Kalvad .. (in. 165) 

Nargund .. (m. 145) Hebsur .. (m. 169) 

Navalgund .. (m. 157) Kusugal .. (m. 177) 

From Nargund, three roads take off from this road, namely, one 
to Munavalli and Saundatti (Belgaum district); a second to 
Shirol ; and a third to Mallapur (Ron taluka). From Navalgund there 
is road connection to Sudi in Ron taluka via Belvanki, Mallapur and 
Bon and to Annigeri via Basapur. From Hebsur a District Road 
runs on to Dharwar via Byahatti. 
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Major District 
Roads. 

(I) Cadag-Pala 
Road. 


(2) GaOag-Badami 
Road. 


Major District Roads ; There are ten Major District Roads in the 
Dharwar district, apart from the Gadag-Hcsrur section of the Karwar- 
Bellary State Highway, and they are described below 

(1) Gadag-Pala Road : This is an important road connecting Pala 
in Karwar District to Gadag, and in conjunction with Gadag-Badaml 
Road this forms a link from Karwar to Dharwar and Bijapur districts. 
Starting from Gadag this road has a length of a little over 64 miles 
in the district. It passes through the talukas of Gadag, Shirhatti, 
Shiggaon and Hangal. It passes through— 


Hard 

Mulgund 

Magadi 

Laxmeshwar 

Yalvigi 

Savanur 

Munavalli 

Kotligeri (Bankapur) 

Maharajpeth 

Malligar 


(m. 8) 

(m. 12) 

(m. 16) 

(m. 24) 

(m. 32) 

(m. 39) 

(m. 44-3-250) 
(m. 45) 

(m. 57) 

(m. 60). 


It leaves the district boundary at mile 64-2-183 near Kaparsikop anu 
runs on to Pala (N. Kanara j m. 67—3—180). It intersects the Poona- 
Bangalore railway line near the Yalvigi railway station (m..31), and 
the Poona-Bangalore National Highway at m. 44—3—250. 

Lines of communication branch off from tliis road at Hard (m. 8) 
to Hosur; at Magadi (m. 16) to Shirhatti; at Laxmeshwar (m. 24) to 
Gudgeri; at m. 38/4 to Shiggaon to the west and to Savanur Railway 
Station to the east; at Kotligeri (m. 45) to Yellapur (N. Kanara) and 
at Maharajpeth (m. 59) to Tadas and at Malliggar (m. 60) to Hangal. 

(2) Gadag-Badami Road: The Gadag-Badami Road is the northern 
portion of the road commonly known as the Pala-Badami Road. It 
lias a length of about 39^ miles. It starts from Gadag and courses 
in a north-easterly direction up to Kotumachigi and then turns north. 
It touches— 


Betgeri 

Narsapur 

Narayanpur 

Kotumachigi 

Abbigeri 

Ron 

Hirehal 

Kotabal 


(m. 21 
(m. 4) 

(m. 12-6 : I.B)“ 
(m. 14) 

(m. 17'6) 
m. 25-5 ; D.B)* 
(m. 33-1) 

(m. 29-5 


and crosses the district border at m. 35—2—210. Badami, the 
terminal point of this road, is in the Bijapur district at a distance of 
about four miles from the Dharwar border. 


The road crosses the Hubli-Guntakal railway line near Betgeri. 
From Kotumachigi (m. 14) and Abbigeri there are road connections 
by District Roads to Naregal. From Ron, one District Road takes 
off to Alur in the north-west and another to Kaujgeri in the west 
via Mallapur and Belvanki. 


“ T.B. stands for Travellers’ Bungalow; D.B. for District Bungalow; 
R.H. for Rest House ; F.B. for Forest Bungalow; and LB. for Inspection 
Bungalow. 
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(3) Havanur-Yekkambi Road: Starting from Havanur on the banks 
of the Tungabhadra in Haveri taluka the Havanur-Yekkambi Road 
runs west to Yekkambi in North Kanara. In its course of nearly 
56^ miles from east to west it passes through— 


Guttal 


(m. 5) 

Somankatti 

* . 

(m. 12) 

Agadi 


(m. 16) 

Jangamankop 


(m. 18) 

Haveri 


(m. 23) 

Hosalli 


(m. 29) 

Sangur 


(m. 30) 

Adur 


(m. 35-4) 

Balambid 


(m. 35 RH*) 

Alur 


(m. 42) 

Sammasagi 


(m. 49-6) 

and crosses the district border at m. 50 near Sammasagi and traverS' 
ing a further distance of six miles through Kanara reaches Yekkambi 
at m. 56—3—113. This road crosses the Poona-Bangalore Road at 
Haveri (m. 21—6) and there is a ferry over the Varada river at 
Sangur m. 29—4. 

The following roads either take off from, or are crossed by, tliis 
road 

(1) Guttal 

(m. 5) 

.. Guttal-Ranebennur. 

(2) Somankatti 

(m. 12) 

Somankatti-Hosritti. 

(3) Agadi 

(m. 16-4) .. Agadi-Karajgi. 

(4) Jangamankop 

(m. 19) 

.. Jangamankop-Karajgi. 

(5) Hosalh 

(m. 25-1) .. Hosalli-Devihosur. 

(6) Alur 

(m. 40) 

.. Alur-Malgund. 

(7) about 

(m. 42-4) .. Hangal-Honkan. 

(8) Sammasagi 

(m. 49-6) .. Sammasagi-Honkan. 


(4) Shirhatti'Mundargi Road : This road connects the head-quarters 
of the two relatively isolated talukas of Shirhatti and Mundargi. As 
a Major District Road it has only a length of 22i miles, of which 
a length of 4i miles from the Shirhatti-Mundargi border through the 
hilly region of Kapatgudda hills is an earth road. From m. 22—4 up 
to Mundargi is only an Other District Road. It passes from Shirhatti 
in a SSE direction upto Bellatti (m. 11) and from here it turns east 
and passes Bannikop (m. 16), crosses the Shirhatti border at m. 18 
and reaches Mundargi (m. 29) after touching Kalkeri (m. 25). 


* T.B. stands for Travellers’ Bungalow; D.B. for District Bungalow; 
R.H. for Rest House ; F.B. for Forest Bungalow; and I.B. for Inspection 
Bungalow. 
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(3) Havanur-Yek¬ 
kambi Road. 


(4) ShtrhatH-Mun- 
dargi Road. 
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(5) Dharwar-Hal- 
yal Road. 

(6) Dlmrwnr-Goa 

Road. 


(7) Dharwar-Saun- 
datti Road. 


(8) Mosur-CuUal 
Rood. 


(5) Dharwar-Halyal Road: This road starts from Dharwar, turns 
in a south-west direction and passes Nigadi (ni. 7), and turning west 
at m. 12 reaches the Dharwar district border at m. 17 near Mavinkop 
and goes to Haliyal in North Kanara. The total length of the road 
is 21 miles from Dharwar to Haliyal. This road crosses the Poona- 
Baiigalore railway line at Saptapur (m. 2—4). 


(6) Dharwar-Goa Road: Starting from Dharwar in a westerly 
direction, this road reaches Kelgeri at m. 2, where it crosses the 
Narendra-Saptapur Road. It crosses the Poona-Bangalore railway 
line at about 3—4 miles from Dharwar, passes Mugad (m. 6), Neralgi 
(m. 10) and Arvatgi (m. 13). It again crosses the Poona-Bangalore 
milway line at m. 14 and reaches the district border at m. 18—5. 
The road from there leads to the port of Marmugoa. 

(7) Dharwar-Saundatti Road : From Dharwar this road courses 
a total length of 13 miles in a NNE direction to Saundatti. It passes 
Amminbhavi (m. 7) and Hirebelavadi (m. 13), and reaches the 
district border at in. 13-2. Saundatti is in the Belgaum district 
about a mile from the Dharwar border. 

(8) Masur-Guttal Road: This is an important road connecting 
Ma.sur in Hirckerur taluka to Guttal in Haveri taluka. It passes 
through the talukas of Hirekerur, Ranebennur and Haveri. Starting 
from Masur this road has a length of little over 38 miles. It passes 
through the following villages 


(1) Hire-Morab 

.. (m. 

2) 

(2) Rattihalli 

.. (m. 

6) 

(3) Dodagubbi 

.. (m. 

8) 

(4) Dandigihalli 

(m. 

11) 

(5) Harogoppa 

.. (m. 

12) 

(6) Halageri 

.. (m. 

17) 

(7) Ranebennur 

.. (m. 

21) 

(8) Guddadanaveri 

.. (m. 

26) 

(9) Kerimallapur 

.. (m. 

30) 

(10) Honnatti 

.. (m. 

32) 

(11) Madapur 

.. (m. 

34) 

(12) Timmapur 

.. (m. 

36) 


It intersects the Poona-Bangalore railway line near the Ranebennur 
Railway Station (m. 23) and the Poona-Bangalore National Highway 
at m. 21. 


Lines of communication branch off from this road at Masur (m. 1) 
to Hirekerur; at Rattihalli (m. 5) to Tummikatti on the east and to 
Tavargi on the west; at Halgeri (m. 17) ; Harihar on the east and 
to Kod on the west. 

(9) Harihar-Sam. (9) Harihar-Sammasagi Road : This is another Major District Road, 
masagi Road. starting from Poona-Bangalore Road (near Karur) in Ranebenniir 
taluka and goes in a westerly direction upto Kod in Hirekerur taluka 
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and terminates near Saminasagi in Hangal taluka. It has a length of 

^ _.1_ - _ rr'n T. _ .1 ° 


a little less than 52 miles. 

It passes through— 

(1) Itagi 

.. (m. 5) 

(2) Halageri 

.. (m. 9) 

(3) Hediyal 

(m. 15) 

(4) Kod 

.. (m. 20) 

(5) Sutakoti 

.. (m.22) 

(6) Bhogavi 

.. (m. 23) 

(7) Ilamsabhavi 

.. (m. 27) 

(8) Tumarikop 

.. (m. 28) 

(9) Madlur 

.. (m. 31) 

(10) Guddadamallapur 

.. (m. 33) 

(11) Tilwalli 

.. (m. 37) 

(12) Makarwalli 

.. (m. 42) 

(13) Chikhunshihosur 

(m. 45) 


It intersects the Masur-Guttal rotid at Halgeri (m.9) ; Motebennur- 
Hamsabhavi-Chikkerur road at Ilamsabhavi (m. 26) ; Tadas-Gondi 
road at Makaravalli (m. 42) ; and Havanur-Yekkambi road (m. 51) 
near Sammasagi. 

Lines of communication branch off from this road at Halgeri 
(m. 9) to Tumminkatti in the south ; at Kod (m. 20) to Hirekerur; at 
Ilamsabhavi (m. 27) again to Hirekerur in the south and to Byadgi 
in the north. 

(10) Tadas-Gondi Road: This is a Major District Road starting 
from Tadas in Shiggaon and terminating at Gondi in Hangal taluka. 
It has a length of 39 miles. It passes through the villages of- 


(1) Adavisomapur 

(2) Kunnur 

(3) Dhundsi 

(4) Hosur 

(5) Konankeri 

(6) Kalkatti 

(7) Nellikop 

(8) Maharajpeth 

(9) Hangal 

(10) Mavakop 

(11) Makarvalli 

(12) Hirekaunshi 

(13) Gondi 


(m. 3) 
(m. 5) 
(m. 7) 
(m. 9) 
(m. 13) 
(m. 15) 
(m. 19) 
(m. 23) 
(m. 28) 
(m. 32) 
(m. 36) 
(m. 37) 
(m. 39) 


It intersects the Yellapur-Bankapur road at (m. 13) ; Pala-Badami 
road at Malligar (m. 26); Dharma river at (m. 29) near Shirmapur ; 
Dharma canal near Gejjihalli (m. 30) ; Harihar^Sammasagi road at 
(m. 37) and the river Varada near Gondi (in. 39). 


lines of communication branch off from this road at Dhundsi 
(m. 8) to join Poona-Bangalore road near Gotagudi some four miles 
from Shiggaon. 


Other District Road.s : The following statement gives details of 
“ Other District Roads ” in charge of the District Local Board 


CHAPTER 9. 
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Major District 
Roads. 

(9) Hafihar-Sam~ 
masagi Road. 


(10) Tadas-Gon- 
di Road 


Other District 
Roads. 
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For maintenance of all the roads in Dharwar District, save village CHAPTER 9. 
roads, the Public Works Department of the Bombay State, the 
District Local Boards and the municipalities of the district are responsi- c^mun?Mtiont 

blc for the various road lengths under their control. Roabs. 

Other District 
Roads. 

Table No. 3 below gives the road mileage, both metalled and Statistics of Road 
unmetalled, in respect of all the roads according to the authority Mileage, 
which maintains them®:— 


TABLE No. 3. 

Dhabwar District—Statistics of Road Mileage. 


Category.-j- 

Metalled. 

Unmotalled. 

Total. 

1. Public Worlse Deptt. Roads. 

505-45 

20-34 

52.6-79 

2. District Local Board Roads. 

142-38 

.MO-19 

942-57 

3. Municipal Ronds (Total) ... 

174 80 

06-73 

231*53 

Total... 

1,122-63 

677*26 

1,699-89 


These figures indicate that Dharwar District has in all 1,699-89 
miles of road, of which 1,122’63 miles are metalled and 577-26 miles 
are unmetalled. These figures interpreted in relation to the area 
and population of the district, namely, 5,284-5 square miles and 
15,75,386 persons respectively, mean that one mile of road in 
Dharwar District serves 926-7 persons and an area of 3-11 square 
miles. 

* The yearly per mile maintenance charges of these roads as estimated 
in 1951, are as follows ;~ 



Rs. 

(1) National Highways and State Highways .. 

1,200 

(2) Major District Roads 

600 

(3) Other District Roads 

■300 

(4) Village Approach Roads 

100-150 

Examination of Quarry Sites for Road Metals in 

Certain Parts 


Dharwar District” by Burjor Mehta in his “Reports of Geological Surveys 
conducted by the Geological Survey of India in Bombay State ” Volume 1 
p. 23). 

f Concrete and asphalt portions, which are negligible road-lengths, have been 
treated as metalled roads and Kankar portions as unmetalled roads for the 
purposes of this table, 
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Communications. 
Roads. 
Statistics of 
Municipal Roads. 


Statistics of 
Vehicles in 
Municipal Towns. 


With a view to throw some light on urban road statistics a further 
analysis of road mileage in the fourteen municipalities of the district 
is given below 

TABLE No. 4. 

Dharwah District—Statistics of Municipal Roads.* 


Name of the Municipality 

Metalled. 

Unmetalled. 

Total. 


M. 

F. 

Ft. 

M. 

F. 

Ft. 

•M. 

F. 

Ft. 

Byadgi 

3 

0 

200 

3 

2 

469 

7 

1 

9 

Dharwar 

60 

0 

0 

8 

0 

0 

64 

0 

0 

Gadag-Betgeri 

15 

0 

0 

10 

6 

176 

25 

(i 

178 

Gudperj 

2 

0 

0 

0 

4 

0 

" 2 

4 

0 

irarei 

4 

6 

100 

2 

7 

50 

7 

.6 

l.'.O 

Biihli 

45 

0 

0 

10 

0 

0 

55 

0 

0 

Kundgol 

9 

4 

« 

1 

0 

0 

3 

4 

0 

Laxmeshwar 

10 

0 

« 

6 

0 

0 

15 

0 

0 

Nargimd 

4 

7 

429 

4 

.1 

282 

9 

6 

3l 

Navalgund 

3 

2 

170 

1 

4 

235 

4 

6 

405 

Ranobennur 

13 

0 

0 

7 

0 

0 

20 

0 

0 

Savanur 

10 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

10 

0 

0 

Shigli 

1 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

3 

0 

0 

Shirhatt 

3 

4 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3 

4 

0 

Total ... 

174 

0 

239 

66 

5 

652 

231 

4 

131 


Urban road mileage in Dharwar District, metalled and unmetalled, 
amounts to miles 174-6-239 and 56-5-552 respectively. The total 
works out at miles 231-4-131. 


Table No. 5 below gives the number of vehicles plying in the 
municipal towns of Dharwar District. The various types of vehicles 
are divided among five categories distinguished from each other 
by the nature of the motive power used for their locomotion. 

TABLE No. 5. 

DiiARWAR District—Statistics of Vehicles operating in Municipal 

Towns. 


Motor Vehicles .. 1,059 

Horse-drawn Vehicles ., 374 

Ox-drawn Vehicles ,. 5,079 

Bicycles ., 3,329 

Hand-drawn Carts ,. 130 


* Concrete and asphalt portions, which are negligible road-lengths, have 
been treated as metalled roads and Kankar portions as unmetalled roads for 
the purpo.ses of this table. 

The length of roads is given in term of miles, furlongs and feet. 
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Since a considehable numbek oe streams and rivers criss-cross 
Ihe countryside of Dfiarwar district, it has been necessary in the 
interests of smooth and quick road transport to build bridges over 
l)ig rivers at points whore roads with heavy traffic loads intersect 
the rivers. 

The twelve major bridges and causeways in the district are 
described below 

(1) The stone masonry arched bridge over the Varada river on 
the Foona-Bangalore National Highway at mile 311/8 from 
Poona. It has a linear waterway of 400 feet. It was built in 
1866 at a cost of l\s. 2,46,000 approximately. This is the most 
important of all the bridges in the district. 

(2) The recently constructed bridge over the Kumudvati with 
a linear waterway of 180 feet near Masur on the Ranebennur- 
Masur-Mysore border Major District Road. Its approximate cost 
is Rs. 1,72,821. 

(3) The high-level causeway over the Bandar Nalla with a 
liner waterway of 88 feet at mile 11/4 on the Dharwar-Saundatti 
Major District Road. Constructed in 1952 at a cost of Rs. 1,28,962, 
it was thrown open to traffic on 12th September 1952. 

(4) An arched bridge over river Bedti with a linear waterway' 
of 105 feet at inih' 87/8 near Dastikop on the Karwar-Bellary 
State Highway. 

(5) The bridge (with trussed teak girders and iron ties with 
nia.sonry abutments) over the Bennihalla at mile 111/5 on Karwar- 
Bellary State Highway near Shirguppi. This bridge has a linear 
waterway of 160 feet. 

(6) A R.C.C. bridge over the Bennihalla with a linear water¬ 
way of 257 feet at mile 115/7 on the Karwar-Bellary State High¬ 
way near Nalavadi. This was constructed in 1939-40 at a cost of 
Rs. 66,882 approximately. 

(7) A low level causeway over the Bennihalla with a linear 
waterway of 120 feet at mile 119/8 on the Karwar-Bellary StaF' 
Highway near Bhadrapur. This was constructed in 1923-24. 

(8) A bridge over the Bennihalla at mile 121/4 on the Karwar- 
Bellary State Highway with a linear waterway of 118 feet. This 
was first constructed in 1916-17 at a cost of Rs. 72,623 and was 
again reconstructed in 1941-43 with R.C.C. deckinc at a cos' 
of Rs. 44,814. 

(9) A bridge with iron girders over the Handigarhalla with 
a linear waterway of 140 feet at mile 126/4 on the Karwar- 
Bellary State Highway near Dundur. This was redecked hi 
1950-51 at a cost of Rs. 32,841. 

(10) The last bridge within the district limits on the Karwar- 
Bellary road at mile 1.57/6 is over the Hirchalla river with a 
linear waterway of 105 feet. This is an arched bridge. 

(11) A slab drain over the Hira river with a linear waterway 
of 1.50 feet on the Dharvvar-Goa road at a point i mile distant 
from Dharwar City. 

(12) A low level causeway over the Budagalli Nalla with arched 
openings and a linear waterway of 120 feet at mile 13/7 on 
the Havnur-Yekkambi Major District Ro(id. This was constructed 
in 1937-38 at a cosl pf Rs. 28,260. 

L-» Vf 2-32 


CHAPTER 9. 

Transport and 
Communications. 
Bruxies. 
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Maintained by 

P.W.D. 


Maintained by 
District Local 
Board. 


Bungalows 
AND Rest 
Houses. 


In order TO FACILITATE THE TRANSHIPMENT of goods and passengers 
across the rivers not spanned by bridges, ferries are maintained at 
30 different places in Dharwar District. Three of them are 
controlled by the Public Works Department, and the rest by tlie 
District Local Boards. Both the Public Works Department and 
the District Local Board usually auction the right of plying ferries 
to contractors, laying down, however, a schedule of rates. 

The ferry maintained by the Public Works Department over the 
Tungabhadra river near Hesrur in Mundargi Peta is a very 
important one. This ferry provides the link between the districts 
of Dharwar and Bellary. The service is perennial. Transhipment 
is made by means of three boats (one wooden and two' iron) 
owned by the Public Works Department. On an average 30,000 
passengers, 15,000 cattle, 100 carts, 30 motor oars and 1,500 tons 
of goods are annually transhipped. 

Another ferry maintained by the Public Works Department is 
near Havnur on Havnur-Yekkambi Road across the Tungbhadra river, 
TTiis is a seasonal class I ferry and is plied with two wooden boats 
owned by the contractor. On an average 30,000 passengers and 
SO tons of goods are annually transhipped. 

The third Public Works Department ferry is across the Varada 
river near Sangur in Haveri Taluka. Tliis is a seasonal class III 
ferry plied with two wooden boats owned by the contractor. On 
an average 11,000 passengers and 50 tons of goods are transhipped 
annually. 

All the 27 ferries run by the District Local Board are seasonal. 
There are at ten points ferries across the river Tungabhadra. 
They are located at Koralhalli, Shingatalur and Gumgol in Mundargi 
Peta; at Airani, Hirebidri, Mudenur, Medleri and Kusagatti in 
Ranebennur taluka and also at Itgi and Bidaralli in Hirekerur 
taluka. Over the river Varada the District Local Board maintains 
ferries at fourteen points located at Mulgund, Adur, Havangi, 
Kudal, Balambid, Gondi and Honkan in Hangal taluka and Kalsur, 
Devgiri, Hosaritti, Marol, Belavagi, Akkur and Karajgi in Haveri 
taluka. Over the river Kumudvati it maintains ferries at Rattihalli 
and Masur in Hirekerur taluka and at Kuppelur in Ranebennur 
taluka. 

Fob THE LODGING OF OFFICERS of vaiTOus Govcmment departments 
touring the district in the course of their duties, as well as for the 
travelling public. District Bungalows, Traveller’s Bungalows, Inspec¬ 
tion Bungalows, Forest Department Bungalows, and Rest Houses 
are maintained by the Bombay State, generally with crockery, fur¬ 
niture, bedding materials and otlier necessary articles. All these 
bungalows are looked after by one or more servants, and in some 
of them cooks are maintained to provide meals for the occupants on 
payment. Besides these bungalows there are dharrrmhalas and 
chavdis for the general public and subordinate ofiBcers on tour. 

In the Dharwar district there are District Bungalows at Hubli, 
Tirmalkop, Dastikop, Tadas, Shiggaon, Dambal, Hesrur, Annigeri, 
Ron, Motebennur and Hirekerur; Travellers’ Bungalows at Dharwar 
and Hubli; Rest Houses at Gadag, Bankapur, Ranebennur, Haveri, 
Balambid and Nagarhalli; Inspection Bungalows at Dharwar, 
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Narayanpur and Yalavigi; Irrigation Department Rest Houses at CHAPTER 9. 
Lakkikop, Girsinkop, Honkan, Hamsabhavi and Rattihalli; Forest — 

Department Bungalows at Devikop, Kalkeri and Nagarhalli. The Transport and 
Agricultural Department maintains an inspection bungalow at the Communications, 
Dharwar Agricultural Farm. The District Local Board, Dharwar, 
maintains its own rest houses at Dharwar, Konankeri (Shiggaon), Houses. 
Belvanki (Ron), Naregal (Ron). The Hubli Municipality maintains 
a rest house at Hubli. 

All over the Dharwar district, there is a large number of Dhabmashaias 
dharmaslialcis, and chavdis which are very prominent public buildings and Chavdis. 
in villages. There are more than 500 of them in all. It is possible 
for even the humblest traveller to get temporary accommodation for 
a few days at these chavdis and dharmashalas. They are generally 
located at places important from the point of view of trade, industry, 
fairs and pilgrimage, The exact location of these dharmashalas and 
chavdis is given elsewhere in the Directory of Villages and Towns, 
but below are given their numbers in the various talukas. 


TABLE No. 6. 

Dharwar DisTRicx-NuAtBER of Dharmashalas and Chavdis in 
EAOi Taluka. 


Name of the taluka. 

Number of Chavdis. 

1 Number of 

Dharmashalas. 

Byadgi 

17 

2 

Dharwar 

24 

6 

Gadag 

23 

12 

Hangal 

13 

3 

Haveri 

25 

8 

Hirekerur 

15 

9 

Hubli 

15 

4 

Kalghatgi 

8 

7 

Kundgol 

41 

8 

Mundargi 

25 

7 

Nargund 

17 

5 

Navalgund 

10 

12 

Ranebennur 

39 

10 

Ron 

42 

11 

Shiggaon 

24 

6 

Shirhatti 

46 

16 

Total .. 

384 

126 


The IndlusT Posts and Telegraphs Department maintains a Postal Post Ofpicm, 
Division at Dharwar. This division includes the whole of the district 
of Dharwar and a few other places on its outskirts. Besides the chief 
receiving and distributing head office at Dharwar, there are 32 sub¬ 
offices and 142 branch offices. They are distributed among various 
talukas as follows 
L-B Vf 2-32« 
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Transport and 
Communicationt. 
Post Offices. 


Dhahwah District—Sub-Offices and Branch Offices of Posts and 
Telegraphs Department. 


Byadgi— 


Sub-office; Byadgi. 

Branch offices : Kadarmandalgi, Madlur, Motebennur and 
Sidenur. 


Dharwar— 


Sub-offices: Alnavar, Dharwar City, Dharwar R. S., and 

Madihal. 


Branch offices : 


Gadag— 
Sub-offices: 
Branch offices : 


Hangal— 

Sub-offices : 
Branch offices : 


Agricultiual College, Ainminabhavi, Arvatgi, 
Dharwar Farm, Carag, Hebli, K. E. B. 
College, Morab, Mugad, Nareudra, Navalur, 
Sadhankeri, Saraswatpur, Tadkod and Uppin- 
Betgeri. 


Gadag, Gadag-Betgeri and Gadag City. 

Balganur, Harlapiir, Harti, Hombal, Hosur, 
Hulkoti, Kadadi, Kanginhal, Kanvi, Koliwad, 
Kotuniachigi, Kurtkoti, Lakkundi, Malsa- 
mudra, Mulgund and Sortin'. 


.Akki-Alnr and Hangal. 

Adur, Bammanhalli, Belgalpeth, Kusuur and 
Tilvalli. 


Haveri— 

Sub-office: Haveri. 

Branch offices: Agadi, Anandvan, Devgiri, Devihosur, Giittal, 
Hattimattur, Havanur, Hosaritti, Kabbur, 
Kadkol, Kanavalli, Karajgi, Neglur and Yala- 
gach. 


Hirekerur— 

Sub-office: Hirekerur. 

Branch offices : Chikkerur, Harhsabhavi, Kadur, Kod, Kudapali, 
Masur, Nagawand and Rattihalli. 


Hubli— 

Sub-offices; Hubli, Hubli City, Hubli Cotton Market, Hubli 
Saraf-Katta and Tabibland. 

Branch offices: Adargunchi, Amargol, Arlikatti, Byahatti, 
Gopankop, Hebsur, Ingalhalli, Kusugal, Mantur, 
Nulvi, Old Hubli, Shirgitppi, Sulla and 
Unkal, 
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Kalghatgi- 

Sub-office; 
Branch offices : 

Kundgol— 
Sub-offices : 
Branch offices : 

Mundargi— 
Sub-officc; 
Branch office : 

Nargund— 
Sub-office : 
Braneh offices : 

Navalgund— 
Sub-offices: 
Branch offices; 

Ranebennur— 
Sub-office : 
Branch offices : 

Ron— 

Sub-offices : 
Branch offices : 

Sbiggaon— 
Sub-offices : 
Branch offices : 

Shirhatti-- 
Sub'offices : 
Branch offices : 


Kalghatgi. 

Mislirikoti. 

Gudgeri and Kundgol. 

llireharkuni, Ingalgi, Kalas, Kamadolli, Saunshi 
and Yaliwal. 


Mundargi. 

Dainbal, Doin', Ilallikeri, llirevadatti, Kalkeri, 
and Petha Alur. 


Nargund. 

Konnur and Shirol. 


Annigeri and Navalgund. 

Alagwadi, Amargol, Arekurhatti, Hallikeri, 
Ibrahimpur, Nalavadi, Shelavadi, Tirlapur and 
Tuppadkurahatti. 


Ranebennur. 

Airani, Aremallapur, Ilalgeri, Itagi, Kalcol, 
Karur, Kuppelur, Makniir, Mcdleri and 
Tumminkatti. 


Gajcndragad, Hole-Alur and Ron. 

Abbigeri, Belvanki, Ilalkeri, Hirehal, Hole- 
Mannur, Ilullur, Itagi, Jakkali, Kotabal, Kouja- 
geri, Vlallapur, Manasigi, Naregal, Nidgundi, 
Savadi, Sudi and Yavagal. 


Savnur and Shiggaon. 

Andalgi, Bankapur, Dhundshi, Hulgur, Hungund, 
Ilurlikuppi, Tadas and Yalivigi. 


Laxtneshwar and Shirhatti. 

Bellatti, Bannikop, Hebbal, Magdi, Shigli, 
Surangi and Yellavatti. 


CHAPTER 9. 

Transport and 
Communications, 
Post Offices. 
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Post Offices, 


Telegraph 

Offices. 


Telephones. 


At all post offices including branch offices postage stamps and post¬ 
cards are sold and money-orders issued and received. At the Head 
Office and sub-offices savings bank facilities are also offered to the 
public. Mails are carried in Dharwar Division by rail, motor buses, 
and in some cases, by postal runners and pony carts. Generally each 
post-office serves a cluster of surrounding villages. The mails are 
periodically cleared from and delivered to the surrounding villages 
by postmen employed in these post offices. 


The Posts and Telegraphs Department also maintains 28 tele¬ 
graph offices in Dharwar district. They arc all run combined with 
post offices in the places concerned. They are located at the 
following places 


Byadgi peta 
Dharwar taluka 

Gadag taluka 

Hangal taluka 
Haveri taluka 
Hirekerur taluka 
llubli taluka 
Kalghatgi taluka 
Kundgol peta 
Mundargi peta 
Nargund peta 
Navalgund taluka 
Ranebennur taluka 
Ron taluka 
Shiggaon taluka 
Shirhatti taluka 


.. Byadgi. 

.. Alnawar, Dharwar (H. O.), 

Dharwar City, Dharwar (R. S j 

Gadag, Gadag City, Gadag- 
Betgeri. 

Akld-Alur; Hangal, 

.. Haveri. 

.. Hirekerur. 

.. Hubli, Hubli City. 

.. Kalghatgi. 

.. Kundgol, Gudgeri. 

.. Mundargi. 

.. Nargund. 

.. Navalgund, Annigeri. 

Ranebennur. 

.. Ron, Hole-Alur. 

.. Shiggaon, Savanur. 

Shirhatti, Laxmeshwar. 


The Posts and Telegraphs Department have opened six tele¬ 
phone exchanges in the district, namely 

(1) Hubli Exchange. 

(2) Dharwar Exchange. 

(3) Gadag Exchange. 

(4) Hubli Public Call Office. 

(5) Dharwar Public Call Office. 

(6) Haveri Public Call Office. 
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The Dharwar exchange has a capacity fot handling 100 lines. It CHAPTER 9, 
works on the old central battery system wherein one is required to — 
ask for the required connection at the exchange. At present it has „ Transport and 
86 working connections and 18 extensions. The Hubli and Gadag 
exchanges have capacity for 150 and 60 lines respectively and they 
work on the same type of switch-board system as Dharwar. Hubli 
and Gadag have 139 and 55 working connections and 17 and 11 
extensions respectively. 

As A PART OF THE POLICY OF PUTTING PUBLIC MOTOR TRANSPORT OR STATE TRANSPORT. 

a sound footing the Government of Bombay embarked on a policy 
of progressive nationalisation of road transport in 1947, and set up 
a statutory public Corporation called the Bombay State Road 
Transport Corporation for owning and operating the nationalised 
road transport of the State. In the following paragraphs is given 
an account of the inception of this body and its activities in the 
district. 

The railways which were introduced in the district in the early 
eighties challenged the pride of place which road transport had 
enjoyed since the early times among the means of communication in 
the district. This was the case especially in those areas which were 
directly served by the railways. In areas not directly served by the 
railways, road transport continued to hold its supremacy. With the 
advent of automobiles on the roads after the close of World War I 
(1918), roads began to regain their lost importance, and by the end 
of World War II, a network of road communications operated by 
motor vehicles had been built up. The post-war years saw further 
progress in motor transport. A considerable number of motor owners 
engaged themselves in operating both passenger and goods vehicles, 
employing a large number of drivers and conductors. This progress, 
however, was not without its drawbacks. Many of the undesirable 
features of private ownership of bus operation, e.g., duplication of 
services, uneconomic competition, lack of amenities for passengers, 
over-crowding, disregard of rules for the safety of passengers and 
speed limits, and absence of healthy employer-employee relations, 
cropped up in the Dharwar district also. 

At this stage Government stepped in, and, in pursuance of their 
general policy of nationalisation of road transport, took over certain 
routes in the district on the 1st of May 1951, through the Belgaum 
Division of the Bombay State Road Transport Corporation. As the 
load of work became heavy as a result of progressive taking over of 
new routes, Hubli, which was until then a sub-division under Belgaum 
Division, was created a full-fledged independent division on the 1st 
August 1952. Tlie jurisdiction of Hubli Division at present covers 
almost the whole of Dharwar district except for a small portion of its 
territory in the north-west which goes undtT the Belgaum division s 
jurisdiction. Besides, it covers a major portion of the Kanara district 
also. 

The traffic operations and other activities of Hubli Division are Details of the 
controlled by the Divisional Controller from Samyukta Karnatak s T operations 
Building, Dharwar Road, Hubli, where the offices of the head- ’ in Hubli 
quarters of the Division are located. Division. 

Table No. 8 given below indicates the various routes in operation. StatisUcs of 
route mileage, the frequency of " Up ” and '' Down ” trips and Routes, 
average number of passengers travelled per each route 
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Transport and HuBLi DIVISION OF State Transpokt—Vabious Routes in 

sSrrr™. !<>»■ 

Routes. 

Name of tlio Route. 

1 

Route 

MiU'rtgo. 

2 

Niimbor 
of trips 
“Up”. 

3 

Number 
of trips 
“ Down ” 

4 

Daily Av. 
Number 
of persona 
travelled (in 
May 1933). 

5 

1. KarWar-Dharwar 

113 

1 

1 

62 

2. Sirai-Haveri (D) 

53 

3 

3 

104 

3. Sirsi-Haveri {I'm Pula) 

54 

1 

1 

56 

4. Ron-Mallapur 

8 

6 

5 

330 

5. M.illapur-Siidi 

18 

3 

2 

140 

6. Ron-Sudi 

10 

2 

3 

150 

7, Ron-Cholehaguda 

14 

2 

3 

110 

8. Oadag-Cholcliii glide 

44 

1 


30 

9. Ron-Giijeudragr.d 

28 

2 

1 

60 

10. Ron-CJadag 

30 

4 

4 

190 

11. IIubU-Dhiirwiir 

13 

34 

34 

2140 

12. Dharwar-Hebli 

9 

6 

6 

390 

13. Dharwar-Kidghatgi 

23 

5 

5 

260 

14. Rharwar-N.avalgund 

20 

1 

1 

06 

l.T. Hubli-Naragund 

46 

3 

3 

200 

16. Hubli-Grondi 

69 

2 

2 

190 

17. Hubli-Sirsi 

63 

3 

3 

230 

18 . Hubli-Savanur 

41 

2 

2 

140 

10. Hubli-Yollupur 

42 

1 

1 

52 

20. IIubli-Hangal 

4.5 

2 

2 

llS 

21. Hubli-AIur 

58 

1 

i 

66 

22. Hubli-Kalghalgi 

17 

4 

4 

290 

23. Hubli-Tilvalli 

62 

1 

1 

00 

24. Hubli'Karwar 

107 

2 

2 

160 

25. Hubli-Halyal 

38 

1 

1 

55 

26. Haly al-Kalghatgi 

21 

1 

1 

40 

27. Hubli-Kolhapur 

130 

1 

1 

42 

28. Hubli-Mallapur 

60 

1 

1 

40 

29. Gadag-Lakkundi 

8 

2 

2 

96 

30. Gadag-Nargund 

36 

3 

3 

225 

31. Gadag-Laxmesbwar 

23 

3 

4 

220 

32. Laxmeshwar-Gudgori 

9 

6 

3 

336 

33. Giidgeri-Bannikop 

40 

3 


105 

34. Bannikoppa-Laxmeshwar 

31 

4 

i 

142 

35« Savanur-Bankapur 

7 

1 

1 

68 

38. Savanur-Gadag 

39 

1 

.. 

30 

37. Gadag-Mulgund 

13 

2 

2 

118 

38. Gadag-Gajendragad (via ABG) 

38 

1 

1 

52 

39. Gadag-Gajetidiagad (Dr.) 

34 

2 

3 

132 

40. Gadag-Hesrur 

30 

3 

3 

175 

41. Gadag-Bannikop 

40 

2 

2 

182 

42. Gadag-Dambal 

13 

1 

1 

36 

43. Gadag-Mundai'gi 

25 

1 

1 

55 

44. Gadag-Shirahatti 

21 

1 


38 

46. Sbirahatti-Laxmesbwar 

12 

1 


22 

46. Gadag-Hubli 

36 

1 

i 

40 

47, Haveri-Hubli (mu Agadi) 

59 

1 

1 

47 

48. Haveri-Alur 

17 

1 

1 

60 

49. Alur-Savanur 

29 

1 

1 

66 

60. Haveri-Hangal 

22 

3 

3 

160 

61. Haveri-Hubli (w'a Dhundalii). 

49 

I 

1 

85 

52. Haveri-Yollapiir 

67 

1 

1 

46 
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TABLE No. S—contd. 
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K.uno of (he Route. 


Route 

Mileage. 



Numher 
of trips 
‘ Dowu 


- Transport and 

Daily Av Communications. 

Number' State Transport. 
of poraoiis Statistics of 
Irii veiled (in Routes. 

May 1953), 


f)3. Hangal-Savanur 

64. Ha veri-Havnur {via HST) 

i)5. Hnveri-Bommanhalli 

66. Haveri-Hubli (direct) 

57. Ilaveri-Havnur 

58. Haveri-Hosritti (HST) 

69. Havori-Ranebcnniir 

60. Haveri-Sunnadakop 

61. Havcri Hirekerur 

(id. Ilaveri-Sirsi (via Tilvalli) 

63. Oadag-Haveri (via Shigalli) 

64. Haveri Savanur 

65. Savanur-Savanur Rd. 

60. Hirekerur-Harihar 

67. Hirekerur-Rancbenuur 

68. Ranebennur-Battihalli 

69. Ranebonnur-Kod 

70. Eanebennur-Tiimminkatti 

71. Byadgi Stn.-Hirekerur 

72. Naragunda-Mallapur 

73. Hirokerur-Sunnadakop 

74. Ilirekerur-Siralkop 

75. Hirekerur-Kod 

70. Harihar-Banebenmir 

77. HiibliMulgund 

78. Ranebennur-Halgeri 

79. Laxmoshwar-Savanur 

80. DharwarShirkol 

81. Hubli-Tadas 

82. Gadag-Haveri 

83. Dliarwar-Alnawar 

84. Alnawar-Halyal 


24 

32 

33 
48 
20 
16 
26 
40 
35 
68 
62 
21 

0 

43 

SO 

18 

16 

14 

26 

19 

6 

13 

8 

13 

31 

5 

16 

21 

10 

60 

103 

7 


2,834 


Hubli Oily Services, 

85. Siddharudmath-Station (via 

Durgadbail). 

86. ITnk.Tl-Diirgadbail (via Stn.) .. 

87. Tirapur-Nagasliettikop (via 

Durgadbail). 

88. King’s Aveuue-Bidnal 


So. Siddharudmath-Worksbop (via 
Railway Quarters), 


1 

1 

3 

3 

2 

1 

1 

2 

i 

8 

1 

3 

1 

1 

1 

3 

3 


I 60 

I 27 

1 45 

1 62 

I 160 

180 

I 100 

I 50 

I 68 

I 85 

35 
54 

I 400 

! 120 

200 
63 
72 

40 
220 

Cancelled 
to floods. 
80 
126 
45 
20 
78 
52 
48 
126 
35 
75 
62 

41 


due 


182 


11,188 


16 

17 

11 

6 


15 

17 

11 

6 

9 


1,376 

1,356 

88.8 

. 664- 

615 
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Table No. 9 below gives an idea of the network of routes by 
indicating the number of routes emanating from important stations, 
total mileages of such routes emanating from each station, and also 
the average number of passengers travelled on these routes 

TABLE No. 9. 


Hubli Division of State Transport-Details of routes emanating 
FROM important STATIONS. 


Serial 

ho. 

Naine cf Station. 

Number of 
routes 
emanating. 

Total 
route 
m ileage. 

Frequency 

of 

up-tripa 

Frequency 
of down- 
trips. 

Total of 
average nnm* 
ber of person* 
travelled 
over the 
routes. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

1 

Karwar 

2 

216 

2 

2 

124 

2 

Sirs! 

2 

107 

4 

4 

220 

3 

Ron 

5 

90 

16 

16 

840 

i 

Qadag 

15 

483 

26 

24 

1,609 

5 

Dharwar 

4 

82 

14 

14 

842 

6 

Hubli 

10 

834 

60 

60 

3,898 

7 

Haver! 

15 

553 

23 

23 

1,229 

3 

Savanur 

3 

62 

10 

9 

498 

9 


2 

25 

7 


384 

571 

10 

Hirekenir 

5 

99 

10 

10 

11 

Ranebennur 

4 

53 


4 

927 

12 

Mallapur 

1 

18 

3 

2 

140 

13 

Halyal 


21 


1 

40 

14 

Alur 

1 

29 

1 

1 

56 

16 

Hangal 

1 

24 

1 


60 

16 

Harihar 

1 

13 

1 


20 

17 

Gudgeri 

1 

40 

3 


105 

18 

Bannikop 

1 

31 

4 

1 

142 

19 

Naruund 

1 

19 

3 

3 

Cancelled due 
to flood. 

20 

Byadgi Station ... 

1 

26 

3 

3 

220 

21 

Aina war 

1 


1 

1 

41 


Total ... 

83 

2,832 

196 

182 

11,866 
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It will be seen from the tables that in May 1953, the State 
Transport in Hubli Division had 84 routes, exclusive of city services, 
under its operation in Dharwar District, with a daily average of 
2,834 miles and 11,188 passengers travelled. The total daily 
frequescies of “ Up ” and “ Down ” trips on the 84 routes were 197 
and 182 respectively. The operating fleet consisted of 112 vehicles 
and the average number of vehicles on the road was 88 6. The 
distance travelled per passenger was on an average 0-52 miles. 

Table No. 8 shows that there are routes emanating from Dharwar 
district and going to Karwar in Kanara district in the west, to Harihar 
in Mysore State in the south, and to Hungund in Bijapur district in 
the north. Bus routes in Hubli Division are so planned that all 
important centres of agricultural and industrial production are linked 
up with centres of trade and market places, and this has to a great 
extent facilitated transportation between these centres. The State 
Transport runs special buses to places of interest, pilgrimage centres 
and fairs, in order to cope with tourist and pilgrim traffic from time 
to time. During monsoon some of the routes operated on bad roads 
are altered or suspended and what is called “ the monsoon time¬ 
table” comes into force. 

Of the 84 routes in operation 15 routes emanate from Gadag which 
is the industrial heart of the district, 16 from Hubli, the divisional 
head-quarters, and 4 from Dharwar, the district head-quarters. 
Other important State Transport stations (with the number of routes 
emanating from each indicated in brackets) are:— Haveri (15), Hire- 
keruF (5), Ron (5), Ranebennur (4), Sirsi (2), Savanur (3). The various 
routes are fixed by the Divisional State Transport authorities and the 
frequency of trips and the number of vehicles on the routes are 
increased or decreased from time to time according to traffic needs. 

The State Transport has not yet undertaken the movement of goods 
Iraffie in the division, although it has planned to undertake it as 
soon as an adequate number of vehicles are available. 

For the proper maintenance of vehicles, the State Transport 
maintains at various centres, depots and garages attached to which 
■are small workshops which carry out oiling, greasing, cleaning and 
.servicing of vehicles. On 31st May 1953, there were under cons¬ 
truction a permanent Divisional Workshop at Hubli and a perma¬ 
nent depot at Gadag. The works already completed were (1) a 
permanent garage at Nargund, (2) a temporary workshop repair 
.slied at Huhli, (3) temporary depot repair sheds at Dharwar, 
Gadag, Haveri and Hubli, (4) temporary garages at Hirekerur, 
Karwar, Ron and Sirsi, and (5) passenger waiting-cwm-repair sheds 
at Ankola, Ranebennur and Yellapur. 

As on 31st May 1953, the number of vehicles attached to the Hubli 
depot was 37, Gadag depot, 16, and Haveri depot, 15. The garages 
at Hirekerur, Karwar, Ron and Sirsi had each attached to them 
from five to nine vehicles. 

The Head-quarters workshop af Hubli Tftoks after monthly and 
quarterly maintenance of buses and heavy repairs for the entire 
fleet of buses (112 in number) attached to the Division. 
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CHAPTER 9. In addition to the waiting sheds at Ankola, Ranehennur and 
— Yellapur, already noted above, waiting sheds are provided for 

Transport and passengers at Dharwar, Gadag, Haveri, Hirekerur, Hubli, Karwar, 
Communications. Ron, Savanur and Sirsi. 

State Transpobt. 

Passenger The State Transport plies buses which have spacious bodies and 

Amenities. are well-ventilated. No overloading is permitted; facilities for 
booking and reservation are provided at all important stations and 
terminals; accommodation is provided according to priority; and 
sheds, stands, canteens, lavatories, and drinking water facilities are 
jjrovided at important places. Special arrangements are made for 
special occasions like fairs, melas, etc., at extra trijr rates. The State 
Transport also provides casual contract service at standard reasona¬ 
ble rates. Regularity of service and speed limits are strictly observed, 
and relief buses quickly detailed in cases of break down. A box 
containing first-aid equipment is kept in every bus, and the conduc¬ 
tors are trained in first aid methods. Arrangements are also made 
for recording complaints from the public and attempt is made to 
attend to such complaints promptly. 

The rate of fares charged by the State Transport, viz., nine pies 
per mile, is arrived at on the basis of its operations throughout tha 
State. It is, therefore, uniform throughout the State and is not 
related to its earnings in any particular division. The rate charged, 
it is claimed by the Slate Transport, is the lowest one consistent 
with its object of providing to the public speedy, safe and comforta¬ 
ble travel with ample amenities, earning a reasonable return on 
capital invested, looking after the welfare of its numerous employees 
spread far and wide and also providing for further development 
and improvement of roads in the State. The charge, however, is on 
a stage basis, a stage being a unit of four miles. The minimum 
charge is three annas, and it increases by multiples of three annas 
according to the number of stages travelled. 

Hubli Division employed, in May 1953, a large staif, administra¬ 
tive, operational and technical. Below are details of the various 
categories. 

Category. Number. 

Administrative staff .. 136 

Operational staff .. 362 (117 on daily wages). 

Technical staff .. 210 (48 on daily wages). 

Miscellaneous staff .. 38 

Total .. 746 (165 on daily wages). 

The administrative staff includes the Divisional Controller, 
Traffic Manager, Accounts Officer, Divisional Statistician, Labour 
and Publicity Officer, and the entire staff working under them for 
guiding the affairs of the Division. The operational staff includes 
those who actually operate the bus routes, namely, drivers, conduc¬ 
tors, depot managers, inspectors, and traffic controllers. The 
technical staff consists of all the workshop employees ranging from 
Divisional Mechanical Engineer down to the various gradations of 
skilled and semi-skilled workers engaged in the workshop. -The 
miscellaneons staff includes naiks, peons, gate-keepers, fire-assistants, 
watchmen, etc. 
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For recruitment of employees carrying a basic salary not above CHAPTER 9. 

Rs, 100, a Divisional Selection Committee has been appointed. It " 

consists of- (1) Ti member of the Bombay State Road Transport 
C;orporation nominated liy that corporation as its Chairman, (2) the Tbanspoiit, 

Divisional Controller, and (3) the District Superintendent of Recruitment. 
Police. 

For staff carrying a basic salary between Rs. 100 and Rs. 250, 
recruitment is done by a Central Committee for the whole of the 
State. For Class I and Class II cadres recruitment is made on the 
!)asis of a written test and personal interview of the candidates by 
the State Tran.sport Services Board specifically created for the 
purpose. 

In pursuance of their liberal policy towards their employees the Labour Welfare 
State Transport has drawn up ambitious labour welfare plans. In activities, 
order to facilitate personal e.xchange of views between the manage¬ 
ment and workers, works committees are generally formed and the 
representatives of both workers and the management thrash out the 
problems of day tO' day working across thc^ table at the meetings of 
the works committee. However, for some reason or other, such 
a works committee has not yet been formed in Hubli Division. It is 
the Divisional Labour and Publicity Officer wbo provides the neces- 
.'■ary liaison between the workers and the management. A sports 
club has recently been started at Hubli for the benefit of the 
employees. 

So far as organisation of workers is concerned, some workers have 
been organised under the State Transport Kamgar Sabha which is 
a “ registered ” union. This, however, has not been recognised by 
the management. 

Railway con.struction avas begun in TimDHARWAH district on 1st ILui.ways. 
November 18,82 by the Southern Mahratta Railway Company, which History, 
had entered into its first contract with the Government of India 
on 1st June 1882 for the construction and working of a system of 
railways in the Southern Mahratta Country. By the beginning of 
1887, this company had completed the construction of the entire 
system of railways now running through the district, all of metre 
gauge, and by 1890 the system of railways worked by this Company 
e.xtended from Poona to Mysore via Bangalore and from Bezwada 
to Marmugoa. In 1908 it was amalgamated with the Madras 
Railway Company to' form the M. & S. M. Railway Company. In 
pursuance of the policy of State management of Indian railways 
decided on by the Government of India, the entire system of railways 
worked by the M. & S. M. Railway Company was taken over by the 
Government of India on the 1st April 1944. Again, as a result of 
the regrouping of Indian railways in 1952, the M. & S. M. system 
of railways has been included in what is known as the Southern 
Railway. 

At present the district has a total of 197 miles of railway. This Route.s. 
mileage falls under three .sections corresponding to the three routes 
described below 

(1) Poona-Ban^ahre City route.—This route starts from Poona, (i) Poom-Banga- 
comes up to Londa junction in the Belgaum district and then enters lore. 
the Dhgrwar district territory at Alnavar station (1,850 feet) which 
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(I) Poona-Banga- 
lore. 


(2) Htihli-Shola- 
pur. 


lies at m. 298 from Poona. From Alnavar the line takes an easterly 
direction and climbs continuously up to Dharwar (2,400 feet). 
The portion from Alnavar to Mugad, nearly 14 miles, runs through 
a fairly dense forest and thereafter up to Dharwar the country is 
undulating with fields and grass lands on either side of the line. 
Dharwar is situated at the highest altitude in this district. When 
approaching Dharwar on the left side, one gets a fine view of the 
Karnatak College Building (which was formerly the head oflBce of 
the Southern Mahratta Railway) and on the right side, one sees the 
new pile of buildings housing the Karnatak University. 

From Dharwar the course of the line is south-easterly. It falls 
continuously up to Hubli (2,090 feet), the countryside traversed 
consisting of fruit gardens near Dharwar and later on fields with 
black cotton soil. 

From Hubli the line rises steadily by 158 feet up to Gudgeri 
(2,248 feet) and thereafter falls steadily by 460 feet to Karajgi 
station (1,788 feet) which is situated about a mile and a half 
beyond the Varada river. The railway crosses the Varad.a over 
a bridge near the Karajgi station. From Karajgi the line rises 
steadily by 291 feet to the altitude of 2,079 feet at a point about 
2 miles beyond the Byadgi station and thereafter falls by 316 feet 
steadily up to the Tungabhadra Bridge (1,763 feet) which is about 
a mile short of Harihar station in Mysore territory. 

In its course from north-west to south-east through the district 
this line crosses the talukas of Dharwar, Hubli, Kundgol, Shiggaon, 
Shirhatti, Havexi, Byadgi and Ranebennur, and the following stations 
mark its route 


Alnavar (298 

miles 

Saunshi 

.. (3491 


from Poona) 

Gudgeri 

.. (355) 

Kambarganvi 

.. (305) 

Yalvigi 

.. (363) 

Naglavi 

.. (309) 

Savanur 

.. (368) 

Mugad 

.. (312) 

Karajgi 

.. (376) 

Kyarkop 

.. (3171 

Haveri 

.. (380) 

Dharwar 

.. (321) 

Byadgi 

.. (389) 

Amargol 

.. (328) 

Devargudda 

.. (395) 

Hubli 

.. (334) 

Ranebennur 

.. (400) 

Kundgol 

.. (343) 

Chalgeri 

.. (409) 


(2) Hubli-Sholapur route.—The line from Hubli to Sholapur has 
only 66i miles within the district. From Hubli the line courses 
riorth-east up to Hebsur on the Benihalla river 12 miles from Hubli. 
Here it crosses the river over a bridge and goes east to Gadag. 
From Hubli to Gadag it is level and open country. From Gadag 
(2,133 feet) it turns north and goes up to the Malaprabha Bridge 
(1,776 feet) falling gradually by 357 feet and traversing a distance 
of nearly 30 miles through open country with fields of black cotton 
soil. This route lies through the talukas of Hubli, Navalgund, Gadaa 
and Ron. ® 


Its course is punctuated by the following stations 


Hubli 

.. 0 

Gadag 

.. (37) 

Kusugal 

.. (7 

Hombal 

• • (44) 

Hebsur 

.. (I 2 I, 

Balganur 

.. (50) 

Sisvinhalli 

.. (14),' 

Mallapur 

.. (56) 

Annigeri 

.. (22) 

Hole-Alur 

.. (66) 

Hulkoti 

.. (29) 
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The Malaprabha river, which forms the boundary between the 
Dharwar and Bijapur districts is crossed over a bridge at a distance 
of three-quarters of a mile from Hole-Alur. 

(3) Hubli-Guntakal route—From Hubli to Gadag the track for 
tliis route is the same as that for the Hubli-Sholapur route. From 
Gadag it runs east with a slight swerve to the north and runs 
a further distance of 15 miles within the district. There are only 
two stations beyond Gadag, namely, Kanginhal (m. 43) from 

Hubli and Harlapur (m. 49). The district limit is passed at m. 52. 

The following statement gives the number of passengers booked 
(local and foreign outward) and the tonnage of goods hauled (out¬ 
ward) from each station in the district during the year 1950-51 

TABLE No. 9. 


Dharwab District—Statistics of Railway Traffic Operations, 

1950-51. 


, 1 

Serial 

No. 

Name of the Station. 

Number of paeaengera 
booked (outward and 
foreign). 

Tonna ge of goods 
hauled (outward). 

1 

Alnavar* 


... 

1,21,016 

16,882* 

2 

Kambarganvi 

... 

... 

10,163 

330 

3 

Nag'avi 

... 

... 

10,086 

4 

4 

Mugad 

... 


16,864 

1,022 

5 

Kyarkop 



1,682 


6 

Dharwar 



4,74,464 

31,896 

7 

Araargol 

... 

... 

19,688 

3,006 

8 

Hubli 


... 

11,91,184 

1,84,137 

9 

Kundgol 



1,72,707 

3,136 

10 

Saunehi 

... 


87,146 

1,093 

11 

Qudgeri 

... 


147,230 

6,404 

12 

Yalvigi 



67,622 

6,877 

13 

SavanuT 


... 

1,17,486 

3,011 

14 

Karajgi 


... 

1,06,268 

1,132 

16 

Haveri 



3,01,670 

23,799 

16 

Byadgi 

• » • 


1,88,637 

10,783 

17 

Devargudda 

f • • 


71,321 

623 

18 

Banebennur 

• < • 


3,22,081 

21,457 

16 

Chalgeri 

... 

... 

1,06,031 

2,428 

20 

Sirs! 0/A 

... 



666 

21 

Kusugal 

... 

... 

41,771 

1 

205 


* Alnsvar is the tiaQihipment centre for timber canied by the Dandeli 
forest railway. 
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Name of the .Station. 

Number of passengers 
booked (outward and 
foreign). 

Tonnage of goods 
hauled (outward). 

Stati.stics of 

Pas.sengers and 22 

Hebsnr 

148,173 

415 

Good.s. 

23 

Annigori 

1,60,5,72 

8,500 

24 

Hnlkoti 

96,501 

1,397 

25 

Gadag 

8,58,350 

62,560 

26 

Hombal 

69,951 

175 

27 

Balgamir 

62,751 

197 

28 

Mallapur 

1,68,073 

7,427 

29 

Kanginhal 

24,957 

59 

30 

Harlapur 

65,437 

514 


Total ... 

52,37,812 

4,02,344 


The whole district of Dharwar is served by 197 miles of meter 
gauge railway with thirty stations in all. During 1950-51, 52,37,812 
outward passengers and 4,02,344 tons of goods were booked from 
these 30 stations. 

Fuiure The talukas of Kalghatgi, Hangal, Hirekcrur, Mundargi and Nav- 

Development. gund are not directly served by any of the railway lines in the 
district. Most of these talukas are very backward and hilly regions 
with little traffic. They depend primarily on the road system for 
die movement of their goods and passengers. 

Recently some concern has been expressed in unofficial quarters, 
particularly by the mercantile community, about the inadequacy of 
rail facilities. It is complained that the present track capacity, 
number of rolling stock and locomotives, and transhipment facilities 
at the Poona and Hotgi junctions are quite inadequate for handling 
the goods traffic of the district bound for Bombay. A representation 
has been made to' the Union Railways and the Transport Ministry 
urging the construction of a new line from Hnbli to Karwar to 
supplement the existing facilities. 

Amenities. Almost all stations are provided with platforms, station buildings 
and staff quarters. The stations at Hubli, Dharwar and Gadag 
provide many additional facilities. 

Hubli has four properly covered passenger platforms. In the 
n-.ain station building, besides the offices of Station Master and other 
officials, are housed separate first and second class passengers’ waiting 
rooms for ladies and gentlemen, a third class waiting hall, a vege¬ 
tarian refreshment room, and a non-vegetarian restaurant. Separate 
bathing cubicles for ladies and gentlemen equipped with shower 
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baths are located at the end of the main platforms. There is also 
a large goods and transhipment shed and a spacious parcel ofBce. 
The approach roads to the station and to the goods shed are con¬ 
creted and well-maintained. 

The main building of the Dharwar station houses various offices 
and provides separate upper class waiting rooms for gentlemen and 
ladies. There is a spacious third class waiting hall, a fairly large 
goods shed and a long platform for passenger traffic. The approach 
road to the station is concreted. 
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The Gadag junction has two platforms. The main building 
houses, besides the various offices, separate upper class waiting rooms 
for ladies and gentlemen. There is also a modern building to serve 
as a vegetarian refreshment room. 


Hubli, situated as it is near Dharwar, the administrative head- Railway workshop 
quarters of the former Southern Mahratta Rly. Co., and a converg- at Hubli. 
ing point of lines from Poona, Bangalore, Marmugoa and Guntakal, 
was selected in 1887, as the site of a railway workshop. When the 
Madras Railway Co. was amalgamated with the Southern Mahratta 
Railway Co., the Hubli works became a major meter gauge work¬ 
shop of the amalgamated system. It deals with periodical repairs 
to the rolling stock of the northern meter gauge region of the 
Southern Railway, except the ex-Mysore State Railway. This 
rolling stock consists of 335 engines; carriages—594 bogies and 372 
units; and wagons—482 bogies and 5,927 units. 

In addition, it undertakes carriage construction at the rate of 
2 bogies per month. The workshop consists of iron and brass 
foundries, a smithshop, a spring shop, and an up-to-date machine 
shop, in addition to other specialised shops. The workshop employs 
a staff of nearly 3,250 men, of whom 2,348 are skilled and semi-skilled 
and 902 are in unskilled grades. The management of the workshop 
is entrusted to a Works Manager who is assisted by an Assistant 
Works Manager and an Assistant Personnel Officer. 

The use of radio receiving sets in the district began in the early Radio 
thirties of this century, as in other places of India. Ever since, this Communication. 
part of Bombay State has made steady progress in this respect. On 
the 30th July 1951, there were in Dharwar district 2,006 domestic 
receiving sets and 9 school receiving sets. In addition the Publicity 
Department of the State had under its operation 21 sets in rural 
areas and 6 sets in urban areas. 


The broadcasting station of the All-India Radio at Dharwar was 
inaugurated on the 8th January 1950. It provides a broadcasting 
service over the four districts of the Bombay Karnatak area, viz., 
Dharwar, Belgaum, Bijapur and Kanara (North). For purposes of 
programme, other adjacent areas like the Sholapur district 
(Bombay), the Bellary district (Mysore), and the districts of Bidar, 
Gulbarga and Raichur (Hyderabad State) are included within the 
zonal limits of this station. The radio frequency power of the 
station is one kilowatt. The aerial is a lingo mast 120 feet in height. 
The station covers an extensive area of 25 acres, and its studios, 
transmitter, and administrative offices are housed in spacious 
modern buildings. The studios are three in number, acoustically 
E-B Vf 2—83 
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Communications. 
Radio 

Communication. 


The programme of the Dharwar station is daily broadcast in two 
transmissions : the first one from 7-45 a.m. to 8-45 a.m. and the 
second from 6 p.m. to 10 p.m. The station broadcasts primarily in 
Kannada but once a week English talks, and occasionally items like 
radio reports in Hindi, are also scheduled. Hindi lessons are broad¬ 
cast between 6-30 and 6-50 p.m. on five days in the week and news 
bulletins in Hindi are relayed at 6-10 a.m. As regards music, 
prominence is given to Kannada songs. But the space taken by 
Hindustani classical music in the programme plan is considerable. 
The station gives a mixed fare such as classical music both of the 
Karnatak and the Hindustani schools; light music such as 
Bhavgeets, Vachams, Kirtans, etc., folk songs such as Pavadas, 
Lavanis, Holi-songs, narrative ballads. Lay folk-songs, etc.; lessons 
in Karnataki and Hindustani schools of music; recorded music 
including Farmayshi programmes ; plays and omnibus light variety 
entertainment programmes. The station has built up a panel of 
sixty playwi'ights from all over north Karnatak who have been 
regularly contributing radio plays and features; moreover, there are 
about two hundred artistes taking part in them. Besides, it also 
arranges talks, discussions, and symposia of informative charac¬ 
ter on a variety of topics. It relays important speeches of Central 
and State cabinet ministers. T^harwar station takes its microphone 
out to cover all important occasions to various places in and around 
Dharwar to give the listeners first-hand reports of happenings in 
the region. Besides, there are programmes of special interest such 
as ladies’ programme, children’s hours, and rural broadcasts, etc. 


treated for music, talks, drama and other programmes. The control 
room, placed adjacent to the studios, is equipped with high quality 
microphone, recording and play-back instruments, etc.' The station 
radiates in the medium waveband on a wavelength of 468 8 meters 
For relaying news and other important programmes for All-India 
Radio, Delhi, or other stations, a receiving centre has been installed 
in a building at a distance of about two miles from the studios. 



CHAPTER lO-OTHER OCCUPATIONS. CHAPTER 10. 

Other Occupations. 

The previous chapters have give.n an account of the principal Introduction. 
sectors of the economy of the district in which a major portion of 
the working population is engaged. They do not, however, exhaust 
the whole field of economic activity and a not inconsiderable per¬ 
centage of working population is still left unaccounted. Persons 
forming this percentage are engaged in public administration; 
professions like law, medicine and education; the fine arts; 
religion; domestic service; and certain other occupations, some of 
v'hich are attracting an increasing number of persons to the urban 
areas. Such occupations are milk supply, tailoring, hair cutting, 
running of hotels and restaurants and laundry. The demand for 
the services rendered by these occupations is on the increase. With 
the inauguration of a Welfare State andl the consequent expansion 
of governmental activities, the number of persons engaged in 
Government services is on the increase. The number of persons 
following the learned professions like law, medicine and education 
has also increased to a great extent. 


A small sample survey of the following occupations was conducted 
in Hubli and Dharwar in 1953 with a view to presenting a broad 
picture of the economic conditions obtaining in them. In most of 
the occupations, eight to ten per cent, of the total number of esta¬ 
blishments were selected for survey; samples were taken from 
different localities and wore fairly representative of the different 
sizes and types. Detailed problems of each occupation were not 
examined as it was beyond the scope of the survey. The occupa¬ 
tions selected were: (1) restaurants and tea shops, (2) boarding 
houses (khamvalis), and boarding and lodging houses (residential 
hotels), (3) hair cutting saloons, (4) bakeries, (5) tinsmiths, 
(6) pounding and parching of grains and pulses, (7) laundries, 
(8) flour mills (including rice mills), (9) tailoring firms, (10) gold¬ 
smiths, (11) shroffs, (12) printing and dyeing, (13) bed and pillow 
makers, (14) cap makers, (15) cold drink houses (shops), includ¬ 
ing those manufacturing aerated waters, (16) motor repairing. 
Many of these occupations are a combination of trade and industry. 
They are peculiar features of the urban areas of the district, 
although some of them are found also in the rural parts of the 
district. 


All the censuses return a small nuxiber of persons under " Arts, Arts, Letters 
letters and science ”. A number of smaller groups, distinct from one Science. 

another, are included under this broad category. They are musi¬ 
cians, singers, dancers, actors, authors, editors, journalists, architects, 

L-p yf 2-93o 
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CHAPTER 10. surveyors, engineers, artists, astrologers, sculptors, image makers and 
— _ scientists. The following table gives the number of persons, follow- 

Other Occupations, ing various occupations of this class as their principal means of live- 
Ahts, Letters ]ihood 

AND Science. TABLE No. 1. 

Number of persons engaged in Arts, Letters and Science, 


Occupation. 

1881. 

5 

1931. 

1951. 

Men. 

Wo- 

Men. 

Wo- 

Mon. 

Wo- 

Men, 

Wo- 



mou. 


man. 


men. 

men. 

(1) Musicians, singers, 
actors and dan¬ 
cers, etc. 

(2) Architects, engi- 

1,599 

238 

1,248 

151 

900 

12 

1,173 

82 



3i)S* 

38 

13* 

*. * 

ir>* 

• •• 

neers and surve- 









(3) Public scribes and 



6 

3 



50 

2 

stenographers. 









(4) Authors, arti s t s, 


... 

112 

8 

134 

9 

239 

9 

astronomers, as- 









trologers, editors, 
journalists, ima- 
gemakers, photo¬ 
graphers and 

sculptors, etc. 









Total 

1,837 

1,924 

1,068 

1,570 


The above table reveals certain facts. There is a decrease in the 
number of musicians, dancers, actors, etc., in 1911. Twenty years 
later the number of these persons had decreased by 487. In 1951, 
after a lapse of two decades, there is a small increase in this number. 

Bakeries. There were a few establishments in Hubli and Dharwar manu¬ 
facturing bread, biscuits and cakes. Most of these bakeries were 
small in size, each engaging 2-5 persons. Many of the bakeries were 
family establishments where the owners with the help of male 
members of the family ran the concerns. A few small bakeries were 
found to be employing one or two outside workers as well. The 
large bakeries employed 3-4 outside workers and the owners also 
actually worked in the concerns. At the time of the survey, there 
were 33 and 15 bakeries in Hubli and Dharwar, engaging 79 and 
65 persons respectively. Of the 79 persons, 27 men and one boy 
were employed and the rest were the owners and their family 
members working in the bakeries. Of the 65 persons, 30 men were 
employees. No woman was found to be working in the bakeries. 
The occupation provided full-time employment throughout the 
year. The persons worked for about 10 hours a day in the 
bakeries. 

The equipment consisted of an oven with its accessory equipment, 
such as metal sheets, moulds, vessels, and cup-boards, etc. The cost 
of equipment ranged from Rs. 800 to Rs. 1,500. None of the bakeries 
was found to be using any modern machinery in manufacturing 
their products. Many of the establishments were housed in the 
owners’ own buildings, but a few were housed in rented buildings. 

* The figure for 1911 includes even those engineers, architects and surveyors 
who were employed in Government service but the figures for 1931 and 
19S1 indicate only those who were not in Government service. 
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The rent ranged from Rs. 20 to Rs. 50 per month. A few bakeries 
were found to have maintained separate shops for selling their 
products. 

There was no clear cut division of labour. Most part of the work 
which required some skill and also entailed greater physical labour 
was done by the more experienced and stronger persons and the 
rest was done by others. The process of manufacturing bread is 
not a complicated one. Wheat-flour is mixed with water and thus 
dough is prepared; a ferment, usually yeast, is added to the dough 
and then the dough is kept in a warm place to ferment. After a few 
hours the dough apportioned in suitable sizes is kept in a baking 
pan or kept in suitable moulds and baked in the oven, and thus 
the bread is prepared. 


CHAPTER 10. 

Other Occupations. 
Bakeries. 


The two samples surveyed in Dharwar engaged a total of 10 
persons of whom 5 were employees, three in one and two in the 
other. The four samples at Hubli engaged in all 14 persons, of 
whom 6 were employees. The largest establishment had engaged 
in all 5 persons and the smallest 2 persons. Wages to employees 
were paid in cash. The monthly wage of an adult employee varied 
from Rs. 40 to Rs. 60, whereas boys were paid between Rs. 25 and 
Rs. 30 per month. Wages were paid either weekly or monthly. 

The value of the daily output ranged from Rs. 25 to Rs, 80; it was 
found in one sample in Dharwar that the daily output even 
amounted to Rs. 110—115. Most of the bakeries were manufacturing 
bread and cakes, whereas only a few of the establishments prepared 
biscuits as well. 

The raw materials required were wheat-flour, sugar, yeast, butter, 
flavouring essences, eggs, etc. All these materials were locally 
purchased, mostly on wholesale basis. The daily cost of the raw- 
materials ranged from Rs. 10 to Rs. 45. In case of one establish¬ 
ment in Dharwar it even amounted to Rs, 70 a day. Fuel charges 
formed a considerable part of the expenses. The bakeries sold 
most of their products to hotels and restaurants. It was also found 
that some of them maintained their own shops where they sold 
their products, whereas a few bakeries employed boys for carrying 
their goods from house to house to sell them. However, hotels and 
restaurants purchased nearly more than half of their output. 

The owners earned between Rs. 150 and Rs. 300 per month. 

The earnings naturally included the labour charges of the family 
members working in the bakeries. The bakeries experienced con¬ 
siderable difflculties in obtaining adequate quantities of wheat and 
sugar during the days of food control and rationing. After the 
relaxation of controls the situation had greatly eased. 

A LARGE PERCENTAGE OF THE WORKING POPULATION Was engaged in BOARDING HOUSES 
the hotel industry in the two' towns, especially in Hubli. Hubli, and Residential 
being a commercial and industrial centre, attracts a large number of Hotels, 
visitors and therefore provides a good scope for the growth of 
boarding houses and residential hotels. The industry provided 
whole-time employment throughout the year. In both the towns 
there were a large number of establishments which only served 
meals to their customers. Such establishments are usually known as 
khanavalis. Residential hotels were comparatively few, and large 
and decent boarding houses and residential hotels were fewer still. 

The small khanamlis were generally family concerns run by owners 
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CHAPTER 10. tjjg jjgjp Qf family members. But a few of such establish- 

p. . „ ~ . ments also engaged one or two outside workers. The larger 

residential hotels employed seven or eight 
AND Residentiai ®“iployces. A fcw of tile residential hotels and boarding houses had 
Hotels. restaurants attached to them. Naturally in such establishments the 
number of employees was larger. At the time of the survey, in 
Hulili tliere were 80 khanamlis engaging 326 persons of whom 146 
were employees, and 22 residential hotels engaging 170 persons of 
whom 137 were employees; in Dharwar, there were 29 khanavalis 
engaging 125 persons of whom 55 were employees, and 6 residential 
hotels engaging 44 persons of whom 32 were emiiloyecs. Although 
the establishments were spread over many parts of Hubli, thy 
larger and more decent concerns were concentrated in important 
localities like the Durgada Bail, Station Boad, Koppikar Road and 
near the State Transport Bus Stand. 

In case of residential hotels the equipment consisted of utensils 
and vessels, tables and cliairs, “mane” (low wooden stools) and 
mirrors. The larger establishments had better and costly furniture. 
The equipment in the small klwnavalis was modest and its cost 
varied from Rs. 400 to Rs. 1,000. In case of bigger khanavalis it 
varierl from Rs. 1,500 to Rs. 2,500. In the residential hotels the cost 
of equipment ranged from Rs. 2,500 to Rs. 7,000. The small 
khanavalis were housed generally in the owners' own houses. But 
a few of them were housed in rented buildings. The area occupied 
by such establishments was a few ankanas. The rent of the khana¬ 
valis ranged from Rs, 15 to Rs. 40 a month. The boarding and 
lodging houses occupied much larger and better premises. They 
included a kitchen, store-room, bath-room, a few rooms for 
accommodating customers, etc. The rents of the larger residential 
hotels in Hubli were considerably higher than what they were in 
Dharwar. They varied between Rs. 75 and Rs. 175 a month. In 
Dharwar the rent of such establishments varied between Rs. 40 and 
Rs. 90 a month. 

The boarding houses provitled meals for two times. A few of them 
were found to have made arrangements for bath and they charged 
extra for this facility. The residential hotels, besides providing 
accommodation and two meals a day, also supplied hot drinks like 
tea or coffee in the morning and afternoon. The customers could 
easily be divided into two classes: (1) regular members or monthly 
Iroarders and/or lodgers, (2) casual customers. Monthly boarding 
charges varied from Rs. 32 to Rs. 45 a month, whereas the casual 
customer had to pay between As. 12 and Re. 1-4-0 per meal depending 
upon the type of the meal provided to him. The residential hotels also 
had regular or monthly members and casual customers. The small 
khanavalis catered to between 20 and 40 persons daily, whereas the 
large establishments had, on an average, 40 to 100 boarders a day. 
The residential hotels had 10 to 50 regular boarders and lodgers 
every day, depending upon the size of the concern. The lodging' 
charges were Re. 1 to Re. 1-4-0 a day and from Rs. 10 to Rs. 20 
a month for a room in Dharwar. The large and decent hotels in Hubli 
charged about fifty per cent, more than these rates. The number 
of boarders and lodgers was comparatively smaller in Dharwar than 
in Hubli. The regular members were the people belonging to white 
collared profession, students, etc. Traders, merchants and business¬ 
men visiting Hubli occasionally formed the bulk of the casual 
customers. 
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There was no division of labour in small khamvalis. In the CHAPTER 10. 
larger establishments there was some division of labour. In the 
bigger establishment the owner generally supervised and managed 
the concern. The rest of the employees could be divided into cooks, 
servers and cleaners. A majority of the workers were men. Children hotels 
were employed for cleaning utensils and sometimes worked as servers. 

Women were employed usually for cleaning utensils and sweeping 
the floor. In very few small khamvalis women were found to be 
working as cooks. 


Two samples were surveyed in Dbarwar. Both of them were 
residential hotels. In one sample eight persons were engaged, of whom 
five were employees ; in the other sample five persons were working, 
of whom 4 were employees. The former bad a total business turn¬ 
over of about Rs. 4 , 000 " a month, whereas the latter had a turnover 
of about Rs. 1,200 per month. Seven samples were surveyed in Hubli. 
Of them, two were large establishments, two medium and three 
small, engaging 49, 25 and 16 persons respectively. Of the total 90 
])ersons thus emxrloyed, 79 were employees and the rest the owners 
and their family members. The emxjloyees were xiaid both in kind 
and cash. Besides paying salary in cash they were provided with 
free meals, lodging, etc. Following were the money wages paid to 
different categories of workers 

Managers between Rs. 50 and Rs. 70 i)er month, 

Cooks between Rs. 30 and Rs. 60 x?er month, 

Servers between Rs. 15 and Rs. 30 per month. 

Cleaners between Rs. 15 and Rs. 25 per month. 

Wheat, jowar, rice, vegetables, pulses, spices, ghee, oil, milk etc. 
formed the bulk of the raw materials. The large establishments 
purchased the raw materials wholesale, whereas the smaller ones 
purchased on retail basis. The daily cost of raw materials was between 
Rs. 10 and Rs. 40 in the small and medium establishments, and 
between Rs. 50 and Rs. 75 in the large establishments. The hotels 
and the khamvalis had to face considerable difficulties in obtaining 
adequate quantities of rationed articles and other controlled commo¬ 
dities during the decade beginning from 1940. After 1953 the 
situation had considerably eased due to the jrolicy of decontrol. 


The earnings of the owners depended upon the size and turnover 
of the establishments. Generally, the Hubli establishments had more 
lurnover than their counterparts in Dharwar. The monthly earnings 
of the small khamvalis ranged from Rs. 100 to Rs. 250. The ownei s 
of the bigger establishments earned between Rs. 200 and Rs. 400 
a month. The earnings of the owners of hotels ranged from Rs. 200 
to Rs. 700 a month. It was found that a few large and decent boarding 
houses and hotels in Hubli had earned huge profits during war 
time. 


CoNSTRUcnoN AND REPAm OF BUILDINGS occux>ied ail important posi- Boildino 
tion in the economic life of the two towns providing employment Industry, 
to a considerable number of xiersons of various classes, technicians, 
artisans and labourers. Hubli and Dharwar, especially the former, 
were the two rapidly developing and growing towns in the district, 
and hence were experiencing a building boom. New residential 
buildings, esxiecially for the rich and middle class people, and office 
and business x>remiscs were being built uj> on a fairly large scale. 
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Other Occupations. 
Building 
Industry. 


The organisation of building industry was centered round the 
“ building contraetor ”, who was ordinarily in charge of most of the 
building and repair work. It was unusual for the owners to under¬ 
take themselves the activity, and ordinarily the work was entrusted 
to contractors by private contract or after inviting tenders. This 
practice was particularly true of big buildings. Tlie Government 
and other local bodies invited tenders and entrusted the work to 
a contractor. The contractors might in their turn employ sub¬ 
contractors for particular parts of the work, especially in such 
specialised branches as plumbing, electric fitting etc. The term 
'■ contractor ” was vague and was rather loosely used. It broadly 
indicated the agency which organised the supply of labour and 
material and executed the w’ork to the requirements laid dow’n in 
the contract. Only the rich and fairly w'ell-to-do persons who could 
invest capital of not less than Rs. 10,000 and take some amount of 
risk could venture to become contractors. The contractors under¬ 
took a variety of contracts, vh., (i) building residential buildings 
and office premises, (ii) building roads and carrying out their repairs, 
(hi) forest contracts etc. But the present description concerns 
mainly the construction of residential buildings and office and 
business premises. 

There were a few' contractors who were doing business on a large 
scale. These contractors got contracts from the Public Works 
Department, Municipalities and the District Local Board, mainly in 
connection with the construction of roads and building big bungalows 
and rest houses. But they also undertook the construction of 
residential buildings for the use of private owners. There were 
many small contractors doing petty jobs and repair work or 
specialised work on a sub-contract basis, such as white-washing, 
painting, flooring, tiling, etc. 

Many of the contractors had their own building equipments like 
ropes, buckets, shovels, pricks etc. Many of them owned one or 
two motor lorries. But some of the contractors had to hire all the 
equipment whenever they got work. The value of the equipment 
ranged from Rs. 5,000 to Rs. 15,000. The contractor had to maintain 
an office, usually in his own residence, w'ith a clerk and in a few 
cases with an accountant as well. The equipment was generally 
stored in premises owned hy the contractor. Except the clerk, 
cashier and the peon, and in some cases one or two skilled techni¬ 
cians, there was no other person on the permanent pay roll of the 
contractor. They employed other necessary labour when they got 
work. The number of persons employed varied according to the 
nature and the requirements of the work in progress. Generally 
it varied from 20 to 50 persons. But in case of very big buildings 
the number even exceeded 100. A large portion of this labour, 
though not permanently employed by the contractor, was ordinarily 
loosely attached to him and his w'orks. 


The workers could be classified as engineers, overseers, mestries, 
masons, carpenters, and unskilled labour. Qualified engineers were 
ordinarily employed for the ]neparation of the plan, together with 
the details and the specifications of the work that the owner or the 
customer desired to be executed. Architects were consulted, in 
case of very large and architecturally beautiful constructions, for 
the lay-out of buildings and their general exterior and interior finish. 
Sometimes the engineer himself was the contractor and as such was 
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the supervisor, architect, engineer etc. all in one. The engineer’s 
charges were fixed on the basis of some percentage of the total 
cost of the construction mutually agreed upon. The percentage 
varied according to the nature of the work. An engineer’s staff 
usually consisted of draftsmen, overseers and mestries. Overseers 
were employed, in certain cases, by the owners themselves to 
supervise the work and to see that the work was being 
carried out according to the plan and specifications. The next 
type of workers were mestries. A mestry was usually the expert 
and the head in a particular branch such as, for instance, 
navvy’s work, masonry etc. The mestries were paid from Rs. 70 
to Rs, 120 per month.' Masons were the other . skilled workers. 
They could be divided into two groups (1) stone masons— 
those working in stone and (2) bricklayers—those working in bricks. 
They were usually engaged on daily wages. The rates of payment 
varied according to the nature of the work like brick laying, stone 
masonry, stone dressing etc. Ordinarily a mason earned between 
Rs. 2 and Rs. 4 daily. Carpenters were another class of skilled 
workers engaged in the building industry. They were mainly con¬ 
cerned with the structural wood work in building construction. They 
worked on the timber frame-work of the building, skirtings, window 
frames, doors, etc. A carpenter earned between Rs. 3 and Rs. 5 
a day. 

A large number of unskilled labourers uas employed in building 
construction apart from artisans. They had to do all the work 
necessary to assist the skilled artisan at his work. Labourers carried 
bricks, stones and mixed lime and cement to the masons. They 
carried pieces of wood to the carpenter and lent him a helping hand 
when required. They also did the navvy’s work. The average 
level of wage of an unskilled man ranged from Rs. 1-8-0 to Rs, 2-0-0 
and of a woman from Re. 1-0-0 to Rs, 1-8-0 per day. 

The permanent staff of the contractor was paid monthly wages. 
The clerk was paid from Rs. 50 to Rs. 80 per month, whereas the 
accountant was paid from Rs. 80 to Rs. 120 a month. A peon was 
paid from Rs. 20 to Rs. 35 a month. 


CHAPTER 10. 

Other Occupations 
Building 
Industhy. 


All the workers had to work for about 8-10 hours a day. The 
industry did not provide employment tiuoughout the year. It was 
brisk during winter and summer and was very slack during the rainy 
season. 

An important factor in the building industry, which was a con¬ 
siderable item in costs, was the transport of materials from place to 
place. Some contractors used motor lorries for transport but a major 

a of the work was done by bullock-carts. Usually contractors 
carts and paid them on the basis of a charge per day or per 

trip. 

The raw materials used were stones, earth, sand, cement, iron and 
steel, wood, etc. In case of contracts given by Government and by 
bodies like Municipalities and the District Local Board, the raw 
materials, especially cement and iron and steel, were supplied by 
them to the contractors at fixed rates. Contractors experienced con¬ 
siderable difficulties in getting adequate quantities of raw materials, 
especially iron and steel and cement during the Second World War 
and after, owing to many restrictions and controls. But with the 
paniai relaxation of controls in 1953, the situation had eased to some 

extent. 
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—• However, it can be said that the big contractors earned sulficient' 

Other Occupations, large amounts, although their income was fluctuating. For bi 
Building contractors this profession was the main and the only means ( 

Industhy, livelihood. A few small contractors had to seek some subsidiar 

means of livelihood like agencies of insurance companies or t 
commercial and trading firms, but one or two had even to fall bac 
uiion agriculture as their secondary means of livelihood. This wa 
mainly due to' their not getting adequate and continuous wor 
throughout the year. 

Cap Making. Thebe webe not many establishments in Hubli and Dharwa 
making caps. They prepared caps and sold them directly to cus 
tomers. Some of these establishments sold a part of their produch 
to cloth merchants, who in turn sold them to customers. A few 
shops, dealing mainly in cloth, employed outside w'orkers foi 
preparing caps. A fairly large percentage of good and perhaps 
costly caps were imported from outside places. Many of the caps 
produced locally w’ere of a cheaper variety. The establishments 
were small, each engaging about 2-3 persons. At the time of our 
survey there were 4 and 15 such establisments in Dharwar and 
Hubli, engaging a total of 14 and 55 pensons respectively. Of the 
14 persons engaged in Dharwar, 6 w'ere owners and tlieir family 
members and 8 employees. Of the 55 persons in Hubli 25 were 
employees and 30 owners and their family members working in the 
establishments. 

The equipment consisted of sewing machines, scissors, tapes, 
tables, etc. The value of equipment ranged from Rs. 500 to 
Rs. 1,500. The sewing machines were mostly purchased from 
Bombay. The establishments were housed in rented buildings, 
some occupying a small, and some a big room. The monthly 
rent varied from Rs. 15 to Rs. 30. 

Tw'o persons were engaged in the establishment surveyed in 
Dharwar, the owner and an adult employee, and tliree persons 
were engaged in the Hubli sample, of whom one w as an employee. 
About 15 caps, worth Rs. 12 to Rs. 13, were made daily in the 
sample surveyed in Dharwar whereas about 20 caps were prepared 
in the Hubli sample, worth Rs. 16 to Rs. 17. 

The raw mateiials required vveae cardboard, cotton and wooUen 
cloth, thin leather and thread etc. The daily cost of the raw- 
materials varied from Rs. 5 to Rs. 8. Piece rate system of wages 
was prevalent. A worker earned between Rs. 40 and Rs. 60 a month 
according to his efficiency and work. 

Local population and the people from the surrounding villages 
were the customers. About 40 per cent, of tlie total product was 
made to order, and a portion of the remaining product was 
sold to customers without any previous orders being placed, 
and the rest was sold to dealers who in turn sold them to the 
customers. The owner of the Dharwar establishment earned, on 
an average, about Rs. 100 a month whereas his counterpart in 
Hubli earned about Rs. 200 a month. Of course, this included the 
earnings of his relatives working in the establishment. 
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Thkue were a large number oe’ establishments manufacturing CHAPTEK 10. 
aerated waters, like soda luid lemon and also selling cold drinks. — 

More than halt of the establishments selling aerated waters and Other Occupations, 
other cold drinks were, more or less, mere shops where those pro- Cold-drink 

ducts were sold to customers. A few of the establishments actually 
manufactured aerated waters. Only large and dcc:ent establishments {yiA-NUFACTURc of 
manufactured ice-cream in summer. Establishments in this business Aerated Waters. 
were known as soda factories, cold drink houses etc. They were 
generally small in size, each engaging 2-5 persons; a few of the 
larger establishments, however, were found engaging about 8-10 
persons. The family members of the owners of the large establi.sb- 
ments were not working in the shops; but in the small shops it 
was found that a few members of the family did actually work in 
tlie concerns. The occupation provided full time employment 
tliroughout the year. But business was \’ery dull during rainy 
and winter seasons. During these days, the establishments main¬ 
tained only a skeleton staff. Some of the employees were retrenched 
in rainy and winter seasons or they were employed as part-time 
workers till summer ; but in summer these shops had a very brisk 
business. At the time of the survey, there were 4 establishments 
manufacturing aerated waters in Dharwar, engaging in all 24 persons, 
of whom 14 were employees. There were also 31 cold drink houses 
in Dharwar, engaging 42 j^ersons, of whom 2 were employees. 

There were 77 such establishments in Hubli, engaging a total of 
178 persons, of whom 34 men and 1 boy were employees. It was 
found in Hubli that three women owned and managed three 
shops. 

The equiiiment consisted of soda-making machines, gas cylinders, 
soda bottles, glasses, ice boxes, furniture etc. The cost of equip¬ 
ment ranged from Rs. 1,0(X.) to Rs. 5,000. In a few large shops, 
it oven amounted to Rs. 8,000 or Rs. 9,000. The machines were 
mostly purchased from Bombay and the costly glasses and bottles 
were purchased from the same place. Most of the establishments 
were housed in rented buildings. The rent ranged from Rs. 10 to 
Rs. 80 a month, according to the size, location, spaciousness and 
snucturc of the building. 


There was no clear cut division of labour as such. Work which 
KTpiired much physical strength and some skill was done by 
experienced adults, whereas unskilled work, like bringing wate,, 
filling water in bottles, cleaning bottles and glasses etc,, and serving 
drinks to customers was done by other adult workers or boys. 


The five samples in Dharwar engaged a total of 11 persons, of 
vrhorn 4 were employees. Of the five samples, only two' had 
employed outside workers. The largest sample had engaged three 
paid workers. Seven samples weie surveyed in Hubli and 35 persoL.s. 
of whom 25 were employees, were engaged in them. Of these 
7 samples, one establishment, being the largest among the seven, 
had engaged 12 paid workers. Wages were paid in cash. Wages 
depended upon the skill and efficiency of tlie workers and the 
business turnover of the establishments concerned. A full-time adult 
vvorker was paid between Rs. 40 and Rs. 60 a month, whereas a whole¬ 
time boy earned between Rs. 25 and Rs. .30 a month. 
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CHAPTER 10. xhe daily turnover ranged from Rs. 8 in slack months to Rs. 7i 
. in summer. The turnover of one or two shops was even higher. The 
C LD^DBraK””* shops surveyed in Dharwar produced 8 to 10 gross of bottle: 

Hous^es"'^Shops) water and 1 to 2 gross of bottles of orange a day during 

INCLUDING ' summer. In rainy and winter seasons, its production was 1-2 gros^ 
Manufacture of bottles of soda water and about l/6th gross of orange a day 
Aerated Waters. Another sample in Dharwar produced about 6,000 ice candy sticks 
daily in summer. The daily turnover of a medium size establish¬ 
ment ranged between Rs. 30 and Rs. 50 in summer. 

Lemon, essences, sugar, syrups, fruit-juice, colour, ice, gas (in 
cylinder), milk, etc. were the materials required. Of course, water 
was the absolutely essential material. Many of the materials were 
locally purchased and materials like colour, gas, essences, etc. were 
purchased from Bombay especially by the larger shops. The cost 
cf the materials ranged from Rs, 2 to Rs. 25 per day on an average 
for the whole year. When the gas in the cylinder was exhausted the 
cylinder was sent back to Bomiray for re-filling. The i;)roducts were 
sold to hotels and restaurants more or less on a wholesale basis and 
to customers visiting the cold drink shops. Some of the establish¬ 
ments engaged boys for selling their products near cinema house. 5 , 
bus stands, etc. 

There was a wide divergence between the earnings of the small 
establishments and those of the large ones. The average earnings of 
the small shops ranged from Rs. 60 to Rs. 100 a month ; of the 
medium from Rs. 125 to Rs, 200; of the large from Rs. 200 to Rs. 400 
a month. The earnings included labour charges of family members 
actually working in the concerns. A few large establishments were 
found to' have made fortunes out of this business. 

Domestic In Dharwah district, a comjiaratively small number of persons 
Service. were found to be engaged in domestic service. The censuses include, 

broadly, cooks, water carriers, coachmen, car-drivers, door-keepers, 
watchmen and other indoor servants in this class. These persons 
were mainly eanployed by the rich and the well-to-do people of the 
district. The cooks were of two types—those who served regularly in 
private houses throughout the year, and those who were mostly 
employed at the time of marriage ceremonies and other festive 
occasions. The latter were generally male cooks and of good build. 
They could prepare sumptuous food for about three hundred people 
v/ith ease. These persons had flourishing business during the 
marriage season. Many of the cooks who served regularly in private 
houses were women, and besides cooking they often did some other 
domestic work for which they received extra remuneration. The 
cooks were paid in cash. They also got food in their respective 
employers’ houses, free of charge. 

The water carriers fetched water from nearby wells and, in some 
places, from streams and rivers. Water was carried in a “ koda ”, a pot 
made of iron or brass or earth. They generally used carts driven by 
a single bullock or a he-bulfalo. Some of them used hand carts and 
a few even carried water on their shoulders. They were paid accord¬ 
ing to the number of “ koda ” of water supplied by them. But in 
some families they were paid fixed remuneration per montli or per 
annum. 
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The duties performed by the indoor servants were eleaning of 
utensils, washing clothes, cleaning of grains, grooming house floors 
and, in sen e families, looking after babies. The duties of door¬ 
keepers, watchmen and car drivers are too obvious to require any 
explanation. The following table shows the number of workers 
whose principal occupation was domestic service ; — 

TABLE No. 2. 

Number of persons engaged in Do.mestic Service. 


Year. 

1 Men, j 

Women. | 

Taal. 

1881 

... 1 4,:192 

SI,190 

6,589 

1911 

3,481 

2,837 

6,3iS 

ig.Jl 

... ' 1,587 

1,913 

3,530 

1951 

... j 1,357 

880 

2,237 


It is evident from the above table that the number of persons 
engaged in domestic service has been declining since 1911. Parti¬ 
cularly, there was great fall in the number of domestic servants in 
1951. This might be due to the larger avenues of employment 
available during the war years and immediate post-war years and 
also perhaps to some extent to the necessity of greater self-reliance 
in view of the precipitate increase in the cost of living after 
1942-43. 

The educational service has always drawn more persons to its 
fold than the legal and medical professions. The 1881 census 
records 777 teachers and masters, and 16 school mistresses, Thirt)' 
years later the number had more than doubled. In 1911 there were 
1,457 male and 186 female teachers and professors. After a lapse 
of two decades the number stood at 2,383, of whom 310 were females. 
The 1931 census also records 16 women as clerks and servants 
engaged in educational institutions. By 1951 the number had gone 
up by more than six times. The 1951 census records 130 professors, 
lecturers and research workers, of whom one was a lady, 4,340 
teachers, of whom 707 were females, and ‘478 servants engaged in 
educational institutions, of whom 65 were females. 

In the latter half of 1953 there were 1,549 primary schools in the 
district, out of which 37 were in Dharwar, 63 in Hubli and 33 in 
Gadag. There were 4,176 primary school teachers, of whom 573 
were females. There were 6 training colleges, 21 special schools, 
8 middle schools and 33 high schools in the district, engaging 10,643 
and 594 (of whom 58 were females) teachers respectively. Out of 
33 high schools, 7 were located in Dharwar, 11 in Hubli and 3 in 
Gadag. There was one Government Technical High School and 
one Government School of Industry at Hubli engaging in all 
30 persons. Till June 1944 there was only one eollege in the whole 
of the district. But by 1953 there were 6 colleges in the district, 
3 in Dharwar and 3 in Hubli, engaging in all 118 professors, lecturers 
etc. of whom 3 were females. The Karnatak University at Dharwar 
had 2 professors and 2 readers on its staff. The Dharwar District 
Primary School Teachers’ Association was formed in 1934 and its 
membership was 1,400 in 1953. The Association is affiliated to 
the Bombay State Primary Teachers' Association. 
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CHAPTER 10. A cursory glance at the above account shows that there has been 
— a phenomenal increase in the number of persons engaged in educa- 

Otlwr Occupations. Honal service in the district. This is a direct result of the introduc- 

compulsory primary education, a large growth of schools 
and colleges, increasing provision of educational facilities and 
a general awakening among the people. Incidentally it may be noted 
that more attention is being paid to technical and vocational 
education. 

The remuneration of primary school teachers is uniform throughout 
the district. The scale of pay of a trained teacher is Rs. 40—1—50— 
E.B.—1^—65. The selection grade is 65—22—90. First or second 
year trained or deemed trained primary school teachers holding 
S. S. C., Matric or Lokshala Certificate, get a special additional pay 
of Rs. 10 per month. The scale of an untrained primary teacher is 
Rs. 35—1—40. In addition to salary, dearness allowance of Rs. 35 per 
month is paid to an untrained primary school teacher, of Rs. 35 to 
a trained teacher drawing a salary of Rs. 40 per month and of Rs. 45 
to a trained teacher drawing a salary of Rs. 50 and above. 

Primary school teachers serving in the municipal schools of Hubli 
get house rent also. A trained secondary school teacher gets a salary 
of Rs. 80 per month plus Rs. 45 per month as dearness allowance. 
An uiitrained teacher gets Rs. 70 per month plus Rs. 45 per month 
as dearness allowance. The scales of pay of professors and lecturers 
in private colleges are Rs. 250—15—400 and Rs. 150—10—300 respect¬ 
ively. In addition to the salary these lecturers and professors get 
dearness allowance as prescribed by the Government of Bombay 
for its servants. 

Flour Mills. Floxtr mills, in the survey, included not only mills which ground 
various grains into flour but also those that were engaged in husking 
and polishing rice, polishing turmeric or even grinding salt crystals. 
T^e title “ flour mills ” only indicates that in a majority of these 
mills grinding grains was the chief line of business. With the 
introduction of oil engines in the early years of this century, flour 
mills came to be established. With the development of electric 
engines and the introduction of electric power after World War I 
the number of these mills appreciably increased. At the time of 
the survey there were 92 and 45 flour mills in Ilubli and Dharwar, 
engaging 211 and 89 persons respectively. Of the 211 persons 
employed in Hubli 92 men and 2 boys were employees, 74 owners 
and the rest family members of the owners actually working in the 
concerns. Of the 88 persons employed in Dharwar 45 men were 
employees. Out of these mills 7 and 8 estabUshments in Dharwar 
and Hubli respectixmly were selected for survey. A majority of 
the flour mills, both in Hubli and Dharwar, used electric power and 
there were very few mills which worked on oil engines. The oil 
engines were mostly run on crude oil. 

The flour mills were mostly housed in kacha buildings. A con¬ 
siderable number of the buildings in which the mills were housed 
were owned by the employers. The rest of the establishments were 
housed in rented buildings. The rent ranged from Rs, 8 to Rs. 20 per 
month. The cost of the equipment, like oil engine, electric motor, 
a pair of grindstones and other implements, varied from Rs. 2,000 
to Rs. 7,000. The electric machines required a smaller initial outlay 
of capital and the area and labour required was very much less. The 
mills which did husking and polishing of rice and pounding or crush¬ 
ing of pulses used special machines known as crushers and hullers. 
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For preparing flour only grinding machinery was net'essary. In the CHAPTER 10. 
case of oil engines, frequent rehauling and oiling was necessary. The — 
grindstones were roughened at least twice a week. The electric' Other Occupations, 
flour mills had to bear the electric charges. The flour mills were not Froun Mines, 
concentrated in any locality of the two towns but were found scatter¬ 
ed over all the localities. In Hubli many were particularly found in 
the following areas : Ganesh Peth, Bhus Peth, Rumakur Oni, Pagadi 
Galli, Yallapur, Bammapur and Dalimbar Peth. 

The 7 and 8 samples in Dharwar and Hubli employed 6 and 13 
employees respectively and 8 and 9 employers including their 
family members were working in them. Most of the flour mills were 
small establishments where the owner, with the help of an employee, 
used to run the mill. Some of the mills were one man establish¬ 
ments where the owner himself did all the work. Very few of the 
mills employed more than one person in addition to its owner. Most 
of the employers followed this as their principal means of livelihood, 
but there were a few who followed this as a subsidiary occupation. 

Such employers belonged to the merchant, business and trading 
communities who owned one or two flour mills and ran them with 
the help of employees. They did only supervisory work. This 
subsidiary occupation was undertaken to augment their incomes. 

Service in flour mills provided employment throughout the year. 

The wages of an adult worker ranged from Rs. 30 to Rs. 60 per month. 

It was found that some of the mills employed boys of 10-12 years 
and their wages varied from Rs. 20 to Rs. 30 per month. The earnings 
of the owner ranged from Rs. 60 to Rs. 180 per month. In certain 
mills, it even amounted to Rs. 250 per month. These earnings included 
the labour costs of the owners working in them. 

There were quite a few establishments of gold and silver Gold and 
smiths in the two towns. Hubli, being a commercial and trading Silver Smiths. 
centre, naturally attracted more persons to this occupation. Hence the 
number of these establishments was much greater in Hubli man in 
Dharwar. These gold and silver smiths could not easily be dis¬ 
tinguished from the sarafs (shroffs), as their work was more or less 
similar. This was more true of bigger establishments, who also under¬ 
took sarafi work. The occupation provided full-time employment for 
about 9-10 months in a year. Most of the establishments were family 
concerns, where the owners carried on the work with thehelp of their 
sons, brothers or other near male relatives. Of late there has been 
a tendency among the goldsmiths to have their establishments in the 
market area or any other important locality of the town in tp 

attract more customers. But poor goldsmiths could not maintain their 
establishments in such places. A few rich goldsmiths maintained 
shops in the market area where only orders were received and manu¬ 
factured ornaments were delivered to customers, the work of actually 
manufacturing or repairing ornaments being done at home or in 
a separate room in a less busy area. Quite a few concerns, however, 
received orders and delivered articles in the shops where they 
carried on the actual manufacture or repairs of the ornaments. The 
size of the establishments was small, each engaging 2-3 persons. There 
were a few one-man establishments. Very few of the establishments 
employed outside workers. Most of the workers were men and a few 
boys were also found working, but no women were employed. The 
smiths made and mended gold and silver ornaments, set gems and 
worked in precious stones. These gold and silver smiths prepared 
silver vessels, silver and gold ornaments of commoner types, ornaments 
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which demanded more skill and enamelling, engraving and plating 
work. At the time of our survey there were 12 establishments in 
Dharwar engaging in all 22 men, all of whom were owners and their 
family members. There was not even a single employee in these 
establishments. There were 71 such establishments in Hubli, engaging 
a total of 106 persons, of whom 71 were owners, 33 their family 
members actually working in the concerns and 2 men employees. 

The initial capital outlay required was not much. The equipment 
was simple. It consisted chiefly of the anvil, bellows, hammers, 
pincers, pots and crucibles, moulds and nails and other equipment 
for ornamental work and cupboards etc. The cost of einiipment 
ranged from Rs. 100 to Rs. 500. But in case of a few rich goldsmiths, 
who did sarafs work, the initial capital outlay was even up to 
Rs. 5,000 as they had to incur very large expenditure on the purchase 
of gold and silver ornaments. Many of the establishments were 
housed in rented buildings occupying one or two rooms. The rent 
varied from Rs. 5 to Rs. 1,5 in Dharwar according to the size, location 
and site of the establishment, whereas it varied between Rs. 10 and 
Rs. 30 in Hubli. 

There was generally no division of labour. In one-man establish¬ 
ments all the work was done by the owner himself. Where there 
were 2-3 persons working, skilled work was done by the owner and 
the rest by the boys or the other persons. In large establishments 
there was some kind of division of labour, skilled work being done 
by the experts and ordinary work being done by others. 

All types and kinds of gold and silver ornaments were manufactured. 
Most or the ornaments were for ladies and children. A number of 
changes in the type and kinds of ornaments were reported to have 
taken place during recent years as a consequence of changes in the 
demand from the customers. The design of ornaments manufactured 
had undergone considerable changes especially in respect of many 
old types and patterns which were considered to be no longer fashion¬ 
able, and newer types had taken their place. 

Of the seven samples surveyed in Hubli, two were one-man estab¬ 
lishments, one two-men establishments, three establishments engaging 
three persons each, the largest engaging six persons. Only three of 
the seven samples employed outside workers, two engaging one each 
and one establishment engaging two employees. In all there were 
15 owners and their family members and 4 emjrloyees working in 
these concerns. The four samples in Dharwar engaged in all 
8 persons. None of them was. an employee. Of these, the smallest 
was a one-man establishment, two establishments engaged two 
persons each and the largest engaged three persons. Piece rate 
system of wages was prevalent. Generally 60 to 80 per cent, of the 
value of the work done by the employees was paid to them as wages. 
The average wage paid to a man was between Rs. 60 and Rs. 90 per 
month. A few highly skilled workers earned even up to Rs. 100 
a month. Boys, if employed, earned between Rs. 20 and Rs. 30 
a month. 

The value of ornaments prepared every day by all the establish¬ 
ments could not be ascertained. Roughly it may be taken to have 
ranged from Rs. 100 to Rs. 1,000 a day on an average. Remunera¬ 
tion for the labour on the article.? and on other items ranged from 
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Rs. 3 to Rs. 20 a day, depending upon the number of persons work- CHAPTER 10. 
ing, the nature of work, the volume of work, etc. In one-man — 

establishments the daily value of the work done was between Rs. 2 Othe^ Occupations 
and Rs. 4; where three persons worked, it amounted to Rs. 8— " 

Rs. 12; and it amounted to Rs. 20 and Rs. 25 where 5-6 persons 
were working. If the establishments were bigger, they naturally had 
enough work throughout the year and hence an increase in the 
daily work done. They also used to get delicate and costly work. 

Orders were placed directly by contractors with the goldsmiths. 

This was more true of the larger establishments. In case of small 
establishments the proportion of such direct orders from customers 
was about 50 per cent, of the total orders, the remaining half being 
placed by the sarafs. The latter took from the goldsmiths 15 to 
20 per cent, of their labour charges by way of commission which 
was ultimately passed on to the customers. Generally metals like 
gold and silver and precious stones like diamonds, etc., were 
supplied by the customers who placed orders for ornaments. The 
ordinary goldsmiths could not afford to jiurchase or stock these 
precious metals. Richer goldsmiths could and did have their own 
supply and prepared ornaments according to orders without taking 
the metal or money in advance from the customers. The customers 
could pay the entire amount when the manufactured ornaments were 
delivered to them. This was xiaiRtularly true of a very few rich 
goldsmiths simultaneously doing sarafi work. 

Precious metals, chemicals for purifying gold, polishing material, 
charcoal, etc., were the materials required by goldsmiths. The gold¬ 
smiths had to spend a small portion of their earnings on these 
materials. 

In Hubli the earnings of a working member ranged from Rs. 60 
to Rs. 120 per month. The average earnings of a rich goldsmith 
were between Rs. 90 and' Rs. 120 per month, whereas the owners 
of small establishments earned between Rs. 60 and Rs. 80 per month 
per head. The earnings of the goldsmiths in Dharwar were slightly 
less than those of their counterparts in Hubli. 

The industry was subject to marked seasonal fluctuations in 
demand. The months of rainy season were dull and depressed. 

Demand began to look up by Divali and was very brisk during the 
marriage season, viz., summer. 


The market was mainly local. People from the surrounding 
villages and a few distant iilaces in the district used to come to 
Hubli and place orders with the goldsmiths. Even people from 
Dharwar used to place their orders with the Hubli goldsmiths if the 
work was on a sufficiently large scale and of delicate nature. A few 
shroffs placed orders with local goldsmiths in anticipation of the 
demand from customers. 


There was a general complaint that the demand had gone down 
considerably in recent years. A few of the goldsmiths were finding 
it difficult to make both ends meet. Even well reputed establish¬ 
ments of long standing complained that the value of their work 
had dwindled since 1950. 


A LARGE NUMBER OF HAIR-CUTTING SALOONS was started ill the two 
towns in recent years as there was a tendency among the barbers 
to have fixed establishments in some important locality. At the 
L-B Vf 2-34 
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CHAPTER 10. time of the survey there were 86 and 63 saloons in Hubli and 
— Dharwar engaging a total of 238 and 117 persons respectively. Of 

Other Occupations, the 238 persons, 47 men and 4 boys were employees and 187 persons 
Hair-cutting were owners and their family members, whereas in Dharwar out 
Saloons. persons, only 20 men were employees. Most of the shops 

were small establishments each engaging 1-3 persons. Generally 
they were family concerns where the owners with the help of their 
loale relatives ran the shops. Only in a few saloons outside workers 
were employed. But even in such saloons the owners worked side 
by side with their employees. Though the establishments in Hubli 
were distributed over all parts of the town, yet a majority of the 
concerns were concentrated on the Station Road, Durgada Bail, 
Ganesh Peth and Narayan Sofa areas. The occupation provided 
full-time employment throughout the year. 

Ordinarily the shops were housed in, rented buildings occupying 
a small or big room as per the size and the turnover of the establish¬ 
ments. The small establishments paid Rs. 5—10 as rent per month, 
whereas the large saloons paid Rs. 15—20 a month. A few saloons 
.situated in important and busy localities even paid rent to the tune 
of Rs. 25 a month. 

The equipment consisted of chairs, big mirrors, scissors, razors, 
combs, cropping machines, pincers, nail-parer, leather strap to sharp¬ 
en razors etc. The cost of eciuipment ranged from Rs. 300 to 
Rs. 500 in case of small shops and from Rs. 600 to Rs. 1,500 in case 
of big saloons. In case of a few saloons, fully equipped and 
beautifully decorated, the cost of equipment even amounted to 
Rs. 2,000. 

Three small and 7 large saloons were surveyed in Hubli. In the 
former 8 persons were engaged, of whom 2 were employees, and 
in the latter 30 persons were engaged, out of whom 9 were employ¬ 
ees and 21 owners and their relatives. Of the 6 samples surveyed 
in Dharwar, 4 were small and 2 big saloons. A total of 9 persons 
was engaged in the former, of whom 3 were employees and 
8 persons, of whom 5 were employees, were engaged in tlie latter. 
Generally piece rate system of wages was prevalent. A male adult 
worker was paid 50 per cent, of the charges of the services rendered 
by him. An adult employee earned between Rs. 50 and Rs. 65 
a month. Wages were paid every week. The number of boys work¬ 
ing was negligible. There were no women workers. 

The saloons had to incur current expenditure on oil, soap, face 
powder and other toilet requisites and on lighting charges. The 
average daily expenditure on all these items varied from Re. 1 to 
Rs. 3-8-0 according to the size and the business of tiie saloons. A one- 
man establishment, not situated in a very busy area, served about 
8-10 customers a day and earned between Rs. 3 and Rs. 4 daily, 
whereas the shops engaging 2-3 persons served about 25-30 persons 
daily and earned between Rs. 6 and Rs. 12 a day. In case of large 
saloons 35-50 persons visited daily and the owners earned between 
Rs. 15 and Rs. 20 a day. Sometimes the earnings of these big 
saloons even amounted to Rs. 25 to Rs, 30 a day. 

The following service charges were prevalent 
Chin-shaving from annas 2 to annas 3. 

Hair-cutting from annas 6 to annas 8. 

Hair-cutting and chin-shaving from annas 8 to annas 10, 
Special cutting annas 12 or more. 
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All persons got their hair-cut in the saloons, except the rich, high 
government officials and the orthodox people. Such persons called 
barbers to their residences and got their hair-cut. The rich genera IK' 
paid more than the prevailing market charges. 

The monthly earnings of one-man establishments amoimted to 
Rs. 60 and those of large ones ranged from Rs. 70 to Rs. 100 a 
month per person. The monthly earnings of a few large and decent 
saloons, situated in busy localities, even amounted to Rs. 125 per 
person. 

With the development and growth of the two towns, the number 
of laundries was on the increase. There was a growing tendency 
among washermen to open shops—laundries—in the market area or the 
bazaar and carry on their occupation. The washermen could be con¬ 
veniently divided into two distinct classes—those who carried on the 
work of washing, cleaning and ironing of clothes at home without 
having any establishment in the bazaar area and those who had 
shops of their own in the bazaar or other important localities, besides 
their establishments at home. Our present account pertains to 
the latter type of washermen, though the general observations made 
here broadly apply to the former class also. A majority of the 
washing companies were family concerns, where the owner with the 
help of his family members carried on the business. Some laundries 
employed one or two outside workers. There were very few 
laundries owned by single individuals and run mainly with the help 
of employees. The shops were used for the purpose of collecting 
clothes from customers, ironing the washed clothes and distributing 
them to the respective customers. Some laundries used to deliver 
clothes to the customers at their respective houses. It was observed 
in big laundries that customers brought clothes to the laundries and 
also took them after they were washed and ironed. 

The process of washing and ironing clothes was as follows 

A launderer collects the clothes of his customers, both casual and 
jiermanent and marks their abbreviated names or signs with marking 
ink on the inside of garments. When 100 to 300 clothes are gathered 
they are piled in a large shallow earthen or copper vessel filled 
with water and carbonate of soda. After their being soaked for 
a sufficient time, they are soaped, particularly more soiled parts such 
as collars and cuffs. The clothes are then put in a “bhatti” (a 
kind of still) for 3-4 hours for steaming. Next day the clothes are 
rolled in a big bundle or bundles and taken to well, tank, river or 
stream, as the case may be, and are washed. White clothes are 
then blued with the help of indigo while some others which have to 
be starched are soaked in diluted rice gruel. In the evening when 
the clothes have become dry, the launderer goes home and iron.v 
them. The iron is a three-cornered smooth-bottomed brass or iron 
box with several holes in the sides and a brass lid with a handle. 
After being ironed the clothes are delivered to the respective 
customers. 

At the time of our survey there were 62 laundries in Hubli, 
engaging about 142 persons, of whom 20 were employees. There 
were 22 washing companies in Dharwar engaging about 85 persons, 
of whom 25 were employees. In Hubli, the laundries were scattered 
over all parts, but majority of them were situated at Ganesh Peth, 
Station Road, Simpi Galli and near the Traffic Island. The number 
of workers working in each of the establishments ranged from 2 to 8, 
L-B vf 2-34a 
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There were no definite hours of work for operations like wash- 
ing, cleaning, bleaching, etc., carried on at home. But the laundries, 
especially the big ones, had some definite hours of work. The 
women-folk who worked in the home establishments did washing 
cleaning, bleaching, etc., of clothes. Ironing of clothes was done 
mostly by men. The occupation provided full-time employment 
throughout the year. It was observed that business was slightly 
sluck during the rainy-season. Besides washing different kinds of 
cotton and silk clothes, these establishments did dyeing work. Most 
of the shops also did dry-cleaning of woollen clotlies. Rich persons 
men belonging to the white-collared professions and other middle 
class people, college students, etc., were the usual customers. 
t^eneraJly poor people did not give clothes to laundries. It was 
seen that some working class persons used to wash their clothes 
at home and get them ironed in the laundries, especially on festive 
and marriage occasions. 


A majority of the laundries were housed in rented buildings 

or big rooms according to the size 
and business of the laundries concerned. The rent varied from 
Rs. 4 to Rs. 10 in case of small laundries and from Rs. 15 to Rs, 25 
in case of big washing companies. The initial capital outlay 
required was not rnuch. The equipment consisted mainly of 
yessels, ironing machines, tables, cup-boards, etc. The cost of 
equipment ranged from Rs. 100 to Rs. 800 depending upon the 
size and business of the laundries. The number of clothes washed 
and ironed yaried from 25 to 150 a day. The yalue of work done 
ranged from Rs. 4 to Rs. 25 a day. In case of smaller laundries it 
ranged from Rs 4 to Rs. 10 a day and from Rs. 10 to Rs. 25 in 
the larger establishments. A few of the laundries which were 
specialised in dry-cleaning of woollen clothes and which were 
Situated in important localities had more daily turnoyer, 

The materials required to carry on the work were soap, washing 
soda, blue powder Nih (indigo), petroleum, firewood, charcoal for 

™w.n.aterials vsrM from 


Law. 


Of the 62 laundries in Hubli and 22 in Dharwar, 8 and 5 samples 
were selected respectively. The 8 samples in Hubli engaged^37 
persons, of whom 23 were men, 8 women and 6 children. Of the 
37 persons, 15 were paid workers. The 5 samples in Dharwar engaged 
39 persons, of whom 29 were men, 8 women and 2 children. Of the 
39 persons, 18 were employees. Both time and piece rate systems 
of wages were prevalent. About Rs. 6 were paid for washing and/or 
ironing 100 clothes where the piece rate system of wages was 
prevident. The wages of men ranged from Rs. 40 to Rs 50 a 
month and Jose of women ranged from Rs, 25 to Rs. 30 and that of 
boys from Rs. 20 to Rs. 25. 

The earnings of the owners, including members of the family 
jrking ranged from Rs. 80 to Rs. 250 per month. The earnings 
we“hiihS *>'-•=‘'’“’”8 of woollen clothes et? 

Since the dawn of 2Jh century, the legal profession is attracting 
an increasing numjr of persons. The profession includes practising 
lawyers their clerks and petition wTiters. The 1881 censu^ rScmds 
vakils and 12 petition writers. Thirty years later 
in 1911, there were 119 lawyers and 116 clerks and petitfon writeS: 
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Thus during the thirty years’ period, we find that there was an 
increase of 76 lawyers and 100 clerks and petition writers. In 1931 
the number had increased to 233 lawyers and 161 clerks and petition 
writers. The 1951 census records a still further rise in the number. 
It records 289 lawyers, of whom one was a lady, and 243 clerk.s', 
of whom one was a lady. After a lapse of two years the number 
of lawyers had increased by 54. In July 1953* there were 325 
pleaders and 18 advocates in the district, of whom 117 were residing 
and practising in Dharwar, 92 in Hubli and 70 in Gadag. In 
1953 there was not a single woman lawyer in the district. In 
Dharwar town, in addition to the courts of the District and Sessions 
Judge and the Assistant and Additional Sessions Judge, there were 
two courts of Civil Judges (one of Senior Division and one of 
Junior Division) and two courts of Resident Magistrates. In Hubli, 
there were two courts of Civil Judges (one of Senior Division and 
one of Junior Division) and three courts of Resident Magistrates. 
In Gadag there were two courts of Civil Judges (both of Junior 
Division) and three courts of Resident Magistrates. 

A FEW PERSONS WERE ENGAGED IN PREPARING MATTRESSES, PILLOWS and 
cushions. Some of them were following the occupation traditionally. 
A peculiarity of this occupation was the large number of people 
who did not have fixed establishments but worked as itinerant crafts¬ 
men. They wandered from street to street and canvassed work which 
was performed in the customers' houses or places. The number of 
such craftsmen could not accurately be estimated. The hawkers, 
unlike the establishments, had only their instruments to work with 
and had to be supplied with all the raw materials necessary. They 
never sold any ready-made goods. These persons were known as 
Pinjaris. But there were some families who undertook this work 
during the marriage season and followed agriculture during the rest 
of the days. There were a few persons who had fixed establishments 
and who prepared mattresses and pillows. There were two such 
establishments in Hubli, engaging in all 10 persons, of whom 4 were 
employees. There was only one such establishment in Dharwar 
engaging in all 3 persons. 

The equipment was simple and the appliances were mostly tradi¬ 
tional. The equipment consisted of a bow and a sort of a baton 
which was used as a hammer on the bow. The bows were made of 
bamboo and cane or even wood and lasted for a number of years. 
The cost of such equipment varied from Rs. 50 to Rs. 100. But one 
of the establishments in Hubli possessed a carding machine and its 
cost was estimated to be about Rs. 5,000. The establishments were 
housed in rented buildings, the rent varying from Rs 6 to Rs. 15 
a month. 

Cotton, cloth and thread were the raw materials used. The 
hawkers, viz., the Pinjaris, usually carried their appliances with them 
when canvassing orders and the raw materials used were u.'iually 
supplied by the customers, the Pinjaris being paid only for their 
labour. The carding charges varied according to the type of cotton, 
new or old. Stitching charges were about an anna for a dozen stitches. 
The establishment possessing carding machine sold carded cotton or 
even sold finished products like mattresses and pillows. The daily 
value of the work ranged from Rs. 5 to Rs. 8. In case of the establish¬ 
ment possessing the machine the daily value of the work done was 
slightly higher. An adult employee earned between Rs. 30 to Rs. 45 
a month during the season. Boys earned between Rs. 20 and Rs. 25 

* The figure was supplied by the District and Sessions fudge, Dharwar. 
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Other Occupations, 
Mattress and 
Pillow Makers. 


Medicine. 


a month. The earnings of the owners, including family members 
working in the concerns, ranged from Rs. 90 to Rs. 150 per month. 
The earnings of the owner possessing the machine were slightly higher. 
It was very difficult to assess exactly the earnings of the Pinjaris. 
It was observed that the Pinjaris had no adequate work throughout 
the year and hence sometimes it was difficult for them to make both 
ends meet. 

Thr: number of persons engaged in the medical profession has 
always been greater than that in the legal profession. The 1881 
census records 178 medical practitioners “including unlicensed and 
assistant,” 3 unlicensed women medical practitioners, 19 midwives 
and nurses. The 1911 census records 331 medical practitioners (i.e. 
■' medical practitioners of all kinds including dentists, oculists, 
veterinary surgeons ”), of whom 16 were women. “ Midwives, com¬ 
pounders, vaccinators, nurses etc.” numbered 199, of whom 52 were 
women. In 1912 the Bombay Medical Act (VI of 1912), was passed 
wliich provided for the registration of qualified allopathic medical 
practitioners. In the 1931 census “ registered medical practitioners, 
including oculists ” were shown as 1^, of whom 4 were women,. 
“ Other persons practising the healing art without being registered ” 
were 403, of whom 18 were women. There was only one veterinary 
surgeon in the district, “ Midwives, vaccinators, compounders, 
nurses, etc.” numbered 182, of whom 68 were women. In 1938 the 
Bombay Medical Practitioners Act (XXVI of 1938), was passed which 
brought the practitioners of Indian systems of medicine also under 
registration. Under this Act, no one who was not registered as 
a medical practitioner either under the Bombay Medical Act of 1912 
or the Bombay Medical Practitioners Act of 1938, could practise the 
healing art. In 1951, there were 1,105 medical practitioners of 
whom 197 were women. They were composed of 


(a) Registered Medical 

Men. Women. 

Total. 

Practitioners 

279 

19 

298 

(b) Vaids and Hakims .. 

332 

11 

343 

(c) Dentists 

12 


12 

(d) Veterinary Surgeons. 

11 


11 

(e) Vaccinators 

42 


42 

(f) Compounders 

212 

'3 

140 

215 

(g) Nurses 

10 

150 

(h) Midwives 


24 

24 

Besides this, the census of 1951 records 359 persons 

as “hospital 

and health service employees ” 

of whom 53 

were women. 


It is obvious from the above account that there has been a rapid 
increase in the number of persons following this profession. It is 
a healthy sign to note an increasing number of women entering the 
profession. In 1950, the Civil Surgeon at Dharwar had under him 
four salaried graduates, 22 salaried licentiates, four honorary 
graduates and one honorary licentiate. In the same year the Civil 
Hospital at Dharwar had, besides the Civil Surgeon, four doctors, 
five honorary medical officers, 22 nurses, four midwives and seven 
clais. The Mental Hospital at Dharwar had, in 1950, three doctors, 
a part-time steward, two nurses, two nursing assistants, 24 perma¬ 
nent and 11 temporary male attendants, and 9 permanent and three 
temporary female attendants. There were, in 1950, twenty-eight 
Subsidised Medical Practitioners in the district. 
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The number of motor repairing establishments in the two towns CHAPTER 10. 
was not large. Many of them were small concerns engaging 2-4 — 

persons. A few were large establishments, each engaging 8-12 Other Occupations, 
persons. At the time of the survey there were in all 28 concerns Rjspair- 

in Hubli and 10 establishments in Dharwar, engaging a total of 
135 and 65 persons respectively. Of the 135 persons in Hubli, 

80 men and ten boys were employees, whereas in Dharwar out of 
the 65 persons 53 men and 2 boys were employees. These eoncerns 
did repairing and rehauling of autoears, battery charging, replace¬ 
ment of parts etc. A few large concerns did spray-painting as well. 

It was the principal means of livlihood providing employment 
throughout the year. A few of the owners of the motor repairing 
works had subsidiary means of maintenanee like petrol selling ana 
selling of spare parts and motor ageney work. 

A majciity of the estalishments were housed in rented buildings, 
rents ranging from Rs. 25 to Rs. 55 a month. A few of the concerns 
were housed in the owners’ own buildings. The site of a concern 
consisted of an open space covered usually by tin sheets. The 
equipment consisted of lathes, battery charging plant, electric 
drills, tools, jacks, press screws, bolts and also measuring and 
testing instruments. Only the few large concerns had machines 
such as boring machine, honing machine and spray-painting 
equipment. The cost of equipment varied from Rs. 2,000 to 
Rs. 5,000 in the small concerns and from Rs. 7,000 to Rs. 15,000 
in the large establishments. 

There was division of labour to some extent in the large con¬ 
cerns. Skilled work requiring mcTihanical knowledge was done by 
experienced and expert hands. The head of the mechanical section 
was known as a mestry. He was an expert and experienced 
mechanic. He had 2-3 skilled assistants working under him. And 
the rest of the workers were mostly unskilled labour. Two establish¬ 
ments were surveyed in each town. All of them were large concerns. 

Twenty-six persons were engaged in the Hubli samples, of whom 23 
were paid workers ; 18 persons were engaged in the Dharwar samples 
of whom 15 were employees. Five boys were employed in one of 
the two samples in Hubli. Most of the unskilled workers were 
temporarily employed, being retained so long as there was adequate 
work. The regular and full-time workers like mechanics etc. were 
paid by time rate system of wages. The monthly salaries of mechanics 
ranged from Rs. 60 to Rs. 120, depending upon skill and efficiency. 

The wages of semi-skilled workers ranged from Rs. 45 to Rs. 60 
a month and the wages of unskilled workers ranged from Rs. 20 to 
Rs. 40 a month. Bovs were employed for light work requiring much 
less physical strength, skill and experience. 

The materials required were spare parts, welding wires, screws, 
bolts, kerosene oil, lubricating oil, petroleum, etc. The large establish¬ 
ments generally imported these materials from Bombay on whole¬ 
sale basis. The concerns experienced considerable difficulty in 
obtaining spare parts during war time and subsequent years. It is 
very difficult to calculate the value of work done daily. The total 
business turnover per year per concern ranged from Rs. 8,000 to 
Rs, 20,000, especially in the large concerns. This included expendi¬ 
ture on the purchase of spare parts. 

The net monthly earnings of the owners ranged from Rs. 150 to 
Rs. 500. Many owners complained that their business had received 
a considerable set back after the nationalisation of passenger bus 
transport in the district. 
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CHAPTER 10. A VEBY LARGE NUMBER OF PERSONS live OR. Unearned income. A 
— substantial majority of such persons live on agricultural rent. 

Other Occupations. Proprietors, other than those of agricultural land, persons receiving 
Persons living pensions, scholarships and funds are also included in this class. 

ON UNEARNED ccHSus of 1881 docs not separately show persons living on 
INCOME. purely unearned income. There is one classification in that census, 
viz., “persons of rank or property,” but no number is mentioned 
mder that head. That census, however, mentions 1,655 persons as 
non-cultivating land-holders. The figures for the rest of the three 
census periods are shown in the following table. The 1911 census 
does not clearly state as to whether agricultural rent receivers lived 

S urely on unearned income or they had any secondary means of liveli- 
ood 


TABLE No. 3. 


Number of persons living on Unearned Income. 



1911. 

1931. 1 

1961. 


Mon. 

Women. 

Men. 

Women. 

Men. 

Women. 

(1) (a) Persons living on purely 
agricultural rent, ex¬ 
cluding the dependents. 

9,777 

4,749 

8,079 

1,723 

10,068 

4,672 

(6) Rent receivers who have 
secondary means of 
livelihood. 

... 

... 

1,274 

1 

180 

8,970 

1,162 

(2) (o) Proprietors (other than 
of agricultural land), 
and persons living prin¬ 
cipally on income from 
pensions, remittances, 
schol arships and 
funds. 

303 

224 

428 

79 

1,280 

363 

(i) Such persons who hove 
secondary means of 
livelihood. 

35 

1 

9 

16 

2 



Total 

15 

,097 

11,787 

26,405 


It is evident from the above table that the number decreased in 
1931. Twenty years after, in 1951, the number of persons living on 
unearned income shot up very high. 


Pounding, 
Parching and 
Roasting of 
Grains and 
Pulses. 


A small number of persons was engaged in pounding, parching 
and roasting of grains and pulses. There were 62 and 40 such 
establishments in Hubli and Dharwar respectively. A total of 127 
persons, of whom 24 were employees and 103 owners and their family 
members, were engaged in Hubli, whereas 86 persons were engaged 
in Dharwar, of whom 46 were paid workers and 40 owners. A few 
of the establishments were household concerns where the owner and 
his family members did all the work. The occupation provided whole¬ 
time employment for about 8-9 months in a year. They were busy 
in summer and on festive occasions. 
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Most of the establishments were housed in hulments or tin sheet 
roofed sheds. They were spread in all parts of the two towns. In 
Ilubli many of the establishments were concentrated in Bhuspeth and 
Hurkadli Oni. The value of the buildings in which the establish¬ 
ments were housed ranged from Bs. 100 to Rs. 1,000. The equip¬ 
ment was simple but crude, and w as traditionally handed down from 
generation to generation. Very few of them used modern machinery. 
The value of the equipment generally ranged from Rs. 100 to Rs. 500. 
The equipment for parching and roasting consisted of a large-sized 
hollow frying pan and two or three open iron pans. 

The frying pan was usually laid in brick and mortar. The workers 
cleaned, soaked, dried, and parched rice (unhusked) and other grains. 
They pounded rice and pulses. The concerns worked for about eight 
to ten hours daily. There was no elear cut division of labour. 
Generally hard work requiring much physical strength and stamina 
was done by men and the lighter work was done by women and boys. 
Paddy, gram, and groundnuts were the raw materials used. The daily 
cost of raw materials and fuel used ranged from Rs. 15 to Rs. 75. 
Raw materials were purchased from local merchants and surrounding 
villages. Since the introduction of controls on the supply and dis¬ 
tribution of paddy, the concerns experienced considerable difficulty 
in obtaining adequate quantities of that material at reasonable prices 
and a few concerns had even to close down due to the non-availability 
of paddy or rice. However, with the relaxation and removal of 
controls in 1953-54, conditions had greatly eased. 

The following articles were prepared by these establishments : 
amlakki (beaten rice), hurida-avalakki (parched rice), chunmuri or 
chura muri (puffed rice), puthani (roaste-d split gram pulse) etc. 
Piece rate wage sysetm was prevalent. Rates of payment for work 
varied according to the different sorts of grains and the products 
made out of them. On an average men earned between Re. 1-4-0 
and Rs. 2 daily, whereas women earned between Re. 1 and 
Re. 1-4-0. 

The products were sold to hotels and restaurants and also to the 
public. Hotels and restaurants were regular wholesale purchasers 
of the products in large quantities. Some establishments sold the 
products to shopkeepers who in turn sold them to the public; some 
sold the products in their own shops while others carried the pro¬ 
ducts from house to house and sold them. 

The value of the daily output ranged from Rs. 25 in the smaller 
concern to Rs. 125 in the bigger one. The earnings of the establish¬ 
ments ranged from Rs. 100 to Rs. 200 per month. These earnings 
included cost of the labour of the owners and their family members 
working in the concerns. Only in exceptional cases the earnings were 
slightly higher. 

The number of establishments dealing in printing and dyeing of 
clothes like saris and turbans was very small. In these establishments 
pieces of cloth, cotton, woollen and silk, were dyed, printed and in 
some cases spray-painted. A few years back, the number of such 
establishments was much larger in both the towns than at the time 
of our survey. Since mills in Bombay and Ahmedabad started pro¬ 
ducing printed saries the demand for saries printed in these estabush- 
ments declined considerably and during the past 10-15 years a number 
of establishments had closed down Almost all the establishments 
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CHAPTER 10. worked on garments and fabrics supplied by customers. A majority 
— of the concerns were family concerns where no outside help 

Other Occupations, was engaged. They were all small in size, each engaging 
Printing and 2-4 persons. In a few of the establishments outside workers 
Dyeing. were employed and those enhployees worked along with the 
owners and their family members. The occupation provided 
employment throughout the year ; but business was very slack during 
the rainy season. The persons Worked for about 8-9 hours a day. 
At the time of the survey, there were 8 and 2 such establishments 
in Hubli and Dharwar, engaging 27 and 4 persons respectively. Of 
the 27 persons, 9 men were employees. Of the 4 persons, only one 
person was a paid worker. Women and boys were not found 
working in the concerns. 

The equipment used in the concerns was very simple and consisted 
of a few pots and pans for boiling and rinsing cloth, buckets and some 
additional apparatus for printing purposes, such as printing blocks 
and stencils. Printing was done by means of blocks or by spraying 
colour through the stencils. The cost of equipment varied from 
Rs. 600 to Rs. 1,500. Most of the establishments were housed in 
rented buildings, rents varying from Rs. 6 to Rs. 30 a month. 

One establi.shment in Dharwar and two in Hubli were surveyed. 
Two persons were engaged in the Dharwar sample and a total of 
7 persons, of whom 2 were employees, were working in Hubli 
establishments. There was no clefinite division of labour as such. 
Skilled work was done by experienced hands. Wages were paid in 
cash. Piece-rate system of wages was prevalent. Employees were 
paid 50 per cent, of the charges of the work done by them. They 
were paid about as. 4 per yarcl for printing or dyeing. An employee 
on an average earned oetwc'en Rs. 35 and Rs. 50 a month. Charges 
were based on the number of yards of the cloth to be printed and/ 
or dyed. Printing charges were about as. 10 a yard and dyeing 
charges were between as. 6 and as. 8 a yard. The value of the work 
done daily ranged from Rs. 8 to Rs. 20. 

The raw materials required were dyes, colour powders, chemicals, 
oil, gum, etc. Most of the materials were generally imported from 
Bombay, mostly on wholesale basis. Approximately half a pound of 
each colour was used by an establishment in a month. The cost of 
materials used daily ranged from Rs. 4 to Rs. 8. The establishments 
had to incur considerable expenses on fuel. Customers supplied cloth, 
for-printing or dyeing or for both. Local people and people from the 
surrounding villages were the customers. The earnings of the owners, 
including the family members working, ranged from Rs. 120 to Rs. 200 
a month. 

Production and The supply of milk to Dharwar and Hubli towns is obtained from 
SUPPLY OF milch cattle kept within the two municipal areas and imports from 
Miuc.* the neighbouring villages. I’here is no prohibition against main¬ 
tenance of cattle within the two municipal areas nor are there any 
strict municipal regulations enforced in respect of the nature and 
extent of accommodation or of cleanliness of the sheds in which 
the cattle are housed. Consequently, it is possible for families in 
Hubli and Dharwar towns, who have some space in or around their 
houses, to keep milch cattle either for meeting the domestic 

* The information is based on a Note supplied by the Agricultural Officer 
in charge of Dairy Farming, .Southern Division, Dharwar. 
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lequirenients of milk or for conducting the business of milk supply CHAPTER 10. 
as a part-time or a whole-time oecupation. There are very few - - 

specialized dairy units which are organised on a large-scale in the Other Occupation‘s 
two towns. Produchon and 

SUPPLY OF 

There are as many as 1,660 families in and around Dharwar town Milk. 
engaged in the dairy industry out of which 1,060 are agriculturists, 

Sy gavalis and 542 families keeping animals for their own require¬ 
ments of milk and its products. In addition there is quite a large 
number of middlemen who bring milk from the surrounding villages 
on cycles, head loads, etc,, whose number cannot be accurately 
assessed. Milk and its products from about 79 villages are imported 
into Dharwar. 

There were 2,611 families engaged in the dairy industry in Hubli, 
out of which 1,111 were agriculturists, 69 gfluolis and 1,431 maintain¬ 
ing milch cattle mainly for their domestic use. In addition to the 
local supply, milk and its products were imported from 108 neigh¬ 
bouring villages. There were 22 middlemen who collected milk in 
the surrounciing areas and transported it to Hubli by various 
means. 

In both the towns agriculturists and gavalis constituted the bulk of 
the producers of milk who were partly or wholly dependent upon 
dairying as a source of livelihood. 

The total number of dairy animals kept by the producers in and 
around Dharwar town was 2,059 buffaloes and 966 cows. Milk of 
1.000 milch cattle was supplied to the town from the surrounding 
villages ; and if the number of milch cattle whose milk was con¬ 
verted into butter, khava, etc., and supplied to Dharwar was 
included, the number would increase by 2,988 animals, making 
a total of 7,000 animals. In Hubli town there were 4,000 milch 
cattle, out of which 2,984 were buffaloes and 1,016 cows. It was 
extremely difficult to assess the exact number of dairy animals 
maintained by cultivators in neighbouring villages who supplied 
milk and its products to Hubli. However, it was rouglily esti¬ 
mated that there were about 13,752 animals kept by them. Hence 
the total number of milch cattle from which milk and its products 
were supplied to Hubli worked out to be 17,752. 

The total production of milk and its products in and around 
Dharwar was calculated to be 27,900 lbs. per day though only 
12,946 lbs. of milk is consumed in liquid form. It was estimated 
that the production of milk and its products in and around Hubli 
would be to the tune of 45,000 lbs. per day, out of which only 
18,035 lbs. of milk was available for consumption in liquid form and 
the rest of it was converted into milk products. In addition to the 
liquid milk about 3,042 lbs. of curds were sold daily in Hubli. 

As most of the production and supply of milk is from the rural 
areas, with cultivators as the principal producers, the size of an 
average dairy establishment is naturally small, the exception being 
a few specialized dairy units. The cultivator maintains 2-4 dairy 
animals, each yielding on an average 2-6 lbs. of milk daily. The 
productivity of animals is very low, a cow on an average giving 
2 lbs. of milk and a buffalo 4 lbs. of milk per day. 
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Milk and its products from the neighbouring villages were brought 
to Dharwar and Hubli on head loads, cycles, tongas, carts, etc. In 
case of Dharwar 50 per cent, of, the imported milk was brought on 
cycles, 28 per cent, on head loads, 10 per cent, in tongas and the 
remaining by other means. In case of milk products nearly 96 per 
cent, of the import was by head loads. Unlike Dharwar the import 
of milk and its products into Hubli was mainly by head loads, being 
nearly 60 per cent, of the total imported; 32 per cent, is imported 
by cycles, and 8 per cent, by buses. In Dharwar town the local 
milk was distributed door to door by the producer or his servant. 
In Hubli the sale of milk was rather peculiar. In the local market 
known as katte the producers brought their animals and milked them 
in the presence of customers. This system, of course, ensured good 
q.uality milk. Milk is also sold by home delivery. A major portion 
of the imported milk was sold by middlemen to hotels and restau¬ 
rants. Some producers even milked the animals from door to door in 
the presence of customers and sold milk which was considered to 
be the purest. 

As stated above, the total consumption of liquid milk in Dharwar 
and Hubli was 12,946 lbs. and 18,035 lbs. respectively. Considering 
the populations of Dharwar and Hubli, the per capita consumption 
of milk per day worked out to be 3 ozs. in Dharwar and 2-2 ozs. in 
Hubli. This average will be found to be still lower when the con¬ 
sumption of milk in hotels and boarding houses is considered. In 
Hubli about 3,800 lbs. of milk was utilised daily by the tea shops 
and boarding houses. The rich and the higher middle class people 
consumed more and bettei quality milk than the lower middle and 
poor classes. 

The quality of milk supplied to both the towns was very low, 
e.scept that of milk supplied to the rich. Adulteration to the tune 
cf 25 per cent, is very common and even up to 60 per cent, is 
not uncommon. The price of milk varied according to season and 
quality. In Dharwar good quality milk was available at annas 12 
per seer but in summer the price went up to annas 14 a seer. 
Generally low quality milk was available at annas 7 to annas 10 
a seer depending on the extent of the adulteration and on the 
purchasing capacity of the consumer. Due to the scarcity of milk, 
the price of milk was much higher in Hubli than in Dharwar. 
Average quality milk was generally available at annas 8 to annas 12 
a seer except in summer when the price went still higher and were 
sometimes even betw'een Rupee 1 to Re. 1-2-0 per seer. 

The above account throws some light on the present state of 
dairy industry in Dharwar district. The dairy industry is entirely 
unorganized and is in the hands of illiterate persons. At present 
(1953) the main difficulties facing the industry are shortage of 
fodder, low productivity of animals, small scale of the producing 
units, rampant adulteration of milk, vested interests of middlemen, 
lack of proper and adequate transport facilities, want of sccuie 
market throughout the year, absence of fair prices and lack of 
adequate funds. Compared with some other districts of Bombay 
State, the productivity of milk per animal in Dharwar district is 
very low. 

The cultivator, who is the main producer, runs the industry on 
a small scale, and consequently cannot employ a workman to 
carry his production to the market. He is, therefore, mostly 
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dependent on the middlemen for its disposal. The middleman who CHAPTER 10. 

is not interested either in the welfare of the producer or that of the — 

consumer only looks to his own profit and tries to procure milk Other Occupations. 

at as low a price as possible and sells the same, after highly adul- Productio.v and 

terating it, at as high a price as possible. In the market itself there 

is always an unhealthy competition among the sellers. It is M'i-k. 

interesting to note that because of some of the above difficulties, 

many of the cultivators round about Dharwar and Hubli have taken 

to production of butter which is exported outside the district, though 

there is a very good demand for liquid milk in these towns. Thus 

producers as well as consumers have to suffer. The plight of milch 

cattle in the district is also miserable due to lack of proper and 

adequate nourishment. 

With a view to obviate the above evils, to guarantee fair prices to 
the cultivator-producer and to assure to him a secure market through¬ 
out the year, to supply good quality milk at reasonable rates to 
consumers, to provide financial assistance to tbe producers when 
inquired, to tender advice to them, to develop and organize the 
dairy industry on scientific lines, a Government Milk Supply Scheme 
was started in Dharwar in July 1950. At present, (1953) under this 
scheme, about 2,300 to 2,400 lbs. of milk are purchased and collected 
daily from over 500 producers in 30 villages. The milk is collected 
on three roads, viz., Dharwar-Belgaum, Dharwar-Alnavar and 
Dharwar-Holtikote. A Milk Procurement Centre has been recently 
started at Itgi on Belgaum road. Milk of individual suppliers is 
tested here for fat percentage, etc., and accepted only if it is above 
the standard rate which is 6 jier cent. It is then chilled in ice- 
chambered cans to enhance its keeping quality and transported to 
Dharwar in hired trucks. Milk from other roads, being less in 
quantity, is brought to Dharwar in State Transport buses. Milk is 
purchased at as. 6 per seer in flush .season but in summer it is 
purchased at as. 8 per seer. At Dharwar a Central Pasteurising 
Dairy has been established. Here milk is bulked to ensure uniform 
quality. After taking samples, the milk is heated to 162°F. and 
instanteously cooled, first by well water and then by ice to 50° F. 

The milk is stored in thermo-cans to control temperature until next 
morning when it is distributed to Hubli and Dharwar consumers. 

About 20 milk centres have been opened both in Hubli and 
Dharwar for sale of milk. Milk is sold at as. 10 a seer in the favoura¬ 
ble season but in summer it is sold at as. 12 pex seer. On an average 
1,800 to 2,000 lbs. of milk are sold daily at these centres. The 
surplus milk is converted into milk products like butter, curds and 
khava. 

Besides, Government has taken measures to provide financial 
assistance to the needy producers of milk. Under the “ Financial 
Assistance to Small-Scale Dairy Farmers ” scheme, nine small-scale 
producers of milk have been given a loan of Rs. 1,000 each on easy 
terms at 1 per cent, interest to develop their unit of dairy. Under 
the “ Financial Assistance to the Large-Scale Dairy Farmers ” scheme, 
a loan up to Rs. 50,000 is made available on certain terms and 
conditions to intending large-scale dairy farmers, repayable within 
10 years. Till 1953, three parties have been helped under this 
provision to establish and expand their large-scale dairy units on 
scientific lines. A Divisional Dairy Office has been established at 
Dharwar for the benefit of dairy fanners in the district. The officer 
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CHAPTER 10. in charge tenders necessary technical advice to intending dairy 

— farmers and local bodies on dairy matters. 

Other Occupations. 

Production and 
Supply of 
Mmc. 


Public A l AlHLY LARGE NUMBER Ot" THE WORKING POPULATION is engaged in 

Administration, public administration. The census includes, broadly, under public 
administration, police, persons engaged in defence services, persons 
employed both by the State and Union Governments, employees of 
municipalities and other local bodies, village officials and servants 
and village watchmen. Persons following learned professions like 
medicine, law and education, even though employed by Government, 
are not included in this class, but are returned under the appropriate 
heads. With the 1881 census as the basic year, we have taken 
for comparison, four censuses, viz., 1881, 1911, 1931 and 1951. 
Broadly speaking, the nature of the classification is the same in 
all the four censuses. But without some clarification comparison 
might be misleading. All the censuses, with the single exception of 
1951, return army, navy and police under “public force”. The 
1881 census includes village ofiicials and watchmen under the head 
“ Persons engaged in the general or local Government of the country 
A majority of these village officials and watchmen were not full¬ 
time servants of Government and they had to fall back upon agri¬ 
culture. The same was the case with the village officials and watch¬ 
men shown separately in 1911 census. In 1951 alone the Union 
(Gentral) Government servants arc separately shown. The follow¬ 
ing table gives the number of persons following the occupation as 
their principal means of livelihood 

TABLE No. 4. 

Number of persons engaged in Public Administration. 


Occupation. 

1 18tU. 

j 1911, 

1931. 

19.61. 

1 

j Men. 

1 

1 Wnnicn. 

1 

! Men. 

i 

1 WnTTiCn. 

Mon. 

1 Women. 

Men. 

Wo men. 

(1) Police 

625 


1,090 


im 


1,758 

0 

(2) service uf tiic State. 

9,474* 

1 248 

1 

1,724 

31t 

11 

904 1 

Uit 

3,-544 

2108 

Cl 

(3) Munlcipal and other 

218 


746 

156 ' 

62ft ' 

11.6 

1,42311 

1 

111 

local service. 








(4) Village officials aud 



4,026 

1,142 

^ 1,798 

142 

1,60.3 

4111 

servants other than 
■watchmen. 







(£) Village Watchmen.. 



026 

33 

1 222 

28 



j Army .. , 

1 

274 


4 


3 


) 


Total ,. 

10,846 j 

10,498 

6,0 

08 

8,852 


• The figure Ineludea village offiolale, aera-ants and watchmen, 
t Persona employed In the former princely and foreign States, 
i This abnormally smallnumberoannot he explained, 
i Union Government Servants. 

'1 The figure Includes village wntohmen alio, 
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A glance at the above table reveals certain interesting facts. The CHARTER 10. 
number of persons engaged in public administration had slightly _ 

decreased in 1911. Twenty years later we find that there was a pre- Other Occupations, 
cipitous fall in the number, but the 1931 census report does not 
account for this steep fall. Twenty years later we find that there has »winistr 
been considerable increase in the number of persons engaged in police, 
municipal and other local bodies. The phenomenal increase in the 
State Government servants is a direct result of the expansion of 
Governmental activities. It is rather strange to notice a fall in the 
number of village officials and servants. The 1951 census returns 
1,7.34 persons under this category. Perhaps this decline in the number 
might be due to the commutation of Kulkarni Watans commencing 
from 1914 and the appointment of Talaties in place of Kulkarnis. 

The emoluments, terms of service and methods of recruitment with 
regard to Government servants are uniform throughout the State of 
Bombay and are governed by the rules and regulations of the Govern¬ 
ment of Bombay. But the municipal and other local bodies have 
got their own rules and regulations of .service under the general 
supervision of the State Government. 

Religion has been a full-time occupation and the main source of Religion. 
income for some persons in the district. Of such persons, the most 
numerous are the priests, ministers of religion, religious mendi¬ 
cants, mullahs and Icazis. Then there are those engaged in temples, 
burial grounds and burning ghats. Inmates of monasteries, cate¬ 
chists, readers in churches and those in missionary services are also 
included. Tlie number of persons following this profession as their 
principal means of livelihood at different periods is given in the 
following table 

TABLE No. 5. 


Number of persons engaged in Religious Performances. 


OccuiRitioii. 

1881. 

1911, 

1931. 

1951. 

Men. 

Women. 

Men. 

1 

Women. 

j 

Men, 

Women. 

Mon. 

Women. 

(1) Priests, roligious 
mlnisterjs, inonks, 

nuns,religions mendi¬ 
cants, mullukt, kazit, 
and other reilglous 
workers. 

508 

7G 

3.733 

i 

8G0 

1 

1 1.128 

1 

, 131 

008 

1 

(2) Service in religious 
edifices, burial and 
t>urning ghats etc. 



294 

06 

i 


228 

28 

Totnl 

riR4 

4,f)48 

1 

1 

j 922 


It is evident from the above table, that, since 1911, the number of 
persons following the profession is declining. It is rather strange 
to note a very low figure in 1881, when religious injunctions were; 
strictly adhered to by almost all the people of the district. The 
decline in the number of persons engaged in religious activities 
reflects the waning importance of religious rituals and practices. 
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CHAPTER 10. More persons are engaged in restaurants, hotels, boarding and 
— lodging houses than in many of the professions in the distriet. With 

Other Occupations, increasing urbanisation and shortage of housing accommodation, 
Restaurants, people have to fall back upon restaurants and hotels for refresh¬ 
ment, food and even residence to some c.xtent. Esiiecially in a place 
like Hubli, which is the nerve centre of trade, commerce and 
industry in Bombay-Karnatak, hotels and restaurants form an impor¬ 
tant part of the town economy as businessmen, traders and even 
government officials have to visit it frequently. Hence there is no 
wonder if the number of such establishments has been rapidly 
growing, attracting an increasing number of persons to this line of 
business. Many persons have taken to this occupation as their 
principal means of livelihood. It requires considerable training 
and experience to run hotels and restaurants efficiently. Employers 
and managers must have an insight into the food habits and tastes 
of the people in order to earn profits. In 1951, there were 6,038 
persons, of whom 334 were women, engaged in hotels and restau¬ 
rants in the whole of the district. 


At the time of the survey there were 165 and 389 restaurants in 
Dharwar and Hubli, engaging 883 and 2,189 persons respectively, 
Of the 883 persons in Dharwar, 589 were employees, out of which 

8 were women and 62 boys ; 165 employers, of whom one was 
a woman ; and 129 family members of the owners actually working 
in the concerns, of whom 3 were women and 2 boys. Of the 2,189 
persons in Hubli, 1,5.50 were employees, of whom 3 were women 
and 131 boys ; 398 employers, of whom 8 were women ; and 241 
family members of the employers, of wliom 32 were women and 

9 boys. Fifteen establishments in each of the two towns were 
selected for survey, representing small, medium and large establish¬ 
ments on the basis of the number of persons engaged in them. 
Sarnples of 6 small, 5 medium and 4 large establishments in Dharwar 
and 7 small, 3 medium and 5 large establishments in Hubli, were 
selected for survey. The small samples employed 1 to 7 workers, the 
medium 8 to 14 persons and the large concerns 15 to 25 workers. 
Besides these paid labourers, the owners and a few of their family 
members were working in these establishments. In the large restau¬ 
rants, hardly any family member of the employer, except the owner 
himself, was found to be working whereas in the small establishments 
a few family members of the owners were found working. In the 
large establishments the owners did only managerial and supervisory 
work, whereas in the smaller ones the employers and their family 
members were also doing the work of cooks, servers, etc. In all 145 
persons were engaged in the 15 samples in Hubli, of whom 118 were 
employees and 27 were owners and their family members, whereas 
in the 15 samples of Dharwar, 185 persons were working, of whom 
157 were paid workers and 27 were owners and their family members. 
Most of the workers were men serving as cooks, servers, cleaners, 
clerks and managers. Children above 8-9 years were employed for 
cleaning utensils, cups, and saucers and cleaning tables. Women 
were employed in a few establishments for cleaning vessels and 
utensils and sweeping the floor etc. All the restaurants were working 
from early morning till 8 or 9 p.m. Servants had to put in 8-10 hours’ 
labour every day, The majority of the workers were unskilled labour, 
whereas cooks were the only skilled labour requiring special training 
and experience. Wages varied according to the nature of the work 
and the size and the financial position of the concern. Time wages 
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were prevalent. Mon'.hly money wages of the different categories of 
workers were as follows 

Managers between Rs. 40 and Rs, 60 per month, 

Cooks between Rs. 30 and Rs. 60 per month, 

Servers between Rs. 15 and Rs, 30 per month, 

Cleaners between Rs. 10 and Rs. 20 per month. 


CHAPTER 10. 

Other Occupationi. 
Restaurants. 


Besides money wages, the workers were paid in kind. They were 
provided with free lunch and dinner, morning break-fast and tea or 
coffee and accommodation in the establishment itself. 


The wages of men, women and boys were as follows 
Men between Rs. 15 and Rs. 60 per month. 

Women between Rs. 10 and Rs. 25 per month. 

Boys between Rs. 10 and Rs. 20 per month. 

The restaurants were not concentrated in any locality or localities 
of the two towns but were spread over all parts of the towns. It was 
observed that large and decent restaurants were situated in important 
places. In Dharwar, they were found to be located in Gandhi 
Chowk, market area and on the Station Road, whereas in Hubli, 
they were found to be in the Durgada Bail, Station and Koppikar 
Roads, etc. 

Most of the restaurants were housed in rented buildings, only a few 
being housed in buildings owned by the restaurant’s owner. The 
medium and large shops were housed in fairly big, airy and spacious 
buildings whereas the small establishments had either one or two big 
rooms or a few small rooms. The rents of small shops ranged from 
Rs. 10 to Rs. 30 per month, of the medium ones from Rs. 30 to Rs. 50 
and of the large ones from Rs. 60 to Rs, 100 per month. In case of 
exceptionally big buildings situated in busy localities the rent was 
even higher. 

The total cost of equipment like cooking utensils, vessels, glass¬ 
ware, chinaware, cupboards, chairs and tables etc. varied according 
to the size of the establishment. In the small sample, it ranged from 
Rs 300 to Rs. 1,500, in the medium from Rs. 2,000 to Rs. 5,000, in 
the large ones from Rs. 5,000 to Rs, 10,000. In case of a few very 
big establishments it even amounted to Rs. 20,000. Tlie medium 
and large shops were equipped with mirrors for decoration as well 
as radios and gramophones for the entertainment of customers. 

The daily cost of the raw materials like rice, milk, sugar, tea- 
powder, oil, fuel, vegetables, wheat etc. varied according to the size 
of the establishment. The small shops consumed raw materials 
worth Rs. 5 to Rs. 15 daily, the medium Rs. 20 to Rs. 40 daily, and 
the large from Rs. 50 to Rs. 100 per day. The large concerns made 
wholesale purchase of the raw materials whereas the smaller 
restaurants purchased them in the retail market. Most of the raw 
materials were purchased weekly from wholesalers and retailers. 
During the days of controls and re.strictions, the restaurants 
experienced considerable difficulties in obtaining adequate quanti¬ 
ties of raw materials. However, with the relaxation and removal of 
controls in 1953-54 the situation had greatly eased. 

The restaurants prepared many types of eatables and refresh¬ 
ments and hot drinks like tea, coffee, etc. Some of them were 
specialised in the preparation of one or two delicious dishes. In 
summer some of the restaurants served cold drinks and ice-cream. 

L-B Vf 2-35 
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CHAPTER 10. Tii 0 daily collections at the counter in the small establishments 
■ , were between Rs. 10 to Rs. 30, in the medium ones between Rs. 35 to 

Other Occupations, gQ large ones between Rs. 100 and Rs. 150. In the 

Restaurants, g£ JJ^^gg restaurants it even amounted to Rs. 200 a day. It 

was roughly estimated that the total number of persons served daily 
in Hubli restaurants was between 25,000 to 30,000 and the total daily 
collections by them were between Rs. 13,000 and Rs. 15,000*. It 
was found that the business was brisk from Deeember to May. The 
owners of small establishments earned Rs. 80 to Rs. 150 per month, 
of medium size establishment.s Rs. 200 to Rs. 400, of large size esta¬ 
blishments Rs. 400 to Rs. 500 a month. Owners of exeeptionally 
large and prosperous restaurants earned even up to Rs. 800 per 
month. In some eases their earnings included remuneration for the 
labour of the members of the owner’s family who were not paid 
any wages. 

Shroffs. There were quite a large number of shroffs or sarafs in the two 
towns, especially in Hubli. In fact, Hubli is said to be the centre 
of gold and silver trade in the whole of Bombay-Karnatak. The 
number of such establishments had considerably increased in Hubli 
in the last 10—15 years. The establishments were more or less family 
concerns, where the owners, with the help of one or two adult male 
relatives, carried on the work. A few families were found following 
the occupation for generations. At the time of the survey there 
were 132 and 34 such establishments in Hubli and Dharwar, engag¬ 
ing 288 and 47 persons respectively. Of the 288 persons in Hubli, 
64 were employees, 135 owners and 89 their family members working 
in the shops. Of the 47 persons in Dharwar only one man was an 
employee. The size of the establishments was rather small. There 
were quite a large number of one-man establishments. The medium 
size shops engaged 2—3 persons, whereas the large ones engaged 4—5 
persons. Only men and a few boys were found to be working in the 
shops. Although the establishments were situated in many parts of 
Hubli, many of them were concentrated in the Sarafcatta and 
Durgada Bail. 

The necessary initial capital investment was considerably high. 
The minimum capital invested was between Rs. 7,000 to Rs. 8,000. 
In the medium size establishments the capital invested was between 
Rs. 10,000 and Rs. 15,000. And the large establishments had inves¬ 
ted between Rs. 15,000 and Rs. 25,000, particularly in Hubli. It is 
obvious that only the rich could venture to enter the trade. A majo¬ 
rity of the shops were housed in rented buildings and very few of 
them were found to be housed in the owners’ own buildings. The 
rent varied from Rs. 15 to Rs. 60 a month, according to the size and 
location of the establishment. 

'The equipment consisted mostly of safes, balances, weights, racks 
and show cases. The cost of equipment was between Rs. 1,000 
and Rs. 2,500 in the small establishments, and Rs. 3,000 and 
Rs. 7,000 in the large shops. 

The sarafs carried on a variety of work. In Hubli they purchased 
gold and silver, either in the form of bars or ornaments from the 
people of the district and even from people outside the district. 
Jewellery and other precious stones were imported from a fe^^ 
important places like Bombay, Madras, Bangalore, etc. They sold 
gold and silver ornaments to customers in the district and to the 

• The figures were supplied by the President, Hotel Owners’ Association, 
Hubli. 
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sarafs in the other parts of Bolnbay Karnatak. The sarafs in Hubli CHAPTER 10. 

imported silver ornaments and utensils of value and delicacy from — 

Kolhapur, Sangli, Belgaum, Bangalore etc. and sold them to the Other Occupations. 

people of the district. The sarafs received orders from customers Shroffs. 

for manufacture of ornaments and they, in turn, placed orders with 

the goldsmiths. When the ornaments were prepared they were 

delivered to (he customers through the sarafs, the sarafs getting 

15 to 20 per eent. of the labour charges by way of commission from 

tlie goldsmiths. The sarafs also placed orders with goldsmiths in 

anticipation of demand and stocked the manufactured ornaments 

and sold them as and when they got customers. Goldsmiths usually 

purchased precious metals from sarafs. A few of the sarafs were 

found to be doing money-lending and banking business. 

There was no clear cut division of labour. In the one-man 
establishments the owners themselves did all the work. In case of 
large establishments outside workers were employed as accountants 
and clerks. The purchase and sale of gold and silver was done 
mostly by the owners or their family members working in the shops. 

The four samples surveyed in Dharwar engaged 6 persons, none 
of whom was an employee. The 5 samples surveyed in Hubli 
engaged II persons, of whom 4 were employees. Only two 
establishments out of these samples had employed outside workers. 

One sample had employed one person and the largest sample had 
employed 3 employees. Monthly wages were paid in cash. Out¬ 
side workers were mostly employed for maintaining accounts and 
for other clerical work. Wages ranged from Rs. 30 to Rs. 100 per 
month, depending upon the skill, experience and service of an 
employee. Employees with a long record of service, honesty and 
integrity earned between Rs. 70 and Rs. 100 a month. 

The yearly business turnover was between Rs. 10,000 and Rs. 50,000 
according to the size, business and reputation of the establishments. 

Rich sarafs with a long standing and reputation, did business to the 
tune of 3-4 lakhs of rupees a year. This was particularly true of 
those in Hubli. Obviously, many of the sarafs in Dharwar had con¬ 
siderably less turnover than their counterparts in Hubli. 

The monthly earnings of the sarafs in Dharwar ranged between 
Rs. 100 and Rs. 400, whereas they varied from Rs. 2,000 to Rs. 12,000 
a year in case of sarafs in Hubli. 

The sarafs earned huge profits during the Second Worid War. But 
business slackened after 1950, due to decrease in demand which con¬ 
tinued even after the crash in bullion prices in 1952 as the pent up 
demand had exhausted itself and the public at large lacked the 
necessary purchasing power. The owners of a few small establish¬ 
ments complained that it was becoming increasingly difficult for them 
to make both ends meet. 

Tailoring was attracting an increasing number of persons in the Tad/jhino 

two towns and consequently a greater number of tailoring firms Firms. 
were being established in Hubli and Dharwar. There were 338 and 
92 tailoring tirms in Hubli and Dharwar respectively, engaging 
a total of 639 and 176 persons in the respective towns. Of the 
639 persons in Hubli, 135 men and 14 boys were employees, the rest 
of them being owners and their familv members. Of the 176 
persons in Dharwar, 20 men and 2 boys were paid workers. 

A majority of the firms were small establishments where the 
owners, with the help of one or two relatives, carried on the 

L-B Vf 2—35fl 
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CHAPTER 10. work. There were quite a few one-man establishments. In large 
—- concerns about 5-6 persons were engaged. In Hubli the majority of 

Other OccupatioM, the tailoring firms were situated in Javali Sal, Hire Peth, Station 
Tailohing Road, Dajiban Peth, Ganesh Peth, Koppikar Road, Maratha Galli 
Fibms. and Belgaum Galli. The occupation provided whole-time employ¬ 
ment throughout the year. Ten firms in each town were selected 
for survey. 

Most of the tailoring firms were housed in rented buildings’. 
They occupied from one to three rooms, small or big according to 
the size and the business of the concerns. The rent varied in the 
case of small firms from Rs. 5 to Rs. 15 per month and in the case of 
large establishments it ranged from Rs. 16 to Rs. 30. But a few big 
firms situated in busy and important localities paid rent even up to 
Rs. 35-40 a month. 

The equipment consisted mainly of sewing inaehines, scissors, 
tables, cupboards, ironing machines, etc. The capital invested 
ranged from Rs. 400 to Rs. 1,400 in case of firms engaging 1-3 persons 
and from Rs. 1,500 to Rs. 2,500 in the large firms, engaging 4-5 
persons. A few firms were found to have invested about Rs. 3,000. 
Sewing machines, usually of Singer, Pfaff and Usha makes were 
generdly purchased on instalment basis from the local agents of 
the manufacturing companies. 

There was no division of labour in small firms. But in the large 
firms there was division of labour to some extent. The owner or 
some specialist took measurements, cut cloth according to measure¬ 
ments, and stitched only a few important clothes like woollen or silk 
coat or trousers etc. Woollen and silk coats, trousers and suits were 
stitched by specialists or experts. Tlio other workers stitched ordi¬ 
nary clothes. Preparing buttonholes and stitching them and stitch¬ 
ing buttons etc. was done by boys, if any were employed in the 
firm. Some of the firms were specialised in stitching woollen suits. 

Gustomers purchased cloth and gave it to the tailors for stitching. 
The materials required by the firms were cloth, thread, button, coal, 
ironing machines, needles etc. All the required materials were locally 
purchased. The cost of the materials ranged from Rs. 20 to 
Rs. 175 per month according to the size and business of the 
concerns. This expenditure included lighting charges as well. 

A total of 28 persons was engaged in each of the ten samples in 
Hubli and Dhaiwar. Of the ten firms in Hubli, 7 were small, 
engaging 11 persons, of whom 2 were employees, and 3 were large, 
engaging in all 17 persons, of whom 12 were employees. Of tlie 
10 firms in Dharwar, 7 were small engaging a total of 14 persons, of 
whom 4 were employees and 3 were large, engaging 14 persons, 
of whom 5 were employees. Both time and piece-rate systems of 
wages prevailed. A worker was paid about 50-60 per cent, of the 
value of the work done by him if there was piece-rate system, and 
where time-rates prevailed, the wages of a man ranged from Rs. 40 
to Rs. 80 a month, depending upon his skill and efficiency. A few 
expert tailors were even paid Rs. 100 a month. Boys were paid 
between Rs. 20 and Rs. 30. 

The value of the business done daily varied from Rs. 4 to Rs. 25 
■according to the size and the business of the firms. During the 
marriage season and on other festive occasions tailors had a brisk 
business. And during those davs a few large firms did a roaring 
business to the tune of Rs. 60-80 a day. 
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An interesting feature in Dharwar was that a firm was imparting 
training in tailoring, especially to women of the town. 

The earnings of the owners, including the family members 
working, ranged from Rs. 50 to Rs. 250 per month. A few large 
firms in Hubli had even higher earnings. 


CHAPTER 10. 

Other Occupations. 
Tailoring 
Firms. 


There were a few establishments in Hubli and fewer still in Tinsmiths. 
Dharwar engaged in making articles such as oil pumps, oil lamps, 
funnels, buckets and drums. They were small establishments each 
engaging 1-4 persons. The occupation required very small initial 
capital outlay and the work required neither much skill nor intelli¬ 
gence. And hence no special training wa.s- necessary. There were 
4 and 34 such establishments in Dharwar and Hubli engaging 8 and 
67 persons respectively. Of the 67 persons, 13 were employees. 

Five samples in Hubli and three in Dharwar were selected for 
survey. The occupation provided full-time employment through¬ 
out the year. 

The equipment necessary to carry on the work wa.s not costly and 
consisted of a few implements, viz., hammers, anvils, two or three 
pairs of scissors, etc. The cost of equipment ranged from Rs. 30 to 
Rs. 200. Most of the establishments were housed in rented buildings, 
the rent ranging from Rs. 7 to Rs. 20 per month according to the 
size and the location of the concern. The raw materials reipiired 
were mainly galvanised iron sheets, i.e., tin plates and tin, sulphuric 
acid and coal. Almost all the materials were locally purchased. The 
cost of materials ranged from Rs. 6 to Rs. 25 a day. In case of a few 
large concerns having heavy work, the cost of raw materials even 
amounted to Rs. 30 to Rs. 35 a day. Sometimes customers them¬ 
selves supplied tin plates and got the articles ready, paying only 
the labour charges. The establishments also undertook repairing 
work. 

Of the 5 samples in Hubli, 3 were small and 2 large, the latter 
engaging 4 persons each. The 5 establishments engaged a total of 
13 persons, of whom 7 were employees and 6 owners and their familv 
members. The owners of the two large concerns carried on the 
work each with the help of 4 paid workers. Of the 3 samples in 
Dharwar, one was small, engaging one person, and two were large, 
engaging a total of 5 persons, of whom one was a paid worker. Two 
boys were employed in one of the two large concerns. Wages were 

S aid in cash weekly. The wage of a man ranged from Rs. 35 to 
s. 45 per month. Boys earned between Rs. 20 and Rs. 30 a month. 

Women were not found working in any of the establishments. 

The value of the daily output in an establishment ranged from 
Rs. 10 to Rs. 45 and the value of the work done daily ranged from 
Rs. 3 to Rs. 15. Tlie earnings varied from Rs. 60 to Rs. 150 per 
month. The owners of a very few large and prosperous establish¬ 
ments with heavy work throughout the year even earned Rs. 200 
a month on an average. 

There was a large number of poor individual tin makers who had 
no separate establishments as such. They complained of inade¬ 
quate work. They went from street to street and from house to 
house in search of work. Tinning utensils and vessels was their 
main work. They also repaired vessels and utensils. They fre¬ 
quently went to surrounding villages in search of work. 

The following statement relates to a few miscellaneous occupa¬ 
tions in Dharwar town and gives their ward-wise distribution and 
the number of persons engaged in each 
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CHAPTER 11-STANDARD OF LIFE. 

The pbecehing chapters have described the main aspects of the 
economy of Dharwar district. It would enable the reader to have 
a broad idea of the nature of its productive resources and of the 
employment pattern offered by them. On those resources and their 
exploitation depends the amount of the average annual income of an 
ordinary family whether in rural or in urban areas and the amenities 
of life within the reach of its members. 

The general economic and social well-being of a people is 
reflected in the level of income and material benefits an individual 
family derives from it and also to some extent in its expenditure 
pattern. For, a family may be taken to be the basic economic unit 
and the general conditions of its living are an indication of social 
and economic advancement of the community. The standard of life 
being a resultant of two forces, viz., the total income a family earns 
and the total expenditure it has to meet, the starting point of any 
attempt to assess the standard of life is to probe into budgets of 
families that are the subject of study, since it is the family budget 
that gives an insight into the earnings of the family as well as its 
expenditure and throws in clear relief the relations between the two. 
However, it is essential for a proper understanding of the subject 
that such a study should be set against tire background of the general 
economic conditions of the region which the families inhabit. 
To start with, therefore, here are some relevant economic data about 
Dharwar district. 

According to the 1951 census, Dharwar district has an area of 
5,284 square miles and a population of 15,75,386. Wliereas 10,82,582 

K le live in the rural area, 4,92,804 persons live in the urban areas 
e district. This means that of the total population nearly 69 per 
cent, reside in the rural area and the rest 31 per cent, in the urban 
area. The rural population of nearly eleven lakhs is spread over 
1,333 villages while the urban population of nearly five lalAs inhabits 
29 towns and cities. The scope for further urbanisation would there¬ 
fore appear to be ample.^ 

From the point of view of livelihood classes it is quite apparent 
that agricultural classes predominate and other classes are compara¬ 
tively insignificant. Out of the total population of 15,75,386, as 
much as 69 per cent, or 10,88,312 are dependent on agriculture for 
their livelihood and only 31 per cent, on non-agricultural activities. 
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' For further discussion on urbanisation see ChaiJter 5—Agriculture. 
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CHAPTER 11. The population that depends on land for its living is engaged on it 
— in a variety of capacities. Since peasant proprietorship is prevalent 

Standard of Life, as a rule in Bombay State, the bulk of this population consists of 
General. cultivating owners. According to 1951 census there are 6,05,698 
owner-cultivators. Only 55,181 owners of land lease their lands for 
cultivation. The characteristic feature of Indian agriculture is exces¬ 
sive pressure of population on land. This is borne out not only by 
the not-so-easily discoverable undereniployment of the cultivators 
themselves but more so by the considerable number of farm labour¬ 
ers who float about the agricultural economy to eke out a pittance. 
In Dharwar district there are not less than 2,85,227 of such labourers. 
Lastly comes the tenant-cultivators who cultivate mainly leased 
land and whose number is 1,42,306. 

Employment incidental to fanning comprises cattle-breeding 
and dairying. But very few people take to such occupations as the 
main source of their livelihood. Collection of wood and fuel in 
the forests or cutting of grass or fodder and selling the same in the 
neighbouring town or city provide negligible employment during 
a limited period of the year.^ 

The district gets an average rainfall of 27-2". This, however, 
does not reveal the great disparity in its distribution over the diff¬ 
erent parts of the district. The district naturally falls into three 
broad tracts according to topographical conditions, viz., the 
Malenadu or Malnad, the Gadinadu or Gadinad and the Belawal- 
nadu or Belwal. Tlie first comprises the whole of Kalghatgi, Shig- 
gaon, Hangal and Hirekerur talukas and most of Byadgi and the 
western quarter of Dharwar talukas. The tract is so called because 
it is dotted by a number of hills of the Sahyadri range. The 
e.xtreme eastern portion of the district covering Navalgund, 
Nargund, Ron, Gadag, Mundargi and a part of Shirhatti is called 
the Belawalnadu and unlike Malnad is an extensive sloping plane. 
The tract that lies between these two extremes which may be des¬ 
cribed as a tran.'itional belt is known as Gadinad. 

The western portion gets an average annual rainfall of 35" and 
more, the transitional belt between 25" and 35", and the eastern 
belt gets below 25" which is by no means plentiful. This disparity 
in rainfall accounts for climatic and economic variations from tract 
to tract. The west has an assured rainfall, the climate is cool, 
the soil is red and hilly, and fruits and vegetation are rich and 
plentiful. These determine the employment opportunities and the 
nature of means of livelihood. The Gadinadu tract receives ade¬ 
quate if not plentiful rainfall, has a temperate climate and the soil 
is red-and-black. The eastern part, however, enjoys no such happy 
position. It receives comparatively less rain, has a hot climate out 
has at places rich black alluvial soil which yields rich harvests. 

Paddy is the main crop of the western tract and as one passes to 
the east, cotton and jowar are found to be staple crops. The 
western portions growing paddy because of the very nature of the 
soil present a picture of fuller employment and a richer and varie¬ 
gated life with a sense of security and ad^uacy. The transitional 
belt, though a little less favourably placed in respect of agricultural 


' For figures in such employment see Chapter 5—Agriculture. 
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conditions has the advantage of being tlie centre of small and large 
industries and of greater degree of urbanisation (Hubli, Dharwar 
and Gadag talukas) and, therefore, presents a balanced and com¬ 
paratively brighter picture with better avenues of employment and 
dependable alternative or supplementary means of livelihood. In 
the eastern portions land hardly provides work for three quarters of 
the year and there are in evidence enforced idleness and general 
insufficiency of articles of consumption. 

The non-agricultural population of the district is nearly five lakhs 
and nearly three and a half lakhs of them reside in towns and cities. 
The lakh and odd in the rural area who depend for their mainte¬ 
nance on non-agricultural employment are mostly the village 
artisans, wage-earners, persons employed in small village industries 
etc. Only 49,705 (excluding dependents) are employed in organised 
large and small indu:tries and it may be safely presumed that these 
industries are mostly in urban areas. The percentage of industrial 
rural population is, therefore, a negligible fraction. Hubli and 
Gadag are the main industrial and trade centres of the district and 
most of the industrial employment is clustered in these places. 

Non-agricultural, non-industrial avenues of employment are 
commerce, trade and transport, professions and other miscellaneous 
services. Hubli, Gadag, Dharwar and Byadgi are the important 
trade centres and Dharwar being the administrative and educational 
nerve centre accounts for the bulk of professional classes. The urban 
centres because of their more complex economic and social life open 
up avenues of employment for domestic servants, porters, tongawalas, 
taxi-drivers, hawkers, etc. 

Conditions in urban areas are to some extent different from those 
in rural areas. The ways of life in a village with its comparative 
isolation and its predominantly agricultural character are not the 
same as those to which people living in cities and pursuing voca¬ 
tions like industry, trade or service have to be and are accustomed. 
It would be better, while judging the standard of life of an average 
resident of the district to speak separately of the classes who live in 
rural areas and those who live in towns and cities. 

Before describing the general pattern of living in the urban 
areas, in the following account the standard of life of different classes 
in rural areas has been recorded. 

The physical and climatological conditions, it has already been 
mentioned, are indeed not entirely uniform throughout the district 
and the three different geographical tracts into which the district 
can be divided have already been alluded to. The western belt or 
Malnad, for instance, has a much better supply of water and its soil 
is able to yield much better returns from cultivation than what 
soils in Gadinad or Yerinad are able to do. The farmer in Malnad 
is therefore a little better off than farmers in the other tracts. 
Further, in spite of the general prevalence of money economy, 
several exchange transactions do take place in rural areas in terms 
of agricultural commodities and though it is possible to evaluate 
them in terms of money, their economic significance cannot be fully 
brought out in such a calculation. 
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CHAPTER 11. However, variations produced either by physical factors or by 
— economic usage are of a comparatively minor character and it 

Standard of Life, would not be difficult to give a general picture, based also to some 
Rural Areas, extent on personal investigation and inquiry, of the standard of life 
of the people living in the villages of the district. 

In this district as in all other parts of India, agriculture is the main 
vocation of the people and a very large majority of the population is 
absorbed in it. Broadly speaking, cultivators can be classified into 
different strata according to the size of the holding or holdings they 
cultivate and the income they derive from the cultivation. It may not 
necessarily happen that all the land they eultivatc is owned by them. 
Some of it may belong to another owner and may have been taken 
up by them for cultivation on a tenancy basis. From the economic 
point of view it is not ownership that matters but tlie extent of the 
holding and the income that accrues from its being put under 
the plough. 

Big Fanners. What may be described as the top strata of the village community 
is constituted by the comparatively bigger cultivators whose 
holdings are fairly substantial and who would, therefore, require 
a large number of implements as also more than a pair of bullocks 
to carry on agricailtural operations. The actual number of acres 
being cultivated by persons who fall in this category will not 
be the same in all cases. It is customary to express the size of the 
fanning business in terms of the number of working bullocks main¬ 
tained by the farmer. If the holding happens to be in a rich region 
like Malnad, a lesser number of acres will be required to fully 
engage the labour of two pairs of bullocks than what will be required 
for soils in a less fortunately-situated region. In the former case it 
may be twenty acres; in the latter case it may be fifty acres. With¬ 
out, therefore, going into any elaborate or precise analysis of the 
sizes of individual holdings, the bigg'er cultivator referred to above 
may be taken to be an agriculturist who possesses more than one 
pair of working bullocks. 

It has been found on investigation that this class of cultivators 
generally happens to have rather a big family, most of the members 
of which are engaged in agricultural operations on the family fields 
and find it convenient to stay together. Parents, brothers, grown-up 
sons with their wives and cliildren, and even cousins are often found 
living under the same roof as a joint family and the total number of 
such members may be about 12 to 15. It would be noticed as an 
interesting contrast that an urban family with a similar economic 
status usually has a much smaller number of members. 

Most of the land cultivated by families of such farmers belongs to 
the family. They also own their own houses which are fairly spacious 
and accommodate not only members but also farm and milch cattle. 
In addition to bullocks — their number will depend upon the size of 
the holding but will more often than not be at least four — there will 
be a cow or two and occasionally some sheep. The elderly members 
of the family, as circumstances stand to-day, are generally illiterate 
but children of the school-going age are sent to the village primary 
school and stay on there till the vernacular final examination. In 
recent years there has been a distinct tendency to send up boys to 
high schools and colleges even when they happen to be outside 
the village. 
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The following budget figures gathered from a substantial farmer CHAPTER 11. 
may broadly be taken to represent the economic condition of — 

farmers in the top strata. The size of this particular family was Standard of Life, 
relatively small—eight members—and though this will make some Rural Areas. 
difference, taken all in all, it is not likely to be of a material Farmers, 
character. 

The total average annual income of the family derived almost 
entirely from its farm lands, came up to nearly Rs. 3,600. Out of 
this total, about Rs. 400 were spent every year on clothing, about 
Rs. 200 on charity and pilgrimages and about Rs. 100 as repairs to 
house and implements, llie monthly expenditure on an average 
worked out at Rs. 55 on cereals and pulses, Rs. 19 on milk and milk 
products, Rs. 55 on other food items such as edible oil, spices, tea, 
etc., Rs. 15-16 on tobacco and pan and Rs. 3 on kerosene, oil. After 
spending on these items a surplus of about Rs. 94-95 was left every 
month. Out of this surplus expenditure was incurred on medical 
help and education. Even after that was done, a not insignificent 
amount was still left and that went towards increasing the family 
savings which were kept partly in cash, partly in ornaments and 
partly in other kinds of investment. The number of families in this 
comparatively happy position is not large. In fact, they formed 
a small minority of the agricultural community and their standard 
of life can in no sense be taken as typical of the village as a whole. 

Below the top strata and comprising a considerable sector of the Medium 
population engaged in agriculture, comes what may broadly be Cultivators, 

described as the agricultural middle class or the peasantry. It 
consists of cultivating holdings of medium size whether owned by 
them or partly owned and partly tenanted by them. They may have 
anything between ten to fifty acres and though on account of this 
variation there may be perceptible differences in the income of 
particular families, the irattern of their economic life is more or less 
similar. They own generally two working bullocks, perhaps also a 
cow or a goat and working implements. Such farmers may in fact 
be considered to be engaged in farming business of the “economic 
size ” in the sense that even though there is no surplus or margin of 
profit yielded by the business there is generally no net loss under 
normal conditions. Generally no big joint families are found in 
this strata, six to seven persons or five adult units constituting the 
usual size. 

The average annual income of a family in this group may be said 
to be about Rs. 1,200—1,500. The following budget figures collected 
from a family may be considered to represent more or less budgets 
of families in this category. Tire total income of the family which 
consisted of six members was about Rs. 1,200. Out of this inc-ome, 

Rs. 250 were spent every year on an average on clothing, Rs. 20 on 
charity and pilgrimage and Rs. 20 on repairs to house. TTie average 
monthly expenditure was Rs. 35 on cereals, Rs. 10-12 on other 
food items like oil, spices, gul and sugar, Rs. 4-5 on pan supari and 
Rs. 2 on kerosene and match boxes. The major part of the fuel was 
collected from forests and was practically free. Out of the surplus 
that remained after incurring expenditure on these items, some money 
was required to be spent on medical helj) and education and when 
that was done no further balance was left. All the income was 
exhausted and if, as is normally to be expected, some unforeseen 
contingencies required to be faced, the family had to do so only 
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Small Farmers 
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Labourers. 


Village Artisans. 


by drawing upon previous savings if any or by borrowing. It 
happened in this particular case that there were no interest charges 
shown on the expenditure side, probably because there were no 
previous debts. But, as is not unlikely, if in a number of instances 
there were borrowings already made by the family the delicate 
equipoise of its lean finances was immediately upset and went on 
producing increasingly wider gaps between income and expenditure. 

At the lowest rung of the ladder stands the landless labourer. He 
has no farm and no milch cattle and makes his living by hiring out 
his labour in return for wages. The family of such a labourer is 
generally small, consisting of about four or five persons. Some- 
times he may own a “house” which is nothing more than a tiny, 
dilapidated and flimsy hut. The women of the family, grown-up 
boys and girls, and even children have all to' work and earn wages 
to supplement family income. The total, however, when everything 
is thus added, hardly exceeds about Rs. 400—500 for a year in the 
case of an average family. This is due to the fact that agricultural 
employment under Indian conditions is not available continuously 
all the year round. It is only during the busy season that there is 
demand for additional labour on the bigger farms and for more than 
half the year the man power in rural areas remains unutilized. 

It may be added that there may be some farmers who may 
technically be described as landholders because they own land. But 
the extent of the land they own may be so small and the income they 
derive from it may be so meagre that for all practical purposes they 
may be taken to bo as good as landless because the main occupation 
which gives them a living is the hiring out of their labour for wages. 

The following budget figures pertaining to the family of a landless 
labourer may be taken to typify on the whole the economic condition 
of the whole class 

The total income in the shape of wages earned by all the 
members of the family including the head came to an average 
of about Rs. 375 a year. The figure could have been higher if work 
was available to all throughout the year. But that was not possible 
and the family had to be content with what they could earn by 
working only for six or seven months. Out of this total income, 
Rs. 80—85 were spent on an average every year on clothing and 
Rs. 10 on visiting a fair, such a visit being an annual fixture. Neces ¬ 
sary repairs to the hut were carried out by the family itself. 
Expenditure on food came to Rs. 15 per month; on oils and spices 
Rs. 5; on tea and bidies Rs. 3-4-0 and a rupee on kerosene. 

It will be seen that with its limited income the family is not able 
to make both ends meet. Even the barest requirements of life 
are not satisfied, with the result that the family has to suffer both 
from partial starvation and from indebtedness, the pangs of both of 
which go on continuously increasing with the passage of time leading 
ultimately to utter destitution. 

The village artisans, who are still to a large extent treated as 
servants of the village community and are remunerated by the “Aya” 
or baluta system form an important class by themselves. The main 
components of this class are the Badiga (carpenter), the Kammar 
(blacksmiths), the Machhegar (leather worker) and the Kumbar 
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(potter). It is significant that this traditional system of oflFering 
services more or less on the basis of barter continues to function 
even to-day. The families of this class are medium-sized, say of five 
to six persons. Some of these artisans know how to read and write 
but their women folk are generally illiterate. 

Most of the artisans own their own houses which are big enough 
to provide room for carrying on the occupation, for the instruments 
and equipment necessary for it, and to accommodate members of 
the family. Some of them may own small bits of land also. The 
land thus held is generally leased out for cultivation. Neither milch 
nor draught cattle are generally owned by them. 

The following budget of a carpenter’s family which consisted of 
six members including three children will be found interesting 

The annual income of the family was somewhere between Rs. 700 
and Rs. 800. Out of this, about Rs. 150 were spent on an average 
on cloth and Rs. 10, on entertainment per annum. 

Every month the family spent on an average Rs. 32 on cereals and 
pulses, Rs. 8 on oil and spices, Rs. 2 on gur and sugar, and Rs. 2 on 
tea. An expenditure of Rs. 2 was incurred on fuel and Re. 0-8-0 on 
education. 

A notable characteristic of the occupations followed by these 
artisans is that they are generally seasonal. The carpenter, for 
instance, whose budget is given above, was employed for only six 
to seven months in a year and had to remain unemployed or under¬ 
employed during the remaining five or six months. This seasonal 
unemployment, coupled with relatively lower rates of remuneration 
accounts for the meagre earnings of this class. It even happens 
sometimes that because of continued unemployment and relatively 
lower rates of wages the ordinary artisan who is not particularly 
skilled has to fall back upon the only other alternative of hiring out, 
if possible, his labour to bigger farmers and he thereby swells the 
ranks of agricultural wage-earners in the village. 

Traders form another distinct social group in the village. It should, 
however, be empharized that the size of buisness of traders in 
different villages and even of traders in the same village varies 
greatly. While at one end of the scale is the tiny village grocer 
whose monthly business turnover is, say, only Rs. 250 or so, there 
are traders at the other and whose turnover is well comparable to 
that of the urban trader. That is especially true in the case of 
fairly big villages which are important trade centres of the district. 

The typical village trader is often a trinity of seller, buyer and 
money-lender. The agricultural bias of the rural economy has 
largely been responsible for this combination of functions. The 
trader lends money on credit to the cultivators and realises it during 
the harvest. At the harvesting season again, many a transaction 
takes place in kind; and again the trader may purchase the agri¬ 
cultural produce of the village only to sell it to an urban merchant. 
Thus big traders earn incomes sometimes comparable to those of 
substantial cultivators. But such merchants are confined only to 
bigger villages which act as collecting centres of agricultural 
produce. 
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The typical village trader, however, is essentially a small merchant 
catering to the daily needs of the villagers. The following budget 
of a grocer’s family may, therefore, be said to indicate the income 
and expendilure pattern of this class of traders 


The grocer had invested only about Rs. 700 in his shop and he 
went on replenishing his stocks monthly and sometimes weekly as 
the need and extent of turnover dictated. His net income was 
between Rs. 60 and Rs. 70 per month. With a family of live persons 
he spent Rs. 25 to Rs. 30 on cereals and pulses; a couple of rupees 
on milk; Rs. 10 on other food items like oil, spices, gur and sugar, 
x'egetablcs etc.; and a rupee on education. Annually he spent about 
Rs. 180 on clothes and Rs. 20 on repairs to house and equipment. 


The budget figures disclosed a state of things which cannot be 
considered to be particularly satisfactory because even though income 
and expenditure more or less balance each other there is practically 
no margin left for any extra expenditure on items like medical help, 
and similar other contingencies, not to speak of comforts or savings 
for the formation of capital. 

The preceding analysis of the family budgets of some families 
representing different economic classes in the village, can be said to 
present, though not in strictly accurate statistical terms, a broad 
picture of the rural levels of living. It will be clear that excepting for 
the small minority of bigger cultivators, the majority of the popula¬ 
tion live either on the margin of subsistence or on the wrong side 
of the margin. Tlie landless labourer and the petty landholder, who 
has practically to become a wage-earner most of the time, seem to 
be in a perpetually precarious condition. They form a substantial 
portion of the community and it can be expected that with better 
opportunities of employment in the planned economic development 
of the country and with better methods of farming there will be a 
perceptible improvement in their condition. The medium-sized 
cultivator may be in a slightly better position in the sense that in 
normal times his income may just suffice to cover his expenditure. 
Even here, however, the line of demarcation between balancing the 
budget and falling into a deficit is quite thin and once the balance 
is upset and indebtedness starts, the financial malaise goes on deepen¬ 
ing with very disastrous results. This category, along with artisans 
and traders, also forms a substantial sector of the village community 
and even if the income of an individual family is found on an average 
to be about Rs. 1,000^1,200, when distributed over its five or six 
members it will be found per head to be less than the per capita 
national income of Rs. 265. It will be noticed that except in the 
case of families of bigger cultivators, expenditure on food alone takes 
up about 70 per cent, or even more of the income and clothing about 
20 per cent. Very little margin is, therefore, left for acquiring other 
amenities which are an essential part of civilized life. 

These features can be visualised in the following figures which 
give an idea about the percentage of such a family’s income spent 
on different items of expenditure and their relative place in the 
family budget 
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Rs. 

a. 

P- 

Total Income. 

Food 

.. 57 

0 

0 

670 

Clothing 

.. 20 

0 

0 

23-5 

House-room 

« • * « 

• . 


, • 

Fuel 

.. 1 

0 

0 

10 

Education 

.. 1 

0 

0 

10 

Care of health 

2 

0 

0 

2;5 

Miscellaneous 

.. 4 

0 

0 

50 


Total .. 85 

0 

0 

100:0 


It has already beeii mentioned that about five lakhs of persons in 
Dharwar district live in urban areas which consist of 29 towns, A 
town in the census is a place with a population of 5,000 and above. 
Municipalities having less than 5,000 population have also been 
included in the list of towns. Population is, however, not altogether 
a sufficient criterion to distinguish the urban from the rural. This 
can be seen from the fact that some places classed as towns have 
characteristics nor different from villages. These characteristics are 
economic and are given by the livelihood classes. The village or 
the rural area is associated with a predominantly agricultural 
populatiffn and the urban with non-agricultural. In determining 
what constitutes the urban area, both the criteria, viz., population 
and composition of the livelihood classes should be applied. 
Viewed this way, not all towns listed in the census report would 
constitute an urban area. But as the total population of all such 
places in the district is only a small percentage of the total popula¬ 
tion of all the towns, we may take it that all these nearly five lakhs 
of persons of the district live in urban areas. 

Apart from the composition of livelihood classes, there are other 
characteristics of the urban area which are common knowledge. The 
price increases that have occurred during the last 10 years in various 
artieles of daily consumption including housing accommodation have 
not affeeted the urban and the rural areas to the same degree. 
Even after making allowances for a certain number of articles that 
are sold dearer in villages than in towns, it remains broadly true 
that the cost of living in a town is somewhat higher than that in 
a village, with but one important reservation. The development of 
quick transport in the countryside has in many plaees tended to 
iron out the differences in prices of a number of articles between 
the villages and the towns which are well connected with means 
of transport and between big towns and nearby villages. Mention 
may be made of articles like milk, milk products, vegetables produced 
in villages but sold with very small price differences in the towns 
nearby. But as one goes into the interior, the price differences of 
such articles become apparent and their effects on the standard of 
life of the population living in the urban and rural areas are 
pronounced. Particular reference may be made to housing 
accommodation. In most important towns, the number of houses 
has not in any way increased commensurate with the gfovt^ of 
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population during the last decade.' Rents have, as a result, increased 
considerably and there is overcrowding in many cases. By no means 
is the situation in the villages sp acute as in the towns and this 
difference in costs of housing affects materially the standard of living 
of the people in urban areas. This is so especially in places like 
Hubli and Dharwar in which two cities half the urban population of 
the district lives. Tlie increase in population of these two places is 
quite marked; it has increased from 47,992 in 1941 to 66,571 in 
1951 for Dharwar and from 95,512 to 1,29,609 for Hubli during tlie 
same period. Reference may also be made to rationing. From the 
time it was introduced in this country, towns have been mostly under 
statutory rationing while the villages have not been. And such 
rationing as was instituted in the villages did not affect the majority 
of the rural population as the cultivator.s could keep their annual 
requirements of grains from their produce. Thus the rural popula¬ 
tion could consume cereals that were grown locally while the urban 
population could consume only what the Government supplied 
through rationing. Tlie consumer’s choice was more severely 
curtailed in the case of the urban population than in tliat of the 
rural. It is also generally admitted that the grain supplied through 
rationing was not always comparable in quality to the locally 
produced grains. 

While the above remarks apply to towns in general, the detailed 
study of income and expenditure of families described below was 
confined to Dharwar city which is the headquarters of the district. 
This town is neither an industrial nor a commercial place like Hubli 
or Gadag, both of which are important commercial centres in the 
district. Tlie growth of Dharwar as a town has been mainly a result 
of the location in it of many Government offices and various 
educational institutions. Such other economic activity of the town 
as is carried on, like commerce and non-agricultural production, 
seems to be the by-product of consumers’ demand of a typically non¬ 
industrial urban centre. This is borne out by figures of livelihood 
classes for Dharwar in the 1951 census. Out of its total population 
of 66,571 about 10,000 persons depended for their livelihood on non- 
agricultural production, about the same number on commerce, about 
4,000 on transport and alx>ut 10,000 on agriculture while the rest, 
that is to say about 31,000 persons or half the town population, 
depended on .services and miscellaneous pursuits. The sample 
schedules of monthly income and expenditure of families for this 
town were collected for five classes of families. Four of tliem con- 
si.sted of families of unskilled workers, skilled workers, clerical and 
professional classes and .small traders respectively ; the fifth, well-to-do 
cla<-s was drawn from miscellaneous occupations. Although this 
cla.ssification of families is not based on any one criterion, it broadly 
reflects the economic and social groups that compose the town 
population and a glimpse into the family budgets of these families 
reveals broadly the urban standard of living in gencral. 

'The class of unskilled labourers repre<Jents perhaps the lowest 
rung of occupational hierarchy. It includes various types of labour 
for which usually an urban centre offers opportunities of employ¬ 
ment. Many of the schedules collected for this class of families could 
not specify any one kind of labour, but reported only “manual 
labour ” as the means of livelihood (the words “ manual labour ” are 
a transJatton of coolie kelasa in the regional language), Thlg may be 
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for the reason that there was not any kind of assured and continuous 
employment and it frequently changed during the year. For example, 
one might find during a year employment in the field in the 
agricultural season, in small establishments manufacturing consumers’ 
goods, and at still other times in miscellaneous odd jobs. The 
schedules which indicated specified labour included work in the 
fields and manufacturing establishments, wood cutting, cart driving, 
house construction, hamali (carrying head-loads at the railway 
station, bazars or in shops) and domestic work. 

As most of the members of such families seek work outside their 
homes, it is difficult to indicate any one figure around which their 
incomes vary, because a bigger family will have a larger income. The 
schedules showed such large variation as from Rs. 25 per month to 
Rs. 100, the higher income families invariably showing more earning 
members. Allowing for personal factors such as intelligence, health 
and industrious habits, for a family where only the husband and 
wife work, the income may be around Rs. 50 or Rs. 60, and where 
only one member works it may be around Rs. 30 or Rs. 40. It may 
keep one milch animal which adds to the family income. 

Some property, agricultural land or a house, is not ruled out for 
some of these families. Income from this source, however, may be 
negligible. One family owned a house and had let one room for a 
rent of Rs. 2. An agricultural family which owned a piece of land 
showed from this source an income of Rs. 100 per year or Rs. 8 per 
month but in others it may be even less. 

The size of these families is not generally large. Except in the few 
cases where there may be an old dependent parent or some other 
young distant relation, the families consist of husband, wife and two 
or three children. 

’I'he monthly expenditure of three types of families having incomes 
around Rs. 30, Rs. 60 and Rs. 100 per month is described below. 

Of two families showing a monthly income of Rs. 30, one consisted 
of only husband and wife while the other had two children below 
twelve years besides husband and wife. The household equipment 
consisted of the barest minimum. Utensils were mostly earthen. 
Bedding in the bigger family consisted of some gunny bags, a woollen 
blanket and some chaddars made of old clothes. The other had 
woollen blankets as well as cotton blankets. Neither of these two 
had any ornaments but the smaller family had one new san and two 
Mians (bodice cloth) of zari border besides clothes of daily wear. 

The budgets of these families, needless to say, were precariously 
balanced and perhaps the monthly expenditure quite often outstripped 
the earnings. The bigger family showed no house-rent and its 
expenditure on fuel was small because the bread earner was a wood 
cutter and collected wooden pieces for daily fuel. It spent per month 
Rs. 16 on grains, Rs. 2 on milk, Rs. 2 on oils, Rs. 2 on gul and sugar, 
Re. 1 on vegetables, Rs. 2 on tea, tobacco etc.. Re. 1 on ready-made 
food, annas 8 on toilet etc., annas 5 for fuel oil. On clothing it spent 
on an average, Rs. 3 per month. The other family also showed qq 
bouse rent. It spent Rs. U on grains, Rs, 1-14-0 on milk, Rs. 2-2^ 
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on oils, Rs. 2-3-0 on sugar and gul. Re. 1 on vegetables, Rs. 10 on tea, 
tobacco etc., Rs. 2-5-0 on fuel, Rs. 2 on ready-made food, annas 8 on 
toilet and Rs. 2 on entertainment. It spent on an average Rs. 5 per 
month on clothing. The total expenditure in the latter case came to 
nearly Rs. 40, much above its, monthly earnings. It may be remarked 
that the expenditure showed on tea and tobacco appears to be rather 
high and may be subject to variation. It is also likely that as monthly 
earnings fluctuate higher expenditure may at times be incurred. The 
head of the family here was a cart driver. 

There are further agricultural landless labourers who do not find 
sufficient work on the fields to keep themselves fully engaged all the 
year round and who therefore take up unskilled work in urban areas 
whenever it is available. Several such families are found in Dharwar 
city itself. The following is an analysis of the budgets of two such 
families 

The first family consisting of husband, wife and one child below 12, 
had an income or Rs. 50 per month. Of this the wife’s contribution 
was Rs. 15 which she eaimed from selling milk of a buffalo owned by 
the family. 

The household equipment here also was what was just necessary. 
Utensils were both of brass and earth. Bedding consisted of two 
woollen blankets, one chaddar, two cotton rugs of old clothes and 
three gunny bags. The family had some silver ornaments besides 
one gold ornament. It supplied its own milk and showed no house 
rent, and spent Rs. 23 on grains, Rs. 4 on oils, Rs. 3 on gul and sugar, 
Rs. 2 on vegetables, Rs, 5 on tea, tobacco, etc.. Re. 1 on fuel (dung 
cakes were made at home), Rs. 2 on toilet, Rs. 2 on ready-made 
food. Re. 1 on entertainment. It spent on an average Rs. 6 on 
clothing per month. 

The second family consisting of husband, wife and four children, 
one of whom was above 12, had a monthly income of Rs. 100. Three 
members of the family worked outside home. The family kept two 
buffaloes as milch animals. 

The household equipment was adequate in respect of utensils and 
bedding. Utensils were more of brass than earthen. Bedding 
consisted of two woollen blankets, two cotton blankets, one chaddar, 
two cotton rugs of old clothes, one gudar, and some gunny bags. 
It had three gold ornaments and some costly clothes for women. 

The family paid no house rent and showed no expenditure on milk. 
On other items, the expenditure was Rs, 23 on grains, Rs. 8 on oils, 
Rs. 2-13-0 on gul and sugar, Rs. 4 on vegetables, Rs. 8 on tea, tobacco, 
etc., Rs. 4 on fuel (in addition to cotton stalks collected from the field), 
Rs. 4 on toilet, Rs. 5 on ready-made food, and Rs. 5 on medicine. It 
spent on an average Rs. 10 per month on clothing. Thus the total 
expenditure shown in the schedule comes to about Rs. 74 only. It 
is, however, noted that some miscellaneous expenditure incurred by 
working members outside home is not recorded. Making allowance 
for it, it seems to be fairly certain that it can count upon some saving. 

An important thing to be noted about all the families of unskilled 
labourers is that they do not spend anything on education and very 
little, if at all, on entertainment. No doubt, the standard of life of 
families is at the subsistence level. 
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Skilled labour is represented by the numerous classes of artisans. 
The schedules collected for this class covered a wide variety of them— 
carpenters, cobblers, weavers, blacksmiths, goldsmiths, masons, 
washermen, potters, bamboo workers, a tailor, a barber, a driver, a 
cleaner. 
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The incomes of these classes also varied widely from Rs. 40 a month 
to Rs. 150 a month. The lowest income was shown by a potter, a 
smith and a washerman. The weavers’ families also showed such a 
small income as Rs. 50 or 55 per month. That the weaver was badly 
off at the time because the trade was adversely affected was noted in 
the schedule. This may also be true of the potter. Others earning 
the small incomes may be special individual cases. Many other 
classes, however, showed income varying from Rs. 60 to Rs. 100 
a month. The higher incomes ranging from Rs. 120 to Rs. 150 were 
earned by the families of a carpenter, a goldsmith and a cobbler. 
Some of these well-to-do artisans were owning shops showing that 
they had made capital investment in their respective trades. The 
earnings of skilled labour may, therefore, be put down at 
Rs. 2 to Rs. 4 a day. 

Except in the families of the very low incomes, women did not 
seek work outside home. The size of the family of this class also 

S resented a pattern not different from the class of unskilled labour. 

hsband, wife and 2 or 4 children was the normal case. There was 
on the one hand a family of only husband and wife and there was 
on the other a joint family of 4 adults and four children, but these 
were marginal cases. An old parent or some other relative appeared 
in some families. Analysis of expenditure of three families whose 
monthly income was Rs. 60, Hs. 100 and Rs. 120 respectively is given 
below. 

The bread earning member of the family earning Rs. 60 a month 
was a mason and his dependants were his wife and two children 
below 12. Utensils were of all kinds, brass, copper and earthen. 
Food was cooked in earthen vessels but all other utensils were of 
metal. Bedding consisted of a woollen blanket, cotton blanket, cotton 
rugs and old clothes and two chaddars. It had no ornaments but 
only a new sari and khan as its valuable possessions. It showed no 
house rent and its expenditure on other items was Rs. 22 on grains, 
Rs. 3 on milk, Rs. 4 on oil and chillies, Rs. 3 on gul and sugar, Rs. 2 
on vegetables, Rs. 4 on tea, tobacco etc., Rs. 4-10-0 on fuel, annas 15 
on toilets, annas 8 on education, Rs. 4 on ready-made food, Rs. 2 on 
medicine and Rs. 2 on entertainment. On clothing it showed an 
average expenditure of Rs. 4 per month, rather a small amount. 

The family earning Rs. 100 a month belonged to the cobbler’s 
profession and consisted of three adults and two children, one above 
and one below 12. Although the family had many utensils of brass 
and copper it did not dispense with the earthen vessels. Besides 
these it showed some furniture—one chair and two benches. Bedding 
of this family was of superior kind. It consisted of two mattresses 
and two pillows, 4 woollen blankets, 3 cotton blankets and 
5 chaddars. It had two gold ornaments, 3 saris and two khans. 

The monthly expenditure was Rs. 22 on grains (nothing on milk 
rather surprising), Rs. 5 on oils and spices, Rs. 5-10-0 on gul and 
Rs. 30 on vegetables, etc. (rather a higher sum), Rs 2 on 
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lea, tobacco, etc., Rs. 10-6-0 on fuel, Rs. 4 on house rent, Rs. 1-8-0 
on toilet, Rs. 1-8-0 on education etc,, Rs. 3 on ready-made goods. It 
spent no money on entertainment. On clothing the average monthly 
expenditure was Rs. 14. 

The family earning Rs. 120 a month was a carpenter’s. It con¬ 
sisted of husband, wife, two children (one below and one above 12), 
and husband’s sister. The household equipment was here even more 
varied than that of the cobbler’s family. Apart from many brass and 
copper utensils and earthen pots for storing grains, it had two pairs 
of china, two chairs and one coat. Bedding consisted of a mattress, 
one cotton blanket, one jajum (superior blanket), 3 cotton rugs of 
old clothes. Ornaments consisted of a necklace, earrings, nose-ring 
and some silver ornaments worn at the ankles. Costly clothes were 
a sari, two khans, and one woollen coat. It may be remarked that 
some woollen clothes like sweaters and jackets were kept for ordinary 
wear. 

The monthly expenditure of the family was as follows : Rupees 28 
on grains, Rs. 2 on milk etc., Rs. 5 on oils and spices. Re. 1 on gul 
and sugar, Rs. 19 on vegetables, Rs. 4-12-0 on tea, tobacco, etc., 
Rs. 3-6-0 on fuel (besides the quantity of wood pieces collected as 
by-products of his occupation), Rs. 2 on house-rent, Rs. 1-4-0 on toilet, 
Rs. 10 on ready-made food, Rs. 3 on medicine. No expenditure, 
however, was shown either on education or on entertainment. On 
clothing the average monthly expenditure was Rs. 19. The family, 
evidently was in a position to save some money. 

Although traders as a whole can be easily grouped in a class, it 
is difficult to draw tlie line between big and small traders. Any such 
attempt must contain a large element of arbitrariness. The small 
traders here are those v'ho earn a monthly income between Rs. 200 
and Rs. 250 or below. 'This demarcation has been made with refer¬ 
ence to the general level of incomes in the town on the strength of 
personal observation and no statistical data regarding distribution of 
incomes have been used to arrive at the figure of Rs. 200-250. 

The variations of incomes below the upper limit, as the schedules 
collected show, was quite large. The petty grocer at the end of a 
street corner might earn only between Rs. 50 and Rs. 60 per month. 
And traders earning incomes at all possible levels up to Rs. 200-250 
could be seen. This is only to be expected in an occupation like 
trading. 

The traders in the schedules included those who dealt in grocery, 
cloth, stationery, oil, fuel, bidis, and the like. Some of the traders at 
the lov/er level of incomes showed that their womenfolk sought work 
outside homes. Many of the traders bad some property, mostly 
real property in land or homes. At the higher levels of income the 
families tended to be larger showing dependent brothers or sisters 
or some other dependent relative. 

Here, the expenditure of three families, each one earning a monthly 
income of Rs, 60, Rs. 150 and Rs. 200 are given to show the expendi¬ 
ture pattern of the petty and also of the comparativelv 
well-off traders j 

The family showing about Rs. 60 as its monthly income consisted 
of husband, wife and two children above 12. Although its main 
occupation was trading it was earning some money from money- 
lending carried on as a sub.iidiary business. It is possible that that 
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income might be often more than Rs. 60. The household equip- CHAPTER It, 

ment consisted of both brass and copper utensils and earthen vessels, — 

and some china. Their number was enough for daily use. Bedding Standard of Life. 

consisted of a mattress, four woollen blankets, one cotton blanket 

and six gunny bags. Ornaments were two necklaces and three 

rings. Costly clothes were two saris and six khan pieces and two 

khans. 

The house was owned by the family and it had two rooms. 

Expenditure on other items was as follows; Rs. 21 on grains, Rs. 8 on 
milk etc., Rs. 10 on oil and spices, Rs. 5-8-0 on gul and sugar, Rs. 4 
on vegetables, Rs. 5-2-0 on fuel, Rs. 1-6-0 on toilets, Rs. 4 on 
entertainment and Rs. 2 on education. On clothing it spent on an 
average Rs. 6 per month. 

The head of the family with an income of Rs. 150 a month was a 
dealer m electrical goods. The members of the family included 
husband, wife and four children below 12. Besides several utensils 
of brass and copper and crockery, the house was furnished with a cot, 
a table, three chairs and a cupboard. It also possessed a bicycle 
and radio. Bedding consisted of three mattresses, two woollen 
blankets, two shawls, one rug, two cotton blankets, three chaddars. 

Gold ornaments were two neckwears, four braclets and silver 
images. Costly clothes included five saris and three frocks with 
zari border and four garments for children. 

The family showed no house rent and the house consisted of three 
rooms. Other monthly expenditure was as follows : Rs. 23 on grains, 

Rs. 16 on milk etc., Rs. 10 on oils and spices etc., Rs. 3 on gul and 
sugar, Rs. 4 on vegetables, Rs, 15 on tea, Rs. 12 on fuel, Rs. 3 on 
toilets, Rs. 10 on entertainments, Rs. 5 on ready-made food, Rs. 5 
on medicine and Re. 1 on charity and religion (although no amount 
was shown in the column for education in this particular schedule, 
it is certain that expenditure on this item figures for this class of 
families as seen in most of the schedules for this clas:). On cloth¬ 
ing the average expenditure of the family was Rs. 10 per month. The 
total of the expenditure shows that the family is in a position to 
save some money. 

The head of die family earning Rs. 200 a month was a dealer in 
cloth. His family was rather large consisting of four adults (two 
male and two female) and one child below 12. Household equip¬ 
ment consisted of brass and earthen vessels, a few pieces of crockery 
and three chairs. Bedding consisted of four mattresses, four woollen 
and four cotton blankets. Gold ornaments were three neckwears and 
rings. Costly clothes included two pitambers, three khans and two 
dhotis with zari border. 

The monthly expenditure of the family was as follows : Rs. 40 on 
grains, Rs. 16 on milk etc., Rs, 12 on oils and spices, etc., Rs. 5 on 
gul and sugar, Rs. 25 on tea, tobacco etc., Rs. 18-8-0 on fuels, Rs. 30 
on house rent, Rs. 2 on toilet, Rs. 2 on entertainment. Re. 1 on ready¬ 
made food, Rs. 5 on charity and religion and Rs. 4 on medicine. On 
clothing the average expenditure per month was Rs. 27. 

This class includes the lower and middle strata of salaried persons Clerical and 
in Government or private offices and some professionals like doctors the Professional 
and lawyers \vhose income compares with that of the salaried persons class, 
in this class. Thei range of variation in incomes is from Rs. 100 to 
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* f T T ^ more frequent occurrence for this class than for skilled labourers 
”^RBAN Areas”*' ®ven small traders. The size of the family is generally larger 
The” Clerical "^and others just mentioned above. Cases of 

the Professional families occur not infrequently. 

The household equipment of the families of this class is what may 
be described as adequate to give comfort. Usually brass utensils are 
several in number. Bedding consists of mattresses, cotton and 
woollen blankets, shawls and occasionally holdalls too. Some 
crockery and furniture and timepieces are common. Possession of 
a bicycle is often noticed. As valuable possessions, some gold orna¬ 
ments and silk clothes, both for men and women, are common 
enough. And not infrequently possession of some silver utensils like 
plates, attardani, gulabdani, drinking vessels, is noticed. 

The expenditure of five families belonging to this class, having 
monthly incomes of different amounts within the lowe t and highest 
is described below ;— 

The family showing a monthly income of Rs. 133 consisted of 
three adults and two children above 12. It had no real property. 
The actual expenditure for the month recorded was higher than the 
income by Rs. 10, i.e., the total expenditure was Rs. 143. Of this 
amount Rs. 32 were spent for grains, Rs. 14 for milk etc., Rs. 10 for 
oils, spices etc., Rs. 5 on gul and sugar, Rs. 5 on vegetables, Rs. 15 
on tea, tobacco, Rs. 9 for fuel and fuel oil, Rs. 10 for house rent, 
Rs. 5 for toilet, Rs. 2 for entertainments, Re. 1 for education, Rs. 2 
for ready-made food, annas 8 for religion and charity, Rs. 8 on 
medicine. On clothing and personal effects, an average of Rs. 24-8-0 
were spent per month. 

The second family showing a monthly salary of Rs. 129 had an 
income of Rs. 500 a year or Rs. 40 a month from agricultural pro¬ 
perty. The family consiited of three adults and four children of 
whom two were above and two were below 12 years. The expendi¬ 
ture for the month recorded was Rs. 137-8-0. Of this amount Rs. 35 
were spent for grains, Rs. 20 for milk and milk products, Rs. 5 for 
oils and spices, Rs. 10 for gul and sugar, Rs. 2-8-0 for vegetables, 
Rs. 5 for toilet. Re. 1 for entertainment, Rs. 8 for education, Rs. 2 
for ready-made food, Re. 1 for religion and charity, Rs. 10 for 
medicine. On clothing and personal effects Rs. 38 were spent per 
month on the average. 

The third family which showed a monthly income of Rs. 140 
a month consisted of one adult and four children two of which were 
above 12 and two were below. It had no real property. The 
expenditure for the month recorded was Rs. 158-13-0. Of this 
amount Rs. 35 were spent for grain, Rs. 20 for milk and milk pro¬ 
ducts, Rs. 10 for oil and spices, Rs. 8 on sugar and gul, Rs. 5 for 
vegetables, Rs. 15 for tea, tobacco, etc., Rs. 12-5-0 for fuel and fuel 
oil, Rs. 10 for house rent, Rs. 5 for toilet, Re. 1 for entertainment, 
Rs. 20 for education and Rs. 4 on medicine. On closing and 
personal effects, it spent on an average of Rs. 13-8-0 per month. 

The fourth family which showed a monthly income of Rs. 150 
a month consisted of three adults, and three children of whom two 
were below one and one was above 12. The family had no pro¬ 
perty. Its expenditure for the month recorded was Rs. 145. *^Of 
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this Rs. 30 were spent for grains, Rs. 10 for milk, Rs. 10 for oils and CHAPTER 11. 
spices, Rs. 10 for gul and sugar, Rs. 5 for vegetables, Rs. 15 for , 7'" 
tea, tobacco, etc., Rs. 13 for fuel and fuel oil, Rs. 2 for toilet, Rs. of Life, 

for entertainment, Rs. 2 for education, Rs. 5 for ready-made food, .. , 

Re. 1 for religion and charity, Rs. 4 for medicine. On clothing and Professional 
personal effects an average of Rs. 36 was spent per month. As the 
house was owned by the family, no house rent was paid. 

The fifth family had an income of Rs. 500 per year or Rs. 40 
per month from agricultural land besides Rs. 212 from salary, and 
consisted of three adults and two children below 12. The expendi¬ 
ture for the month recorded was Rs. 209. Of this Rs. 40 were 
spent for grains, Rs. 30 for milk, Rs. 10 for oil and spices, Rs. 25 
for sugar and gur, Rs. 8 for vegetables, Rs. 10 for tea, tobacco, etc., 

Rs. 29-8-0 for fuel and fuel oil, Rs. 15 for house-rent, Rs. 8 for 
toilet, Rs. 5 for entertainment. Re. 1 for education, Rs. 5 for ready¬ 
made food, annas 8 for charity and religion. Re. 1 for medicine. 

On clothing and personal effects, the family spent on an average 
Rs. 21 per month. 

The well-to-do and the rich class is composed of persons in busi- The Well-to-do 
ness and professions and high salaried officials. No upper limit and the Rich, 
can, of course, be fixed for persons of this class, but a lower limit 
of Rs. 300 at least a month may be assumed. Except where the 
size of the family is very large, families earning around even this 
lower limit lead a comfortable life and are able to save enough 
for the exigencies of life. As incomes increase, it is not so much 
the expenditure on articles of daily consumption that increases 
appreciably, but it is the expenditure on luxury articles of display or 
expenditure incurred in the acquisition of real property like houses. 

The well-to-do and the rich classes can be easily distinguished 
firstly from the type of houses they live in and the household 
equipment, and secondly from their usually higher expenditure on 
certain items of daily consumption. The household equipment 
generally includes costly furniture and china, radios or gramophones, 
costly clothes and ornaments. Articles of daily consumption on which 
higher amounts are spent are generally milk, vegetables, education 
and entertainment. Employment of a full-time servant for domestic 
work is another feature which distinguishes the well-to-do and the 
rich from other families. What generally distinguishes the richer 
classes from the well-to-do is expenditure on more costly comforts 
like motor cars and spacious houses and more costly luxuries which 
have considerable ostentation value. 

An interesting feature that was revealed from these schedules of 
the well-to-do and rich class was the small amount of money spent 
on entertainment. It was generally between Rs. 5 to Rs. 10 per 
month. In no case did it exceed Rs. 25. It may be noted, how¬ 
ever, that the schedules did not show periodical expenditures incurred 
by the families and in many cases such expenditure accounts for 
substantial sums. Travel, marriages and other ceremonials are some 
of the items where expenditure is subject to wide variations. 

The following shows the expenditure pattern of a salaried person 
whose monthly income was Rs. 360. The family was composed of 
husband, wife and two children below 12. It scent cer month 
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Rs. 25 on food grains (staples, pulses, etc.), Rs. 60 on milk and milk 
products, Rs. 10 on oil and spices, Rs. 10 on vegetables, Rs. 17 on 
tea, etc., Rs. 26 on fuel (including Rs. 10 on electricity), Rs. 30 on 
house rent, Rs. 8 on toilets, Rs. 12 on education, Rs. 10 on ready¬ 
made food, Rs. 5 on entertainment, Rs. 5 on charity and religion, 
Rs. 10 on medicine, and Rs. 23 on servant (the last item appearing in 
the budget of only the well-to-do and the rich). The total of this 
expenditure left a good margin for saving. 

The expenditure of the rich families does not materially increase 
on items listed in the schedules as compared to that of the well-to-do 
except on an item here or there. The variation is likely to be 
observed on periodical expenditure and on household equipment. 

The urban area thus presents a picture of all the socially significant 
sections of the population—from the unskilled labourer who forms 
the lowest rung of society to the well-to-do and the very rich. 
Though it would be too hazardous to generalise on the basis of this 
scanty data, a general trend can be indicated. Wherever there has 
been the question of spending a little more to gain some comforts 
suited for a particular standard, or of foregoing some comforts to 
save a little more, the trend to-day is to prefer the former to the 
latter. This has been more pronounced in the urban areas. It may 
be added that with the provision of increasing facilities in a Welfare 
State for such essentials of life as education, sanitation, medical help 
and housing, even people of low income groups may be expected to 
have a slightly better standard of living than what may be warranted 
merely in the context of their meagre earnings. 
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CHAPTER 12-ECONOMIC PROSPECTS. 

Although natural resources and human efforts ultimately 
condition economic development in any region, the course as well as 
the pace of economic events of an area like a district are influenced 
to a considerable degree by external factors. On the one hand, 
development of transport facilities and communications has reduced 
a district to an integral part of a market which is as big as the 
country itself and the allocation of resources may be governed by 
forces of supply and demand originating in any part of the country. 
On the other hand, as a result of economic planning which has 
now been accepted by most Govermnents as a principle to be put 
into effect, a district which may have remained backward or under¬ 
developed for certain reasons may be transformed into a granary 
or a centre of industrial activity by the location of factories and 
the resultant urbanisation. Adequate capital in which many 
a district is generally deficient may be supplied by organised agen¬ 
cies outside. Although such factors cannot be easily foreseen, the 
economic prospects of a district must be considered in the context 
of economic conditions of the country. 

Dharwar district, although predominantly agricultural like 
most other districts, is well advanced in commerce and can probably 
claim a higher degree of industrialisation than some of its neighbour¬ 
ing districts. Greater progress may be recorded both in industry 
and trade in future also, leading to greater economic prosperity on 
tire whole. However, an appreciable increase in the incomes of 
a majority of the people will depend on what improvements are 
possible in the field of agriculture and on what course it will take. 
Several agrarian reforms have been introduced by the State 
Government, the effects of which will be seen in due course of 
time. These measures are largely intended to suitably alter the 
existing institutional framework which imposes several handicaps 
on the human agency. The removal of these handicaps will enable 
the latter to put in the maximum effort; but even this effort can 
bear fruit only if certain other conditions are satisfied. These other 
conditions are really very important. 

Agricultural production can increase either by extension of land 
under cultivation, or by intensive cultivation of the existing land 
which is possible if water supply is assured and the technique of 
cultivation is improved. On the first count, the district does not 
hold much promise. Already as much as 81 per cent, of the lau d 
is under cultivation and any substantial addition to it-does not seran 
possible. Better and intensive cultivation of land already under 
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the plough al.so does not hold promise of a rapid progress. Because 
the mo.st essential need for that purpose is adequate and assured 
supply of water and better seeds, manure and implements. Supply 
of water is, however, dependent on natural advantages and the 
district’s resources in this respect are not ample. No good rivers 
flow through this region and irrigation by canals is not much of 
a possibility. The other sources are wells and tanks. So far, 
supplies of water- from these sources have not been extensively 
available and even where they are available they have been 
confined to the western portions of the district where tanks and 
not wells supply water. The eastern plains of the district, with 
their rich soil, have always been liable to' famines. In these areas 
irrigation facilities have been scanty. No doubt more wells can be 
sunk and larger supplies of subterranean water may be success¬ 
fully tapped, but it does not seem possible that the total quantities 
thus made available will adequately meet all the demand. 

Although food crops occupy a larger area than non-food crops, 
it is the latter kind of crops like cotton, groundnut and chillies 
which have mostly contributed to the agricultural prosperity of the 
district. The district sends extensive supplies of chillies over 
a large part of the country including areas in North India. Its 
cotton and groundnut have also found a ready market. In future 
it will be the demand for cotton and groundnut which will be 
increasing more than that for food crops, at any rate after the food 
Situation becomes easier. Both cotton and groundnut arc important 
industrial raw materials and the country is deficient in the supply 
of raw cotton of superior quality. The industrial demand for 
groundnut for consumption within the country will also increase 
once the process of industrialisation gets momentum. The district 
may, in course of time, be expected to grow superior quality of 
cotton which is now being imported from abroad. It is, therefore, 
possible that more and more of land will be brought under these 
crops in future. 

Commerce, as has been seen in the previous chapters, is largely 
governed by the three cash crops of the district. The volume and 
direction of trade as far as these commodities are concerned will 
depend upon their increased production. This can be brought 
about by extension of land under these crops rather than by improved 
cultivation. Whether land actually will be brought under these 
crops will largely depend upon external circumstances. A slump 
in the cotton textile industry of Bombay or Ahmedabad may 
actually discourage production of cotton with the consequent 
decline in the district’s exports in the immediate future. The 
industrial products of the district, with the exception of certain 
handloom products, are meant largely for consumption within the 
district. Even if they are exported at present to some extent to 
neighbouring districts, the quantity of that export has not been 
considerable so fax. Handloom products, both cotton and woollen 
have, however, enjoyed a wide market in the past, especially during 
war time and after when there was an acute shortage of cloth 
ill the country. But the position has changed of late, and it is no 
longer certain that the handloom industry will sustain its markets 
in competition with mill products. That it cannot do so has been 
evidenced by the fact of the reservation to it of certain kinds of 
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products in accordance with a policy recently adopted by Govern¬ 
ment. The district’s trade in cloth, therefore, cannot be expected 
to increase in a substantial measure unless the industry is mecha¬ 
nised. There are certain industrial products like metal wares and 
iron and steel goods which are exported to neighbouring districts 
at present in small quantities. The exports of these will increase 
if the industries manufacturing them are mechanised and expanded, 
which seems fairly likely. 
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Both agricultural and commercial prosperity will be assured if New Industries. 
certain new industries are established in the district and some of 
the existing ones are adequately mechanised. The prospects in 
this respect seem to be quite good. The district has raw materials 
on which it can base its industries, it can raise capital from its 
merchant community and can avail itself of cheap electric power. 

A certain degree of industrialisation has already been achieved ; it 
is at present concentrated in the two cities of Hubli and Gadag. 

Further development of these places as industrial centres is more 
a matter of accentuating the process that has already started than 
starting it afresh. 


Unless a depression affects the cotton textile industry of the 
country in the near future, establishment of new spinning mills and 
the mechanisation of weaving establishments in this district do not 
appear improbable. The present spinning units are obviously 
insufiBcient to meet the requirements of yarn by the handloom 
industry of the district. The establishment of additional spinning 
units will be profitable. What is, however, doubtful is whether 
the handloom industry will be able to maintain the level of produc¬ 
tion reached in the past years in view of the difficulties in market¬ 
ing its production in competition with mill products that are both 
less costly and superior in finish. The emphasis laid in the Second 
Five Year Plan on Small-Scale and Village Industries is, however, 
calculated to give a sufficient impetus for the sale of handloom 
products of Dharwar. The conversion of handloom centres into 
centres of powerlooms may provide another solution to the problem 
of sales. What seems to have hindered such a process of conver¬ 
sion in the past was not merely lack of adequate capital and enter¬ 
prise but also lack of cheap power. The non-availability of cheap 
power seems also to be the reason for the present units remaining 
without any addition being made to them during the last decade. 
The availability of power from the Jog project throws open possi¬ 
bilities of establishing small powerloom factories which will he 
lirovided with yarn by the spinning units. As a result of such 
a process the cost of manufacture could probably be reduced and 
a variety in design and pattern could be introduced in the products 
to compete successfully with mill products. 


Groundnut is another raw material on which some industries Vegetable Ghee 
may be built up. At present only a small fraction of the district’s 
production is crushed in a few oil mills. Groundnut has several 
industrial uses, two of which at least command a ready market. 

Hydrogenation of the oil for consumption as vegetable ghee and 
soap manufacture are two lines of production which may be 
exploited with profit. The marketing of these products may not 
present serious difficulties as the local market may absorb local 
production. 
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Another industry which holds promise of expansion is the general 
engineering industry. There are certain factories in Hubli which 
produce several kinds of consumer and capital goods. Not only 
spare parts of oil mills and rice mills and agricultural implements 
•but even complete machinery for rice mills and oil mills are also 
now being produced. If adequate capital is invested, the industry 
will be able to produee several other consumers’ goods like oflSce 
equipment and furniture and also capital goods. There is a poten¬ 
tial market for this industry in that the establishment of new 
industries in the district will itself create demand. The railway 
workshop which may expand in course of time may be able to meet 
many of its requirements from the local industry. 

At the present time, copper and brass wares are manufactured 
solely by hand. All machine-made products are imported. Vlecha- 
nisation of such establishments should prove of profit to the 
industry and the people. Even in its present state, the industry is 
able to market its goods outside the district to some extent. If 
machinery were to be introduced tho whole of the local market 
may be captured by the local industry. 

The above-mentioned industries arc the more important ones. 
There may be several other lines of production which local enter¬ 
prise may take on with profit. Certain attempts have been made 
already, and though progress has not been made in these lines so 
far, progress in future may not be ruled out. Mention may be 
made in this context of the manufacturing units of plywood, tea 
chests and fertilizers. With the necessary help from the State 
Government many such lines of production may prove to be 
profitable. 

The external trade of this district has been carried on by land 
routes. Several of its products directly go to, and many raw 
materials and consumer goods are imported from, Bombay. The 
cost involved in the transport of goods by land can be reduced if 
they can be sent by sea. Goods can be sent by sea through a port 
on the coast of the adjoining district of North Kanara. But fte 
transport of goods to the port is not possible at present for want of 
railway link. If the project of such a railway materialises, Dharwar 
district will secure an additional advantage in securing its raw 
materials as well as marketing its products. 

The Jog electric power, which has been recently made available 
to the district, may be said to mark another significant step 
towards increasing the tempo of industrialisation. Taking an overall 
picture, therefore, one can say without hesitation that the district 
holds out good promise of further economic progress. 



PART V—PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION. 

CHAPTER 13-ADMINISTRATIVE STRUCTURE. 
iNTRODUCnON. 

Public administbation in the State in the last century consisted 
mostly in providing security of person and property and raising 
the revenue necessary for the purpose. In other words, Police, 
Jails and Judiciary representing security, and Land Revenue, Excise, 
Registration and Stamps representing revenue formed the most 
important departments of the State. The Public Works Depart¬ 
ment was the only other branch of sufficient importance, 
but its activities of construction and maintenance were, apart from 
roads and irrigation works, confined to buildings required for 
the departments of Government. With the spread of Western 
education and the growth of political consciousness in the country, 
and as a result of the gradual association of a few Indians with 
some aspects of the work of government the demand arose for the 
expansion of governmental activities into what were called “nation¬ 
building ” departments, namely Education, Health, Agriculture, Co¬ 
operation, etc. In the twenties and thirties of this century, after the 
introduction of the Montagu-Chelmsford Reforms a greater emphasis 
came to be laid on the development of these departments. I^en, 
as a result of the Government of India Act of 1935, complete popu¬ 
larization of the Provincial Government took place in 1937, the new 
Government attempted not only to expand the “nation-building” 
departments but also to take steps in the direction of creating what 
has now come to be generally described as a welfare State. After 
the close of World War II and the attainment of independence by 
India in 1947, an all-out effort is being made to achieve a welfare 
State as rapidly as possible and to build up a socially directed 
economy. The present activities of the State, therefore, require 
a much more elaborate system than what was felt to be necessary 
during the nineteenth century. 

In the descriptions that follow in this chapter and in chapters 
14-18, the departments of the State operating in the Dharwar ^strict 
have been grouped into six categories, composed as follows 

Chapter 13—Administrative Structure.—hand Revenue and General 
Administration* and Local Self-Government. 


* Tbii if composed of the Collector end his subordinate oncers. 
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Chapter 14—Justice and Peace.—Judiciary, Police, Jails, and Juve¬ 
niles and Beggars. 

Chapter 15—Revenue and Finance —hand Records, Sales Tax, 
Registration, Stamps, and Motor Vehicles. 

Chapter 16—Developmental Departments.—Agriculture, Veteri¬ 
nary, Forests, Co-operation, Industrial Co-operatives and Village 
Industries, Industries, Public Works, and Road Transport. 

Chapter 17—Welfare Departments.—Education, Technical and 
Industrial Training, Medical, Public Health, Labour, Prohibition and 
Excise, Backward Classes, the Charity Commissioner and Commun¬ 
ity Projects and National Extension Service. 

Chapter 18—Miscellaneous Departments.—Town Planning and 
Valuation, Publicity, and Administration of Managed Estates. 

Land Revenue and Genebal Administration, 

The Dhabwar district formerly consisted of only three prants 
or sub-divisions composed of 11 talukas and 2 petas or mahals. 
On 1st August 1949, there were merged in it the whole of 
the former Savanur State and a large number of towns and 
villages from the former States of Sangli, Jamkhandi, Miraj 
Senior, Miraj Junior, and Ramdurg. At the same time, three 
villages belonging to the district were transferred to the Ramdurg 
taluka of the Belgaum district. Later, in 1950 four island villages 
of the district were exchanged for nine such villages in Hyderabad 
State. The district was then reconstituted into four prants 
or sub-divisions comprising 12 talukas and 4 petas or mahals. 
The Dharwar Prant lost the old taluka of Bankapur (renamed 
Shiggaon) to the newly created Savanur Prant, but gained the 
taluka of Navalgund from the Gadag Prant. The Haveri Prant had 
added to it a newly created peta, Byadgi by name, but lost the 
taluka of Hangal to the Savanur Prant. The taluka of Kod in this 
prant was renamed Hirekerur ; the taluka of Karajgi had even earlier 
been renamed Haveri. The Gadag prant was reduced by the 
transfer of the taluka of Navalgund to’ the Dharwar Prant. The 
Savanur Prant, the new prant created, was formed of the talukas of 
Bankapur (now Shiggaon), Hangal and Shirhatti (newly created) 
and Kundgol Mahal (also newly created). 

A rearrangement of the boundaries of various talukas was also 
effected in 1949 and 1950. The district now covers an area of 
5,305-1 sq. miles and, according to the census of 1951, has a popu¬ 
lation of 15,75,386. The administrative divisions stand now as 
shown below 


Dharwar Sub-Division : 

Area in 
sq. miles. 

Population 
(1951 census' 

(i) Dharwar Taluka 

.. 430-4 

1,61,020 

(ii) Kalghatgi Taluka 

.. 259-0 

50,860 

(hi) Hubli Taluka 

.. 290-6 

1,95,532 

(iv) Navalgund Taluka 

.. 417;9 

75,237 
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(i) Ranebennur Taluka 

.. 361-3 

1,20,813 

Lano Re-vEnue 

(ii) Haveri Taluka 

.. 401-4 

1,24,198 
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(hi) Hirekerur Taluka 

.. 310-0 

96,568 

(iv) Byadgi Mahal 

.. 167-7 

58,853 


(3) Gadag Sub-Division: 

(i) Gadag Taluka 

.. 412-7 

1,44,260 


(ii) Ron Taluka 

.. 476-3 

1,27,874 


(hi) Mundargi Mahal 

.. 336-4 

48,963 


(iv) Nargund Mahal 

.. 176-2 

33,313 


(4) Savanur Sub-Division: 

(i) Shiggaon Taluka 

.. 344-3 

98,004 


(ii) Han gal Taluka 

,. 298-7 

89,627 


(hi) Shirhatti Taluka 

.. 366-8 

81,447 


(iv) Kundgol Mahal 

.. 234-8 

68,817 


Total 

.. 5,284-5" 

15,75,386 



The Collector is the pivot on which the district administration 
turns. Not only is he at the head of the Revenue Department in 
the district, but, in so far as the needs and exigencies of the district 
administration are concerned, he is expected to supervise the work¬ 
ing of the officers of other departments. 


(i) Revenue.—The Collector is the custodian of Government 
property in land (including trees and water) wherever situated, 
and at the same time the guardian of the interests of members of 
the public in land in so far as the interests of Government in land 
have been conceded to them. All land, wherever situated, whether 
applied to agricultural or other purposes, is liable to payment of 
land revenue, except in so far as it may be expressly exempted by 
a special contract (vide section 45, Land Revenue Code). Such 
land revenue is of three kinds : (i) agricultural assessment, and 
^ii) non-agricultural assessment, and (hi) miscellaneous. The 
Collector’s duties are in respect of (1) fixation, (2) collection, and 
(3) accounting of all such land revenue. The assessment is fixed on 
each piece of land roughly in proportion to its productivity. ILiis 
assessment is revised every thirty years taluka by taluka. A revision 
survey and settlement is carried out by the Land Records Depart¬ 
ment before a revision is made, and the Collector is expected to 

“The area figure of the district of Dharwar as supplied by the Surveyor 
General of India to the Census authorities is 5,305-1 sq. miles. The area 
figures given by the Census authorities, which are reproduced in this table, 
were obtained by the Census authorities from the District Inspector of Land 
Records or from local records. 


L-B Vf 2-37 
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review the settlement reports with great care. The assessment is 
usually guaranteed against increase for a period of thirty years. 
Government, however, grant suspensions and remissions in bad 
seasons as a matter of grace and the determination of the amount of 
these suspensions and remissions is in the hands of the Collector. 
As regards non-agricultural assessment, section 48 of the Code pro¬ 
vides for alteration of the agricultural assessment when agriculturally 
assessed land is used for a non-agricultural purpose. In the same 
way, unassessed land used for a non-agricultural purpose is assessed 
to non-agricultural rates. All this has to be done by the Collector 
according to the provisions of the rules under the Land Revenue 
Code. Miscellaneous land revenue also has to be fixed by the 
Collector according to the circumstances of each case, when Govern¬ 
ment land is temporarily leased. It is also realised by the sale of 
earth, stones, usufruct of trees etc. in Government land. 

The collection of land revenue rests with the Collector, who 
has to see that the revenue due is recovered punctually and with 
the minimum of coercion and that the collections are properly 
credited and accounted for. 

Statistics of Land Revenue Collections.—The following are stati¬ 
stics relating to land revenue collections in Dharwar district for the 
year 1953-54 

Number of Villages : 

Khalsa 

Inam 

Gross Fixed Revenue, including Non- 
agricultural Assessment and all 

OTHER DUES . . 

Deduct— 

Assessment assigned for special and 
public purposes, including Forest .. 

Net alienation of total inams 
Assessment of cultivable land : 

Unoccupied 

Free or specially reduced 
Remaining fixed revenue for collec¬ 
tion— 

Agricultural: 

Government occupied land includ¬ 
ing specially reduced 
Alienated lands 

Building and other non-agricultural 
assessment 

Fluctuating Miscellaneous Revenue. 

Local Fund 


1,438 

182 

Rs. 

43,66,004 

Rs. 

12,213 

5,81,668 

29,528 

9,818 


31,65,546 

5,24,860 

42,371 

3,76,326 

7,32,174 
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.. 58,22,498 

14 

8 

Administrative 
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.. 2,12,527 

3 

5 
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Suspensions 


6,457 

15 

11 
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.. 47,73,188 

11 

4 

Administration. 

Unauthorized balance 


10,325 

0 

0 

Collector. 


The Collector is also responsible for the collection of fees and 
taxes under various other Acts, such as the Bombay Irrigation Act 
(VII of 1879), the Indian Stamp Act (II of 1899), the Indian Court- 
fees Act (VII of 1870), the Bombay Tolls on Roads and Bridges 
Act (III of 1875), the Bombay Entertainments Duty Act (I of 1923), 
and the Bombay Prohibition Act (XXV of 1949). There are also 
other revenue Acts which contain a provision that dues under them 
are recoverable as arrears of land revenue, and the Collector and 
his establishment have to undertake the recovery of such dues when 
necessary. 

In regard to the administration of the Forest Act, the ultimate 
responsibility for the administration of the Forest department, so 
far as his district is concerned, lies with the Collector, and the 
Divisional Forest Officer is his assistant for the purpose of that 
administration, except in matters relating to' the technique of 
forestry. 

As regards the Prohibition Act, the Collector has to issue personal 
permits to liquor and drug addicts and recover the assessment 
fees from shops permitted to sell liquor and drugs. The Collector 
of Dharwar is the Chairman of the Prohibition Committee of the 
district. In fact, he is the agency through which the Director of 
Excise and Prohibition arranges to have the policy of the depart¬ 
ment carried out. 

The administration of the Bombay Tenancy and Agricultural 
Lands Act (LXVII of 1948) in its proper spirit rests with the 
Collector. He is also an appellate authority to hear appeals under 
the various sections of the Act. 

(ii) Imrns.—As a legacy of former Governments, alienations of 
land revenue have taken place in regard to large areas of land in 
the district. There are also cash allowances settled under various 
Acts. It is the duty of the Collector to see that the conditions 
under which these are continuable are observed and they are 
continued only to persons entitled to hold them. Recently, however, 
the State Government have inaugurated a policy of abolishing these 
alienations, and within a few years almost all lands in the district 
arei expected to be assessed to full land revenue. With effect from 
1st May 1951, all Kulkarni watans along with the right of service 
were abolished by the Bombay Paragana and Kulkarni Watans 
Abohtion Act (LX of 1950). By the Bombay Personal Inams Aboli- 
tiotn Act (XLII of 1953), which came into effect on 20th June 1953, 
all personal inams are extinguished in the case of personal inams 
consisting of exemption from the payment of land revenue only, 
either wholly or in part, if the amount of such exemption is or 
exceeds Rs. 5,000, with effect from the 1st day of August 1953, and 
in all other cases, with effect from the 1st day of August 1955. 

L-B Vf 2-37a 
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(iii) Public Utility.—The Agriculturists’ Loans Act (XII of 1884), 
ana the Land Improvement Loans Act (XIX of 1883) regulate the 
grant of loans to agriculturists at cheap rates for financing their 
operations. The Collector has to estimate the needs of his district 
in accordance with the policy of Government for tlie time being and, 
in the event of a bad season, to make further demands for as much 
money as can be usefully loaned for the purpose of tiding over the 
scarcity. He has to take necessary steps for the most advantageous 
distribution of the amount placed at his disposal and to see that 
the advances so made are recovered at the proper time. 


The Collector of Dharwar is the Court of Wards for the estates 
taken over under the Bombay Court of Wards Act (I of 1905). He 
has appointed a “Manager” to superintend these estates. 

(iv) Accounts.—The Collector is in charge of the treasury and is 
personally responsible to Government for its general administration, 
the due accounting of all moneys received and disbursed, the correct¬ 
ness of the treasury returns and the safe custody of the valuables 
which it contains. In matters of accounts and audit, the Collector 
(with the Treasury Officer under him) is responsible to the Account¬ 
ant General, whose instructions he has to obey. He does not, 
however, take part in the daily routine of treasury business. For 
that work his delegate and representative is the Treasury Officer. 

(v) Quasi-judicial functions in revenue matters.—Among the quasi- 
judicial functions of the Collector on the revenue side, apart from 
hearing appeals from the decisions of the Prant Officer under the 
Land Revenue Code and various other Acts, may be mentioned : 
(i)The revisional powers exercised under section 23 of the Bombay 
Mamlatdars’ Courts Act (11 of 1906) in respect of Mamlatdars’ 
orders under the Act. (’This ijower is delegated to an Assistant 
or Deputy Collector), (ii) Appellate powers under sections 53 
and 67 of the Bombay Irrigation Act (VII of 1879). (iii) The work 
which the Collector does in connection with the execution of civil 
courts’ decrees, (iv) Proceedings and awards under section 11 of 
the Land Acquisition Act (1 of 1894). 

(vi) Local Self-Government.—Tn all cases in which the power of 
passing orders in matters affecting local bodies rests with the 
Director of Local Authorities or the State Government, either the 
proposals are made by the Collector or they are received by the 
Director of Local Authorities with the Collector’s remarks. The 
Collector is entrusted with holding the triennial elections and bye- 
elections of the local bodies including panchayats. The various 
Acts governing local bodies give authority to the Collector as the 
chief representative of Government to supervise the action of local 
bodies and to give advice. 


(vii) Officers of other Departments.—The Officers of other 
departments stationed at the district headquarters can be divided 
into two groups: (A) —(1) the District Judge, (2) the District 
Superintendent of Police, (3) the Divisional Forest Officer, (4) the 
Executive Engineer, and (5) the Civil Surgeon. (B)—(1) The 
District Inspector of Prohibition, (2) the Administrative Officer, 
District School Board, (3) the District Agricultural Officer, and 
(4) the Inspector of Sanitation and Vaccination. 
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(A)-(l) The District Judge has a separate and independent CHAPTER 13. 
sphere of work, and as Sessions Judge he exercises appellate powers — _ 

over the decisions of all judicial magistrates in the district. The Administrative 
Bombay Separation of Judicial and Executive Functions Act (XXIII . 
of 1951) was enacted to meet a longstanding and wide-spread General 

public desire for the separation of judicial functions from executive Administration. 
officers. It has separated the magistracy into" judicial magistrates ”, collector, 
who are subordinates of the Sessions Judge, and “ executive magis¬ 
trates” who are subordinates of the District Magistrates. It has 
withdrawn from the executive magistrates practically all powers of 
trial of criminal cases, and only in certain cases the Sessions Judge 
has to hear appeals from the decisions of executive magistrates. 

Before the enactment of this legislation, the Sessions Judge used to 
exercise appellate powers over the decisions, in criminal cases, of 
the District Magistrate and other First Class Magistrates. 

(2) The District Superintendent of Police and the Police force 
of the district are under the control of the District Magistrate in so 
far as their functions regarding the maintenance of law and order 
are concerned. As regards discipline, training and other adminis¬ 
trative matters they are under the control of the Range Deputy 
Inspector-General of Police. 

(3) The Divisional Forest Officer is regarded as the Collectors 
assistant in regard to forest administration. 

(4) The Executive Engineer stands a little apart. Since his 
work is technical, he is not directly subordinate to the Collector 
though in a sense he plays a part subsidiary to the general adminis¬ 
tration of the distiict, of which the Collector is the head, and he 
is expected to help the Collector whenever required to do so. The 
Collector can ask him to investigate the utility of minor irrigation 
works likely to be agriculturally useful in the district. According 
to section 11 of the Famine Relief Code, the Executive Engineer 
arranges, in consultation with the Collector, for the inclusion, in 
the programme of e.xpansion of public works, of the plans for special 
and current repairs to roads and other useful work suitable as 
scarcity works. The programme of famine relief works i.s also 
prepared quinquennially by the Executive Engineer in consultation 
with the Collector. When the time for actual opening of any work 
comes, the Collector can requisition the services of the Executive 
Engineer for making immediate arrangements for procuring the 
necessary establishment, tools, plant, building materials, etc. 

(Famine Relief Code, section 81). 

(5) The Civil Surgeon has also a separate and independent 
sphere of his own, but must place his professional and technical 
advice and assistance at the disposal of the general district adminis¬ 
tration whenever required. 

(B)—The officers in this group are all of subordinate status. 

Their services in their particular sphere can be requisitioned by the 
Collector, either directly in case of necessity, if the matter is urgent, 
or through their official superiors. The District Inspector of Prohi¬ 
bition and Excise is subordinate to the Collector except in technical 
matters. 

The following are some of the other officers of the district who 
have more or less intimate contaet with the Collector in matters 
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relating to their departments and have to carry out his general 
instructions 

(1) The District Industrial OCBcer, (2) the Assistant Director 
of Backward Class Welfare, (3) the Medical Officers of Health, 
Dharwar and Haveri Divisions, (4) the Assistant Registrar of Co¬ 
operative Societies, (5) the Compost Development Officer 
(through the District Development Board), (6) the Divisional 
Veterinary Officer, (7) the District Inspector of Land Records, 

(8) the* District Officer, Industrial Co-operatives and Village 
Industries, (9) the District Co-operative Officer, and (10) the 
Assistant Marketing Inspector. 

(viii) As District Magistrate—The Collector’s duties as District 
Magistrate are mostly executive. He is at the head of all other 
executive magistrates in the district. As District Magistrate, besides 
the ordinary powers of a Sub-Divisional Magistrate, he has the 
following powers among others 

(1) power to hear appeals from orders requiring security for 
keeping the peace or good behaviour (section 406, Criminal Proce¬ 
dure Code) ; 

(2) power to call for records from any subordinate executive 
magistrate (section 435) ; 

(3) power to issue commission for examination of witnesses 
(sections 503 and 506) ; and 

(4) power to hear appeals from or revise orders passed by sub¬ 
ordinate executive magistrates under section 514—procedure on 
forfeiture of bond (section 515). 

When authorised by the State Government, the District Magis¬ 
trate may invest any magistrate subordinate to him with 

(1) power to make orders prohibiting repetitions of nuisance 
(section 143) ; 

(2) power to m^ake orders calculated to prevent apprehended 
danger to public peace (section 144) ; and 

(3) power to hold inquests (section 174). 

The District Magistrate, Dharwar, is Chairman of the Board of 
Visitors of the Borstal School, Dharwar. Tlie executive manage¬ 
ment of the sub-jails in the district is subject to his orders. 

Besides being in control of the police in the district, the District 
Magistrate has extensive powers under the Criminal Procedure 
Code, the Bombay Police Act (XXII of 1951) and other Acts for 
the maintenance of law and order. It is his duty to examine the 
records of police stations and outposts, in order that he may gain 
an insight into the state of crime in the limits of the police station 
and satisfy himself that cases are being promptly disposed of. 

In his executive capacity, the District Magistrate is concerned 
with the issue of licences and permits under the Arms Act (II of 
1878) the Petroleum Act (VIII of 1899), the Explosives Act (IV of 
1884), and the Poisons Act (I of 1904). He has also to supervise 
the general administration of these Acts, to inspect factories and 
magazines, and to perform various other supervisional functions. 
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(ix) As District Registrar.—As District Registrar the Collector 
controls the administration of the Registration Department within 
his district. 

(x) Sanitation and Public Health.—The duties of the Collector in 
the matter of sanitation are : (a) to see that ordinary and special 
sanitary measures are initiated in cases of outbreaks of epidemic 
diseases; (b) to watch and stimulate the efficiency of the daily 
sanitary administration of municipalities and other sanitary authori¬ 
ties; and (c) to advise and encourage local bodies to improve the 
permanent sanitary condition of the areas under them so far as the 
funds at their disposal will allow. He can freely requisition the 
advice and technical assistance of the Medical Officers of Health, 
Dharwar and Haveri Divisions, and the Assistant Director of Public 
Health, Southern Registration District, in this regard. 
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(xi) District Development Board.—Prior to 1952, there was 
a District Rural Development Board. The District or Divisional 
Officers u£ various departments concerned with rural development. 
Members of the State Legislature and other representatives of rural 
areas constituted the District Rural Development Board. It func¬ 
tioned from 1939 to 23rd October 1952. The Collector was the 
cx-officio Chairman. 

With a view to co-ordinating the activities of the various non- 
statutoty boards and committees in the district, the former District 
Rural Development Board was reconstituted in October 1952 as 
District Development Board, by amalgamating all existing non- 
statutory boards and committees with it. The constitution of Ae 
District Development Board is as below 

(a) There are 52 members on the Board— 

(i) 15 District or Divisional Officers. 

(ii) 12 Members of the Legislative Assembly. 

(hi) 2 Members of the Legislative Council. 

(iv) 1 Member of Parliament. 

(v) 1 President, District Local Board. 

(vi) 1 Chairman, Karnatak Central Co-operative Bank. 

(vii) 2 Representatives of the Co-operative Department, 
(viii) 18 other non-officials. 

(b) The Collector is the ex-officio Chairman of the District 
Development Board. 

(c) The Vice-Chairman of the District Development Board is 
the Chairman of all the sub-committees except the District Anti- 
Corruption and District Police Advisory Sub-Committees, of 
which the Collector is the Chairman. 

{d) A Secretary of senior Mamlatdars rank has been appointed 
and he is assisted by a small staff for carrying out the adminis¬ 
tration of the Board. 

(e) The below-mentioned thirteen Sub-Committees are function¬ 
ing under the District Development Board 
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Sub-Committees of the District Development Board, Dharwar. 


Serial 

No. 

Name of the Sub- j 
Committee. 

N umbor 
of 

jmeraberK. 

Secretary. 

Nature of work 
entru' ted (in brief). 

1 

The District Pfohibition 
Suh-Committco. 

1 

The District Inspector 
of Prohibition and 
Kxcifc, Dharwar. 

Relafijig lo Prohibi¬ 
tion matters. 

2 

Tho Minor Irrigation 
Sub-Committee. 

I 10 

1 

The Executive Engi¬ 
neer, Irrigation 

Divifion, Dharwar. 

Minor Irrigation. 

3 

The Labour Welfare 
Sub-Committee. 

10 

The Welfare OfBoer 
in charge B Type 
Welfare Centre, 

Hubli. 

Labour Welfare. 

4 

Tho District Anti- 
Corruption Sub- 

Committee. 

10 

Tho District Inspector 
of Anti-Corruption. 

Anti-corruption. 

6 

The JliHtrict Piioe and 
Supply Advisory Sub¬ 
committee. 

10 

The District Supply 
Officer, Dharwar, 

Supply matters. 

(> 

The District Backward 
Class Sub-Committee. 

I 

9 

The Asisstant Director 
of Backward Class 
Welfare, Dharwar 
Circle. 

Amelioration of Back* 
ward Class, 

7 

Tho District Publicity 
Sub-Committoe. 

8 

The District Publicity 
Officer, Dharwar. 

Publicity of Govern¬ 
ment policies and 
such other matters. 
Touring ofPublioity 
Van, allotment of 
Rural Broadcasting 
centres. 

8 

The District Godown 
Sub-Committee, 

0 

'The District Supply 
OfBoer, Dharwar, 

Qovernmeijt go downs 
in the district. 

9 

j The District Police 

1 Ad via ory Sub- 

! Committee. 

8 

Tho District Superin¬ 
tendent of PoUce, 
Dharwar, i s the Vioe. 
Chairman and to j 
look to Ssoretary’a 
Work. 

Law and order 

Communications, 
etc. 

10 

The District Rural 
Development Afcricul- 
tural Sub-Committee. 

10 

The District Agri¬ 
cultural Offiofr, 

(1) Agriculture. 

(2) Forest. 

(3) Veterinary. 

(4) Livestock. 

(5) Subsidy under 

well t cheme, 

(6) District Museum. 

(7) Van Mahoti^ava, 

(8) Crop competition. 

(9) Gram Sevak 

Dais, etc. 

11 

The District Rural Deve- 
lopment Co-operative 
Sub-Committee. 

10 

The Assistant Regis¬ 
trar, Co-operative 
Societies, Dharwar. 

(1) Co-operative 

movement. 

(2) Village industries 

etc. 

(1) Roads. 

(2) School-buildings. 

(3) Public Health, 

Sanitation. 

(4) Village Improve¬ 

ment Challenge 
Shield and 

Prizes. 

12 

1 

1 

13 f 

The District Rural 
Development P. W. D. 
Sub-Committee. 

10 

Tho Executive Engi¬ 
neer (Buildings and 
Roads), Dharwar. 

1 

J 

National Extension 

Service Block Sub- 
Conunittee, 

11 

The Collector - -... 
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The functions and duties of the District Development Board are 
(1) to advise and help Government in the execution of policies, 
mainly in respect of the matters concerning all the sub-com- 
miltees; (2) to supervise and co-ordinate the work of its various 
sub-committees; (3) to supervise and guide the work of Taluka 
Development Boards and Village Food Production Committees; 
(4) to elect suitable agencies for the distribution of iron and steel 
materials and cement, to allot the materials and to supervise the 
scheme; and (5) to execute such schemes and administer such 
funds as may be entrusted by Government by specific instructions 
and orders. 
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(xii) District Soldiers’, Sailors’ and Airmen’s Board.—The Collec¬ 
tor is also President of the District Soldiers’, Sailors’ and Airmen’s 
Board. The Vice-President of this Board is a Military Officer nomi¬ 
nated by the Recruiting Officer, Poona, and the members of the 
Board are: (1) the District Superintendent of Police; (2) the 
Regional Director of Resettlement and Employment, Bombay, or his 
nominee; (3) a representative of the Indian Navy; (4) the Presi¬ 
dent, District Local Board, Dharwar; (5) non-officials nominated 
by the Collector with the concurrence of the State Board; (6) the 
Prant Officers of the district; (7) the Administrator, Services Post- 
War Reconstruction Fund and other Allied Funds; (8) the 
members of the State Board resident in the district; (9) the Deputy 
Educational Inspector: (10) the Civil Surgeon; (11) an ex-Army 
Person; (12) an ex-serviceman from Indian Air Force, and 
(13) a prominent businessman. An ex-Junior Commissioned Officer 
serves as paid secretary. The duties of the Board are; (a) to 
promote and maintain a feeling of good will between the civil and 
military classes ; (b) generally to watch over the family and interest 
of serving soldiers etc., and (c) to implement in detail the work 
of the Bombay State Soldiers', Sailors’ and Airmen’s Board. The 
Board supervises over the Military Boys Hostel at Dharwar. 


(xiii) National Extension Service Block.—The Collector is 
expected to take personal interest in the National Extension Service 
Blocks opened in his district. 

(xiv) Control of Essential Articles : * 


* When as a consequence of World Wat II (1939-45) there was scarcity 
and maldistribution of various essential articles, such as foodstuffs, cloth, sugar 
and kerosene, Government undertook the control of the prices of these articles 
and the regulation of their production, supply and distribution. Some of the 
controls were continued for some years after the end of the war, and it was 
not till 1954 that the controls on foodstuffs were removed. In the beginning, 
the work involved by these controls was discharged by the officers of the 
department of Land Revenue and General Administration. Later, as work 
increased, special staff and officers were appointed. But the procurement of 
foodgrains was always :enttusted to the revenue officers and the gemeral control 
over the administration of supply and distribution rested with the Gollectpr !n 
the di^ict and the Mamlatdar .iij the talukas.- TbAegafd-to ratioHing-schemes 
the Collector waa responsibliS. for their 'proper' working and for-. exefchang 
gcneial supervision over the rationing officers and their staff. 
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The Collectors Office.~The Collector’s Office at Dharwar is 
divided into many branches. The Personal Assistant to the 
Collector supervises the work of all tlie branches except the Trea¬ 
sury. He is also Additional District Magistrate and Registrar under 
the Money-lenders Act. 


The Deputy Chitnis Branch deals with magisterial and political 
work, the issue of arms and other licences for cinema houses, tea 
shops and possession of e,xplosives, etc., and police matters connected 
with the maintenance of law and order. The General Branch under 
the Head-Clerk (in the grade of a Mamlatdar) deals with munici¬ 
palities and village panchayats, District Local Board matters, prohibi¬ 
tion and excise, public works, medical affairs, fairs, execution of civil 
court decrees, telephones, court of wards, displaced persons and eva¬ 
cuee property, etc. The Revenue Branch under the Chitnis (in the 
grade of a Mamlatdar) deals with matters like land revenue, land 
grants, watans, cash allowances, tagai, establishment, encroachments, 
dues of co-operative societies, tenancy, forest matters, land acqui¬ 
sition for public purposes, audit of village accounts (jamabandi 
audit) and inspection of talukas and public offices. The District 
Registration Office is one of the branches and is in charge of the 
Headquarter Sub-Registrar. The Treasury Branch is in charge of 
the Treasury Officer. 7’here are two more branches, (1) Money 
Lending and (2) Elections, each under an Aval Karkun. 

The Prant Officers.—Vnder the Collector are the Prant Officers 
who are either Assistant Collectors (Indian Administrative Service 
Officers) or District Deputy Collecors (Members of the Bombay 
Civil Service). There are in all 4 such prants or sub-divisions. 
Each Prant is in charge of an Assistant Collector or a Deputy 
Collector. The Headquarters of the Dharwar Prant is at Dharwar 
and those of the other Prants are at Gadag, Haveri and Savanur. 
In addition to four Prant Officers there is one Personal Assistant 
to the Collector of the grade of a Deputy Collector. The Treasury 
Officer is also of Deputy Collector’s grade. 

The Prant Officers form the Connecting link between the Mam- 
latdars or Mahalkaris and the Collector. A Prant Officer exercises 
all the powers conferred on the Collector by the Land Revenue 
Code and by any other law in force or by executive orders, in 
regard to the talukas and mahals in his charge, except such powers 
as the Collector may specially reserve to himself. His principal 
functions in regard to his sub-division are 

(1) Revenue.—(1) Inspection and supervision of the work of 
Mamlatdars, Circle Officers, Circle Inspectors and Village Officers, 
including the inspection of taluka katcheris. 

(2) Appointments, transfers, etc., of stipendiary village officers 
and the appointment of hereditary village officers. 

(3) Safeguarding Government interest in land by constant 
inspection, dealing with encroachments, breaches of the conditions 
on which land is held on restricted tenure, etc. 
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{4} Grant of waste land and disposal of alluvial land. 

(5) Levy of non-agricultural assessment and passing orders 
regarding miscellaneous land revenue. 

(6) Hearing of appeals against Mamlatdars’ decisions in assist¬ 
ance suits and watching the execution of assistance decrees. 

(7) Hearing of appeals against Mamlatdars’ and Mahalkaries’ 
decisions in cases under the Bombay Tenancy and Agricultural 
Lands Act. 

(8) Crop and boundary mark inspection and the checking of 
annewaris (estimates of crop yields for purposes of suspensions and 
remissions of revenue) and the record of rights. 

(9) Supervision over the realisation of Government revenue. 

(10) Successions to watans and other properties. 

(11) Land acquisition. 

(ii) Magisterial.—The Prant OflScer is the Sub-Divisional Magis¬ 
trate of his charge and as such exercises the powers specified in 
Part IV of Schedule HI of the Criminal Ffbeedure Code. These 
include the ordinary powers of a Taluka Magistrate and also the 
power to require security to' keep the peace (section 107) ; power 
to require security for good behaviour under sections 108, 109 and 
110; power to make orders calculated to prevent apprehended 
danger to public peace (section 144) ; power to record statements 
and confessions during a police investigation (section 164) ; and 
power to hold inquests (section 174). The Sub-Divisional Magis¬ 
trate, when empowered by the State Government, has pwoer also 
to call for and forward to the District Magistrate records and 
proceedings of subordinate executive magistrates. 

As Sub-Divisional Magistrate the Prant OflScer is required to 
inspect police Sub-Inspectors’ oflSces in the same way as the District 
Magistrate is required to do. 

(iii) Other Duties.—Among the other duties of the Prant Officer 
may be mentioned 

(1) Keeping the Collector informed of what is taking place in 
his sub-division not only from the revenue point of view but also 
in matters connected with law and order. 

(2) Forest settlement work. 

(3) Grant of tagai loans. 

(4) The Prant Officer has over-all charge of directing and 
supervising development activities of the National Development 
Blocks opened in the talukas in his charge. 

Each Prant Officer is assisted in his work by a Shirastedar and 
three clerks. 
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The Mamlatdars and Mahalkaris—The Mamlatdar is the officer in 
executive charge of a taluka and the Mahalkari has executive charge 
of a mahal. There is a sub-treasury in cverj^ taluka or mahal, and 
this is in charge of the Mamlatdar or Mahalkari. There is practi¬ 
cally no difference in kind between the functions and duties of 
a Mamlatdar and those of a Mahalkari. Each Taluka or Mahal 
has on the average two or three Aval Karkuns, 8 or 10 clerks, 
■50 talathis, one Circle Officer and three Circle Inspectors. The 
duties of Mamlatdars and Mahalkaris fall under various heads.* 

(i) Revenue.—The Mamlatdars revenue duties are to prepare 
the ground work for the Prant Officer and the Collector to pass 
tlieir orders upon. His report is called in almost all revenue 
matters. When these orders are passed he has to execute them. 

In regard to the annual demand and collection of land revenue 
he has to get ready all village and taluka forms necessary for what 
is called the making of the jamabandi of the taluka by the Collector 
cr Prant Officer. The jamabandi is an audit of the previous year’s 
accounts. The demand for fixed agricultural revenue is settled, but 
there are remissions and suspensions to be calculated upon that 
fixed demand in lean years. Remissions and suspensions are given 
in accordance with the crop annetvaris with the determination of 
which the Mamlatdar is most intimately concerned. To the 
demand of fixed revenue is added the amount of non-agricultural 
assessment and fluctuating land revenue such as that arising from 
the sale of trees, stone or sand, fixed when individuals apply for 
them. 

The brunt of the work of collection also lies on the Mamlatdar. 
He can issue notices under section 152, Land Revenue Code, inflict 
fines for delay in payment under section 148, L.R.C., distrain and 
sell moveable property and issue notices of forfeiture of the land, 
though he has to take the Prant Officer’s or the Collector’s orders for 
actual forfeiture. 

He has to collect, in addition to land revenue, tagai loans, pot hissa 
measurement fees, boundary marks advanees and irrigation revenue, 
the dues of other departments like Sales Tax, Income Tax and 
Forest when there is default in their payment, at the request of these 
departments to recover the dues as an arrear of land revenue. 

It is also his duty to see tliat there is no breach of any of the 
conditions under which inams are held and, whenever there is any 
such breach, to bring it to the notice of the Collector through the 
Prant Officer. 

He has to make enquiries and get ready the material on which 
the Prant Officer has to pass his own orders under the Bombay 
Hereditary Offices Act (III of 1874). He can himself pass orders as 
to the appointment, remuneration, period of service, suspension and 
fining of inferior village servants, the grant of leave of absence to 
them and the like. 


• -*In tlie following paragraphs -whatever is said of the Mamlatdar applies 
aiso to the Mahalkari. 
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Applications for grant of tagai are generally received by the 
Mamlatdar, who has to get enquiries made by the Circle Officer and 
Circle Inspector, see the sites for the improvement of which tagai is 
sought, ascertain whether the security offered is sufficient, determine 
what instalments for repayment would be suitable etc. He can 
himself grant tagai up to Rs. 1,000 and Rs. 200 under the Land 
Improvement Loans Act and Agricultural Loans Act respectively. 
A Mamlatdar who has been specially empowered can grant tagai up 
to R.s. 2,500 and Rs. 500 under the Land Improvement Loans Act 
and the Agricultural Loans Act respectively. In other cases he has 
to obtain orders from the Prant OfBcer or the Collector. 
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The Mamlatdar's duties regarding tagai do not end with the 
giving of it; he has to see that it is properly utilised, inspect the 
works undertaken by its means, watch the payment, and make 
recoveries from defaulters. The Mamlatdar is primarily responsible 
for the administration of the Bombay Tenancy and Agricultural 
Lands Act (LXVII of 1948) within the areas of his charge. Some of 
his powers under the Act have been delegated to the Aval Karkuns. 

(ii) Quasi-Judicial.—The quasi-judicial duties which the Mamlat- 
d.ar performs include: (1) inquiries and orders under the Mamlat¬ 
dars’ Courts Act (II of 1906) ; (2) the execution of civil court 
decrees; (3) the disposal of applications from superior holders for 
assistance in recovering land revenue from inferior holders; and 

(4) enquiry in respect of disputed cases in connection with the 
record of rights in each village. The last two are summary enquiries 
under the Land Revenue Code. 

(iii) Magisterial.—Every Mamlatdar is ex-officio the Taluka 
Magistrate of his taluka. As Taluka Magistrate, First Class, he has 
the following among other powers under the Criminal Procedure 
Code 

(1) Power to command any unlawful assembly to disperse 
(section 127). 

(2) Power to use civil force to disperse unlawful assembly 
(section 128). 

(3) Power to require Military Force to be used to disperse 
unlawful assembly (section 130). 

(4) Power to apply to District Magistrate to issue commission 
for examination of witness (section 506). 

(5) Power to recover penalty on forfeited bond (section 514) 
and to require fresh security (section 514-A). 

(6) Power to make order as to disposal of property regarding 
wlfich an offence is committed (section 517). 

(7) Power to sell property of a suspected character 
(section 525). 

If authorised by the State Government or the District Magistrate, 
the Taluka Magistrate may exercise the following among other 
powers 

(1) Power to make orders prohibiting repetitions of nuisances 
(section 143). 
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(2) Tower to make orders calculated to prevent apprehended 

danger to public peace (section 144). 

(3) Power to hold inquests (section 174). 

The Mamlatdar is also in charge of the management of the sub- 
jail. He has to keep the District Magistrate and the Sub-Divisional 
Magistrate informed of all criminal activities in his charge and take 
steps incidental to the maintenance of law and order in his charge. 
In a case of serious disturbance of the publio peace the Mamlatdar 
carries great responsibility, for, as the senior executive magistrate 
on the spot, he must issue orders and carry on till his superiors 
arrive. 

(iv) Treasury and Accounts.—As sub-treasury officer the Mam- 
latdar is in charge of the taluka treasury, wMch is called “sub- 
treasury” in relation to the district treasury. Into this treasury all 
moneys due to Government in the taluka—land revenue, forest, excise, 
pubhc works and other receipts—are paid and from it nearly the 
whole of lire money expended for Government in the taluka is 
secured. The sub-post offices in the taluka receive their cash for 
postal transactions from the sub-treasury and remit their receipts 
to it. The sub-treasury officer pays departmental officers on cash 
orders or demand drafts issued by treasury officers and on cheques, 
except where certain departments are allowed to present bills direct 
at the sub-treasury. The sub-treasury officer also issues Govern¬ 
ment bank drafts. 

When the Mamlatdar is away from his Headquarters the Treasury 
Head Karkun is ex-officio in charge of the sub-treasury and the 
account business and is held personally responsible for it. During 
the Mamlatdars presence he is authorised to sign receipts irrespec¬ 
tive of the amount. 

The taluka sub-treasury is also the local depot for stamps—gene¬ 
ral, court-fee and postal—of all denominations and for the stock of 
opium held there for sale to permit-holders. 

A currency chest is maintained at almost all sub-treasuries in 
which surplus cash balances are deposited. From it withdrawals 
are made to replenish sub-treasury balances. Sub-Treasuries are 
treated as agencies of the Reserve Bank for remittance of funds. 

The Mamlatdar has to verify the balances in the sub-treasury, 
including those of stamps and opium, on the closing day of each 
month, which for the convenience of the District Treasury is fixed 
on the 25th of all months, except February when it is the 23rd, and 
March when it is the 31st, the latter being the closing day of the 
financial year. The report of the verification, together with the 
monthly returns of receipts under different heads, has to be 
submitted by the Mamlatdar to the treasury officer at Dharwar. 
The Sub-Treasuries are annually inspected by either the Collector or 
the Prant Officer. 

(v) Other Administrative Duties.—The Mamlatdar is the pivot 
of administration in his taluka. He is responsible to the Collector 
and the Prant Officer whom he must obey and keep constantly 
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informed of all political happenings, outbreaks of epidemics and 
other matters affecting the well-being of the people, such as any 
maladministration in any department or any hitch in the working 
of the administrative machine. 

He must help guide officers of all departments in the execution of 
their respective duties in so far as his taluka is concerned. In fact, 
he is at the service of them all and forms the connecting link 
between the officers and the public whom they are all meant to 
serve. This is particularly so in departments which have not 
a local taluka officer of their own. The Mamlatdar is also respon¬ 
sible for the cattle census, which really comes under the purview 
of the Agricultural Department. The Co-operative Department 
expects the Mamlatdar to propagate co-operative principles in his 
taluka. He has to execute the awards and decrees of societies 
in the taluka, unless there is a special recovery officer appointed for 
the purpose. He has to take prompt action for the control of 
epidemics and to render to the Assistant Director of Public Health 
and his assistants every help in preventing outbreaks of epidemic 
diseases and suppressing them when they occur. 

Under executive orders the Mamlatdar has to provide the Mili¬ 
tary Department with the necessary provisions and conveyances 
when any detachment marches through the taluka. 

The Mamlatdar’s position in relation to other taluka officers, e.g,, 
the sub-inspector of police, the sub-registrar, the range forest 
officer, the sub-assistant surgeon and the prohibition officer is not 
definable. Though they are not subordinate to' him they are 
grouped round him and are expected to help and co-operate with 
him in their spheres. 

Though the Mamlatdar is not expected to work directly for local 
self-governing bodies, he is usually the principal source of the 
Collector’s information about them. He is responsible for the 
administration of his taluka just as the Collector is responsible for 
the district. 

The Mamlatdar is ex-officio the Development Officer in charge of 
the National Extension Service Block opened in the taluka in his 
charge. 

He is ex-officio Chairman of the Taluka Development Board, which 
acts as the agency of the District Development Board in the taluka 
in all matters pertaining to agricultural and rural development md 
especially in regard to the “ Grow More Food campaign. The 
other members of the board are the Agricultural Assistant stationed 
at the taluka, the Forest Range Officer, the Assistant Distnct Co¬ 
operative Officer stationed at the taluka headquarters, and the 
Veterinary Assistant. The Collector nominates as members with 
the approval of Government, three non-officials known to take an 
active interest in the ** Grow More Food campaign in the taluka. 

In relation to the public well-being, the Mamlatdar is the local 
renresentative of Government and performs generally the same 
functions as the Collector but on a lower plane. 
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Circle Officers and Circle Inspectors,—In order to assist the 
Mamlatdar in exercising proper supervision over the village officers 
and village servants and to make local enquiries of every kind 
promptly, circle officers in the grade of Aval Karkuns and Circle 
Inspectors in the grade of Karkuns are appointed. The Circle 
Officer certifies entries in the record of rights and thus relieves the 
Mamlatdar of a good deal of routine work. There are some 30 to 
50 villages in charge of a circle officer or cirele inspector. These 
officers form a link between the Mamlatdar and the village officers. 
There are generally one circle officer and three circle inspectors in 
each taluka. Their duties relate to 


(1) boundary marks inspection, inspection of crops including 
the estimating of the annewari, the inspection of tagai works and 
detection of illegal occupation of Government land; 

(2) prqparation of agricultural and other statistical returns, 
viz., crop statistics, cattle census, and water supply; 

(3) supervision of the village officers in the preparation and 
maintenance of the record of rights, the mutation register and 
the tenancy register; 

(4) examination of land revenue receipts and supervision of 
the revenue collection j and 

(5) such other miscellaneous work as the Mamlatdar may 
from time to time entrust them with, e.g. enquiry into alleged 
encroachments. 

Patil, Pdfll (or Village Headman).—The Patil or Village Headman Is 

the principal official in a village. 

The duties of the Patil fall under the following heads: 

(i) revenue; (ii) quasi-magisterial; and (iii) administrative. His 
revenue duties are 


(i) in conjunction with the talathi (village accountant) to 
collect the revenue due to Government from the rayats ; 

(ii) to detect encroachments on Government land and protect 
trees and other property of Government; 

(iii) to execute the orders received from the taluka office in 
connection with recovery of revenue and other matters; 

(iv) to assist the talathi in maintaining properly the record of 
rights and village accounts and to get him to submit the periodi¬ 
cal returns punctually; and 

(v) to render assistance to high officials visiting the village for 
inspection work and other purposes. 


There are quasi-magisterial functions appertaining to the police 
p.'til. In a majority of villages the same person is both the police 
and the revenue patil. In some villages there are separate patils 
for revenue and police work. The police patil is responsible for 
the: writing up of the birth and death register and for the care of 
unclaimed property found in the village. Several duties have been 
imposed on the police patil by the Bombay Village Police Act (VIII 
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of 1867). The village police is under his charge, and he has 
authority to require all village servants to aid him in performing 
the duties entrusted to him. He has to dispose of the village 
establishment so as to afFord the utmost possible security against 
robbery, breach of the peace and acts in jurious to the public and to 
the village community. It is the police patil’s duty to furnish the 
taluka Magistrate with any returns or information called for and 
keep him constantly informed as to the state of crime and the 
health and general condition of the community in his village. He 
has to afford police officers every assistance in his power when 
called upon by them for assistance. Further, he has to obey and 
execute all orders and warrants issued to him by an executive 
magistrate or a police officer; collect and communicate to the 
district police intelligence affecting the public peace; prevent 
within the limits of his village the commission of offences and 
public nuisances; and detect and bring offenders therein to justice. 
If a crime is committed within the limits of the village and the 
perpetrator of the crime escapes or is not known, he has to forward 
immediate information to the police officer in charge of the police 
station within the limits of which his village is situated, and himself 
proceed to investigate the matter and obtain all procurable evidence 
and forward it to the police officer. If any unnatural or sudden 
deatli occurs, or any coi-pse is found, the police patil is bound to 
assemble an inquest, to be composed of two or more intelligent 
persons belonging to the village or neighbourhood. The report of 
the inquest has then to be foiwarded by him to' the police officer. 
He has also to apprehend any person in the village whom he has 
reason to believe has committed any serious offenOe and send him, 
t^ether with all articles to be useful in evidence, to the police 
officer. 

As regards the patil’s administrative duties, he is expected to look 
to the sanitation and pubh’c health of the village. He must also 
report promptly the outbreak of any epidemic disease to the taluka 
office. He is expected to render every assistance to travellers, 
provided payment is duly tendered. Many of the patils are here¬ 
ditary officers holding watan lands and having fixed turns of 
service ; a few are stipendiary nominees of Government. 

The Taldthl (village accountant).—The office of village account¬ 
ant used generally to be held by hereditary kulkarnis. In the past 
hereditary kulkarnis were allowed, subject to certain conditions, 
to commute the right of service attached to the Kulkarni watan. 
But very few people took advantage of the commutation of watan. 
By the enactment of the Bombay Paragana and Kulkarni Watan 
Abolition Act, all the kulkarni watans along with the right of service 
were abolished with effect from the 1st of May 1951 and talathis 
were appointed in place of these kulkarnis. However, the Bombay 
Paragana and Kulkarni Watan Abolition Act is not yet made appli¬ 
cable to the State areas which have been merged in this district. 

In the merged areas, the hereditary kulkarnis are still performing 
the services of village accountants. If the villages are small, one 
talathi is appointed for two or more villages, which are called his 
charge or saza. The talathi receives monthly salary in a time-scale 
of pay. His main duties are ; (I) to maintain the village accounts 
relating to demand, collection and arrears of land revenue, etc., the 
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record of rights and all other village forms prescribed by Govern* 
ment; (2) to inspect crops and boundary marks and prepare agri¬ 
cultural statistics ; and (3) to help the patil in the collection of 
land revenue, write the combined day and receipt books and other 
accounts and do other clerical work, including that of the police 
patil when the latter is illiterate. The talathi is Assistant Gram 
Sevak in those places where community development projects or 
national extension service blocks have been opened. 

Village Servants—In addition to the village ofBcers mentioned 
above, there are village servants. They are of two kinds, viz., 
(1) those useful to the community, and (2) those useful to the 
Government. 

The village servants useful to the community are the Joshi, Mata- 
pati and Mullas. They have been granted inam lands subjeet to 
payment of annual reduced assessment called judi. They are 
required to perform religious service to the village community at 
the time of marriage or death, etc. Some inam lands have also 
been granted to these persons on payment of judi for performing 
puja (services) to the deities. There are also carpenters, barbers, 
potters, etc. who render service to the village community. They 
have not got any watans. But they have eertain rights and privi¬ 
leges at ceremonies, etc. The service is remunerated by the land¬ 
lords benefited in the shape of an annual payment in sheaves of corn 
(jowar or paddy) and a few seers of other grain in the field such 
as wheat and other cereals. For special services rendered on cere¬ 
monial occasions payments are made in cash, corn or clothes. 
Sometimes food is given. The big landlords who have occasion to 
call for their services more frequently than the small landlords 
make larger payment. 

The village servants useful to community whose services are still 
in demand in villages are the carpenter ( hadiga), the barber ( navi), 
the shoe-maker (machigar), the watchman (olekar), and the black¬ 
smith (kamniar). The washcmian (agasa), the potter (kumbhar) 
and the rope-maker (mang) are not generally in demand in all 
villages. There has, therefore, been a tendency for them to leave 
the villages and seek their livelihood in cities and towns. In some 
villages these village servants still survive. The silversmith 
(akkasaliga) as a balutedar has entirely disappeared. The village 
astrologer {gram joshi) is employed at the discretion of the culti¬ 
vators. All the religions ceremonies of the cultivators are done 
through the gram joshi, for which he is paid some amount called 
dakshina. Some religious-minded cultivators give him some 
quantity of corn and other presents in kind. The Mulla functions 
at the religious and other ceremonies of Muslims. There are several 
Mahars at a village. The cultivators select one of the Mahars for their 
services, whom they called Maneya Holeya. He is expected to 
clean the open space near the houses of the cultivators and also their 
stables. Occasionally he furnishes them with firewood. It is the 
right of Mahars to take charge of dead animals and sell their leather 
to the shoe-maker. 

There are also certain village servants (uxilikars and sanadis) 
remunerated by grant of land free of revenue or actual cash allowance 
and appointed to assist the village officers in the collection of land 
revenue, to summon villagers to the chavdi, to carry the land revenue 
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to the Taluka OflB.ce, when required to help the Patil in the detection 
of offences and to help him to apprehend known criminals and to 
help him to keep order in the village. They usually move about 
armed with staves. Formerly they were armed with swords and 
these are still to be seen in chavdis. Swords are sometimes used on 
ceremonial occasions. These do the same work for the village 
oflBcers as is done by the peons under the Mamlatdar and the 
constables under the Sub-Inspector. 


Local Self-Government. 


Local self-government in the district is conducted by various 
statutory bodies enjoying local autonomy in different degrees. 
The progress of these institutions has gone on in three spheres. 
First, in regard to their constitution, from fully or partly nominated 
bodies they have now become entirely elective. Secondly, their 
franchise, which had gone on widening, has, with the enactment of 
the Bombay Local Authorities Adult Franchise and Removal of 
Reservation of Seats Act (XVII of 1950), reached the widest limit 
possible, viz., universal adult franchise. Every person who— 

(a) is a citizen of India, 

(b) has attained the age of 21 years, and 

(c) has the requisite residence, business premises or taxation 
qualification, 

is now entitled to be enrolled as a voter. Prior to 1950 reserva¬ 
tion of seats for women, Muhammadans, Christians, Anglo-Indians, 
Harijans and Backward Tribes, had been provided in Municipalities 
and District Local Boards, and for women, Muhammadans, Harijans 
and Backward Tribes in village panchayats. Muhammadans were 
also provided separate electorates in local boards and municipalities 
before 1947. The enactment mentioned above abolished the reser¬ 
vation of seats for Muhammadans, Christians and Anglo-Indians 
but continued it for ten years from the commencement of the 
Constitution of India (i.e., till 26th January 1960) for women, the 
Scheduled Castes and Scheduled Tribes, which castes and tribes 
more or less represent Harijans and Backward Tribes. Thirdly, 
wider and wider powers have been gradually conferred on local 
bodies for the administration of areas under their charge. 


Another recent reform is connected with the controlling authority 
over institutions of local self-government. Before the enactment of 
the Bombay Commissioners (Abolition of OflGce) Act (XXVIII of 
1950), the Commissioners of Divisions used to exercise this control, 
but since its enactment, by notification in the Local Self-Government 
and I\iblic Health Department No. 6548/33, dated the 15th August 
1950, bsued under section 3 of the Act, Government has appointed 
L-B Vf 2-88a 
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Directors of Local Authorities to exercise such functions as the 
Commissioners of Divisions used to exercise under the following 
Acts 

(1) The Bombay Village Sanitation Act (I of 1889). 

(2) The Bombay District Vaccination Act (I of 1892). 

(3) The Bombay District Municipal Act (III of 1901). 

(4) The Bombay Town Planning Act (I of 1915). 

(5) The Bombay Local Boards Act (VI of 1923). 

(6) The Bombay Municipal Boroughs Act (XVIII of 1925). 

(7) The Bombay Local Fund Audit Act (XXV of 1930). 

(8) The Bombay Village Panchayats Act (VI of 1933). 

The Director of Local Authorities, Southern Division, has juris¬ 
diction over the Dharwar District. 

The Municipalities.—The total area in the district under the 
administration of municipalities in 1951 was 26-98 sq. miles with 
a population of 3,77,3^ (1951 Census). The municipalities of 
Kundgol, Laxmeshwar, Savanur, Shirhatti, Gundgeri and Shigli, 
which were formerly working under the old State Governments, 
were on their merger with the district reconstituted by the Govern¬ 
ment of Bombay into municipalities under the Bombay District 
Municipal Act (III of 1901). The municipalities of Gudgeri and 
Shigli have since been abolished. The towns of Dharwar, Gadag- 
Betgeri and Hubli are municipal boroughs governed by the Bombay 
Municipal Boroughs Act (XVIII of 1925), and the other towns are 
now working under the Bombay Di.strict Municipal Act (III 
of 1901). 



The following is the list of the Municipalities in the district with their population according to the 1951 census, 
area, number of wards, total number of councillors, number of seats reserved for the representatives of women, thr 
scheduled castes and the scheduled tribes and number of nominated seats 
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* The population given in the Census Hand Book is of the revenue village which in area ia much bigger than the municipal district administered 
by the mimicipality. But the popuation of the revenue village more or less approximates to the population of the mtmiiipa) tcvtn, as the area 
of the revenue village not included in the municipal district is more or less uninhaHted as it is composed only of agrieultural fields. The cultivators 
stay in the town and go to the fields when they have to perform agrioultm;al operations. 
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Under the Bombay District Municipal Act (III of 1901) the State CHAPTER 13. 
Government has power to declare by notification any local area to -- 
be a “ municipal district" and also to alter the limits of any eidst- ^ 
ing municipal district. In every municipal district a municipality 
has to be constituted, consisting of elected councillors, the Director government. 
of Local Authorities having power to nominate councillors to repref- Municipalities, 
sent constituencies which fail to elect the full number allotted to District Munici- 
them. The State Government has power to prescribe the number polities. 
and the extent of the wards to be constituted in each municipal 
district and the number of councillors to be elected by each ward. 

Till 26th January 1960, it can also reserve seats for the representa¬ 
tion of women, the scheduled castes and the scheduled tribes. 

The term of oflfice of a municipality is three years, but it can be 
extended to an aggregate of four years by an order of the Director 
of Local Authorities. Under the Act every municipality has to be 
presided over by a president selected from among the councillors 
and either appointed by Government or elected by the municipality, 
if the State Government so directs. A Vice-President is elected by 
the councillors from among themselves, but in the case of a muni¬ 
cipality whose President is appointed by Government the result of 
the election of Vice-President is subject to the approval of Govern¬ 
ment. At present all municipalities in the Dharwar district are 
allowed to elect their Presidents. 

The government of a municipal district vests in the municipality. 

The head of the municipality is the President, whose duty it is to— 

(c) preside at meetings of the municipality; 

(b) watch over the financial and executive administration and 
to perform such other executive functions as may be performed 
by the municipality; and 

(c) exercise supervision and control over the acts and proceed¬ 
ings of all officers and servants of the municipality. 

There is provision for the compulsory constitution of a managing 
committee in the case of all municipalities and of a pilgrim com¬ 
mittee in the case of those municipalities which have been specially 
notified by the State Government. Option is also left to munici¬ 
palities to appoint other executive or consultative committees. The 
municipality of Ranebennur manages the affairs of Guddaguddapur, 
a pilgrim centre which has been constituted a periodical munici- 
j)ality. Similarly the municipality of Navalgund manages the 
affairs of Yamnur, another pilgrim centre which has been consti¬ 
tuted a periodical municipality. 

The Act divides municipal functions into obligatory and optional. 

The former include all matters essential to the health, safety, con¬ 
venience and well being of the population, while the latter are 
matters, which, though they are legitimate objects of local expendi¬ 
ture, are not considered absolutely essential. The following are 
among the obligatory duties laid on all municipalities 

(a) lighting public streets, places and buildings; 

(b) watering public streets and places; 

(c) cleansing public streets, places and sewers, ' removing 
noxious vegetation, and abating all public nuisances; 
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(d) extinguishing fires, and protecting life and property, when 
fires occur; 

(e) regulating or abating offensive or dangerous trades or 
practices; 

(f) removing obstructions and projections in public streets or 
places; 

(g) securing or removing dangerous buildings or places, and 
reclaiming unhealthy localities; 

(h) acquiring and maintaining, changing and regulating places 
for the disposal of the dead; 

(») constructing, altering and maintaining public streets, cul¬ 
verts, municipal boundary marks, markets, slaughter houses, 
latrines, privies, urinals, drains, sewers, drainage works, sewerage 
works, baths, washing places, drinking fountains, tanks, wells, 
dams and the like; 


(/) obtaining a supply or an additional supply of water, 
proper and sufficient for preventing danger to the health of the 
inhabitants from the insufficiency or unwholesoraeness of the 
existing supply when such supply or additional supply can be 
obtained at a reasonable cost; 

(k) registering births and deaths; 

(i) public vaccination; 

(m) establishing and maintaining hospitals and dispensaries 
and providing medical relief; 

(n) establishing and maintaining primary schools; 

(o) disposing of night-soil and rubbish and, if so required by 
the State Government, preparing compost manure from such 
night soil and rubbish; 

(p) constructing and maintaining residential quarters for the 
conservancy staff of the municipality; 

(q) providing special medical aid and accommodation for the 
sick in time of dangerous disease; and taking such measures as 
may be required to prevent the outbreak of the disease and to 
suppress it and prevent its recurrence; 

(r) giving relief and establishing and maintaining relief works 
in time of famine or scarcity to or for destitute persons; and 

(s) paying for the maintenance and treatment of lunatics and 
lepers and persons affected by rabies, in case they are indigent 
and have been resident in the municipality for one year. 

Municipalities may, at their discretion, provide out of their funds 
for the following among others 

(a) laying out new public streets; 

(b) constructing, establishing or maintaining public parks, 
gardens, libraries, museums, lunatic asylums, halls, ofiBces, 
dbaramshalas, rest-houses, homes for the disabled and destitute 
persons, and other public buildings; 
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(c) furthering educational objects; 

(d) securing or assisting to secure suitable places for the carry¬ 
ing on of offensive trades; 

(e) establishing and maintaining a farm or factory for the 
disposal of sewage; 

(f) the construction, purchase, organisation, maintenance, 
extension and arrangement of mechanically propelled transport 
facihties for the public; 

(g) promoting the well-being of municipal employees and 
their dependents; 

(h) providing accommodation for municipal employees and 
their dependents; 

(i) construction of sanitary dwellings for the poorer classes; 
and 

(/') any measure likely to promote the public safety, health, 
convenience or education. 

Municipal taxation may embrace the following items 

(i) a rate on buildings and lands; 

(ii) a tax on all or any vehicles, boats, or animals used for 
riding, draught or burden ; 

(iii) a toll on vehicles (other than motor vehicles or trailers) 
and animals used as aforesaid; 

(iv) an octroi on animals and goods; 

(v) a tax on dogs; 

(vi) a special sanitary cess upon private latrines, premises or 
compounds cleansed by municipal agency; 

(vii) a general sanitary cess for the construction and mainten¬ 
ance of public latrines, and for the removal and disposal of 
refuse; 

(viii) a general water-rate or a special water-rate, or both; 

(ix) a lighting tax; 

(x) a tax on pilgrims; and 

(xi) any other tax which the State legislature has power to 
impose. 

Instead of (i), (vii), (viii) (general water-rate) and. (ix), 
a consolidated tax assessed as a rate on buildings or lands may be 
imposed. 

The rules regulating the levy of taxes have to be sanctioned by 
the Director of Local Authorities who has been given powers to 
subject the levy to such modifications not involving an increase 
of the amount to be imposed or to such conditions as to application 
oi a part or whole of the proceeds of tho tax to &ny purpose. If 
any tax is imposed on pilgrims resorting periodically to a shrine 
within the limits of the municipal district, the Director of Local 
■Mithorities may require the municipality to assign and pay to the 
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District Local Board such portion of the tax as he deems fit, and 
when a portion is so assigned an obligation is laid on the board to 
expend it on works conducive to the health, convenience and safety 
of the pilgrims. 

The State Government may raise objections to the levy of any 
particular tax which appears to it to be unfair in its incidence or 
obnoxious to the interest of the general public and suspend the levy 
of it until such time as the objections are removed. The State 
Government may require a municipality to impose taxes when it 
appears to it that the balance of the municipal fund is insufficient 
for meeting any cost incurred by any person acting under the direc¬ 
tions of the Collector or of the Director of Local Authorities, for 
the execution of any work or the performance of any duties which 
the municipality is under an obligation to execute or perform but 
which it has failed to execute or perform. 

Many of these taxes are levied by municipalities, but the rates 
at which they are levied do not enable them to meet all their 
expenditure Their incomes have to be supplemented by numerous 
grants made by Government, both recurring and non-recurring. 
For instance, grants are made by Government to municipalities 
towards maintenance of municipal dispensaries and hospitals, 
water-supply and drainage schemes, expenditure on epidemics, pay¬ 
ment of dearness allowance to staff, etc. These grants add substan¬ 
tially to the municipal income. 

Since the passing of the Bombay Primary Education Act (LXI of 
1947), control of primary education has virtually been transferred 
from district municipalities (i.e. those working under the Bombay 
District Municipal Act, 1901) and the District Local Board to the 
Dharwar District School Board, and the financial liabilities of district 
municipalities have been limited. 


The District School Board has control of primary education in 
their areas, but the municipalities concerned pay over to the District 
School Board 5 per cent, of the rateable value of the properties in 
their areas as a contribution towards meeting the expenses on 
primary education. Compulsory education has been introduced in 
all municipal areas, except in the case of the areas falling under the 
municipalities merged in the district from the former State areas, 
viz., Kundgol, Savanur, Laxmeshwar and Shirhatti. 

Control over the municipalities is exercised by the Collector, the 
Director of Local Authorities, and the State Government. The 
Collector has powers of entry and inspection in regard to any im¬ 
movable property occupied by a municipality or any work in 
progress under it. He may also call for extracts from the proceed¬ 
ings of a municipality or for any books or documents in its posses¬ 
sion or under its control. He may also require a municipality to 
take into its consideration any objection he has to any of its acts 
or any information which he is able to furnish necessitating any 
aption on its part. These powers are delegated by the Collector 
to the Assistant or Deputy Collectors in charge of talukas. 
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The Director of Local Authorities has powers to order a municipality 
to suspend or prohibit, pending the orders of the State Government, 
the execution of any of its order or resolution, if, in his opinion, it 
is likely to cause injury or annoyance to the public or to lead to 
a breach of the peace or is unlawful. In cases of emergency, the 
Director of Local Authorities may provide for the execution of 
any works or the doing of any act which a municipality is em¬ 
powered to execute or do and the immediate execution or doing of 
which is necessary for the health or safely of the public, and may 
direct that the expense shall be forthwith paid by the municipality. 

Subject to appeal to the State Government, the Director of Local 
Authorities is also empowered to require a municipahty to reduce 
tlie number of persons employed by it and also the remuneration 
assigned to any member of the staff. On the recommendation of 
a municipality he can remove any councillor guilty of misconduct 
in the discharge of his duties. 

When satisfied that a municipality has made a default in perform¬ 
ing any statutory duty imposed on it, the State Government may 
direct the Director of Local Authorities to fix a period for the per¬ 
formance of that duty, and if that duty is not performed within the 
period stipulated, the Director of Local Authorities may appoint 
some person to perform it and direct that the expenses shall be 
forthwith paid by the municipality. If the State Government is of 
the view that any municipality is not competent to' perform or 
persistently makes default in the performance of its duties or exceeds 
or abuses its powers, it may either dissolve the municipality or 
supersede it for a specific period. The president or vice-president 
of a municipality or municipal borough may be removed by the 
State Government for misconduct or for neglect or incapacity in 
legard to the performance of his duties. 

The audit of all Local Fund Accounts is provided for by the 
Bombay Local Fund Audit Act (XXV of 1930). The Director of 
Local Authorities, on receipt of the Keport of tlie Examiner of 
Local Fund Accounts, may disallow any item of expenditure which 
appears to him to be contrary to law and surcharge the same on the 
person making or authorizing the making of tlie illegal payment. 
Appeal against the order may be made either to the District Court 
or to the State Government. 

The Bombay Municipal Boroughs Act is applied in the Dharwar 
district to the Dharwar, Hubli and Gadag-Betgeri municipalities. 
This Act, enacted in 1925, confers greater powers on a municipal 
borough than those conferred on municipalities governed by the 
Bombay District Municipal Act, 1901. 

In the case of a borough municipality a standing committee is 
appointed instead of the managing committee in the case of district 
municipalities. The powers of the standing committee are wider 
than those of the managing committee. The appointment of 
a chief officer is made compulsory and he has been given powers 
under the Act in respect of control of the subordinate staff. A chief 
officer has to be a graduate of a recognised university or a qualified 
engineer, and it is laid down by section 33 that no chief officer shall 
be removed from office, reduced or suspended unless by the votes 
of at least two-thirds of the whole number of councillors. 
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As regards taxation, a borough municipality is empowered to 
levy (a) a drainage tax and (b) a special education tax, in addi¬ 
tion to the taxes leviable by municipalities governed by the District 
Municipal Act. Certain powers exercised by the Director of Local 
Authorities in the case of district municii)alities are, in the case of 
borough municipalities, exercised by the State Government, namely, 
(1) power to sanction the rules relating to levy of taxes, (2) power 
to remove, on the recommendation of the municipality, any coun¬ 
cillor guilty of misconduct in the discharge of his duties, and 
(3) power to extend the term of a municipality from three years to 
four years. The municii^al boroughs of Dharwar, Hubli and 
Gadag-Betgeri are authorised municipalities under the Bombay 
Primary Education Act (LXI of 1947), i.e., they arc authorised to 
control all approved schools within their areas and they manage 
primary education within tlieir areas. 

An account of tlie individual municipalities in llie district will be 
found in the paragraphs dealing with the towns concerned. 

The Dis'trict Local Board.—Local self-government of the Dharwar 
district, excluding the municipal areas, is entrusted to the Dharwar 
District Local Board, which is constituted under the Bombay Local 
Board Acts (VI of 1923). The area administered by the Board is 
5,257'52 sq. miles, and, according to the census of 1951, it contained 
a population of 11,98,002. The board is wholly elected and is 
composed of 53 members, of whom 7 hold seats reserved for 
women, scheduled castes and scheduled tribes. Its term of office is 
three years, extensible by order of the Director of Local Autliorities 
to a term not exceeding in the aggregate four years. If an election 
does not result in the return of the required number of qualified 
persons willing to take office, the Director of imeal Authorities has 
to appoint the necessary number. 

The president of the board is elected by the board from among 
its own members. Ilis term of office is co-extensive with the life of 
the board. His chief functions are: (a) to preside at meetings of 
the board; (b) to watch over the financial and executive admini¬ 
stration of the board ;(c) to exercise supervision and control over 
the acts and proceedings of all officers and servants of the board in 
matters of executive administration, and in matters concerning the 
accounts and records of the board; and (d) subject to certain 
limitations prescribed by Rules framed under the Act, to dispose 
of all questions relating to the service of the officers and servants, 
and their pay, privileges and allowances. Without contravening 
any order of the board, he may, in cases of emergency, direct the 
execution or stoppage of any work or the doing of any act which 
requires the sanction of the board. 

There is also a vice-president of the board who is elected like the 
president. He presides at meetings of the board in the absence of 
the president, and exercises such of the powers and performs such 
of the duties of the president as the president may delegate to him. 
Pending the election of a president, or during the absence of the 
president on leave, he exercises the powers and performs the duties 
cf the president. 
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Under the Act it is compulsory on the hoard to appoint a standing 
committee. The appointment of other committees is optional, but 
the board has been appointing a Budget Sub-Committee in addition 
to the Standing Committee. 

The standing committee is to consist of not more than nine 
members and not less than five members as the board may detCT- 
mine. The president of the board is the ex-officio chairman of the 
committee. Reappropriation and tenders of works costing not more 
than Rs. 5,000 are sanctioned by it. It also considers subjects that 
generally do not come within the purview of the other committee. 

The obligatory and optional functions of the board are set out in 
section 50 of the Local Boards Act. The chief obligatory duties 
are 

(1) the construction of roads and other means of communica¬ 
tion and the maintenance and repair of all roads and other means 
of communication vested in it; 

(2) the construction and repair of hospitals, dispensmes, 
markets, dharmashahs and other public buildings and the visiting, 
management and maintenance of these institutions ; 

(3) the construction and repair of public tanks, wells and 
water-works; the supply of water from them and from other 
sources; and the construction and maintenance of works for the 
preservation of water for drinking and cooking purposes from 
pollution; 

(4) public vaccination, and sanitary works and measures 
necessary, for the public health; and 

(5) the planting and preservation of trees by the side or in 
the vicinity of roads vesting in the board. 

Under the Bombay Primary Education Act (LXI of 1947) and 
the rules framed under it, which came into force from 1st April 
1949, the District Local Board, Dharwar, has no longer any admini-. 
strative or financial control over primary education. The only duty 
of the board is to hold an election of the members of the District 
School Board as prescribed in the Act and to assign a revenue equal 
to 15 pies out of the income from the cesses on land revenue and 
water-rate. 

The main financial resources of the board as set out in section 75 
of the Bombay Local Boards Act are 

(1) a cess on land revenue up to a maximum of three annas 
in the rupee; 

(2) a cess on water-rate upto a maximum of three annas in 
the rupee; 

(3) all rents and profits accruing from property (including 
ferries) vested in the board; and 

(4) grants from Government. 

Under section 79 of the Act, the board has to assign to every 
municipality two-thirds of the cesses on land revenue levied from 
lands within that municipality. The board now levies the cess^ 
on land revenue and water-rate at the maximum of three annas in 
the rupee. 
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Under section 118A of the Act, the State Government has to make 
every year a grant to every district local board equivalent in amount 
to 15 per cent, of the land revenue, including non-agricultural assess¬ 
ment, realised during the previous year from lands within the limits 
of the board, excluding lands within municipal boroughs, municipal 
districts or village panchayats. 

The controlling authorities in relation to the District Local Board 
are the Collector; the Director of Local Authorities, Southern 
Division; and the State Government. They exercise in the case of 
the District Local Board more or less the same powers that they 
have in the case of municipalities. 

The following were the receipts and expenditure of the Dharwar 
District Local Board under the various heads in 1952-53, excluding 
Pr imar y Education (which is now looked after entirely by the 
District School Board) and Deposits, Advances, Investments, and 
Provident Fund 


Receipts. 




Rs. 

1. 

Land Revenue 

3,50,987 

2. 

Local Rates 

10,88,669 

3. 

Interest 

16,664 

4. 

Police 

195 

5.- 

Education 

324 

6. 

Medical 

40,647 

7. 

Minor Departments 

23,350 

8. 

Miscellaneous 

59,273 

9. 

Civil Works 

1,70,025 


Total ., 

17,50,134 


Expenditure. 




Rs. 

1. 

Refunds and Drawbacks 

4,500 

2. 

Administration 

70,930 

3. 

Education 

3,49,545 

4. 

Medical 

1,74,080 

5. 

Minor Departments 

56,377 

6. 

Superannuation allowance and 



pension 

13,641 

7. 

Miscellaneous .. 

4,053 

8. 

Civil Works 

8,25,660 


Total .. 

14,98,786 


Under Deposits, Advances, Investments and Provident Fund, the 
receipts were Rs, 9,37,849 and expenditure Rs. 18,06,215, 
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The board has unrestricted powers of appointment of its officers 
and of payment to them, but where it appoints a Chief Officer or 
Engineer and such appointment is approved by Government, 
Government has to' pay to the Board two-thirds of the salary of such 
officer. At present, the board has appointed a Chief Officer in the 
scale of Rs. 220-25-320-E.B.-30-530-E.B.-40-650, and an 
Engineer in the scale of Rs. 220—15—400—E.B.—20—500—E.B.—25—650 
and gets subsidy on the pay of the Engineer. 
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On 31st March 1952, the Board had a total road mileage of 839. 
The maintenance of these roads is a responsibility of the board. 
Of these 361 miles were metalled, 37 miles unmetalled and 441 miles 
cart tracks. The board is required to frame a yearly programme of 
load improvements and to submit it to the Director of Local Autho¬ 
rities, Southern Division, for sanction. Current repair works are 
generally provided from the local fund. During the five years end¬ 
ing 31st March 1953 the board had improved a length of 106 miles 
of roads according to this programme. 

Water Supply.—Government under its Resolution, Health and 
Local Government Department, No. S. 92, dated 24th April 1947, has 
sanctioned a scheme with a view to providing drinking water supply 
facilities to villages with a population of 200 and above and in 
backward areas in villages with a iiopulation of 100 and above which 
lack an adequate supply of drinking water. In the Dharwar district 
before the merger of States there were 1,273 inhabited villages of 
which 1,026 had a population of 200 and more. Out of the 1,026 
villages 482 villages had adequate sources of water supply, 303 
villages had deficit water supply and 241 villages had no water 
supply facilities at all. From the beginning of the scheme, the 
Board has completed well works in 111 villages in Dharwar, Hubli, 
Gadag, Navalgund, Ron, Ranebennur and Haveri talukas and Nar- 
gund and Mundargi pethas. After the merger of States 150 
villages were added to the Local Board area. 


During the year 1952-53 the Board had undertaken to sink new 
wells in the following talukas :— 


1. 

Dharwar 

.. 5 wells. 

2. 

Ranebennur 

10 wells. 

3. 

Navalgund 

4 wells and 6 tanks. 

4. 

Gadag 

.. 4 wells. 

5. 

Kod 

.. 22 wells. 

6. 

Shiggaon 

.. 1 well. 

7. 

Ron 

.. 8 wells and one tank. 

8. 

Haver 

.. 5 wells. 

9. 

HubU 

.. 3 wells and one tank 


The village water supply works in merged State areas and in the 
talukas erf Shiggaon, Hangal and Kalghatgi are in charge of the 
Public Works Department of Government. 
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Health and Sanitation.—The Board has not appointed a Health 
Officer nor has it maintained any health staff under it. The Medical 
Officers o£ Health look to the arrangements in connection with the 
control of epidemics. The Board appoints inoculators and supplies 
vaccines and other drugs for inoculation and disinfection of water 
supply on the advice of the Medical Officer of Health. Preventive 
as well as curative measures are carried out by the Medical Officers 
of Health through their own public health staff and the staff 
appointed by the Board. 

Fairs.—The following important fairs are held in the district 


Taluka. 


Town or village. 

Kod 


.. Rattihalli. 

Karajgi 


.. Hosritti. 

Hangal 


.. Havanur, Kudal. 

Ron 


.. Rajur. 

Dharwar 


.. Krishnapur. 

Mundargi 


.. Gumgol, 

Ranebennur 


.. Holeanveri, 

Ron 


.. Kodikoppa. 

Shirhatti 


.. Shirhatti. 

Kundgol 


.. Saunshi. 


The Medical Officer of Health undertakes the organization of the 
sanitary arrangements with the help of the Mamlatdars and the 
Disteict Local Board. The District Local Board has to take timely 
steps through its Overseers to ensure that sufficient supply of pure 
drinking water during the period of the fair is available. The extra 
charge in this connection is met from the grant placed at the 
disposal of the Director of Public Health. 

Hospitals and Dispensaries.—The Board maintains six human dis¬ 
pensaries. The expenditure in connection with the maintenance of 
these dispensaries was Bs. 32,954 in 1952-53. 

There were 31 rural medical centres working in the district in 
1952-53. Of these 9 were allopathic, 21 ayurvedic and 1 unani. 
An amount of Rs. 11,937 was spent on these during 1952-53. 

The Board maintained, in 1952-53, 13 veterinary dispensaries at 
a cost of Rs. 63,287. 

Other amenities.—There are 32 dharmashalas and 4 rest houses in 
charge of the District Local Board. The rest house at Dharwar 
being situated near the railway station is very useful to the travel¬ 
ling public. 

The Village Panchayats.-ViWage panchayats form local units of 
administration for villages. Under the Bombay Village Panchayats 
Act (VI of 1933), as amended up to 1st July 1949, in every local 
area which has a population of not less than 2,000 a pancbayat has 
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to be established. It is also permissible for the State Government 
to direct the establishment of a panchayat in a local area having 
a population of less than 2,000. In accordance with this provision, 
(.’overnment has decided that a panchayat should be established in 
a village with a population of 1,000 and over if there is a spontane¬ 
ous demand for it from the villagers. In revenue villages with 
a population of less than 1,000, fifty residents of the village have to 
apply for the establishment of a panchayat before the setting up of 
one is considered by Government, There were 242 village pan- 
chayats in the Dharwar district on 31st March 1953. 
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The maximum number of members for a panchayat is fifteen and 
the minimum number seven. The members are to be elected on 
adult franchise. Till 26th January 1960 (i,e., till the expiration of 
ten years from the commencement of the Constitution of India), 
the State Government have been given power to reserve seats (in 
joint electorates) for the representation of women. Scheduled Castes 
and Scheduled Tribes. However, no seats may be reserved for 
the Scheduled Castes and Scheduled Tribes unless Government is 
of opinion that the reservation is necessary having regard to the 
population in the village of such castes and tribes. The term of 
ofiBce of panchayats is three years, which may be extended up to 
five years by the Collector when occasion demands. Every pancha¬ 
yat has to elect a sarpanch and a deputy sarpanch from among its 
members. The sarpanch presides over the panchayat and the 
executive power for the purpose of carrying out the provisions of 
the Panchayats Act and the resolutions passed by the panchayats 
vests in the sarpanch. Every panchayat has also to appoint a secre- 
tary, whose qualifications, powers, duties, remuneration and condi- 
hons of service (including disciplinary matters) are prescribed by 
Government. Government pays three-fourths of the salary and 
allowances of the secretary. 

Section 26 of the Village Panchayats Act lays down that so far as 
the village funds at its disposal will allow and subject to the general 
control of the District Local Board, it shall be the duty of a pancha¬ 
yat to make reasonable provision within the village in regard to 
the following matters 

(а) supply of water for domestic use; 

(б) cleansing of the public roads, drains, bunds, tanks and 
wells, etc .; 

(c) removing of obstructions and projections in public streets 
or places; 

(d) construction, maintenance and repair of pubKc roads, 
drains, bunds and bridges; 

(e) sanitation, conservancy and prevention and abatement of 
nuisances; 

(/) preservation and improvement of public health; 

(g) maintenance and regulation of the use of public buildings, 
grazing lands, forest lands, tanks and wells, vesting in or under 
the control of die panchayat; 

L-B Vf 2-39 
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(h) lighting of the village; 

(i) control of fairs, bazars, slaughter-houses and cart stands; 

(/) provision, maintenance and regulation of burning and burial 
grounds. 

Under section 26A of the Act, it is competent to a panchayat to 
make provision within the village in regard to the following among 
other matters 

(a) crop experiments; 

(b) construction and maintenance of slaughter-houses; 

(c) relief of the destitute and the sick; 

(d) improvement of agriculture; 

(e) co-operative farming; 

(f) improvement of cattle and their breeding and general care 
of the livestock; 

(g) establishment of granaries ; 

(h) village libraries and reading rooms; 

(t) promotion, improvement and encouragement of cottage 
industries; 

(/) construction and maintenance of public latrines; 

(k) establishment and maintenance of markets; 

(l) watch and ward of the village and the crops therein. 

Under section 28 of the Act, when sufficient funds for the purpose 
are placed at the disposal of the panchayat by the District Local 
Board, the panchayat is under an obligation to— 

(a) supervise the labour employed by the Board on works 
within the village; 

(b) supervise repairs to dharmnshalas; 

(c) manage and maintain cattle pounds; and 

(d) execute such works as are entrusted to it by the Board. 

Subject to such conditions as the State Government may impose, 
it is also’ competent to a panchayat to perform other administrative 
dudes including the distribution of irrigation water that may be 
assigned to it by the State Government after consultation with the 
District Local Board. 

Under section 89 of the Act, every panchayat is under an obliga¬ 
tion to levy a house tax and a tax on lands not subject to payment 
of agricultural assessment at rates prescribed by Government and it 
is competent to a panchayat to levy all or any of the following taxes 
or fees at such rates and in such manner and subject to such exemp¬ 
tions as may be prescribed by Government, namely,_ ^ 

(i) a pilgrim tax ; 

(ii) a tax on fairs, festivals and entertainment; 

(iii) a tax on sales of goods; 
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(iv) octroi; 

(v) a tax on marriages, adoptions and feasts; 

(vi) a tax on shops and hotels; 

(vii) a tax on premises where machinery is run by steam, oil, 
electric power, or manual labour for any trade or business and 
not for a domestic or agricultural purpose; 

(viii) a fee on markets and weekly bazars; 

(ix) a fee on cart stands; 

(x) a fee for supply of water from wells and tanks vesting in 
it for purposes other than domestic use. 

It is also laid down that every panchayat shall levy any one of 
the above taxes as may be prescribed by Government in regard to 
the panchayat. 

It is also competent to a panchayat to levy any other State tax 
which has been approved by the District Local Board and sanc¬ 
tioned by Government. 

Section 90 of the Act gives the District Local Board power to 
compel a panchayat to levy or increase any of the taxes or fees 
s])ecified if it appears to the board that the regular income of the 
panchayat falls below what is necessary for the proper discharge of 
the obligatory duties of> the panchayat. 

The State Government makes every year a grant to every pan- 
cliayat equivalent in amount to 15 per cent, of the ordinary land 
revenue or 25 per cent, of the local fund cess whichever is greater. 

Unlike other local self-governing units, every village panchayat 
is empowered to constitute a body called “ nyaya panchayat ” to try 
petty civil suits and criminal cases. The nyaya panchayat is 
composed of 6ve members elected by the panchayat at its first 
meeting out of its members. The nyaya panchayat elects its chair¬ 
man from amongst its members and its term of office is co-extensive 
with that of the panchayat. The State Government has power to 
remove any member of the nyaya panchayat for reasons of mis¬ 
conduct in the discharge of his duties, or of any disgraceful conduct, 
cr for neglect, refusal or incapacity in regard to the performance of 
his duties as a member of the nyaya panchayat. 

The Secretary of the village panchayat acts as the judicial clerk 
of the nyaya panchayat. Conviction by a nyaya panchayat is not 
deemed to be previous conviction for the purpose of the Indian 
Penal Code. 

Under Government notification No. 4514/4 ( 26) of the Home 
Department, dated 24th November 1942, 88 nyaya panchayats in 
the Dharwar district are invested with first stage powers, namely— 
{a) power to try suits of the nature described in sub-sections (1) 
and (2) of section 39 of the Village Panchayats Act; and 

(b) power to take cognisance of and try offences under 
sections 269, 277 and 283 of the Indian Penal Code and section 24 
of the Cattle Trespass Act and breaches of by-laws punishable 
under the Village Panchayats Act, 1933. 
u-B Vf 2--39a 
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Pleaders, vakils, etc., are not permitted to appear on behalf of 
any party to any suit or case. 

Appeals are allowed to the District Court in civil suits and to 
the Sessions Court in criminal cases. 

Powers of control over panchayats are given to the Collector and 
the District Local Board. Both of them have concurrent powers 
to call for information and to compel the panchayat to take into 
consideration any objection they have to any acts of the panchayat, 
either of commission or of omission, or any information which neces¬ 
sitates the commission of any act by the panchayat. They can also 
compel the panchayat to reduce the number of the staff maintained 
by it or the remuneration paid to them. In addition, the Collector 
has powers of suspension and prohibition in respect of the execu¬ 
tion of any order or resolution of a panchayat which, in his opinion, 
is likely to cause injury or annoyance to the public or to lead to 
a breach of the peace. In cases of emergency, the Collector may 
also provide for the execution of any work or the doing of any act 
which a panchayat is empowered to execute or do, and the 
immediate execution or doing of which is, in his opinion, necessary 
for the health or safety of the public, and may direct that the 
expenses shall be forthwith paid by the panchayat. 

The District Local Board is authorised to carry out each year the 
audit of the accounts of a panchayat and to forward a copy of the 
audit note to the Collector. If it appears to the Board that a pan¬ 
chayat has made default in the performance of its obligatory duties, 
it may order the duty to be performed within a specified period, 
and, if the duty is not performed within that period, the Board can 
appoint some person to perform it and direct that the expense be 
paid by the defaulting panchayat. 

The State Government also is given power to carry out at the 
cost of the panchayat any of the panchayat’s obligatory duties when 
it appears to it that the District Local Board has neglected to take 
action. The State Government has also powers, after consultation 
with the District Local Board, to dissolve or supersede a panchayat 
if, in its opinion, the panchayat had exceeded or abused its powers 
or made persistent default in the performance of its obligatory 
duties, or persistently disobeyed any of the orders of the Collector. 
If a panchayat is superseded, all the powers and duties of the pan¬ 
chayat will be exercised and performed by a person or persons 
appointed by the State Government. 


In pursuance of a resolution dated the 13th September 1950, 
Government has appointed in the Dharwar district a special’ 
officer of the grade of Mamlatdar for the development of village 
panchayats on sound and proper lines. This officer is authorised 
under section 95(3) of the Village Panchayats Act, to exercise the 
powers of a Collector and of a District Local Board under 
section 94^1) of the Act. Several duties have also been placed 
on this officer, and he is expected to do everything that is possible 
to popularize village local self-government and to make the work¬ 
ing of village panchayats really effective. He has to exercise 
supervision over the affairs of panchayats already established in the 
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district, recommend to the Collector the establishment of new CHAPTER 13. 

panchayats, tour round and explain to the panchayats the system — 

of panchayat administration, watch the actual working of the Administrative 

panchayats and give them guidance if their working is not proper, 

and persuade women to take active interest in the affairs of pan- GovEBNAmNx' 

chayats. He is directed to hold annual gatherings of members of village 

panchayats so that panchayats may become aware of the activities Panchayats. 

of one another. An annual report on the activities of panchayats 

has to be prepared by him and submitted to the Collector before 

the 15th of May and, within a fortnight thereafter, the Collector 

has to forward that report to the Government with his own 

remarks. 





CHAPTER 14-JUSTICE AND PEACE. 


chapter 14. 


The Judicial Department. 

The District Judge, Dharwar, is the highest judicial authority in 
the district and presides over the District Court. Under Article 233 
of the Constitution of India, appointments, postings and promotion 
of district judges* are to be made by the Governor in consultation 
with the High Court; and under Article 234, appointments of 

g ersons other than district judges to the judicial service f are made 
y the Governor in accordance wi'ith rules made by him after consul¬ 
tation with the State Public Service Commission and with the 
High Court. Under Article 235, the control over the District Court 
and the courts subordinate to it, including the posting and promo¬ 
tion of, and the grant of leave to, persons belonging to the judicial 
service and holding any post inferior to the post of district judge, 
is vested in the High Court. 


Justice and Peace. 
JUDICUL. 

District Judge, 


The District Court is the principal court of original jurisdiction Civil Courti, 
in the district, and it is also a court of appeal from all decrees and 
orders up to the value of Rs. 10,000 passed by the subordinate 
courts from which an appeal can be preferred. The District Judge 
exercises general control over all the civil courts and their establish¬ 
ment and inspects the proceedings of these courts. 

In addition to the District Court, there is located in Dharwar one 
other Court presided by an Assistant Judge. The Assistant Judge 
exercises both original and appellate jurisdiction. He can try original 
cases the value of which does not exceed Rs. 15,000. 

Subordinate to the District Judge are two cadres of Civil Judges, 

Junior Division and Senior Division. The jurisdiction of a Civil 
Judge (Junior Division) extends to all original suits and proceedings 
of a civil nature wherein the subject matter does not exceed Rs. 10,000 
in value, while that of a Civil Judge (Senior Division) extends to 
all original suits and proceedings of a civil nature irrespective of 


• Under Article 236 of the Constitution of India, the term " District Judge “ 
includes additional district judge, assistant district judge, chief judge of 
a small causes court, sessions judge, additional sessions judge and assistant 
sessions judge. 


f Article 236 of the Constitution of India, " judicial service ” is described as 
a service consisting exclusively of persons intended to fill the post of district 
judge and other civil judicial posts inferior to the post of district judge. 
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CHAPTER 14. ihe value of the subject-matter. Appeals in suits or proceedings 
— wherein the subject-matter does not exceed Rs. 10,000 in value are 

Justice and Peace, taken to the District Court, while in those wherein the subject- 
JuDiciAL. matter exceeds in value Rs. 10,000 are taken direct to the High 
Civil Courts. Court 

There are two' courts of Civil Judges one of Senior Division and 
one of Junior Division at Dharwar. Outside Dharwar, there are 
two courts of Civil Judges at Hubli, one of Senior Division and one 
of Junior Division; two courts of Civil Judges (Junior Division) 
at Gadag; one court of Civil Judge (Junior Division) at eacli of 
the following places, namelyHaveri, Ranebennur, Kundgol, 
Laxmeshwar, and Savanur. The civil courts of Laxmeshvar 
and Savanur are linked courts, presided over by one Civil Judge, 
Junior Division. The Civil Judges at Savanur, Laxmeshvar and 
Kundgol are also doing criminal work. 

Criminal Courts. The District Judge, Dharwar, is also the Sessions Judge of the 
district. The Sessions Judge tries criminal cases which are com¬ 
mitted to his court by the Judicial Magistrates after preliminary 
enquiry and hears appeals against the decisions of the subordinate 
magistrates. 

The Assistant Judge also exercises the powers of an Assistant 
Sessions Judge on the criminal side. And generally he is invested 
with powers of an Additional Sessions Judge. The Sessions Judge 
and Additional Sessions Judge may pass any sentence authorised 
by law, but any sentence of death passed by any such judge is 
subject to confirmation by the High Court. An Assistant Sessions 
Judge can pass any sentence authorised by law except a sentence 
of death or of transportation or imprisonment for a term exceeding 
seven years. 

The Bombay Separation of Judicial and Executive Functions Act 
(XXIII of 1951) has classified the magistracy of the State into two 
categories, viz., (1) Judicial Magistrates and (2) Executive Magis¬ 
trates. Judicial Magistrates are of the following classes :-(l) Pre¬ 
sidency Magistrates; (2) Magistrates of the First Class; (3) Magis¬ 
trates of the Second Class ; (4) Magistrates of the Third Class; and 
(5) Special Judicial Magistrates. ExecuUve Magistrates fall under 
the following classes :-(l) District Magistrates; (2) Sub-divisional 
Magistrates; (3) Taluka Magistrates; (4) Presidency Magistrates 
specially empowered by the State Government; and (5) Special 
Executive Magistrates. The State Government may, in consultla- 
tion with the High Court, direct any two or more Judicial Magis¬ 
trates in any place outside Greater Bombay to sit together as 
a bench and invest such bench with the powers of a Magistrate of 
the First, Second or Third Class. 

Presidency Magistrates work in Greater Bombay. Special Judi¬ 
cial Magistrates are appointed by the State Government in consul¬ 
tation with the High Court to try particular cases or classes of cases 
or cases generally in any local area. Special Executive Magistrates 
are appointed by the State Government for particular areas, or for 
the performance of particular functions. 
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All Judicial Magistrates and Benches of Judicial Magistrates are 
subordinate to the Sessions Judge who may from time to time make 
rules or give special orders as to the distribution of business 
among them. 

All Executive Magistrates are subordinate to the District Magis¬ 
trate. Their powers and functions are detailed in paragraphs Hl-A, 
IV, and V of schedule III of the Criminal Procedure Code. Appeals 
from orders requiring security for keeping the peace or for good 
behaviour, however, lie from Executive Magistrates to the Court of 
Sessions (section 406, Criminal Procedure Code). The State 
Government has power by notification to direct that.appeals from 
such orders made by a Magistrate other than the District Magistrate 
shall lie to' the District Magistrate and not to the Court of Session. 
Again, under section 406A of the Code any person aggrieved by an 
order refusing to accept or rejecting a surety under section 122 may 
appeal against such order, if made by a District Magistrate, to the 
Court of Session. Under section 435(4), the High Court is em¬ 
powered to call for and examine the record of any proceeding 
under section 143 (prohibition of repetition of nuisance), 144 
(temporary order in urgent cases of nuisance or apprehended 
danger), and 145 (procedure where dispute as to immoveable pro¬ 
perty is likely to cause breach of the peace), even though such 
proceeding was before an Executive Magistrate. 

The ordinary powers of the Magistrates of the Third, Second and 
First Class are detailed in Schedule III, parts I, II and III respec¬ 
tively of the Criminal Procedure Code (Act V of 1898). They 
may be invested with additional powers by the State Government 
in consultation with the High Court, and these additional powers 
are detailed in Schedule IV of the Code. They are competent to 
pass the following sentences : 

(a) Magistrate of the First (1) Imprisonment for a term 
Class. not exceeding 2 years, 

including such solitary 


CHAPTER 14. 

Justice and Peace. 

Judicial. 
Criminal Courts. 


confinement as is autho¬ 
rised by law. 


(2) Fine not exceeding 

Es. 1,000. 

(3) Whipping. 

(b) Magistrates oftheSecoPd (1) Imprisonment for a term 
Class. not exceeding 6 months, 

including such solitary 
confinement as is autho¬ 


rised by law. 

(2) Fine not exceeding 
Rs. 200. 


(c) Magistrates of the Third (1) Imprisonment for a term 
Class. hot exceeding one 

month. 

(2) Fine not exceeding 
Rs. 50. 


The Bombay Separation of Judicial and Executive Functions Act 
came into force o'n the 1st July 1953. Now there are in all 10 
Resident Magistrates in Dharwar District: 2 at Dharwar, 3 at 
Hubli; 3 at Gadag; 1 at Haveri and 1 at Ranebennur. The first 
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CHAPTER 14. Additional Resident Magistrate, Hubli, sits for 8 days in a montii 

__ at Kalghatgi to try cases of the Kalghatgi taluka and the second 

Justice and Peace. Additional Resident Magistrate, Hubli, sits at Navalgund for 14 days 
Judicial. in a month to try cases of the Navalgund taluka. Similarly, the first 
Criminal Courts. Additional Resident Magistrate, Cadag, sits at Ron for 14 days in 
a month to try cases of the Ron taluka and the second Additional 
Resident Magistrate, Gadag, sits for 8 days in a month at Mundargi 
to try cases of the Mundargi Mahal. The Resident Magistrate, 
Haveri, sits for 14 days in a month at Hangal to try cases of the 
Hangal taluka and the Resident Magistrate, Ranebennur, sits for 
14 days in a month at Ilirekerur to dispose of the cases of the 
llirekerur taluka. 


The civil courts of Savanur and Laxmeshvar are linked, and one 
Judge presides over the two courts. He holds his court for 14 days 
in Laxmeshvar and for the rest of the month in Savanur. He does 
also the criminal work of both the talukas under his jurisdiction. 
The Civil Judge, Kundgol, disposes of all the criminal work of 
Kundgol Mahal. 

Other Law The following are the other law officers of Government function- 
OlBcers. ing in Dharwar District 

District Government Pleader and Public Prosecutor; 

Assistant Government Pleader; 

First Assistant Public Prosecutor; 

Second Assistant Public Prosecutor; 

Two Honorary Assistants to the District Government Pleader 
and Public Prosecutor; and 

Sub-Government Pleaders, one at each of the following places, 
viz., Haveri, Hubli, Kundgol, Laxmeshwar, Ranebennur, Gadag 
and Savanur. 

Number of legal In December 1952, there were practising in the various civil 
practitioners. courts in the district 18 advocates, 325 pleaders and 7 sanadi 
pleaders. 

Nyaya panchayats. Under the Bombay Village Panchayats Act (VI of 1933), nyaya 
panchayats have been foi-med in a number of villages and these 
institutions are empowered to' try petty civil suits and criminal 
cases. Tlie constitution and powers of the panchayats are detailed 
in Chapter VI, sections 37 to 58-A, of the Bombay Village Pan¬ 
chayats Act, 1933. An appeal lies to the District Court against 
a decree passed by a nyaya panchayat in any suit and to the 
Sessions Court against any order in any case. 

Statistics of In Dharwar District, in the various civil courts, 2,830 suits were 
Civil Courts. pending at the end of the year 1951. In the year 1952, 2,622 suits 
were instituted ; 3,025 suits were disposed of; and 2,655 suits were 
pending at the end of the year. Of the 2,622 suits instituted, 1,154 
were either for money or moveable property; 571 were of value 
not exceeding Rs. 100; 1,312 were of value above Rs. 100 but not 
exceeding Rs. 1,000 ; 307 were of value above Rs. 1,000 but not 
exceeding Rs. 5,000; and 110 of value above Rs. 5,000. The total 
value of the suits instituted was Rs. 26,31,875. 
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Out of the 3,025 suits disposed of, 850 were disposed of without CHAPTER 14. 
trial; 305 ex-parle ; 118 on admission of claims ; 471 by compromise ; — 

1,253 after full trial; 21 by transfer; and 7 by reference to Justice and Peace, 
arbitration. f 

There were 827 appeals (including Miscellaneous and Debt courts. 

Adjustment Board appeals) pending at the end of the year 1951. 

During the year 1952, 714 appeals were instituted, 879 were 
disposed of; 682 appeals were pending at the end of the year. 

Of the 879 appeals disposed of during the year 1952, 162 were 
either dismissed or not prosecuted; 447 confinned; 100 modified; 

122 reversed and 48 remanded for re-trial. 


In the year 1952, there were 17,299 ofiences reported in the Statistics of 
criminal courts of the Dharwar District. Persons under trial Criui'uid Courts, 
numbered 23,874 ; persons whose cases were disposed of 15,863 ; 
persons discharged or acquitted 3,956 ; persons convicted 11,889; 
persons committed to sessions or referred to higher tribunals 189; 
persons died or escaped or transferred to another State 15. Five 
were sentenced to death, 3 to transportation or penal servitude, 1,770 
to imprisonment and 10,030 to fine, and 568 were asked to give 
security. 

During the year 1952, in the Sessions Court 56 offences were Statistics of 
reported, 186 persons were under trial. Cases of 156 persons were Sessions Courts, 
disposed of during the year, 117 persons were acquitted or dis¬ 
charged, 39 persons were convicted. Three hundred and forty- 
eight (348) persons were committed to Sessions, 159 persons were 
tried in the Sessions Court, of whom 117 were acquitted and 42 
convicted, of whom 3 were awarded death sentence, 3 transporta¬ 
tion for life and 35 were imprisoned. Out of these 35 one was 
ordered to give security. 

The following are the figures showing the revenue and expendi- Revenue and 
ture of the Judicial department in Dharwar District for the Expenditure, 
year 1952-53 


Revenue. 

(1) Sale proceeds of unclaimed and 

escheated property. 

(2) Fines by Civil and Sessions Courts .. 

(3) Cash receipts of record rooms 

(4) Miscellaneous receipts 

Total .. 

Expenditure, 

( 1) Pay of officers 

(2) Pay of establishment 

(3) Pay of process serving establishment .. 

(4) Travelling allowance 

(5) House rent allowance 

(6) Dearness allowance 

(7) Contingencies 


Total ,. 


Rs. 

a. 

P. 

5,745 

0 

0 

24 

0 

0 

5,769 

0 

0 


Rs. 

a. 


1,02,527 

0 

0 

2,03,959 

8 

0 

35,207 

7 

0 

3,059 

7 

0 

3,023 

10 

0 

1,56,878 

6 

0 

3,500 

0 

0 

5,08,155 

6 

0 
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The Police Depaktment. 


Justice and Peace. 

Police. primary functions of the police are the prevention and 

detection of crime; the maintenance of order; the apprehension of 
offenders; escorting and guarding prisoners, treasure or private or 
public property of which they may be placed in charge; and the 
prosecution of criminals. They have, however, various other duties 
to perform, of which some, such as control of traffic, censorship of 
plays and other performances, service of summonses in criminal 
cases and destruction of stray dogs are imposed upon them by law, 
and others, such as aid to refugees and pilgrims and passport and 
naturalisation enquiries, are entrusted to them for administrative 
reasons. 


Organization. Under section 17(J) of the Bombay Police Act (XXII of 1951), 
the District Superintendent and the police force of a district are 
under the control of the District Magistrate of the district. While 
all questions of policy and of the administration of law within the 
district are for the District Magistrate’s decision, it is the province 
of the Inspector-General of Police of Bombay State to watcb over 
the recruitment, education, housing and equipment of the police 
and so to regulate their internal organisation and their methods of 
working as to render them the most efficient instrument possible 
for the use of the District Magistrate in the safeguarding of his 
charge. 


Under the Inspector-General of Police are three Deputy Inspectors 
General of Police, each in charge of one of the following divisions ; 
(1) Northern Range, (2) Southern Range and (3) Criminal Investi¬ 
gation Department. Below these officers are the District Superin¬ 
tendents of Police in charge of districts. Under the law as it 
stands at present, the Superintendent of Police is an assistant of 
the District Magistrate for police purposes, although in matters 
falling within the jurisdiction of the Inspector-General of Police he 
is subject to the general control and direction of the superior police 
officers. In short, while the district police forces are under the 
Inspector-General of Police for the sake of administrative control, 
the force in each district is under the working control of the 
District Magistrate. 


The District Superintendent of Police, Dharwar, is the executive 
head of the police force of the district. The district is divided into 
two sub-divisions. Northern and Southern, each in charge of a Sub- 
Divisional Police Officer. There is one Assistant Superintendent of 
Police. He holds the charge of the Sub-Divisional Police OfiScer, 
Southern Sub-Division. In addition to the Police Headquarters at 
Dharwar, there are in the district 28 police stations and 26 outposts 
under them. Out of the 28 police stations 4 are town police 
stations, viz. Dharwar, Hubli Town, Hubli Suburban and Gadag, 
12 taluka police stations, 4 mahal police stations and 8 sub-police 
stations. 
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The original strength of the district police, which was 974 came 
up to 1,278 by 1942, and by 1948, it had risen to 1,600. In 1952, 
the composition of the force was as follows 


Superintendent of Police 
Deputy Superintendents 
Inspectors 
Sub-Inspectors 
Unarmed Head Constables 
Armed Head Constables 
Unarmed Constables .. 
Armed Constables 


1 

2 

4 

42 

193 

105 

679 

546 


CHAPTER 14. 

Justice and Peace. 
Police, 
Strength. 


That is to say, 49 officers and 1,523 men. 


The following temporary strength had been sanctioned for various 
extra duties 


Extra duties. 

Head 

Wire¬ 

less 

Opera¬ 

tors. 

Wire¬ 

less 

Opera¬ 

tors. 

1 

Ins¬ 

pectors. 

'Sub-i 
Ins¬ 
pectors. . 

Head 

tal 

Cons- 

llCi . 

Const 

ables. 


Arm¬ 
ed. 1 

Un¬ 

armed. 

Arm¬ 

ed. 

Un¬ 

armed. 

1 . 

Prohibition ...^ 




6 


10 

3 

62 

2, 

Enforcement of food 
control measures. 

... 

1 


... 



19 

... 

19 

3. 

Anti-corruption 



1 

1 


2 


1 ® 


... 





... 


4. 

For additional Sub¬ 
division police sta¬ 
tions and outposts, 
etc. 

•** 

1 

»»» 

2 

7 

16 

16 

37 

6. 

Mess Managers 

... 

... 



... 

1 


... 

6. 

Wireless Grid 

1 

2 





... 

... 

7. 

Village Defence 




1 


13 

... 


8. 

Motor Transport ... 

... 


1 


1 


18 

... 



1 

2 

1 

10 

1 S 

61 

37 

120 


In addition there were two' temporary fitters for Motor Transport. 

The total strength, both permanent and temporary, was 60 officers 
and 1,752 men. 

The annual cost of the district police for 1952-53 was Rs. 21,25.901. 
The total strength of the police worked out at one policeman to 
2-95 sq. miles and 883-69 persons. 
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CHAPTER 14. The District Superintendent of Police, who is the executive head 
— of the police force, is invested with the direction and control of 

Justice and Peace, the police under the command and control of the District Magis- 
PoLicE. trate. His primary duties are to keep the force under his control 
Regular Duties, properly trained, elDcient and contented, and to ensure, by constant 
supervision, that the prevention, investigation and detection of 
crime in his district are properly and efficiently dealt with by the 
force. 

The Sub-Divisional Police Officers in charge of Sub-divisions, 
who may be either Assistant Superintendents or Deputy Superin¬ 
tendents, are responsible for all crime work in their charges. Under 
the general orders of the Superintendent, they are responsible for 
the efficiency and discipline of the officers and men in their 
divisions and have to hold detailed inspections of police stations and 
outposts in their charges at regular intervals. 

The Inspectors are practically entirely employed on crime work 
and supervision of bad characters and gangs in their sub-divisions. 
They are also utilised for supervising and co-ordinating the crime 
work of the different police stations in their sub-divisions. 

There is a Home Police Inspector at the district head-quarters, 
Dharwar. He is the Office Superintendent with duties somewhat 
different to those of a Divisional Inspector. He supervises the 
work of the Head Police Office, the Town and the Head-quarters 
Police during the absence of the District Superintendent and Sub- 
Divisional Police Officers and does all the routine work in the Head 
Police Office for the District Superintendent. 

The Subi-Inspector of Police is the officer-in-charge of the police 
station. He is resiDonsible in his charge for the prevention and 
detection of crime, and for seeing that the orders of his superiors 
are carried out and the discipline of the police under him is 
properly maintained. 

Head constables are subject to the orders of the Sub-Inspectors 
placed over them and of the superior officers of the police force. 
They are to report to the Sub-Inspector all crimes in their beats 
and also to assist him in the investigation and detection of crime. 
When in charge of a particular post or circle of villages, the head 
constable acts in all police matters in concert with the heads of the 
village police. When attached to the police station, he holds the 
charge in the absence of the Sub-Inspector and looks to all routine 
work including investigation of crime. 

The constables perform such duties as they may be ordered by 
the head constables and superior police officers to perform. 

Recruitment. Appointment of Assistant Superintendents of Police are made by 
the Government of India on the. recommendation of the Union 
Public Service Commission. Before being posted to regular duty 
they are trained in the Central Police Training College, Mount Abu. 
The Deputy Superintendents of Police are appointed by the Bombay 
Government, 70 per cent, by promotion of meritorious officers from 
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the lower ranks of the Distriet Police force, and 30 per cent, by CHAPTER 14. 
direct recruitment. Direct recruits are, on recruitment, attached to — 

the Police Training School, Nasik. After completion of their train- and Peace, 

ing, these officers are attached to districts for practical training for Police. 
a period of one year prior to their confirmation. ' 

Inspectors of Police are appointed by the Inspector General of 
Police. Appointments are, as a rule, made by promotion of Sub- 
Inspectors, direct appointments being very rare. 

Recruitment of Sub-Inspectors is made by the Inspector General 
of PoHce both by promotion of officers from the lower ranks of 
the district police force and by direct recruitment. Candidates for 
direct recruitment may be either from outside the police or from 
the Police Department. These candidates are, in the first instance, 
selected for training in the Police Training School, Nasik, as Sub- 
Inspectors. The selection is made by the Inspector General of 
Police assisted by a committee of Deputy Inspectors General and 
the Principal, Police Training School, Nasik. 

The police constables are recruited directly, and the head con¬ 
stables generally from the ranks of constables. However, to attract 
better men, recruitment of head constables is made direct from 
duly qualified candidates up to one-third of the vacancies. 

Among the 60 officers and 1,752 men in the Dharwar district Literacy, 
there was no one illiterate in 1952. 

Tlie armament of the Dharwar district police in 1952 consisted Armament, 
of 10 carbine machine guns, 817 rifles (-33 bore), 574 muskets of 
•410 bore, and 74 revolvers (39-'455 and 35~'38). In addition to 
these the Home Guards of the district had been allotted 100 Italian 
rifles, 30 rifles (-303), 23 revolvers (-455) and 200 muskets (-410). 

The district had (in 1952) a fleet of 14 motor vehicles, including 
a motor cycle and 2 vehicles allotted for prohibition work. 

The Wireless Grid had a static wireless station with 3 receivers, 
and 2 transmitters. 

The whole strength of the armed police is provided with -303 
rifles and the squad of 30 men trained with carbine machine guns. 

There is a special armed police, called the State Reserve Consta- State Reserve 
bulary, stationed at Belgaum, consisting of 1,000 personnel, includ- Constabulary, 
ing officers and men. This group, with two other similar groups 
located at Dhond and Baroda and another group of 2,000 located 
in Greater Bombay, is meant to make the State self-sufficient in 
respect of internal security. This force is highly trained and mobile 
and is provided with wireless sets and motor transport. 

There is an Anti-Corruption Branch of the Police Department Anti-Corruption, 
working under the Additional Assistant to the Inspector General of 
Police. Its organisation is not districtwise but for the whole State. 

There is a branch of this organisation at Dharwar, under an 
Inspector whose jurisdiction covers Dharwar, Bijapur and Karwar. 

One Sub-Inspector, two head constables and two constables work 
under him in Dharwar. 
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Justice and Peace. 
Police. 

Railway Police. 


Figures of Crime. 


Prosecuting staff 
and piosecutions. 


The railway running through the district is under the charge of 
a Superintendent of Police, who has a Sub-Divisional Officer to 
assist him. His charge, however, covers the Central and Southern 
Railways running through the whole State. The Superintendent is 
under the general control of the Range Deputy Inspector General of 
Police and the Inspector General of Police. He must, however, 
obey the instructions of the General Manager of the Railways, but 
may appeal to the Inspector General afterwards, if appeal, in his 
opinion, is necessary. 

In 1952 the following were the figures of crime in the Dharwar 
district 

(a) Total number of non-cognizable crime 5,162 

(b) Total number of cognizable cases reported to' 

the Police .. .. .. 5,891 

(c) Total number of cognizable cases dealt with 

by Magistrates .. .. ., 1,724 

The follotving figures represented the variations in crime during 
the quinquennium 1948-52 



ms. 

1049. 

1950 . 

1951. 

1953. 

(a) Non-cognizable orimo 

7,121 

6,611 

3,960 

4,261 

6,162 

(6) Police cognizable crime 

, 3,239 

4,198 

3,882 

4,039 

6,891 

(c) Reported cognizable crime , 

, Not avail¬ 
able. 

4,419 

4,478 

4,473 

6,373 

(d) Magisterial cognizable Not avail- 

crime, able. 

221 

696 

434 

482 


Real serious crime, including (1) murders and cognate crime, 
(2) dacoities, (3) robberies, (4) house-breaking and thefts, 
(5) thefts including cattle thefts, (6) receiving stolen property and 
(7) rioting, varied as follows from 1943 to 1952 


1943 

73 

1947 

88 

1951 ... 112 

1944 

62 

1948 

117 

1962 ... 94 

1946 . 

66 

1949 

93 


1946 

92 

1950 

87 


Incidence of cognizable crime per 
follows during the years (1943-52) 

thousand persons varied 

1943 

.. 1-474 

1947 

... 4-431 

1961 ... 2-606 

1944 

.. 1-353 

1948 

... 3-004 

1062 ... 3-738 

1946 

.. 1-989 

1949 

... 3-122 


1946 

.. 3-222 

1960 

... 2-894 



In 1952 the prosecuting staff in the district consisted of one 
Senior Police Prosecutor and 11 Police Prosecutors. The total 
number of cases conducted by the prosecuting staff in 1952 was 
2,856, out of which 1,408 ended in conviction. In the same year the 
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total number ot cases conducted by the executive stall (I and II 
Grade Jamadars) was 1,583, out of which 890 ended in conviction. 
Jamadars are non-gazetted officers of the Police Force. They hold 
the rank of I or II Grade Head Constables. 

Besides there is a Prosecutor Law Instructor for instructing 
recruits at Dharwar Headquarters. 

In the Anti-Corruption Branch, in 1952, 26 cases were reported to 
the Branch. Out of these, one case of corruption was sent up for 
trial which ended in acquittal. Twenty-four other cases were sent 
up, of which 11 ended in conviction and 2 in acquittal and 11 were 
pending trial. The remaining one case was departmentally 
dealt with. 

Of the total strength of 1,752 policemen (permanent and tempo¬ 
rary), 819 were housed in Government quarters. Of the 52 Sub- 
Inspectors, 17 were provided with Government quarters. 

There is a part-time police dispensary at the Police Headquarters 
at Dharwar with a part-time Government doctor. 

A dairy farm, a poultry farm, carpentry, sewing and spinning 
classes, and a provision store have been w'orking at the Dharwar 
Police Headquarters to promote the welfare of the police and their 
families. A police mess and canteen was .started in 1946 at the 
Police Headquarters to cater to the needs of recruits in respect of 
food and light refreshments. 

The stipendiary police of the district is helped by the village 
police. Under the Bombay Village Police Act (VIII of 1867), the 
control of the village police vests in the District Magistrate and not 
in the District Superintendent of Police. The District Magistrate 
may, however, delegate any of his authority to the District Superin¬ 
tendent of Police. There are 1,333 villages in the district. Each 
village or group of villages has a police patil. The police patil is 
required to collect information regartling suspicious looking 
strangers and send it to the police station. He has to keep a strict 
watch over the movements of notoriously bad characters under sur¬ 
veillance of the police. When the patrolling police goes to the 
village, he has to give all the information he possesses about events 
in the village. It is the duty of the village police patil to render 
assistance to any siek traveller and maintain law and order in the 
village. In 1952, the number of village police including the police 
patil, and 70 toalikars, i.e. shet sanadies attached to the police 
stations, was 3,458. The walikars who' were attached to the five 
important and big police stations (Dharwar, Hubli, Hubli Subur¬ 
ban, Gadag and Ranebennur) rendered valuable assistance to the 
police in the prevention and detection of crime, night rounds and 
the like. In the same year, the village police rendered assistance to 
the district pohee in 52 cases. 

In charge of the Home Guards organisation in the State is the 
Commandant General, and under him are Commandants in each 
district who control the district staff, The appointments of the 
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CHAPTER 14. Commandant General and Commandants are made by the Govern- 
— ment from among suitable non-official gentlemen, and the posts are 

Justice and Peace, purely honorary, carrying no remuneration. The organisation is 
Police. non-political and non-communal. All members have, on enrolment. 
Home Guards, ^ pledge to the effect that they will well and truly serve the 

Government of Bombay without fear or affection, mahee or ill-will, 
or communal or political bias, and will assist to the best of their 
ability in the maintenance of peace and prevention of crime against 
person and propei'ty. Any person who is between the ages of 20 
and 50 and has studied up to standard IV in any of the regional 
languages is eligible for enrolment. 

The Home Guards are trained in squad drill, lathi drill, use of 
arms, control of traffic, elementary law, mob-fighting, unarmed 
combat and guard and escort drill. They are also trained in first 
aid and fire-fighting. They are encouraged to take up social work. 
When called out on duty, they enjoy the same powers, privileges and 
protection as an officer of the police force appointed under any 
Act for the time being in force. Their functions consist mainly of 
guarding public buildings, jpatrolling for the prevention of crime 
and assisting the police in their ordinary duties. They are issued 
with uniforms and are paid a duty allowance of Rs. 2-8-0 per diem 
whenever they are called out on duty. They are given a washing 
allowance of Re. 1 per mensem each. 

The Dharwar District Home Guards unit was started on 1st 
October, 1947. The organisation in the district now (1953) consists 
of a Gommandant, the Second in Command, the District Quarter¬ 
master, a Staff Officer in charge of training and a Staff Officer in 
charge of Prohibition. Home Guard centres have been opened at 
15 places in the district, each under a taluka commandant. The 


places are 




1. Annigeri. 

6. Hubli. 

11. 

Navalgund. 

2. Dharwar. 

7. Kalghatgi. 

12. 

Ranebennur. 

3. Gadag. 

8. Laxmeshwar. 

13. 

Ron. 

4. Hangal. 

9. Mundargi. 

14. 

Savanur. 

5. Haveri. 

10. Nargund. 

15. 

Shiggaon. 

The total strength 

is 791. 



Village Defence In addition there 

are Village Defence 

Parties. 

The scheme is 


Parties. modelled on the ancient system of Gav Senas, under which at the 
beat of a drum the villagers used to collect with weapons and help 
one another against outside aggression. 

Each village defence organisation is under an officer known as 
the Kotwal. At the head of the organisation in the taluka is the 
“Assistant Village Defence Officer”, who’ is usually a police head 
constable of HI grade in charge of the taluka. The Village Defence 
Parties are under the supervision of a police officer of the rank of 
a Sub-Inspector of Police called Village Defence Officer. The 
District Superintendent of Police is in charge of the whole organi¬ 
sation in the district. The Village Defence Officer is assisted by 
g “Joint Village Defence Officer" who 1$ always a non-official 
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Similarly, the “ Assistant Village Defence Officer ” is assisted by a non- CHAPTER 14. 
official “ Joint Assistant Village Defence Officer.” The non-official 
officers perform purely honorary service and receive no remunera-■’ pq^ice 
tion. They are appointed by the District Superintendent of Police yjjiggg Defence 
and are subordinate to him. Parties. 

Every able-bodied villager between the ages of 20 and 50 is 
eligible for membership of a party, provided he is recommended by 
the Kotwal and other officers. The training given to members of 
the Village Defence Parties is not as intensive as that given to the 
members of the Home. Guard units. They are, however, instructed 
in the use of arms, drill and lathi drill and are trained to gather at 
a given place at the beat of a drum, with available weapons and to 
defend themselves. No uniforms are issued to them but whistles 
and arm bands are given. Unlike the Home Guards they do not 
exercise any powers. They are mere citizens helping one another 
to defend themselves. 

In 1952 in the Dharwar district there were village defence parties 
organised in 1352 villages, including hamlets, and they had a total 
strength of 57,231. The non-official Joint Village Defence Officer of 
the District is assisted by one Sub-Inspector of Police (Village 
Defence Officer) and 13 head constables (Assistant Village Defence 
Officers) in organising and running the parties. 


The Jail Depabtment. 

There is no Distbict Prison in the Dharwar district. Prisoners Jails. 
sentenced to imprisonment for more than one month are transferred Location of Jails, 
to the Belgaum Central Prison to serve out their sentences, and 
those sentenced for one month or less are retained in the sub-jails. 

There are 14 sub-jails in the district, in addition to the two sub-jails 
in the Dharwar town (one situated in the Mamlatdar’s Office com¬ 
pound, and the other in the Borstal School premises), and they are 
located at the following taluka headquarters, viz. 


Gadag, 

Mundargi, 

Hangal, 

Nargund, 

Haveri, 

Navalgund, 

Hirekerur, 

Ranebennur, 

Hubli, 

Ron, 

Kalghatgi, 

Shiggaon, and 

Kundgol, 

Shirhatti. 


Of the two sub-jails in Dharwar the one situated in the Mam¬ 
latdar’s office compound is in charge of the Mamlatdar, Dharwar, 
and the other in the Borstal School premises is in charge of the 
Governor, Borstal School. The sub-jails at the taluka headquarters 
are in charge of part-time Superintendents from the Revenue 
Department (usually Mamlatdars). The guarding of all these jails 
is done entirely by the Police Department. The number of the 
guarding establishment ranges from 4 to 12 according to the require¬ 
ments of each sub-jail, 
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There are also' 24 police 
namely 

Adur, 

Annigeri, 

Byadgi, 

Dharwar Taluka, 
Dharwar Town, 
Gajendragad, 

Gadag Taluka, 

Guttal, 

Hansbhavi, 

Hangal Taluka, 

Haveri Taluka, 
Hirekerur, 


located at the following places, 

Hubli Town, 

Kalghatgi, 

Kundgol, 

Mugod, 

Mundargi, 

Nargund, 

Ranebennur, 

Ron, 

Savanur, 

Shiggaon, 

Shirhatti, and 
Tadas. 


lock-ups 


Borstal School. jjj the Dharwar town is situated the only Borstal School for the 
whole of the Bombay State. This institution was started in 1931, 
following the enactment of the Bombay Borstal Schools Act (XVIII 
of 1929). 

“Borstal School”, as defined in section 3(fl) of the Act, means 
a place In which young offenders, while detained in pursuance of 
the Act, are given such industrial training and other instruction and 
are subjected to such disciplinary and moral influences as will 
conduce to their reformation and the prevention of crime. Only 
male offenders (boys) are detained in this institution. They are 
between the ages of 16 and 21 years and are from all the districts 
in the State. 

The Inspector-General of Prisons exercises, subject to the orders 
of the State Government, general control and superintendence of the 
Borstal School. The institution is in charge of a “Governor” who 
usually belongs to the rank of Superintendent of District Prisons. 
Under him are a Deputy Governor belonging to the rank of Jailor 
(Group I or Group II) and two additional Deputy Governors 
belonging to the rank of Jailor (Group II or Group III). Besides 
the clerical staff, there are eight House Masters and Teachers, 48 
Supervisory Staff (including a Chief Supervisor), two nursing 
orderlies, a Medical Officer belonging to Bombay Medical Service 
(Class III), a compounder, and nine Technical Instructors. The 
Civil Surgeon of the Dharwar district is the Medical Officer of 
the School. 


The school has accommodation for 549 lads. 

Admissions, releases and daily average number of inmates for the 
three years 1950-52, were as follows 


Year. 

Admission. 

Releases. 

Daily Average. 

1950 

.. 170 

183 

327 

1951 

.. 139 

164 

287 

1952 

143 

188 

272 
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Lads who are illiterate or have not studied up to the Third CHAPTER 14. 
Primary Standard before they are admitted into the school attend — 

literacy clases (i.e. primary classes I, II and III). The languages I^s^ice and Peace, 
taught are Marathi, Gujerati, Kannada and Urdu. The Deputy i 

Educational Inspector, Dharwar Division, takes an annual examina- ^ c oo, 
tion of the lads in order to ascertain their attainments in literacy. 

The Technical Instructors train the lads in various trades, e.g. 
carpentry, polishing, lathework, weaving, smithy, cane-work, tailoring, 
agriculture, poultry-farming, laundry, and masonry. By the time 
a lad is released from the school he becomes an average worker in 
the trade to which he is trained. Boys from the villages are given 
intensive training in dry-farming and in growing vegetables. The 
school has also a small flower-garden in which some lads are trained 
in mali work. 

Physical training is a part of the daily routine. There are parades 
and games on alternate days. The House Masters take keen 
interest in the recreational activities of the lads. The lads arrange 
matches and tournaments among themselves, and they also take 
part in public tournaments in which tliey play matches with local 
schools, colleges and private teams. Besides, there are the annual 
School sports. One House Master is in charge of scouting. The 
school has a band and the lads are trained by one of the 
Supervisors. 

Under the Borstal Schools Act, the lads, when they have finished 
a certain period of residence in the Borstal School and acquired 
some proficiency in a trade, are released under a licence to live 
in their homes or in after-care hostels (run by non-official agencies) 
under supervision. The statistics of releases show that only 10 per 
cent, of the lads commit offences and the licence has to be revoked 
in their, cases, that is to say only 10 per cent, are failures. 

The school is maintained entirely by Government. The grpss 
cost of maintenance for the year 1952 was Bs. 1,80,322. The aver¬ 
age expenditure per lad was Rs. 662-15-1, excluding supplies from 
the garden, and Rs. 693-4-5, including the cost of supplies from 
the garden. The establishment cost was Rs. 91,686 and cost of 
diet Rs. 56,020, The profit from the school factories was Rs. 6,517 
and garden realizations amounted to Rs. 14,000. 

There is a Statutory Visiting Committee consisting of 11 mem¬ 
bers, of whom 7 are officials (viz., the District Magistrate, Dharwar; 
the Chief Inspector of Certified Schools, Poona; the Medical Officer 
of the School; the District Judge, Dharwar; the Educational 
Inspector, Dharwar; the District Superintendent of Police, Dhar¬ 
war; the Governor, Borstal School; and 4 non-officials, The latter 
are nominated by the State Government from among the non¬ 
official members of the District Committee of the District Probation 
and After-care Association, Dharwar. The District Magistrate is 
the chairman. Each member of the Committee generally visits the 
school once every month, and a meeting of the committee is held 
once every quarter. Every member inspects the school regarding 
general complaints, discipline, reformative measures, release of 
inmates, etc. 
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In Bombay State there are five pieces of social legislation the 
aim of three of which is to protect children and to prevent juveniles, 
adolescents and young adults from becoming habitual criminals. 
The latter three are (1) the Bombay Children Act (LXXI of 1948) ; 
(2) the Bombay Borstal Schools Act (XVIII of 1929) ; and (3) the 
Bombay Probation of Offenders Act (XIX of 1939). The remain¬ 
ing two are the Bombay Beggars Act (XXIH of 1945), for preven¬ 
tion of begging and the Bombay Habitual Offenders’ Restriction 
Act (LI of 1947), dealing with prevention of crime and treatment of 
offenders. While the Children Act deals with children below 16 
years of age, the Borstal Schools Act is applied to adolescents 
between 16 and 21, and the Probation of Offenders Act provides 
for offenders of any age, especially those between 21 and 25 and 
those who have not committed offences punishable with death or 
transportation for life. 


Children Act. The Bombay Children Act consolidates all previous laws relating 
to the custody, protection, treatment and rehabilitation of children 
and youthful offenders and also for the ti'ial of youthful offenders. 
It gives protection to four principal classes of children, viz,, 
(1) those who are neglected, destitute or living in immoral 
surroundings, and tliose in moral danger; (2) uncontrollable 
children who have been reported as such by their parents; 
(3) children, especially female children, who have been used for 
begging and other purposes by mercenary persons ; and (4) young 
delinquents who either in the company or at the instigation of 
older persons or by themselves have committed offences under the 
various laws of the land. Such children are taken charge of either 
by the police or by officers known as “ probation officers ” and in 
most cases are kept in “ remand homes ”. A remand home is 
primarily meant as a place where a child can be safely accommo¬ 
dated during the period its case is being considered and it is also 
meant to be a centre where a child’s character and behaviour can 
be minutely observed and its needs fully provided for by wise 
and careful consideration. After enquiries regarding their home 
conditions and antecedents have been completed, they are placed 
before special courts known as “Juvenile courts” and dealt with 
according to the provisions of the Children Act. If the home 
conditions are found to be satisfactory, and if what is needed is 
only friendly guidance and supervision, then the children are 
restored to their parents and placed under the supervision of 
a trained probation officer. If the home conditions are unwhole¬ 
some and uncongenial the children are committed to institutions 
known as “ certified schools ” or “ fit person ” institutions. “ Fit 
Person ” includes any association established for the reception or 
protection of children. At these schools or institutions the children 
receive training according to their individual aptitudes, in carpentry, 
smithy, book-binding, tailoring, agriculture, poultry-farming, goat¬ 
rearing, gardening, cane-work, knitting, etc. Youthful offenders, 
when implicated in any offence along with adult offenders, have to 
bo tried separately in juvenile courts without the paraphernalia of 
criminal courts. The technique employed in juvenile courts is 
entirely different from that in adult courts. Penal terms are avoided 
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and even the word “ punishment ” has been dropped from the CHAPTER 14. 
enactment in describing the treatment to be meted out. The — 
children are regarded only as victims of circumstances or of adults. Justice and Peace. 

Juveniles and 

Adolescent criminals coming under the Borstal Schools Act are 
sent for detention and training in the Borstal School, Dharwar. 

Factory work and agriculture form two main heads of vocational 
training. Weaving, manufacture of furniture and stationery, and 
smithy are some of the other vocations taught. The adolescents 
sent to this school are given such individual training and other 
instruction and are subjected to such disciplinary and moral influ¬ 
ences as will conduce to their reformation. However, boys found 
to' be too incorrigible or unsociable to be kept in the Borstal School 
are transferred to the Juvenile Section of the Prison at Yeravda. 

Similarly, if the Inspector General of Prisons thinks that any 
prisoner in the Juvenile Section can be better treated to his 
advantage if he is sent to the Borstal School, he is accordingly 
transferred. Both juveniles and adolescents, when they have 
finished a certain period of residence in the institutions to’ which 
they are sent and acquired some proficiency in a trade, are released, 
under a licence as prescribed under the Rules, to live in their 
homes, or, if they are destitutes, in "after-care hostels” (institu¬ 
tions run by non-official agencies), under supervision, and efforts 
are made to find employment for them. 

For the proper enforcement of the legislative enactments men- Machinery to 
tioned above, machinery, both official and non-official, is provided. l^islation. 

The non-official machinery is provided by the Bombay State 
Probation and After-care Association, Poona, with a net-work of 
affiliated bodies called the District Probation and After-care Associa¬ 
tions which are actively functioning in 19 districts of the State. 

These Associations provide “remand homes” and “after-care 
hostels” and also direct Probation Officers to make enquiries 
regarding the home conditions and antecedents of children and 
also to supervise the young persons released either directly by 
courts or on licence from certified schools and the Borstal School, 

Dharwar. As regards offenders dealt with under the Probation of 
Offenders Act, the work of the District Association consists only in 
making preliminary enquiries regarding the cases of alleged 
offenders referred to them and carrying on, in selected areas, super¬ 
vision of offenders r^eased on probation. ^ 


The official agency is the Juveniles and Beggars Department. 
Until 1934, the Juvenile Branch, as it was then known, was con¬ 
trolled by the Education Department, but from April 1934, it was 
attached to the Backward Class Department under the control of 
the Home Department. The Backward Class Officer was designated 
as Chief Inspector of Certified Schools. In March, 1946, the admi¬ 
nistration of the Bombay Beggars Act (XXIII of 1945), was added 
to the duties of the Backward Class Officer. As work increased 
and the Backward Class Officer could not be expected to devote 
much attention to the expansion of work under the social laws 
relatirig to children, frpm June 1947, the Juvenile Branch, the 
Bombay State Probation and After-care Associationj and the 
Beggars Branch were divorced from the control of the Backward 
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Class Officer and these three branches were constituted into a sepa¬ 
rate department called “ the Juveniles and Beggars Department 
under a full-time Chief Inspector of Certified Schools and Chief 
Inspector of Certified Institutions. This officer is under the control 
of the Education Department of the Secretariat so far as the admini¬ 
stration of the Children Act, the Bombay Probation of Offenders 
Act and the Borstal Schools Act is concerned. The Home Depart¬ 
ment of the Secretariat, which deals with the Beggars Act, the 
Bombay Habitual Offenders’ Restriction Act and the Probation of 
Offenders Act, guides and controls his activities in relation to 
those Acts.* 


So far as the Dharwar district is concerned, the Beggars Act has 
not yet been applied to any part of it, but the Mental Hospital, 
Dharwar, has been certified under the Beggars Act for detention of 
lunatic beggars. The Bombay Habitual Offenders’ Restriction Act, 
1947, has been applied to the Dharwar District but no settlement 
under section 15 of the Act was since been established at Dharwar. 


The whole of the Bombay Children Act has been applied to the 
Dharwar and Hubli talukas and to the municipal limits of Gadag- 
Betgeri, Haveri, Byadgi and Ranebennur, and also to the municipal 
limits of Navalgund, Nargund, Savanur, Gudgeri, Kundgol, Shigali, 
Kamadolli, Saunshi, Laxmeshwar, and the Head-quarter limits of 
the following talukas, viz., (1) Kalghatgi, (2) Shiggaon, (3) Shir- 
hatti, (4) Hangal, (5) Hirekerur, and to the village limits of 
Annigeri and Gajendragad. The whole of the Act, except parts V 
and VI, is in force throughout the district. 

The officer in charge of the work of the Juveniles and Beggars 
Department in the district is called “ Chief Officer ”. He is a Govern¬ 
ment servant deputed by the Chief Inspector of Certified Schools 
to the Dharwar District Probation and After-care Association. He 
carries on the day to day work of the Association and is subordinate 
to' the Chief Inspector of Certified Schools and the Honorary 
Secretary of the Association. He is also responsible to the Juvenile 
Court Magistrates as far as the Juvenile Court work is concerned. He 
also supervises the work of all the Probation Officers in the district. 
There are seven Probation Officers under him, one of whom is a lady. 
Four of them are at Hubli, one at Dharwar, one at Gadag and one 
at Ranebennur. The duties of the probation officers arc 

(1) to study the children that are brought before the Juvenile 
Court and to submit reports regarding them‘to the court suggest¬ 
ing a treatment programme ; 

(2) to siqrervisc the children placed under their supervision 
by the Juvenile Court; 

(3) to conduct inquiries regarding applications received by the 
Juvenile Court; 

(4) to conduct the inquiries referred to the District Probation 
and After-care Association by other institutions in respect of 
children and beggars; 

(5) to conduct inquiries regarding children proposed to be 
released on licence from different certified schools and the Borstal 
School, Dharwar, and to supervise such children as are released 
on licence; 

"Later, the Bombay Habitual Offenders’ Restriction Act was” also allotted 
to the Juveniles and Beggars Department for administration. 
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(6j to conduct inquiries and supervision w’ork under the Pro- CHAPTER 14. 

bation of Offenders Act; and — 

(7) to do propaganda work to further the objects of legis- Justice and Peace, 

lation relating to children and youthful offenders. Juveniles and 

Beggahs 

The district is divided into four divisions with head-quarters at Department. 
Dharwar, Hubli, Gadag and Ranebennur, with Juvenile Courts at Machinery to 
each of these centres. Although the Act contemplates the establish- enforce legislation, 
mcnt of separate Juvenile Courts in each district, there are no full- Official. 
time magistrates established as yet for any of these courts, and their 
work is done by the local City Magistrates or the Resident Magis¬ 
trate, First Class. Two lady honorary magistrates are attached to 
each of the Courts to advise the Presiding Officer in respect of 
disposal of cases under trial. 

There are six remand homes in the district run by the District Remand Homes. 
Probation and After-care Association : two at Hubli, one at Gadag, 
one at Ranebennur, one at Dharwar and one at Laxmeshwar. One 
of the homes at Hubli is for girls. All these homes are recognised 
as “ fit-person ” institutions by Government. 

There is also an After-Care Hostel at Hubli run by the After-Care 
Association. Hostel. 

One Certified School is run by the Government at Hubli. The Certified Schools, 
inmates of this school are given primary education and vocational 
training in tailoring, needlework and cooking. There is a Visiting 
Committee for the School composed of the District Magistrate, 

Dharwar (as President) ; the City Magistrate, Hubli, and the 
District Superintendent of Police, Dharwar, as ex-Officio members; 
and two non-officials appointed by Government. This committee 
meets periodically to recommend cases of inmates fit to be released 
on licence. There is no Certified School in the district run by the 
District Probation and After-Care Association. 

The total annual expenditure of the Dharwar District Probation 
and After-Care Association during 1951-52 was Rs. 75,833, 

The Chief Inspector of Certified Institutions is also the Reclama- Habitual Offende-s' 
tion Officer, Bombay State, This officer has general control of the Restriction Act. 
settlements established under section 15 of the Bombay Habitual 
Offenders’ Restriction Act (LI of 1947). Unlike the Criminal 
Tribes Act, which has been repealed, the Habitual Offenders’ Restric¬ 
tion Act is made applicable to persons of all castes and communi¬ 
ties alike, and restrictions are imposed only after judicial enquiry 
as prescribed under the Act. It extends to the whole of Bombay 
State. 
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CHAPTER 15-REVENUE AND FINANCE. 

Revenue and 

The Depahtment of Land Records. Finance. 

Land Records. 

The land bevento system prevalent in Dharwar District is introduction. 
myatwari and it is based upon a complete survey, soil classification 
and settlement of the assessment of every field. 

The original survey settlements ivere introduced in the district 
between 1844 and 1849 and the first revision settlements between 
1874 and 1880. The second revision settlements now in force were 
introduced between 1906 and 1915. 

In the merged areas the first revision settlements introduced 
between 1896 and 1928 are current, except in the ex-Savanur State 
area, in which the second revision settlement introduced in 1917-18 
is in force. 

Thus, the whole of the district has been surveyed, classified and 
settled, except 82 inam villages of pre-merger State areas [which, of 
late, have been taken for survey, record of rights and settlement 
under the Post-War Reconstruction Scheme (Nos. 75 and 77A) and 
4 inam villages of merged areas, in which survey and classification 
only has been completed]. 

The current settlements have long expired in all the talukas of 
the district, but as all revision settlement work has been postponed 
since 1942 {vide Goivernment Resolution in Revenue Department 
No. 1016/39, dated 22nd April 1942), the matter is at a stand-still. 

Government are, however, now considering the question of taking up 
the revision settlement work. 

Survey was done by chain and cross staff. The unit of area is the Survey. 

“ English acre ” with its sub-division, the guntha (121 square yards), 

(t.e., the square formed by 1 chain or 11 yards), 40 gunthas making 
an acre. The area of each survey number is separately entered in 
the land records under an indicative number and that of a sub¬ 
division, too, is so entered under an indicative number subordinate 
to that of the survey number of which it forms a part. 

Accurate village maps have been prepared (generally on a scale Village, Taluka and 
of 1"=:20 chains) for all surveyed villages showing the survey District maps 
numbers and their boundary marks, and other topographical details for all surveyed 
such as roads, nallas and forests. From these village maps, taluka villages, 
and district maps were constructed on a scale of 1"=2 miles. 
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The main classes of lands recognised were dry crop, garden and 
lice and each field was classified with reference to the texture of 
the soil, its depth and deteriorating factors and extra advantages, 
if any. In the case of rice and garden lands, in addition to the soil 
factor, the water factor was also classified in consideration of the 
duration of the water supply and kind of crops grown. The classifi¬ 
cation value was expressed in terms of annas, 16 annas representing 
the standard. The soil classification as originally confirmed or made 
during the revision survey is final and no general reclassification of 
soil is made again at further revision settlements (section 106, Land 
Revenue Code). The holder is, however, entitled to reclassification 
of his lands on account of physical deterioration and reduction of 
assessment. All improvements made are exempt from taxation for 
a period of 30 years immediately preceding the year in which settle¬ 
ment is introduced. Thereafter they are liable to taxation. 

Prior to 1939, the settlement procedure was prescribed by 
administrative orders of Government under the Land Revenue Code. 
Under the Amendment Act of 1939 (Bombay XX of 1939), the pro¬ 
cedure has been brought on the statute book. The various provisions 
governing the settlement procedure are contained in Chapter VIII-A 
of the Land Revenue Code and Chapter III-A of the Land Revenue 
Rules. The prescribed procedure is, in brief, as under 

“ Settlement ” is defined as the result of operation conducted in 
a taluka or a part of a taluka in order to determine the land revenue 
assessment [Section 117-C('i)]. 

The Settlement Officer (appointed by the State Government under 
section 18, Land Revenue Code) examines fully the past revenue 
history of the area with a view to assess the general effect of the 
existing incidence of assessment on the economic condition of the 
area and, with reference to the various statistical data and by care¬ 
ful enquiry in villages, he collects information in respect of the 
following matters in the manner prescribed in Land Revenue 
Rule 19A(2) 

(1) physical configuration; 

(2) climate and rainfall; 

(3) markets ; 

(4) communications ; 

(5) standard of husbandry; 

(6) population and supply of labour ; 

(7) agricultural resources ; 

(8) the variations in the area of occupied and cultivated lands 

during the last 30 years; 

(9) wages ; 

(10) prices; 

(11) yield of the principal crops ; 

(12) ordinary expenses of cultivating such crops, including the 

wages of the cultivators for his labour in cultivating the 

land; 

(13) rental values of land used for the purpose of agriculture; 

and 

(14) sales of land used for the purpose of agriculture. 
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On making a settlement, he divides the area to be settled into 
groups which are so formed as to be homogeneous in respect of the 
14 factors enumerated above and bear the same standard rates 
[Land Revenue Code, Section 117-G(i) and (2)]. He then fixes 
the “standard rate” for each class of land (ow. dry crop, rice and 

garden). “Standard rate” is the normal assessment per acre on 

land of the respective class of 16 annas classification value 

[Section 117-C(5) and (6)]. 

These rates are so fixed that the aggregate assessment on the 
occupied lands in any group shall not exceed 35 per cent, of the 
average of the rental values of such lands for a period of five years 
immediately preceding the year in which the settlement is directed 
[Land Revenue Code, Section 117-G (7)]. 

The enhancement of assessment is limited to 25 per cent, of the 
aggregate existing assessment in respect of a taluka or group and 
50 per cent, in respect of a village or individual holding 

(Section 117-F). 

Improvements made at the cost of the holders are exempted from 
enhancement of assessment for a period of 30 years immediately 
preceding the date on which the settlement expires (Section 117-H). 

The Settlement Officer formulates his jiroposals of settlement on 
the above basis in the form of a comprehensive report which 
contains— 

(i) the various statistics and data collected by him in the 

prescribed forms; 

(ii) the reasons for his proposals ; and 

(iii) a statement showing the effect of his proposals as compared 

to that of the previous settlement in force [Land Revenue 

Rule 19-B(1)3, 

and submits the report to the Collector (Section 117-1). 

The settlement report is published in the regional language in 
each village in the prescribed manner, together with a notice stat¬ 
ing the existing standard rates for each class of land and the extent 
of increase or decrease proposed by the Settlement Officer. A period 
of three months from the date of notice is allowed for any objections 
to the settlement proposals (Section 117-J). 

Provision is made for referring settlement proposals to the Revenue 
Tribunal by the State Government at the instance of aggrieved 
persons (who have to deposit the prescribed amount of cost) within 
two months from the date of the notice (Section 117-KK). 

After taking into account the objections, the Collector forwards the 
Settlement Officer’s report to the State Government through the 
Settlement Gommissioner and Director of Land Records with his 
remarks (Section 117-K), 

The settlement report together with the objections and the re¬ 
commendations of the Bombay Revenue Tribunal is placed on the 
table of each chamber of the Legislature and the proposals can be 
discussed in the Legislature (Section 117-C). 
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Thereupon, the State Government passes final orders on the 
settlement report (Section 117-L) ; and, after a notice of the orders 
has been given in the prescribed manner, the settlement is deemed 
to have been introduced (Section 117-0). 

The assessment to be imposed on each holding in the case of an 
original settlement is determined by the application of the standard 
rates to the classification value of the land through the medium of 
jantris (tables of calculations) prepared by the Superintendent of 
Survey and Settlement Commissioner and Director of Land Records; 
and in the case of a revision settlement, it is 'worked out by increasing 
or decreasing the old assessment in the same proportion as there is 
an increase or decrease in the new standard rates over the old ones 
(Land Revenue Rule 19-H). 

A settlement ordinarily remains in force for 30 years 
(Section 117-E). 

If the settlement is declared with reference to prices, a surcharge 
can be levied or a rebate granted during the currency of the settle¬ 
ment, according as the prices go up or fall down (Section 117-M 
and Land Revenue Rule 19-K). 

Additional water advantages accrued at the cost of Government can 
be assessed during the currency of the settlement (Section 117-Q). 

The record of rights law (contained in Chapter X of the Land 
Revenue Code) was enacted in 1913. The record of rights has been 
introduced in all the pre-merger talukas except a few inam villages, 
which too have, of late, been taken up for survey and record of 
rights under the Post-War Reconstruction Scheme. Under this 
scheme the record of rights work is done by the Revenue Depart¬ 
ment staff. It has also been introduced in all villages of the ex- 
State areas after their merger, excepting seven villages in which its 
introduction is in progress. According to section 135-B(1) of the 
Land Revenue Code, the record of rights contains the following 
particulars 

(a) the names of all persons who areliolders, occupants, owners, 
or mortgagees of the land or assignees of the rent or revenue 
thereof; 

(b) the nature and extent of the respective interests of such 
persons and the conditions or liabilities attached thereto ; 

(c) the rent or revenue (if any) payable by or to any of sueh 
persons; and 

(d) such other particulars as the State Government may prescribe 
under the Rules made in this behalf. 

The State Government has now applied the law to all tenancies 
also under section 135-B(2). Any acquisition of a right in land is 
to be reported to the village officers by the person acquiring it, 
unless it is registered (Land Revenue Code, Section 13S-C). Failure 
to cmy out this obligation is liuble to fine by way of Igte fees, 
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Tlie Land Records Department was created in 1884 when the 
revision survey and settlement operations were under completion 
and the old “ Survey Settlement Department ” was being brought to 
a close. The department is an adjunct to the Revenue Department. 
Its functions are 
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(i) to maintain all survey, classification and settlement records 
up-to-date by keeping very careful notes of all changes, and for 
this purpose to carry out field operations preliminary to incorpora¬ 
tion of the changes in the survey records ; 


(ii) to collect and provide statistics necessary for the sound 
administration of all matters connected with land; 


(iii) to help to reduce, simplify and cheapen litigation in revenue 
and civil courts by providing reliable survey and other records ; 

(iv) to supervise the preparation and maintenance of record of* 
rights and of the periodical inspection of the boundary marks; 


(v) to conduct periodical revision settlement operations; 

(vi) to organise and carry out village site and city surveys on 
an extensive scale and arrange for their proper maintenance; 

(vii) to undertake special surveys for private individuals or for 
public bodies (such as survey of inam villages) surveys in connec¬ 
tion with railway, municipal, and local board projects, town 
planning schemes and survey for the Defence and other Govern¬ 
ment Department; 

(viii) to maintain up-to-date all village maps, and to reprint them 
and arrange for their distribution to various departments for 
administrative purposes and for sale to the public; 

(ix) to train the revenue officers in survey and settlement 
matters. 


The District Inspector of Land Records, Dharwar, is the principal 
officer in charge of the Land Records Department in the district. He 
is a gazetted officer (of Mamlatdar’s rank) appointed by the Settle¬ 
ment Commissioner and Director of Land Records and is directly 
subordinate to the Superintendent, Land Records, Belgaum Circle, 
in all technical matters. He is also a subordinate of the Collector of 
Dharwar and has to carry out all administrative orders of the 
Collector in the matter of survey and land records. 

His subordinate staff in 1952-53 comprised— 

(a) an Assistant District Inspector of Land Records, 2 perma¬ 
nent clerks, and one temporary clerk; 

(b) a staff of one District Surveyor, 10 Cadastral Surveyors 
(pemanent) plus 3 Cadastral Surveyors (temporary); 
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(c) the staff of the District Survey Office consisting of one Head¬ 
quarter Assistant, 2 Record Keepers (1 permanent and 1 temporary) 
2 Record Karkuns, and 3 Utara Karkuns (2 permanent and 
1 temporary) ; 

(d) a staff of 6 Maintenance Surveyors and one City Survey 
Shirastedar, Hubli, and one City Survey clerk; 

(e) a staff of 13 Pot Hissa Surveyors under one Nimtandar, and 
one clerk; 

(/) a staff of 55 Circle Inspectors (including Circle Officers) 
working under the Collector. 

The staff shown under (fl), (h), (c) and (e) works directly under 
the District Inspector of Land Records and that under (d) under the 
Revenue Officers in charge of City Surveys. The staff under (f) works 
under the control of the Collector. 

The duties of the District Inspector of I.and Records are 

(a) to supervise, and take a field test of the measurement, 
classific'ation and pot hissa work done by the District, Cadastral, 
Maintenance and Pot Hissa Surveyors ; 

(b) to exercise check over the proper and prompt disposal of 
all measurement and other work done by the Surveyor staff and 
the District Survey Office establishments, by scrutinizing their 
diaries and monthly statements (inahewars) ; 

(c) to take a small test of the work of as many Circle Inspectors 
and village Officers as possible with a view to seeing that they 
understand their duties in respect of (i) the records of rights; 
(ii) the tenancy and crop registers and (iii) the boundary marks 
repairs work, etc. During his village inspections, the District 
Inspector sees that the Government waste lands are not being 
unauthorizedly used. (His test is meant to be qualitative and not 
merely quantiative) ; 

(d) to be responsible for the maintenance of the theodolite 
stones in the villages siu-vcyed on the minor triangulation method 
and to arrange for their inspection and replacement where 
necessary; 

(e) to compile the huzur statistics (Agricultural Forms Nos. I, II 
and HI) with the clerical aid placed at his disposal by the 
Collector; 

(f) to maintain the accounts and watch the recovery of the city 
survey and pot hissa dues; 

(g) to inspect the city survey offices every year, and to send the 
inspection memoranda (in triplicate) to the Superintendent of Land 
Records, who forwards one copy to the Director of Land Records 
and one to the City Survey Officer, through the Collector, with his 
own remarks thereon j 
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(h) to arrange, in consultation with the Collectors concerned, for 
the training of the Junior Indian Administrative Service Officers, 
the District Deputy Collectors, the candidates for the posts of 
Manilatdars and Circle Inspectors, clerks and Talathis, in survey 
and settlement matters; 

(i) to advise the Revenue Officers in the district in all technical 
matters concerned with the maintenance of the survey records 
and the record of rights, and to refer all cases of douht to the 
Superintendent of Land Records. 

The Assistant District Inspector of Land Records helps the District 
Inspector of I.and Records in his duties and in bringing the records 
of the merged areas on a par with the union areas. One hundred 
and sixty-two (162) villages from the States of Savanur, Kundgol, 
Shirhatti, Ramdurg, Laxmeshwar, Gudgeri and Hyderabad have 
merged in this district. 

The staff of District and Cadastral Surveyors deals with the routine 
measurement and classification work, whether done for Government 
(e.g. in land acquisition cases, etc.) or on private applications, civil 
court partition decrees, etc. In the case of private work, the 
prescribed measurement fees are recovered from the parties in 
advance. The District Surveyor deals with such measurement cases 
as cannot ordinarily be entrusted to the Cadastral Surveyors on 
account of their difficulty, size, importance and urgency. The staff 
does the work of effecting necessary changes in the survey records 
by preparing kamjasti patraks during the monsoon. 

The District Survey Office is in charge of the Head-quarter 
A.ssistant who acts under the orders of the District Inspector of Land 
Records. The Head-quarter Assistant and his staff are responsible 
for keeping the survey records up-to-date and in proper order. He 
deals with all correspondence connected with records (under the 
signature of the District Inspector of Land Records). In urgent 
circumstances, the Head-quarter Assistant disposes of the references 
unaer his own signature in the absence of the District Inspector of 
I.and Records, informing the latter of the action taken by him. 
He recovers and accounts for the fees received for private measure¬ 
ment work, according to the prescribed procedure. He also issues 
certified extracts from the survey records, and supplies printed maps 
to the applicants on payment of prescribed charges. The District 
Survey Office also issues the measurement cases to the Surveyors for 
measurement and keeps a watch over their prompt and proper dis¬ 
posal, scrutinizes the Surveyors’ work in the office and takes action to 
get all changes effected in the survey records. In this connection, 
necessary kamjasti patraks (witli their abstracts), signed by the 
District Inspector of Land Records and countersigned by the 
Superintendent of Land Records, and akarphod patraks, signed by the 
District Inspector of Land Records, are sent to the revenue authorities 
for the correction of the village and taluka accounts, records and 
maps. 

The Maintenance Surveyor staff is responsible for the maintenance 
of the city surveys (these are introduced under section 131 Land 
Revenue Code) and the records including the record of rights and 
maps connected therewith and assist the revenue administration of 
the city-surveyed area. They, therefore, work under the immediate 
L-B Vf 2—41 
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control of the revenue officers in charge of the City Survey, but 
the technical and administrative control of the staff lies with the 
District Inspector of Land Records and the Superintendent of Land 
Records. Such surveys have been introduced in the following 
important cities and towns in the Dharwar district in the years noted 
against them 


Name of City or Town. 

Year of introduction. 

Staff in charge of 

Original. 

Revision. 

maintenance. 

(1) Dharwar 

1,886 

1,920 

1 Maintenance Surveyor and 
1 clerk. 

(2) Hubli 

1.886 

1,922 

3 Maintenance Surveyors and 
1 Utara Karkun under 
1 Shirastedar. 

(3) Gadagand Eetgori ... 

1,916 


2 Maintenance Surveyors. 

(4) Ranebennur 

(5) Byadgi 

1,918 

1,918 


1 Maintenance Surveyor. 

(6) Haveri 

1,933 


1 Maintenance Surveyor. 

(7) Nargund 

1,924 

.1 


(8) Navalgund 

1,921 

. 1 

1 Maintenance Surveyor. 

(9)Annigeri 

1,937 

.j 



The city surveys at Dharwar and Hubli were originally made in 
1886 under the old law (Act IV of 1868) but a re-survey was carried 
out under the Land Revenue Code (Act V 1879, Section 131) in 
1920 and 1922 respectively. The remaining city surveys were all 
carried out originally under the latter Act. 

The cost of maintenance of city surveys is, as usual, borne by 
Government, except in the case of Dharwar and Hubli, in which the 
cost is borne by the municipalities, in view of the following special 
concessions granted to the municipalities 

(i) All Government lands not in possession of Government are 
made over to the municipalities. 


(ii) Assessed Government lands to the following extent are made 
over to the municipalities, subject to payment of the assessment 


Number of Area Assessment. 

Survey Nos. (Acres guntbas) Rs. a. p. 

Dharwar .. 57 321 27 329 10 0 

HuWi .. 130 640 32 627 7 11 


(iii) Judi over the imm lands to the following extent is made 
over to the municipalities 


Number of Area 

Survey Nos. (Acres guntbas) 

Dharwar .. 55 294 21 

HubH .. 55 407 1 


Judl made over 


Rs. a. p 
181 9 0 
151 14 0 
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(iv) Grazing fees to an extent of Rs. 14-6-0 on two waste CHAPTOR 15. 

Survey Nos. are made over (for Dharwar Municipality only). Revenue and 

(v) Any enhancement arising out of the revision survey of Finance, 

agricultural lands, occupancy price in respect of agricultural lands Land Bbcomw. 
and on lands converted for non-agricultural uses, ground rent and Maintenance 
fines are to go to the municipalities. Surveyors. 

(vi) Miscellaneous revenue on some items, e.g., copying and 
comparing fees, measurement and sub-division fees, record of 
rights fees, sale proceeds of maps, bhatta for court attendance etc. 
are to go to the municipalities. 


The following village sites have been also surveyed in the district 
in the years noted against them 

Name of the village. Year of Survey. 


(1) Uppinbetgeri .. .. .. 1940 

(2) Arekurhatti .. .. .. 1932 

(3) Yamnur .. .. .. 1931 

(4) Tirlapur ,. .. .. 1939 

(5) Alagwadi .. .. .. 1931 

(6) Morab .. .. .. 1931 


These village site surveys are, however, not under regular 
maintenance. 

The staff of Po# Hissa Surveyors does the measurement work of Pot Hissa 

the sub-divisions of survey numbers for keeping the record of rights Surveyors, 

up-to-date. During the monsoons the staff does the office work of 
working out hissawar assessments and preparation of duplicate 
sketches and akarphod statements for the use of the village officers. 

[The cost of the sub-division measurement is recovered from the land¬ 
holders under section 135 G(b) Land Revenue Code]. 

The staff of Circle Inspectors is primarily meant to assist the revenue Circle Inspectors, 
officers in the up-to-date maintenance of the village records and land 
records kept at the village, and assist the revenue administration, 
and are, therefore, under the control of the Collector. They super¬ 
vise the work of village officers and their technical work of main¬ 
tenance of the land records at the village is supervised by the District 
Inspector of Land Records and, therefore their diaries pass through 
the District Inspector of Land Records. 


Post-War Reconstruction Schemes.—-In addition to the normal duties Post-War 
of the department referred to in the foregoing paragraphs, the Reconstruction 
Land Records Department is, at present (1953), entrusted with the Schemes, 
execution of the following three Post-War Reconstruction Schemes 
in the pre-merger areas of the district :~ 


Scheme No. 

74 

75 
77A 


Description. 

.. Consolidation of holdings under the Rombay 
Prevention of Fragmentation and Consoli¬ 
dation of Holdings Act, 1947. 

,. Survey of inam villages for introduction of 
record of rights. 

-. Settlement of unsettled inam villages. 


C-B Vf 2—41a 
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Scheme No. Td—ConsoUdaUon of Holdings.—The Assistant Con¬ 
solidation OfBcer, Dharwar, is the district officer entrusted with 
the preparation and execution of the Consolidation of Holdings 
Scheme. He is a gazetted Oificer of the cadre of District Inspector 
of Land Records appointed by the Settlement Commissioner and 
Director of Land Records and working under the control of the 
Consolidation Officer, Dharwar. His subordinate staff comprises— 

(a) six surveyors under one Nimtandar to assist him in the 
up-to-date measurement of sub-divisions and bringing the records 
of rights up-to-date, and preparation of the scheme of consolida¬ 
tion ; and 


(b) a stafiF of Circle Inspectors to assist him in the execution of 

the schemes of consolidation of holdings after confirmation by the 

Settlement Commissioner or Government, as the case may be. 

Since 1950, 163 villages in the Dharwar taluka have, in the first 
instance, been taken up for introducing the consolidation scheme. 
Fifty-five schemes have so far (1953) been completed, out of which 
4 schemes have been completely enforced. In 13 villages, the 
schemes are in progress and 97 villages are to be taken up shortly 
The work is carried on at present at Government cost. 

Scheme No, 75—Survetj of Inam villages for Record of Rights.—The 
special staff sanctioned by Government for this scheme have carried 
out the survey operation in 82 inam villages in the district in 1949 
and 1950. The cost of survey is recovered from the holders under 
section 135G(fi) of the Land Revenue Code. The work of pre- 
pwation of the record of rights is being done by the regular staff 
of talathis under the control of the Revenue Department. 

Scheme^ No. 77A—Introduction of Settlement in Inam Villages,— 
The^ special staff sanctioned by Government for this scheme has 
carried out the classification operations in 82 inam villages of the 
district from 1949 to 1951. The settlement enquiry has been entrusted 
to the Superintendent o^f Land Records, Belgum Circle. The cost is 
ordinarily recoverable from the holders in such proportion as Govern- 
ment may determine (vide section 216, Land Revenue Code), but as 
with the recent abolition of many of the inams, the villages would be¬ 
come khaUa, the cost will have to be wholly borne by Government 
m such villages in which inam tenures have been abolished. 

Sales Tax Department. 

The Sales Tax has now become the most important source of 
revenue to the State, as it contributes to the exchequer more than any 
other head of revenue, and in 1953-54 it yielded 15 crores of rupees 
and formed 28-45 per cent, of the tax revenue of the State. 


A general sales tax was first introduced in 1946 by a Governor’s Act, 
which in course of time underwent various amendments by the 
legislature. The Act that now (1954) governs levy of sales tax is the 
Bombay Sales Tax Act (III of 1953) as amended up to 15th 
March 1954. 
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Under section 5 of the Act dealers whose turnover either of all 
sales or of all purchases in a year exceeds Rs, 25,000 are liable to pay 
the tax. Dealers who import goods from outside the State of Bombay 
and dealers who manufacture or process any goods have to pay the 
tax, if their turnover cf sales or of purchases exceeds Rs. 10,000 a year 
provided the value of the goods imported, or manufactured or 
processed, respectively, exceeds Rs. 2,500. 

The system of tax as embodied in the Act is briefly as follows 
There are three classes of tax, a “ sales tax ”, a “ general sales tax ”, 
and a “ purchase tax ”. The “ purchase tax ” is, however, not 
a separate tax and is only intended to seal off a loophole for evasion 
of either of the other two taxes. In effect, therefore, there is only 
a two-point tax system, namely, a tax generally levied at the first 
stage of sale (sales tax) and a tax levied generally at the last stage 
of sale (general sales tax). 


No tax is levied on goods specified in Schedule A, containing 
42 entries. These entries contain— 

(i) goods required mostly by agriculturists for cultivation, e.g., 
agricultural implements worked or operated exclusively by human 
or animal agency of the following kinds; chaff-cutters, clod- 
crushers, harrows, iron and leather mhots, iron ploughs and plough 
points, pick-axes, raluits, shovels, sickles, spades and wooden seed 
drills (entry 1) ; cattle, sheep and goats (5) ; cattle-feeds includ¬ 
ing fodder and other concentrates but excluding cotton seed (6) ; 
fertilizers (17); and manures including oil cakes (32); 

^ii) Necessaries of the poorer sections of the community, e.g. 
betel leaves (2) ; bread (3) ; butter-milk and curds (4) ; cereals 
and puLses in all forms (7)*; chillies, chilly powder, tamarind 
and turmeric whole or powdered (9)\ eggs (15) ; firewood and 
charcoal (18) ; fish (19)*; flour including atta, nmida, sun and 
bran {2i0) ; flowers (21) ; food and non-alcoholic drinks consumed 
at a hotel, restaurant, refreshment room, eating house or other place 
where such food and drinks are servecl (except when the cost of 
food and drinks consumed at one time by one person exceeds one 
(22) ; fresh fruits (23) ; fresh vegetables and edible tubers 
(24) ; glass bangles sold at a rate not exceeding two annas each 

(28); kum-kum (30); mangalsutra 
with black glass beads sold at a rate not exceeding Rs. 5 each (31) • 
mc-at (33)*; milk, whole or separated (34) ; salt (37) ; slates 
ar a slate sticks and crayons; foot-rules, exercise and drawing 
be JKS and lead pencils; and mathematical and drawing instrument 
be xes used by primary and secondary school stndcmts (38)- 
text-books books for supplementary reading and school atlases 
sanctioned by the State Government, Director of Education for the 
State of Bombay, the Educational Inspectors of Divisions or the 
Secondary School Certificate Examination Board or approved bv 
the Bombay Municipal Schools Committee (41)- and water 
other than aerated and mineral waters (42) ; 

(iii) implements or raw materials of cottage industries and pro¬ 
ducts of cottage industries e.g., charkfm and other implements 
used in the production of handspun yarn or handwoven cloth as 
may be specified by the State Government by notification in the 

• Except when sold in sealed containers. 
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Official Gazette (8) ; cloth woven in handlooms sold at a rate not 
exceeding Rs. 2 per yard (10); clothes and other articles of 
khaddar (11)®; cotton yarn and cotton thread (13) ; edible oils 
manufactured in ghanis by human or animal agency (14) ; hand¬ 
made paper (27)® ; khaddar (29)* ; 

(iv) sources of power, e.g., coal gas (when sold by a gas 
supply company to a local authority for consumption by such 
local authority for the purpose of street lighting) (12) ; electrical 
energy (16) ; motor spirit {as defi7ied) (35) ; 

(v) periodical journals published at intervals not exceeding one 
month (36) ; 

(vi) stamp paper sold by vendors duly authorized under the 

provisions of the Indian Stamp Act, 1899 (39) ; and 

(vii) sugar-cane (40). 


Goods subject only Schedule B lists 79 specific entries and entry 80 “ all goods other 
to one class of than those specified from time to time in Schedule A and in the 
tax. preceding entries.” The first 8 o^f these entries composed of certain 

raw materials of industry, viz., raw cotton (whether ginned or un¬ 
ginned) (1) ; cotton seeds (2) ; artificial silk yarn (3) ; hides and 

skins (4) ; oil-seeds (5) ; raw silk and silk yarn (6) ; raw wool, 

wool tops and woollen yarn (other than knitting yarn) (7) : and 
staple fibre and staple fibre yarn (8) ; and entries 9 to 18, which 
specify those goods out of the goods declared essential by Parliament 
[under the Essential Goods (Declaration and Regulation of Tax on 
sale or Purchase) Act, 1952] which arc not specified in schedule A 
to the Act, arc subject only to the general sales tax and not to the 
sales tax. On the other hand, entries 19 to 22, viz., betel nuts (19) ; 
text-books and periodical journals except such text-books and 

journals as are declared tax-free under entries 36 and 41 of 

schedule A, and other than account books, diaries, calendars, and 
books containing space exceeding eight i:)ages for being written up 
(not being exercise books) (20) ; coal (21) ; and safety matches 
(excluding matches used as fire-works) (22), are subject only to 
the sales tax and not to the general sales tax. 


General Sales Tax. The rate of the general sales tax is only one fourth per cent, in the 
case of bullion and specie (23), and one per cent, in the case of entries 
1 and 2, i.e., raw cotton and cotton seeds, and only three pies in the 
rupee in the case of entries 3 to 8 and entry 24 [articles made of 
gold and silver (of fineness not less than 75 per cent.) not containing 
any precious stones, synthetic or artificial precious stones, or pearls, 
real, artificial or cultured]. In all other cases it is six pies in 
the rupee. 

Sahs Tax. The sales tax, however, is graded from one-fourth per cent, in 
the case of bullion and specie (23) and articles made of gold and 
silver, etc. (24) to three pies in the rupee in the case of entries 
19 to 22 and entry 80. On several items, which may be said to 
form middle-class requirements, the rate is six pies in the rupee 
and on several other entries, which may be classed as “ luxuries, ” it 
is twelve pies in the rupee. A sale tax of fifteen pies in the rupee 

* When sold by dealers recognized for the purpose by the Collector of 
Sales Tax, 
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is imposed on goods mentioned in entry 79 A textile fabrics of 
any kind including saris, dhotis, sheets, chuddars, blankets and other 
similar articles [except (i) cloth woven on handlooms, (ii) coarse 
and medium cotton cloth woven in mills or on powerlooms, and 
(iii) tracing cloth] sold at a rate not less than Rs. 3 per yard. 

The scheme of the Act is such that the taxes leviable under it do 
not offend against Article 286 of the Constitution, which makes 
inter-State trade free, or hamper exports from the State to inarkets 
outside India. Suitable provisions have been made both in the 
Act and in the Rules framed under it to ensure that neither the 
sales tax nor the general sales tax has to be paid more than once 
on the same article even when it is manufactured or processed. 
Wholesale dealers, intermediaries between wholesalers and retailers, 
or commission agents will not generally pay any of these taxes, and 
in cases where they have to pay, provision exists for arranging re¬ 
fund of these taxes to them. In cases where dealers carry on pro¬ 
cessing or manufacture of goods for sale, it has been provided in 
the Rules that the sales tax paid on the purchase of goods used 
as raw materials, processing materials, fuel, lubricants, containers, 
or packing materials shall be set off from the sales tax payable on the 
sale of the manufactured or processed goods. 

For the purpose of the administration of the Sales Tax Act, the 
Dharwar District is divided into two divisions, viz., 

(1) Dharwar and Kanara Districts, Hubli. 

Taltifcos.—Dharwar, Kalghatgi, Hubli, Navalgund, Ranebennur, 
Haveri, Hirekerur, Byadgi, Shiggaon, Hangal, Sliirhatti, Kundgol, 
Karwar, Ankola, Yellapur, Haliyal, Supa, Mundgod, Sirsi, Kumta, 
Honav/ar, Siddhpur and Bhatkal. 

(2) Gadag Division, Gadag. 

Talukas.—Gadag, Ron, Mundargi and Nargund. 

The headquarter of Dharwar and Kanara Division is at Hubli and 
that of Gadag Division is at Gadag. Seven Sales Tax Inspectors are 
working under the Sales Tax Officer, Hubli, and six under the Sales 
Tax Officer, Gadag. 

The Sales Tax Officer exercises the powers delegated to him under 
the Bombay Sales Tax Act and Rules for the general administration 
of the Act in his charge. He registers and licenses dealers who are 
hable to payment of tax on sales and is invested with the power of 
assessing them. He receives periodical returns from the dealers who 
are registered showing their gross turnover during the period and 
the tax payable by them, and he checks the returns, passes orders 
of assessment and takes steps for the recovery of the tax assessed. 
He has also to detect cases of evasion of tax. He is the head of 
his office and is primarily responsible for its general administration. 

The Officer next above the Sales Tax Officer is the Assistant 
Collector of Sales Tax of the Circle which includes the district of 
Dharwar. The Sales Tax Officer seeks clarification and advice from 
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the Assistant Collector in certain matters relating to the administra¬ 
tion of the Act. He has also to’ submit to the Assistant Collector 
all cases which he is not competent to deal with. Appeals lie from 
the orders of the Sales Tax Officer to the Assistant Collector, from 
the Assistant Collector to' the Collector of Sales Tax, and from the 
Collector to the Sales Tax Tribunal. 

Statistics of The following table gives for the years noted the amount of sales 
Collections. tax collected in the Dharwar district, the collection charges, and 
the proportion of collection charges to the amount collected 

Year. Amount ooHectod. Collection charges. Proportion of 

collection charges to 
amount collected. 



Rs. 

Rs. 


1946-47 

.. 2,02,562 

26,707 

13-185 

1947-48 

. . 8,07,167 

29,272 

3-626 

1948-49 

.. 10,26,470 

44,158 

4-301 

1949-50 

.. 17,16,435 

55,506 

3-233 

1950-51 

.. 20,57,678 

61,143 

2-971 

1951-52 

.. 23,13,582 

55,886 

2-415 

1952-53 

.. 22,38,464 

66,103 

2-953 


The Registration Department- 


Registration. Under the Indian Registration Act (XVI of 1908), compulsory 
registration is required in the case of certain documents and optional 
registration is provided for certain other documents. As a rule, fees 
are levied for such registration, but the State Government have 
exempted co-operative societies registered under the Bombay co¬ 
operative Societies Act (VII of 1925), Certain types of societies, 
such as the urban credit societies, central financing agencies and 
housing societies (formed of persons belonging to classes other than 
agriculturists or backward communities) enjoy restricted exemption in 
respect of certain documents involving a certain prescribed considera¬ 
tion. (For documents with higher than the prescribed consideration, 
fees have to be paid). All other co-operative societies enjoy un¬ 
restricted exemption. [For details, vide Government Notification, 
Revenue Department, No. 3648/45 (a), dated 26th July 1948 amended 
by Government Notification, Revenue Department, of even No., dated 
14th June 1949]. Similarly, cO’pies of awards under the Bombay 
Agricultural Debtors’ Relief Act (XXVIII of 1947) are also 
registered free. 


Marriages under the Parsi Marriages and Divorce Act (III of 1936) 
and the Special Marriages Act (III of 1872), are also registered. 


Registry Offices. In 1952, there were in 

as under 

all 15 Sub-Registries 

in the Dharwar district, 

Byadagi. 

Hirekerur (Kod). 

Nargund. 

Dharwar. 

Kalghatgi. 

Ranebennur. 

Gadag. 

Kalghatgi. 

Ron, 

Hangal. 

Hubli. 

Bankapur. 

Haveri (Karajgi). 

Navalgund. 

Shirhatti. 
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Mundargi Peta is included in the registration sub-district of 
Gadag; and the Sub-Registrar, Gadag, holds his office at Mundargi 
periodically, on days notified in that behalf. On these days, the 
Sub-Registrars clerk at Gadag acts as the Joint Sub-Registrar, 
Gadag. 

The Collector of Dharwar is the ex-officio District Registrar. The 
Registration unit is separate from the Revenue staff ; but the District 
Registrar has powers of supervision over the entire District Registra¬ 
tion staff. The Sub-Registrars are appointed by the Inspector 
General of Registration; but the District Registrar has powers 
to make such appointments in temporary vacancies. The Sub- 
Registry and District Registry karkuns and peons are appointed by 
the District Registrar. 

The District Registrar is required to carry out the instructions of 
the Inspector General in all departmental matters ; and, if he has 
any suggestions to make for the improvement of the registration 
system, he submits them to the Inspector General. The District 
Registrar solves the difficulties encountered by the Sub-Registrars 
in the course of their day to day work. He visits the sub-registry 
offices in his district at least once in every two years, and sends his 
memoranda of inspection to the Inspector General. He hears 
appeals and applications preferred to him under sections 72 and 73 
of the Indian Registration Act (XVI of 1908) against refusals to 
register documents by the sub-registrars under him. Under 
sections 25 and 34 of the same Act, he is empowered to' condone 
delays in presentation of documents and appearance of executants 
provided the delay does not exceed four months, and to direct the 
documents concerned to be registered on payment of a fine not 
exceeding ten times the proper registration fee. He is also competent 
to order refunds in the case of surcharges and to grant full or partial 
remission of safe custody fees in suitable cases. A will or codicil may 
be deposited with him under a sealed cover; and it may be got 
registered at the cost of the party desiring it, after the depositor’s death 
He is also authorised to receive declarations under the Muslim Personal 
(Shariat) Application Act (XXVI of 1937), and to register births and 
deaths under the Births, Deaths and Alarriages Registration Act 
(VI of 1886). 

The Sub-Registrars are immediately subordinate to the District 
Registrar. Their chief function is to register documents which fulfil 
the prescribed requirement and for which the required stamp duty 
and registration fees are paid. The Sub-Registrar keeps a record of 
such registered documents and sends, to officers concerned, extracts 
from documents affecting immoveable property in respect of which 
a record of rights is maintained, for making mutations therein. On 
application by parties, he issues certified copies from the preserved 
records of registered documents. 

Every Sub-Registrar is an ex-officio Registrar of Farsi Marriages, 
under the Farsi Marriages and Divorce Act (III of 1936). The Sub- 
Registrar working as Head-quarter Sub-Registrar at Dharwar is 
vested with powers of Solemnising marriages under the 
Special Marriages Act (HI of 1872). He is also vested with 
powers under the Muslim Personal (Shariat) Application Act. He is 
further the ex-officio Assistant Registrar of Companies and Registrar 
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of Births and Deaths under Act VI of 1886. The principle 
of the department is to utilise, as far as possible, the spare 
time of the Sub-Registrars in the slack seasons, and to entrust them 
with some responsible work of other departments. One Sub-RegisU'ar 
in the district worked as ex-officio Mahalkari in 1952; and he was 
empowered to try assistance suits of annual rents up to Rs. 100 under 
the Land Revenue Code. 

The work of the Sub-Registrars is inspected by the Inspector of 
Registration, Karnatak Division (comprising Belgaum, Bijapur, 
Dharwar and Kanara Districts), and the District Registrar, and the 
inspection memoranda drawn up by these officers are scrutinised by 
the Inspector General of Registration. The Brant Officers also 
inspect the sub-registries and submit their inspection reports to the 
District Registrar, who forwards them to the Inspector General of 
Registration, if they contain anything of importance or interest 
deserving the notice of the Inspector General of Registration. 

The Inspector of Registration is directly subordinate to the 
Inspector General and does not exercise any administrative control 
over the registration offices. He is not a subordinate of the District 
Registrar. Ilis duty is mainly confined to the inspection of the 
technical work of the registration offices, including the central 
record, and to audit their accounts. He inspects the books in the 
central office of record and reports to the District Registrar about 
their condition, so that any records which are in danger of being 
destroyed may be recopied and authenticated according to law. 
The Inspector examines the books, indexes, accounts and other 
records in the offices of the sub-registrars once a year; and he sends 
one copy of his memorandum of inspection to the District Registrar 
and another to the Inspector General (for approval). The Inspector 
Genera] passes orders in respect of such memoranda, adding his 
own remarks or suggestions, if any, for being complied with by the 
Sub-Registrar concerned. 

The average annual income cf the Dharwar Registration District 
is Rs. 1,56,499 and the average annual expenditure Rs. 57,706 
(based on the figures for the triennium 1950 to 1952). The copying 
of the registered documents is done in seven of the offices by means 
of photography and in the remaining eight offices by hand. In all, 
15,259 documents were registered in the district during 1952. Of 
these, 14,448 documents, falling under compulsory registration, were 
of the aggregate value of Rs. 1,93,65,364; 811 documents, falling 
under optional registration, were of the aggregate value of 
Rs. 2)13,859 ; and 562 documents, affecting moveable property, were 
of the aggregate value of Rs. 34,543 ; and 201 were wills. 

The Stamp Department. 

The Superintendent of Stamps, Bombay, is the authority who con¬ 
trols the supply and sale of State stamps in the State, while in the 
Dharwar district the Gollector of Dharwar, as the administrative 
head of the district, holds general charge of the district administra¬ 
tion of the Stamp Department. There is no independent officer in 
the district specially in charge of Stamps. The work is done hy the 
Treasurer under the supervision of the Treasury Officer, Dharwar, 
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who is a gazetted officer. He has charge of the Local Depot at 
Diiarwar and is responsible for the maintenance of the stock of 
stamps, their distribution to the branch depots and their sale to the 
public. The Treasury Officer is empowered to grant refunds of the 
value of unused, spoiled and obsolete stamps presented to him within 
the prescribed period. A branch depot is located at every taluka or 
mahal head-quarters and it is in the charge of the Sub-Treasury 
Officer, i.e., the Mamlatdar or Mahalkari. The Sub-Treasury Officers 
are also empowered to grant refunds of stamps. 

To suit public convenience, stamps are sold not only at the Local 
Depot and the branch depots but also at various other centres by 
vendors authorised by Government. There are 59 vendors in the 
district. In addition to this, the District Nazir under the super¬ 
vision of the District Judge sells impressed court-fee stamps above 
the value of Rs, 100 as the local stamp vendors’ sales are restricted 
to sales not exceeding the value of Rs. 100 in each case. Similarly, 
non-judicial stamps above the value of Rs. 150 in each case are sold 
at the Treasury and Sub-Treasury and the Treasurer and the Sub- 
Treasury Officers work as ex-officio stamp vendors. Stamps below 
this value in each case are sold by the authorised vendors. 

The total income from stamp duty realised in the Dharwar District 
during 1952-53 was Rs. 3,52,699 for Judicial Stamps and Rs. 5,20,301 
for non-Judicial stamps. The vendors are allowed a small discount, 
and this in the year 1952-53 amounted to Rs. 2,009-3-6 under Judicial 
stamps and Rs. 11,474-11-9 under non-Judicial stamps. 

The Motor Vehicles Department. 

The Motor Vehicles Department deals with the administration 
of the Motor Vehicles Act (IV of 1939) and the Bombay Motor 
Vehicles Tax Act (XXXIV of 1935). Under the first Act all motor 
vehicles have to be registered; all drivers have to take out a licence, 
which is given only on their passing a prescribed test of competence ; 
the hours of work of drivers of public vehicles are restricted; and 
third party insurance of all private vehicles plying in public 
places has to be effected. It gives power to the State Governments 
to subject vehicles to strict mechanical tests and to control the 
number of vehicles to be licensed for public hire, specifying their 
routes and also the freight rates. Fees are leviable for registration 
and issue of licences and permits. 

There is a State Transport Authority for each State, and Regional 
Transport Authorities have been set up for convenient regions of 
a State. The State Transport Authority co-ordinates the activities 
of the Regional Transport Authorities. The Regional Transport 
Autliority controls the motor transport in the region and deals with 
the issue of permits to different categories of transport vehicles 
according to the policy laid down by the State Transport Authority 
and the State Government from time to time. It also performs 
such duties as grant of authorisations to drive public service vehicles 
and conductors’ licences,. taking departmental action against those 
permit-holders who contravene any condition of the permit, etc., and 
prescribing policy in certain important matters relating to motor 
transport in the region. 
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The Regional Transport Authority for the Karnatak Region with 
its headquarters at Belgaum has jurisdiction over the Dharwar 
district and also over the districts of Belgaum, Bijapur, Satara South 
and Kanara. It consists of 12 members, including the Secretary, the 
other members, five official and six non-official, being nominated by 
the State Government under sub-section (I) of section 44 of the 
Motor Vehicle Act. 

The Regional Transport Officer functions as the Secretary and 
Executive Officer of the authority. In his capacity as Regional 
Transport Officer he is the Licensing Authority for licensing drivers 
and the Registering Authority for registering vehicles. He is invested 
with powers for prosecuting offenders in cases of offences committed 
under the Motor Vehicles Act, Acting under the authority of the 
Regional Transport Authority he is responsible for all the duties 
connected with the issue and countersignature of authorisations to 
drive public service vehicles and conductors’ licences, and with the 
grant, revocation, suspension .and cancellation of permits for public 
carriers, private carriers, stage carriages and taxi cabs. 

The immediate subordinate to the Regional Transport Officer is 
the Regional Supervisor, He assists the Regional Transport Officer 
in executing his duties and looks after the office administration. 
Whenever the Regional Transport Officer is out of the headquarters, 
the Regional Supervisor acts for him. He supervises the work of 
Inspectors and Assistant Inspectors. 

There are also five Motor Vehicles Inspectors and two Assistant 
Motor Vehicles Inspectors working under the Regional Transport 
Officer. The Inspectors carry out the work of registration, inspec¬ 
tion of motor vehicles, testing of drivers and conductors, checking of 
motor vehicles and detecting of offences under the Motor Vehicles 
Act. 

The Assistant Inspectors carry out the office routine work, assist 
the Inspectors in carrying out inspections of vehicles and also do 
the work of the Inspectors when the latter are on tour or on special 
duty. 

This department has liaison with the Police Department. The 
Police Department carries out periodical checks of motor vehicles 
and detects offences under the Motor Vehicles Act. It also attends 
to references from the Motor Vehicles Department regarding 
verification of character of applicants for public service vehicle 
authorisations, conductors’ licences, taxi cab permits, etc. It also 
helps in the verification of non-use of vehicles and recoveries of 
arrears of taxes and in specifying particular places for bus stops, etc, 
'The District Magistrate comes into relation with this Department in 
connection with imposition of restrictions on road transport, fixation 
of speed limits, and location of motor stands at various places etc. 

Under the Bombay Motor Vehicles Tax Act, taxes are levied on 
all motor vehicles, except those designated and used solely for 
carrying out agricultural operations on farms and farm lands. The 
taxes are based on the type of vehicles (e.g. motor cycles and 
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cycles, goods vehicles, passenger vehicles, etc.) and their laden or CHAPTER 15. 

unladen weight. The Act has removed all municipal and State tolls 

on motor vehicles. The Rules made under this Act lay down that 

when a vehicle is to be registered within the State, the registering motor” VEracLEs. 

authority (i.e. the Regional Transport OfiBcer) shall verify the Motor ’ 

particulars furnished in the application for registration (e.g., the vehicles Tax Act. 

make of the vehicle, its capacity, etc.) and determine the rate of the 

tax for which the vehicle is liable. Every registered owner who 

wants to use or keep for use any vehicle in the State has to pay the 

tax determined, stating the limits within which he intends to use the 

vehicle!, i.e. whether only within the limits of a particular municipality 

or cantonment or throughout the State. A token for the payment 

of the tax will be issued by the registering authority and this has to 

be attached to and carried on the vehicle at all times when the vehicle 

is in use in a public place. A fresh declaration has to be made 

annually, or every time the tax has to be paid {i.e. quarterly, half- 

early or annually). The registering authority before issuing the 

token in respect of the payment of the tax has to satisfy itself that 

every declaration is complete in all respects and the proper amount 

of tax has been paid. 





CHAPTER le-DEVELOPMENTAL DEPARTMENTS. 

The Agricultubal Department. 

In charge of the Agricultural Department in Dharwar District is 
the District Agricultural Officer (Bombay Agricultural Service, 
Class 11). He is directly‘responsible to the Director of Agriculture. 
The latter is assisted in his work at headquarters (Poona) by two 
Joint Directors of Agriculture (one in charge of Extension 
and the other in charge of Engineering Sections) and two 
Deputy Directors of Agriculture (one in charge of Manures, 
Fertilizers and Rural Development and the other in charge of 
Research and Education). There are seven Agricultural Officers 
under the District Agricultural Officer, all members of the sub¬ 
ordinate service. One of them is the Assistant District Agricul¬ 
tural Officer, who assists the District Agricultural Officer in his 
office. Four Agricultural Officers are in charge of the four Prants, 
one Agricultural Officer is in charge of the compost development 
work and the remaining Agricultural Officer looks after the Cattle 
Intensification Scheme in the district. The four Prant Agricultural 
Officers supervise the work of the different agricultural divisions 
in the district. There are also' 72 Agricultural Assistants at the rate 
of 4 Agricultural Assistants per taluka or peta. The remaining 8 
Agricultural Assistants are working in the Key Farm Scheme and 
the Cattle Intensification Scheme. 

The District Agricultural Officer is responsible for the following 

(a) Organising the work of Agricultural Demonstration 
Centres and holding field demonstrations. 

(b) Organisation of Crop Protection Service. 

(c) Supervision of crop-cutting experiments and conducting 
district trials of improved seeds and fertilizers. 

(d) Inspection of offices and depots in the district and guiding 
the staff. 

(e) Submission of periodical reports such as Season and Crop 
Reports, Forecast and 'Weather Reports, etc. 

(/) Working Grow More Food Schemes. 

(g) Carrying out rural development activities. 

Agricultural Demonstration and Propaganda.—Twenty-one Agricul¬ 
tural Demonstration Centres have been opened on cultivators’ farms, 
under the supervision of the Agricultural Assistants. The owner- 
cultivators adopt the agricultural improvements advocated by the 
Department, Field demonstrations of the standing crops and other 
improved practices are held during every season. 
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Propaganda work is carried out by the Agricultural Assistants. 
The taluka is divided into four circles, each in charge of an Assistant. 
Each circle has a depot wherein improved seeds, manures, etc., are 
stocked for sale. There are about 11 co-operative institutions 
collaborating with the department in the work of distribution of 
manures, seeds and insecticides. 

Agricultural Experiments and Research.—There is a permanent 
Government Agricultural Research Station at Dharwar, where 
botanical research work on cotton and agronomic research on 
various crops is carried out. The cotton research work is done by 
the Cotton Breeder (B.A.S., Class II), who is assisted by Agricul¬ 
tural Officers and Agricultural Assistants. The Cotton Breeder 
is under the control of the Cotton Botanist, Surat. There are three 
other Research Stations started under the post-war research scheme, 
viz., Agricultural Research Station at Mugad, Agricultural Research 
Station at Annigeri and Nuclear Seed Multiplication Farm at the 
Agricultural College Farm, Dharwar. The aim of the Mugad 
Station is to do comprehensive plant-breeding and agronomic 
research on rice and multiplication of improved strains of rice. 
The aim of the Annigeri Farm is botanical improvement of cereals 
(other than rice), pulses and oil-seeds through plant-breeding and 
agronomic research. The nuclear seed multiplication section at the 
Agricultural College Fann, Dharwar, is run for the production of 
pure nuclear seed of improved strains of important foodgrains, to 
serve as a source of furtlier multiplication and distribution. The 
Mugad Station is in charge of a Plant Breeder and Officer (Class II) 
and the farms are in charge of Agricultural Officers. All these 
officers work under the control of the Deputy Director of Agricul¬ 
ture (Crop Research), Poona. 

During 1952, the research on cotton physiological work has been 
undertaken on the Dharwar Fann. The scheme is under the 
Cotton Physiologist (B. A. S., Class I). The cotton seed multiplica¬ 
tion and distribution work is looked after by the Cotton Superin¬ 
tendent (B.A.S., Class II) assisted by Cotton Inspectors and Cotton 
Overseers. The Cotton Superintendent looks after this work in the 
whole of Bombay Karnatak as well as in the districts of Satara 
South and Kolhapur. 

In addition to the Deputy Directors, there are also various 
Specialist Officers under the Director of Agriculture, who have 
their headquarters at Poona. These Specialist Officers have juris¬ 
diction throughout the State and have their own subordinates work¬ 
ing in sub divisions and districts. They are in charge of Mechanical 
Cultivation, Lift Irrigation, Boring, Horticulture, Soil Conservation, 
etc. Other officers working under the Director of Agriculture are 
the Statistician, Plant Pathologist, Agricultural Entomologist, 
Professor of Agronomy, Economic Botanist, Professor of Agricul¬ 
tural Economics, Cotton Botanist, and Cotton Development and 
Fibre Development Officers. These specialist officers carry on their 
work in the district with the help of the District Agricultural Officer. 
Under the supervision of the Cotton Botanist to Government 
(Surat), botanical research is carried on at the Agricultural Research 
Station, Dharwar, for breeding improved types of Kumta cotton 
and also research work at Gadag on American cottons, partly 
financed by the Indian Central Cotton Committee, Bombay. Simi¬ 
larly, other technical officers mentioned above organise their work 
in the district. 
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Mechanical Cultivation.—This work in the district is carried out 
by two operational units of the Mechanical Cultivation Section, 
which are stationed at present at Kundgol and Nargund. Each of 
these two units is in charge of a Foreman Supervisor, who is under 
the local control of the Assistant Mechanical Cultivation Engineer, 
Southern Division, Dharwar. Tlie controlling officer of the Mecha¬ 
nical Cultivation Section is the Mechanical Cultivation Engineer to 
Government, Poona. The ploughing programme for the tractors of 
both the operational units is drawn up in consultation with the 
District Development Board on the basis of the information supplied 
by the Mamlatdars of talukas. 
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Lip Irrigation and Boring.—There is an Assistant Agricultural Lift Irrigation 
Engineer (B.A.S., Class II), stationed at Bagalkot (Bijapur District), and Boring, 
who looks after lift irrigation works in the districts of Bijapur, Beb 
gaurn, Dharwar, Kolhapur, Ratnagiri and Kanara. Working under 
the control of the Agricultural Engineer to Government, he looks 
after the work of erection and maintenance of lift irrigation machi¬ 
nery in his division and also gives advice and service to cultivators 
and co-operative lift irrigation societies on engineering problems 
such as selection of sites, estimates, erection of machinery, and 
repairs to machinery. 

Government have decided that the boring machines belonging to 
the Department of Agriculture may be made available to the District 
Local Board or any other official body or a recognised co-operative 
society in the district where such a board or body or society is 
willing to undertake and work the machines on certain prescribed 
terms and conditions. There are no boring machines at present 
working in the Dharwar district, as neither the District Local Board, 

Dharwar, nor any other official body or co-operative society has so 
far come forth to work these machines. 

An Oil Engine Training Class is being conducted at Dharwar 
for imparting (in Kannada)practical training to sons of such culti¬ 
vators or their representatives as have installed or wish to instal 
oil-engines. There is provision to train 100 students every year in 
this class. Students from all the Kannada-speaking areas of the 
Bombay State are admitted to this class. The class is in charge of 
the Mechanical Assistant, Oil Engine Class, Dharwar. 

Soil Conservation.—The soil conservation activities in the Dharwar cq-i 
diririct are placed in charge of the Sub-Divisional Soil Conservation Cons^ation. 
Officer, Bagalkot, who is under the control of the Divisional Soil 
Conservation Officer, Southern Division, Bijapur. The charge of 
the Sub-Divisional Soil Conservation Officer, Bagalkot, extends over 
part of the Bijapur district (consisting of Bagalkot, Badami, Hun- 
gund, Jamkhandi and Mudhol talukas and Bilgi peta), and the 
Dharwar and Kanara districts. He is assisted in his work in the 
Dharwar district by one Agricultural Officer (Soil Conservation) 
and four Agricultural Assistants. 

There is a Land Improvement Board in the district constituted 
under the Bombay Land Improvement Schemes Act (XXVIII of 
1942), which is composed of (1) the Collector, (2) the Divisional 
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Soil Conservation Officer, Southern Division, (3) the District 
Agricultural Officer, and (4) the Secretary, District Development 
Board. The board has power to direct the preparation of the land 
improvement schemes for any area within its jurisdiction. The 
preparation of such schemes is usually entrusted to the Soil Con¬ 
servation staff. The final plans have to be approved by the District 
Land Improvement Board or the State Government, as the case may 
be. The schemes are subsidized by Government. 


The land improvement work completed in the Dharwar district 
by the 31st March, 1953, since the work began in 1943, consisted 
of 1,16,360 acres bunded, 22,059 acres consolidated and 1,15,294 
acres plane-table surveyed. There were 1,01,800 acres offered for 
new bunding. 


Afforestation,—No new trenching lias been done. Maintenance 
of afforestation works is being carried out in 29 villages covering an 
area of 8,027 acres. An amount of Rs. 5,140 has been spent on 
this account (including grass land improvement work) for this 
year (1952-53). 

Grassland Improvement Work.—With a view to introducing 
better fodder grass, experiments were carried out in three centres 
at Devgiri, Gadag and Karrimallapur, and the results for the year 
(1952-53) are encouraging. 

Tank Works.—The two tank works taken tmder Land Improve¬ 
ment Schemes at Nagavi and Mangundi have been completed 
during 1952-53. The total expenditure on these tanks is Rs. 33,365 
and Rs. 42,926-4-6 respectively. Plan and estimate for Rs. 66,987 
have been submitted for another tank work at Adargatti in the 
Shirhatti taluka. 


Horticulture.—There is a fruit garden and a nursery in charge of 
the Professor of Horticulture, College of Agriculture, Dharwar. 
The Professor of Horticulture is conducting research on fruit-trees, 
especially those grown in the district. Relia'ble and pedigreed 
plants and seeds of various fruit-trees are produced in the nursery 
for supply to the growers. The staff of the Professor of Horticul¬ 
ture also renders technical advice to the fruit-growers in respect of 
cultivation, planting, propagation, control of pests and diseases and 
various other horticultural practices. 


Soil Physicist to Government.-There is an Alkali Soil Reclamation 
Farm at Nargund under the Soil Physicist to Government. This is 
looked after by the Agronomist, Soil Physicist’s Section, Sholapur 
(B. A. S., Class II). At this farm, studies are made on the nature of 
the alkali-soils ( karl soils) of Kamatak, which have poor crop- 
producing power, and research is being carried on to find out 
methods of amelioration of such soils to increase crop-yields. This 
section has also a well-equipped laboratory located at the Agricul¬ 
tural College, Dharwar, to study the chemical problems arising out 
of these investigations at the Reclamation Farm. 
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Agricultural College, Dharwar.—ThK college was started on 15th 
May 1947. Run as a Government institution under the Depart¬ 
ment of Agriculture, it is affiliated to the Karnatak University. It 
is situated at Yettingudda. It prepares students for B.Sc. (Agricul¬ 
ture) as well as M.Sc. (Agriculhire). Students passing Secondary 
School Certificate Examination are admitted for the B.Sc. (Agricul¬ 
ture) course, which is a four years’ course. The staff consists at 
present (1953) of a Principal, 10 Professors, 13 Lecturers, 11 
Demonstrators and 36 Agricultural Assistants. The total area of the 
college site is 1,171 acres, of which an area of 954 acres is reserved 
for the college farm. All iiossible crops are grown at the farm to 
facilitate the study of the students. The college also maintains 
a dairy. 

Extension Training Centre, Dharwar.—This Training Centre was 
originally established in October 1952, at Arbhavi, in the Belgaum 
district, for training the personnel required to man the community 
development projects in die Karnatak districts. It was shifted to 
Dharwar near the Agricultural College on the 1st July 1953. The 
training centre imparts training in extension methods, including 
agriculture, animal husbandry, veterinary science, social education, 
public health, co-operation, panchayats, etc., and conducts two 
courses—one for the supervisory staff for a period of six months and 
the other for the workers at the village level—for a period of three 
months. The staff at die centre consists of one Principal (B.A.S., 
Class I), four Lecturers (Class II) for Education, Public Health, 
Co-operation and Agricultural Engineering, four Agricultural 
Officers for teaching Agriculture, Animal Husbandry and Veterinary 
Science. The training centre is being expanded to train the 
personnel required to man the National Extension Service for 
a period of one year. 

Agricultural School, Devihosur.—This school is situated 4^ miles 
away from Haveri railway station. It was established in 1914 
and was named ‘ Shrisingikar Memorial Agricultural School ’ 
in consideration of a free gift of land and buildings for the school 
made by the Lingayat Association of Dharwar from the donation 
received by them from Shri S. J. Desai of Shrisingi. It was con¬ 
verted into a new type of agricultural school, self-supporting as far 
as possible and organised to meet the needs of the rural population 
on the lines of the folk schools in Europe. The farm attached to 
it is about 172 aeres in extent. Jowar, groundnut, rice, cotton, 
chillies, millets, pulses, betel-vine, sugarcane, and bananas are 
grown. Forty students are admitted to the school every year. The 
medium of instruction is Kannada. No rent is charged for hostel 
accommodation and a stipend of Rs. 20 is paid to each student. 
In addition, two sets of school uniforms, consisting of a shirt, half¬ 
pant and a cap are supplied free of cost to each student. At the 
head of the school is a Superintendent, who works under the direc¬ 
tion of the Deputy Director of Agriculture, Research and 
Education. 

Research on, and Extension of, Sugarcane,—A Sugarcane Research 
Sub-Station has been opened since 1948 at Alnawar in this district. 
It is in charge of an Agricultural Officer (Class HI) who is under 
the control of the Sugarcane Specialist, Padegaon. The agronomic 
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research work on sugarcane is being tackled on tliis farm. One 
Agricultural Assistant has been posted at Hangal for extension and 
survey work of cane in the malnad area of the district. The Agri¬ 
cultural Assistant is controlled administratively by the District 
Agricultural Officer and technically by the Sugarcane Specialist, 
Padegaon. 

Animal Husbandrij Section,—The Livestock Expert to Government, 
with headquarters at Poona, administers the Animal Husbandry 
Section under the Director of Agriculture. His duties are— 

(1) organisation, supervision, and co-ordination of all live¬ 
stock imx^rovement work in connection with cattle, sheep, poultry 
and dairy j 

(2) supervision and direction of scientific research work in 
connection with animal husbandry and livestock improvement 
work; 

(3) advice to Government and the public in all matters relat¬ 
ing to livestock, animal husbandry and allied subjects; and 

(4) organisation and execution of district propaganda work, 
cattle shows and rallies, etc., connected with animal husbandry 
development and extension. 

Cattle Breeding Section.—H avcu, Ranebennur, Savanur and Shir- 
hatti talukas and parts adjoining form an intensive cattle breeding 
zone and the Amritmahal cattle breeding scheme is operated on an 
intensive basis in this area. The Amritmahal breed is known for 
its draught quality and the animals thrive even under average con¬ 
ditions. Out of a total of 5,89,999 heads of cattle (1951) more 
than one-third are of the Amritmahal breed. 

There are two cattle-breeding farms in the district, one at Banka- 
pur, established in 1919-20, and the other at Tegur, established in 
1939-40. The Amritmahal breed of cattle are bred on the Banka- 
pur cattle-breeding farm, and the Tegur farm deals with the Dangi 
breed. Breeding bulls from the farm are issued for grading up 
village cattle in the district. 

Breeding of cattle is encouraged in various ways. The District 
Livestock Improvement Association formed in 1949 helps in extend¬ 
ing livestock improvement activities in the district. There are also 
11 cattle-breeding soeieties, whose main object is to maintain 
Amritmahal breed animals and help in the improvement of village 
animals by supplying pure-bred stock for extension in the district. 
Most of these societies are allotted suitable grazing areas so as to 
enable them to maintain good cattle under controlled conditions. 
Subsidies are given to encourage the cattle-breeders for preservation 
of surplus green fodder in the form of silage. Individual breeders 
of societies are afforded facilities to secure pure-bred cows through 
loan funds placed at the disposal of the Livestock Expert to Govern¬ 
ment. A nominal fee ranging from Rs. 5 to Rs. 10 is charged by 
the society to the village cattle-owners who are willing to be its 
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membexs and to abide by its rules. Farmers are helped with sub¬ 
sidies to rear bull calves until they reach the breeding age. Grants- 
in-aid are offered to goshalas and panjrapoles co-operating in under- 
taldng cattle improvement schemes and milk production. Nine 
supplementary breeding centres have been established, each centre 
consisting of five villages wherein 50 pure bred cows and 5 bulls 
are issued on a concession basis so as to induce the villagers to 
breed and maintain pure-bred stock. Grants-in-aid are offered 
annually for holding cattle shows and rallies. To ensure the 
success of the premium bull scheme, compulsory castration of un¬ 
desirable bulls is undertaken by the Department under the Bombay 
Livestock improvement Act (XXII of 1933) and the Act has been 
applied to’ 43 villages in the district. Along with the castration 
of the scrub bulls, desirable types of breeding bulls are located in 
the villages, in view of the demand and requirements. The Disti'ict 
Agricultural Officer has been appointed as the Livestock Officer for 
Dharwar District under section 4 of the Act. 


Sheep Development Section.—There is a Sheep-breeding Research 
Sub-Station at Guttal in Haveri taluka. The aim of this station is 
to evolve a new type of sheep suited to the environmental condi¬ 
tions of the southern part of the Dharwar district and to improve 
the local sheep by grading them to selected improved strains 
of rams. Along with sheep improvement schemes, a scheme to 
develop a suitable and economic breed of goat has been under¬ 
taken. A nucleus herd of Surti (Gujarat) goats—a milking type— 
is maintained in the Agricultural College Farm at Dharwar. A few 
Angora goats have also been imported from the U.S.A. and a small 
flock is maintained in the Guttal farm to study their suitability and 
utility in grading up the local goats with a view to introducing 
the qualities of mohairs and mutton production. The Agricultural 
Assistant in charge of the farm works under the Sheep Develop¬ 
ment Officer, Bombay State. 


Poultry Development Section.—There is a Government Poultry- 
Farm at Dharwar in charge of an Agricultural Assistant who works 
under the Poultry Development Officer, Bombay State. This farm 
was established in 1939. The breeds maintained are White Leg¬ 
horn, Black Minorca, American Bronze Turkeys, and Ducks and 
Geese. Pure-bred fowls and eggs are supplied to bona fide poultry 
breeders and cultivators at concession rates for grading up the 
country stock. Besides, fresh and quality table eggs are supplied 
to the public in Dharwar town, A short course of training, lasting 
three months, is given to candidates interested in poultry farming. 


Dairy Development Section.—For the Southern Division, Com¬ 
posed of various districts, there is an Agricultural Officer in charge 
of Dairy Farming, who is assisted by the Assistant Dairy Surveyor 
and four Agricultural Assistants (Dairy). This officer works under 
the .Dairy Development Officer, - Bombay State. He looks after 
dairy development in the Dharwar district along with the Dharwar 
Ilubli Milk Supply Scheme in operation since 1950-51. 
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The following statement gives, in tabular form, the organisation 
of the Agricultural Department in the district 

Officer-hi-charge of the district .- District Agricidture Officer 
{B.A.S., Class 11). 

Working directly under— 

1. Agricultural Officer—^\gricultural Assis- Di.'itrict Agricultural Officer, Dharwar 

tants (General). (B. A. S., Class II), 

2. (») plant Breeder and Officer (Class 11), "O 

Mugad Station,.—Agricultural Officer 
and Agricultural Assistants. 

(ii) Agricultural Officers—Agricultural 
Assistants— 

(a) Agricultural Research Station, J-Depuly Director of Agriculture (Crop 
Dharwar (Class 111 Officers), | Research), Poona. 

(h) Nuclear Seed Hultiplieation See- | 
tion, Dharwar and I 

(c) Agricultural Research Station, J 
Annigeri. J 

3. Cotton Breeder (B.A.S. Class II)— Cotton Botanist, Bombay State, Surat. 

Agricultural Offi(!cr.s and Agricultural 
AasistanCs. 


4. Cotton Superintendent, Bombay Kama- Cotton Development Officer, Bombay 
tak, Dharwar—Cotton Inspectors— State, Surat. 

Cotton Overseer,s and Agricultural 
Assistants. 

5. Superintendent, Agricultural School, Deputy Director of Agriculture 
Devihosur—Agricultural Officers and (Research and Education), Poona. 
Agricultural Assistants. 

0. Agricultural Officer in-chargc Alkali Soil Soil Physicist to Government, Poona. 
Reclamation Farm, Nargund. 

7. Assistant Mechanical Cultivation Bngi- Mechanical Cultivation Engineer 

iieer—Foreman Supervisors with Government, Poona. 

Mechanics and Technical Store-keepers. 

8. Assistant Agricultural Engineer, Bagal- Agricultural Engineer to Govenment' 

kot—with Mechanical Supervisor,s, Poona. 

Meclianical Assistants, Senior Mecha¬ 
nics, Junior Mechanics, Draftsmen, etc. 

9. Sub-Divisional SoiiConservation Officer, Soil Conservation Officer, Poona 

Bagalkot, with Agricultmal Officers 
and Agricultural As,sistants. 

10. Agricultural Officer, in charge Sugarcane Sugarcane Specialist, Padegaon. 
Research Station, Alnawar, and Agri¬ 
cultural Assistants. 


11. Agricultural Assistant in-charge. Sheep Sheep Development Officer, Poona. 

Breeding Farm, Guttal. 

12. Agricultural Assistants in-charge. Cattle') 

Breeding Station, Tegur. ! Livestock Expert to Government, 

13. Agricultural Assistant in-charge, Cattle ^ Poona. 

Breeding Station, Bankapur, J 

14. Agricultural Assistant in-charge. Poultry Poultry Development Officer, Poona. 

Breeding Station, Dharwar, 

15. Agricultural Officer in-charge, Dairy Farm- Dairy Development Officer, Poona. 

ing, Southern Division, Dliarwar, 

The District Agricultural staff also carries out any special work 
directed by the following officers working at headquarters 
(Poona) 

(1) Statistician, (3) Plant Pathologist, (3) Professor of 

Agronomy, (4) Economic Botanist, (5) Cotton Botanist, 
Surat, (6) Agricultural Entomologist, (7) Professor of 
Agricultural Economics, College of Agriculture, Poona 
and (8) Horticulturist to Government. 
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The main e’Unctions of the Civil Veterinary Department are Developmental 
treatment of sick animals, control of cattle epidemics and castrations. Departments. 
The department also conducts the work of control and destruction Civil Veterinary 
of ticks. It also advises people in the hygienic methods of animal Department. 
management and participates in various cattle fairs and shows held Functions, 
at various places in the Bombay State by opening veterinary stalls, 
etc. for propaganda. 


The veterinary activities in the Dharwar district are controlled Organization, 
by the Divisional Veterinary Officer, Dharwar Division, Dharwar, 
who is in charge of three districts, viz., Dharwar, Bijapur, and 
Kanara. He is an officer of Class II rank in the Bombay Veterinary 
Service and is directly responsible and subordinate to the Director 
of Veterinary Services, Bombay State, Poona. 


In the Dharwar district, there are 17 veterinary hospitals and dis- 

snsaries located at the following 

places : — 

(1) Akki-Alur, 

(10) Kundgol, 

(2) Bankapur, 

(11) Laxmeshwar, 

(3) Dharwar, 

(12) Mundargi, 

(4) Gadag, 

(13) Nargund, 

(5) Haveri, 

(14) Navalgund, 

(6) Hirekerur, 

(15) Ranebennur, 

(7) Hosritti, 

(16) Ron, and 

(8) Hubli, 

(17) Savanur. 

(9) Kalghatgi, 



Veterinary 
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Of these, the veterinary dispensaries at Kundgol, Savanur and 
Hosritti are maintained by Government. The veterinary dispen¬ 
sary at Hubli is maintained by the Hubli municipality and the 
rest are maintained by the District Local Board, Dharwar, with 
assistance from Government by way of free services of veterinary 
officers and an annual grant-in-aid of up to a maximum of Rs. 450 
per dispensary. 


The veterinary officers in charge of the veterinary hospitals and 
dispensaries are Government officers of Class III in the Bombay 
Veterinary Service. There is also a mobile staff of stockmen 
cXttached to veterinary hospitals and disponsaries for carrying out 
vaccinations, castrations and treatment work in rural areas. There 
are two or three fixed centres in the jurisdiction of each veterinary 
dispensary, which are periodically visited by the veterinary officers 
or stockmen for treating local animals, castration, etc. 


In the year 1951-53, 47,264 animals were treated for contagious Statistics of 
and non-contagious diseases and 8,508 castrations were performed Diseases, 
^the veterinary ^spitals. and dispensaries in the Dharwar district. Inoculations and 
Tho veterinary staff also treated 13,735 animals and performed 3,827 Vaccinations, 
cast): ations in the villages, while on tour. The following are the 
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statistics of outbreaks of main contagious cattle diseases and the 
inoculations and vaccinations carried out during the year 1952-53 


Contagious Catcle Diseases, Inoculations and Vaccinations, 
Dharwak District (1952-53). 


Name of the disca.se. 


Number of 

Number of inoculations and 
outbreaks reported. vaccinations 
carried out. 


1. Rinderpest 

.. 23 

39,406 

2. Heemorrhagic Septicaemia 

.. 206 

89,460 

3. Anthrax 

.. 27 

5,642 

4. Black Quarter 

96 

49,285 

5. Foot and Mouth Disease 

95 


6. Sheep and Goat Pox .. 

4 

3,186 

7. Ranikhet 

8 

12,069 

8. Fowl Pox 

1 

720 


Inspection of animals tendered for slaughter is carried out at the 
slaughter-house at Hubli with a view to preserving animals useful 
for milk, breeding, etc. During the year 1952-53, a total number 
of 5,613 animals were inspected by the local veterinary officer, out 
of which 116 animals were rejected being useful for agricultural 
breeding and milch purposes. 

Cattle are dipped for eradication of ticks at the two cattle 
dipping tanks at Devgiri and Hosritti in the Dharwar district. 
During 1952-53, 7,595 animals were dipped in these tanks. Animals 
are sprayed with various D.D.T. preparations, for the same purpose, 
and 12,M8 animals from the Dharwar district were sprayed during 
the year 1952-53. 


The Forest Department. 


The head of ihe Forest Department in the State is the Chief 
Conservator of Forests, whose headquarters are at Poona. For 
administrative purposes, the whole State is divided into five 


‘Circles’ as shown below:— 

Headquarters. Circle. 

(1) Northern Circle .. .. Baroda. 

(2) Eastern Circle .. .. Dhulia. 

(3) Western Circle .. .. Nasik. 

(4) Central Circle .. .. Poona. 

(5) Southern Circle .. .. Belgaum. 


At the head of each Circle is a Conservator of Forests. There is 
also a Research and Working Plans Circle with a Conservator of 
Forests at its head, having his head-quarters at Poona. 

The Conservators have under them Divisional Forest Officers and 
Sub-Divisional Forest Officers, to look after the administration of 
Divisions and independent Sub-Divisions respectively. TTie Divi¬ 
sional Forest Officers belong to Bombay Forest Service Class I and 
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to B.F.S., Class 11. The Divisions are, in some cases, divided into 
Sub-Divisions, which are in charge of Sub-Divisional Forest Officers, I^velopmental 
who belong to the Bombay Forest Service, Class II, and unlike the Departments. 
Sub-Divisional Forest Officers in charge of independent Sub-Divi- 
sions, they are under the control of the Divisional Forest Officers. ® 

The Divisions or Sub-Divisions, as the case may be, are divided 
into small executive parts called ‘ Banges ’, and each Range is 
managed by a Range Forest Officer under the control of the Divi¬ 
sional Forest Officer or Sub-Divisional Forest Officer as the case 
may be. The Range Forest Officer is a non-gazetted subordinate 
officer (Class III), who is usually trained at one of the Forest 
Colleges of India, i.e. those at Dehra Dun, Coimbatore and Dharwar. 

The Forestry College, Dharwai*, has been discontinued with effect 
from the 15th May 1953. Each Range is sub-divided into ‘Rounds’, 
and each ‘ Round ’ is managed by a Round Officer or Forester, who 
is usually trained at the Forest Classes in the State. Finally, each 
Round is sub-divided into ‘ Beats ’ and each Beat is managed by 
a ‘Beat Guard’. 

The Dharwar Forest Division, falling under the Southern Circle, 
is held by the District Forest Officer, Dharwar. Under him there 
are 5 Range Forest Officers; one Range Forest Officer, Central 
Sandalwood Depot; one Special Duty Ranger; 17 Round Officers; 
and 64 Beat Guards. The following are the Ranges in this 
Division 

Name of Range, Headquarters. 

1. Dharwar .. .. .. Dharwar. 

2. Kalghatgi .. .. .. Kalghatgi. 

3. Hangal-Bhundshi .. .. Hangal. 

4. Hirekerur .. .. .. Hirekerur. 

5. Shirhatti ,. .. .. Shirhatti. 

6. Central Sandalwood Depot .. Dharwar. 

The forests of Dharwar occupy 436 sq. miles. Most of the forests 
in this district lie in a belt, the width varying from 10 to 30 miles, 
along the Kanara district in the west and Mysore State in the south. 

Most of the forests are State-owned and the rest are possessed by 
malkidars and immdars. 

The type of vegetation is mainly governed by the amount of 
rainfall in a particular locality. The rainfall varies from 15" to 
50" and increases slowly towards the west. Similarly, the vegeta¬ 
tion also improves from an absolute scrub forest in the east to 
a mixed deciduous in the west. 

Scrub forests.—Due to scanty rainfall, the vegetation is poor, and 
consists mainly of bar, babul, neem, and sandal, with shrubs of 
bondurbi, tarward and certain thorny species. Usually these forests 
are open to grazing by the adjoining village cattle, and as such no 
improvement can be effected from a silvicultural point of view. Still 
the areas are covered by regular working plans as they contain 
valuable sandalwood trees, which from the Government forest alone 
yield an annual revenue of about three lakhs of rupees. 
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Deciduous forests.—As the rainfall increases over 25" the scrub 
forests change their vegetation and form deciduous forests with 
teak as the predominant species. Other associates are matti, dindal, 
mndi, janibul, kindal, honne, and char, with little or no sandalwood. 
These forests are managed under regular working plans, the object 
of which is the supply of fuel to the public and small timber for 
the purpose of house construction and agricultural implements. 

The Conservator of Forests, Research and Working Plans Circle, 
has four Working Plans Divisional Forest OflBcers, one for each of 
the Northern, Central and Southern Circles with their headquarters 
at the Circle headquarters and one for the Eastern and Western 
Circles, with the headquarter at Nasik. Accordingly, the District 
Forest Officer, Working Plans, Southern Circle, is stationed at 
Belgaum and has his jurisdiction over the following divisions in the 
Southern Circle 

(1) Belgaum. 

(2) Dharwar. 

(3) Kanara, Northern Division. 

(4) Kanara, Western Division. 

(5) Kanara, Eastern Division. 

(6) Bagalkot Sub-Division. 

The Revenue and Forest Departments are closely interconnected 
in their work at a number of points. Afforestation and disafforesta¬ 
tion are practically joint functions of the Revenue and Forest 
Departments, since public rights in the lands proposed for afforesta¬ 
tion have to be settled by the Revenue Department. Working 
Plans (described later) for the management and development of 
forests are prepared solely by the Forest Department, but in so 
far as the prescriptions of a Working Plan affect local supply and 
the rights and privileges of the inhabitants of the tracts, the 
approval of the Collector concerned has to be obtained before it is 
submitted to Government by the Chief Conservator of Forests for 
sanction. 


The Divisional Forest Officer is directly responsible for the exploit¬ 
ation and regeneration of the forests according to sanctioned Work¬ 
ing Plans and other orders. He conducts sales, enters into con¬ 
tracts, supplies material to Departments and the public, realises 
revenue and controls expenditure under instructions from the Con¬ 
servator of Forests. He deals finally with forest offence cases, 
having power to compound the same. In short, he is responsible for 
forest administration and management in all matters relating to 
technical forest operations. 

The duties of the Sub-Divisional Forest Officer in charge of an 
independent Sub-Division are exactly the same as those of the Divi¬ 
sional Forest Officer, while the Assistant Conservator or Sub-Divi- 
^onal Fwest Officer attached to a Division assists the Divisional 
Forest Officer in the work of inspection and supervision of various 
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Jcinds of silvicultural works requiring technical knowledge, besides 
attending to other duties entrusted by the Divisional Forest Officer. 
At present there is no Sub-Divisional Forest Officer under the 
Divisional Forest Officer, Dharwar. 

The Range Forest Officer is in executive charge of his range. 
He is responsible for carrying out, with the help of his Round 
Officers and Beat Guards, and according to the orders of the Divi¬ 
sional Forest Officer or the Assistant Conservator or Sub-Divisional 
Forest Officer, all work in his charge, such as the marking, reserva¬ 
tion, girdling and felling of trees; the transport of timber, fuel, etc., 
to the sale depots ; sowing, planting, tending and other silvicultural 
operations ; construction of roads, buildings and wells according to 
sanctioned plans and estimates ; protection of forests and investi¬ 
gation of forest offences; supervision on removal of forest produce 
by purchasers and by holders of rights and privileges ; and issue of 
forest transit passes and permits. 

The Foresters’ duties include protection of forests; detection and 
investigation of offences ; issue of forest transit passes and permits; 
collection of revenue from permits and compensation in offences; 
preservation of standards (i.e. the number and kind of trees pre¬ 
scribed for preservation and the manner of cutting etc.) in coupes 
given out to contractors for cutting; inspection and protection of 
forests; and guidance and supervision of forest guards. 

The Forest Guard’s functions are to* patrol and protect all forests 
in his beat; repair and maintain forest boundary marks; execute 
silvicultural woAs, viz. sowing, planting and creeper-cutting; and 
detect forest offences. 

Under the Indian Forest Act (XVI of 1927) forests are divided 
into two categories, reserved and ‘protected’.* Before forests are 
classified they have to be subjected to regular settlement, by 
a Forest Settlement Officer, who enquires into the existence of all 
public and private rights. In the case of reserved forests, the exist¬ 
ing rights are either settled, transferred or commuted. In the case 
of protected forests, the rights are clearly recorded and regulated. 
There are no protected forests in the Dharwar district. The 
reserved forests of the district cover 436 sq, miles in all. Of these, 
353 sq. miles are in charge of the Forest Department and the rest 
83 sq. miles in charge of the Revenue Department. All reserved 
forests in charge of the Forest Department are organised and managed 
according to the prescriptions of the “ Working Plans ”. A working 


*The Indian Forest (Bombay Amendment) Act, 1948, was enacted in 
order to enable the State Government to take over the management of 
even private forests and regulate their use, regeneration and protection 
for the following purposes, namely, (a) conservation of trees and 
forests ; (b) preservation and improvement of soil and prevention of 
waterlogging, erosion, etc.; (c) improvement of grazing; (d) maintenance 
of water supply in springs, rivers and tanks; (e) maintenance or increase 
in supply of fodder, leaf manure, timber or fuel; (/) maintenance of 
reservoirs or irrigation works and hydro-electric works; (g) protection 
against storms, winds, rolling stones, floods and drought; (h) protection 
of roads, bridges, railways and other lines of communication; and 
(i) preservation of public health. 
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plan is a document which lays down the details of scientific manage¬ 
ment of a forest for a prescribed number of years. Before a work¬ 
ing plan is drawn up, a survey is made of the growing stock, at 
times by actual enumeration, and an analysis is made from the 
stems of .standing trees to determine the rate of growth of the 
principal species with special reference to the soil and the climatic 
conditions of each locality. On the basis of the data thus collected, 
plans are drawn up for felling, regeneration, silvicultural treat¬ 
ment and protection of forests with provision for the due exercise 
of the rights and privileges of the people, ineluding grazing of 
cattle. The preparation of the Working, Plans of this Division is 
done by the Divisional Forest Officer, Working Plans, Southern 
Circle, who is under the Conservator of Forests, Research and 
Working Plans, Poona. 

The main functions of the Forest Department are exploitation, 
regeneration, and protection of forests according to sanctioned Work¬ 
ing Plans and other orders, and the conduct of sales, entering into 
contracts and supply of material to Government departments and 
file public. The salient aspects of the functions are described 
below : — 

(1) Regeneration and Maintenance.—As the area is cut and tree- 
growth removed, it is regenerated with fresh crop. The principal 
duty of a forest officer is the protection of the forests in his charge. 
Great care and precaution is required against damages by man, 
animals, and insect and other pests and against adverse climatic 
influences and other inanijnate agencies. Damage by man is caused 
by : (1) lighting of fires, (2) encroachments, (3) faulty exploita¬ 
tion methods, including illicit cuttings and (4) misuse of forest 
rights and privileges. Though occasionally forest fires may 
orginate from natural causes, in the vast majority of cases they are 
due to human action, either within or without the forest. The 
most frequent cause is carelessness or recklessness and sometimes 
illicit shikar, but occasionally there is incendiarism. To prevent 
damage by fire, the whole-hearted support and co-operation of the 
public is required. This co-operation is secured through the autho¬ 
rity and influence of the village headmen. Precautionary measures 
like fire-tracing and early burning are also taken by the depart¬ 
ment in good time against accidental fires. Clearing of shrubby 
growth along roads and paths is also done to avert any fire spread¬ 
ing in the forest. Rigid patrolling and vigilant watch against un¬ 
authorised felling and removal of forest produce by the villagers 
are resorted to. Offenders in respect of unauthorised grazing and 
other damage from cattle are dealt with severely under the Forest 
Act and other laws. 

(2) Systems of Management.—The area under the management 
of the department in the district is worked under the various silvi¬ 
cultural systems, such as clear-felling with reserves, selection-cwm- 
improvement felling, simple coppice, coppice with standards, etc. 
Ten per cent, of the area worked is regenerated by preparing rabs 
of 66' X 66' in the felled coupes. Regeneration work is carried- out 
in two ways, viz. (1) mainly natural (coppice), and (2) mainly 
artificial. Under the coppice system trees are allowed to be cut at 
ground level or near it, and regeneration takes place naturally by 
shoots from the stool, stump or bole when cut over. Under the 
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artificial system, when trees are felled, regeneration is effected by 
artificial methods, such as sowing, transplanting of root and shoot 
cuttings, called stumps, in lines, tending young plants, etc. Clean¬ 
ing, thinning and other cultural operations are undertaken by the 
Department in the coupes in 7th, 15th and 30th years. 

With a view to demonstrating to the public how the barren areas 
could be successfully reclothed with tree species, afforestation 
schemes are also undertaken. 

Grants of blank or exploited areas in reserved forests are made 
on “ agri-silvi ” condition on temporary tenure locally called Han- 
gami Lagan System. Under this system villagers are encouraged 
to produce food crops along with plantation of tree species. In 
granting lands for cultivation under this system, preference is given 
first to landless agriculturists of the locality; secondly, to local 
agriculturists who do not possess an economic holding, and thirdly to 
needy agriculturists of neighbouring villages. Hangami Lagan 
cultivation or pure cultivation in forest lands is not encouraged now- 
a-days, as such cultivation leads to disforestation of lands, and 
consequently, the total forest area is reduced. Old grants are, 
however, continued. 

(3) Exploitation.—'Fovesi products are divided into two main 
classes, major and minor. The chief major forest produce are 
timber, firewood, charcoal and sandalwood, The majoT portion of 
these, except sandalwood, is consumed in this district and only 
a small quantity is exported to other districts. Most of the sandal¬ 
wood produced is exported out of the district. The chief minot 
forest produce are bamboos {dowga, sheehs, medar), tarwad bark, 
kakki bark, tumbri leaves, hirda fruits, ghothor fruits, divi diiA 
pods and grass. 

The major forest produce are derived out of coupes due for work¬ 
ing. These are advertised for sale and are sold by tenders or by 
public auction. Sandalwood is exploited through departmental 
agency in acc'ordance with working plans. The bark and sapwood 
of the tree is chipped off with an axe and then converted into' 
fashioned sandalwood after being brought into the Central Sandal¬ 
wood Depot, Dharwar. The fashioned material is classified accord¬ 
ing to Mysore classification and kept in the depot. At the beginning 
of the financial year it is sold by public auction. 

The minor forest produce are either farmed out or sold on 
permits. 

The annual income from major forest products in Dharwar Forest 
Division in 1952-53 was Rs. 3,56,482 from sandalwood; Rs. 1,12,234 
from timber and Rs. 3,45,021 from firewood. 

The income from minor forest products in the same year was 
Rs. 18,745 from bamboos; Rs, 128 from grazing; and Rs. 5,509 
from other minor forest produce. Besides, the income from mis¬ 
cellaneous sources was Rs. 18,995. 

The total income from all sources was Rs. 8,57,114 and the total 
expenditure for the Division was Rs. 2,63,250. 
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Forest Roads—The total length of the forest roads is 34 miles, 
4i furlongs of which 23 miles, 4i furlongs are metalled and the 
rest are murrum roads. 


Relations with People.—In the forests of the Dharwar district 
there are no recognised rights of the people other than those of 
right of way and right to take water from water courses. In some 
cases, however, free grants and concessions have been made for 
removal of timber, fuel, bamboos, etc., for the purpose of reconstruc¬ 
tion and repairs to burnt houses, etc., and also for works of public 
utility under proper authority. 

In the application of forest rights and privileges and in the work 
of forest protection and exploition, the officials of the Forest depart¬ 
ment come into direct contact with the people. A direct link 
between the people and the department has been established by 
the appointment of a “ Forest and Grazing Committee ” by the 
District Development Board. This Board deals with problems 
connected with forest policy, reafforestation, tree planting, allot¬ 
ment of grazing lands, improvement of grazing lands, etc. 

Vana Mahotsava.—The Government of India inaugurated in 1950, 
an important function called Vana Mahotsava to be celebrated in 
the first week of July every year. The object is to esncourage the 
planting of as many trees as possible in suitable places. In choosing 
trees for planting, preference is given to quick-growing ones of 
economic value, such as babul, bamboo, cane, fruit trees, shade 
trees, ornamental trees and fodder trees, Free supply is made of 
seedlings of tree species to the public and to other departments for 
planting during the annual Vana Mahotsava and nurseries are raised 
for this purpose at Dharwar, Kalghatgi, Hangal, Shirhatti, Hirekerur 
and other suitable places throughout the district. The District 
Development Board is expected to attend to the after-care of the 
young plants, which is to be entrusted as far as possible to local 
villagers. Village Production Committees, which are committees set 
up for encouraging growth of more food crops, are to be responsible 
for the successful observance of Vana Mahotsava in the respective 
villages. Cultivators desirous of planting trees in the Forest Depart¬ 
ment areas or on road-side lands belonging to the Public Works 
Department are given sanads enabling them to take the fruit of 
the trees planted by them. 

The Co-operative Department. 

The Co-operative Department in the Dharwar district is in the 
administrative charge of the Assistant Registrar, Co-operative 
Societies, Dharwar, who is a gazetted officer in Class II of the 
Bombay Co-operative Service. Over him is the Divisional Deputy 
Registrar, Relgaum, who has jurisdiction over Belgaum, Bijapur, 
Dharwar, Kanara and Kolhapur. Administratively, the Assistant 
Registrar is responsible for the supervision and guidance of the 
various types of societies in his charge. Many of the powers of 
the Registrar of Co-operative Societies under the Bombay Co¬ 
operative Societies’ Act (VII of 1925) and the Rules under it have 
been delegated to him. Under him is the District Co-operative 
Officer, Dharwar, who belongs to the Subordinate Co-operative 
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Service. The District Co-operative Officer is responsible for orga¬ 
nisation of societies, development of the movement, supervision over 
societies in rural and semi-rural areas, arrangement for crop finance, 
etc. He is also appointed to work as a nominee of the department 
on certain types of co-operative institutions. Although his juris¬ 
diction extends over the whole district, the co-ordination of depart¬ 
mental activities at the district level is done by the Assistant Regis¬ 
trar, so that there may be no duplication of work between the 
Assistant Registrar and the District Co-operative Officer. The 
Assistant Registrar is also entrusted with the work relating to cottage 
and small-scale industries and industrial co-operatives. In carrying 
out these duties he is assisted by a District Officer for Industrial 
Co-operatives and Village Industries and also by Industrial 
Supervisors. 

The Supervision Staf.—The supervision staff serves as the last link 
in the aaministrative machinery. Their main responsibility is con¬ 
fined to detailed supervision over the working of all agricultural 
credit and multi-purpose societies. They are expected to supervise 
every society in their charge, at least once in three months. They 
are in addition required to assist the societies in the preparation of 
normal credit statements and assets registers, and also in making 
arrangements for provision of crop finance. There are 26 Super¬ 
visors working in the district. Before 1st April 1946, this staff was 
working under the District Board of Supervising Unions and was 
purely non-official in status. Since that date, the members of this 
staff have been given the status of Government servants. The 
appointments of Supervisors are made by the Divisional Deputy 
Registrars from among those who have undergone training at the 
Regional Co-operative Schools and passed the test prescribed. They 
are under the control and direction of the District Supervision 
Committee which functions under the direct control of the Provin¬ 
cial Board of Supervision. This committee consists of 

1. The Assistant Registrar, Dharwar. 

2. The Chairman of the financing agency (i.e. the Karnatak 
Central Co-operative Bank Ltd.) or his nominee. 

3. The Chairman of the District Co-operative Board. 

4. One or two representatives of the Supervising unions in 
the district. 

5. One representative of the agricultural non-credit societies 
in the district. 

The District Co-operative Officer is the Secretary of the committee. 
The committee recommends disciplinary action, where necessary, 
against the supervisors; scrutinises and checks their programmes 
and diaries; and reviews the working of supervising unions and 
supervisors. 

Supervising Unions.—A supervising union is formed for every 
taluka by societies registered in the area. In view of the large 
number of societies in the Navalgund taluka, there are two unions 
in that taluka, one at Navalgund and the other at Annigeri. All 
agricultural credit societies, agricultural non-credit societies, and 
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non-agricultaral credit societies are eligible for membership. The 
main functions of the supervising unions are : (1) to advise, guide, 
assist, rectify and control its constituent societies by efficient and 
regular supervision, and (2) to provide a means of assessing the 
credit of each of its constituent societies and to make recommenda¬ 
tions in this behalf to the financing agency. The Supervisor for 
the area acts as the Secretary of the Union. 

The District Co-operative Board.—Education and training in co¬ 
operation, and propaganda for the spread of the co-operative move¬ 
ment, are carried on by the District Co-operative Board under the 
guidance of the Bombay Provincial Co-operative Institute. The 
membership of the board is of two classes, viz., (1) ordinary, 
consisting of all co-operative societies in the district, and (2) asso¬ 
ciate, consisting of individuals. A nominee of the financing agency 
(the Karnatak Central Co-oirerative Bank Ltd.), the Assistant 
Registrar, Dharwar, and the Executive Officer of the Bombay Provin¬ 
cial Co-operative' Institute are ex-officio members of the general body 
of the board. There is a Board of Management of the board, com¬ 
posed of — (1) two nominees of the Bombay Provincial Co-operative 
Institute; (2) one or two nominees of the financing agency (i.e. 
the Karnatak Central Co-operative Bank Ltd.) ; (3) four represen¬ 
tatives of the supervising unions; (4) one or two representatives 
of individual members, according as their number is 20 or more; 
(5) one or two representatives of individual societies, according as 
their number is 20 or more; and (6) the administrative Officer of 
the central financing agency (i.e. the Karnatak Central Co-operative 
Bank Ltd.). The Board of Management has also the right to 
co-opt a co-operator of outstanding merit or experience from the 
district. The District Co-operative Board is affiliated as a subscrib¬ 
ing member to the Divisional Co-operative Board for Karnatak, 
which has its headquarters at Dharwar, and also to the Provincial 
Co-operative Institute. 

Audit.—Section 22 of the Bombay Co-operative Societies Act 
provides for statutory audit of every society once a year either by 
the Registrar or by some person authorised by him. The audit 
staff in the district works under the control of the Assistant Regis¬ 
trar, Dharwar. Besides the Special Auditor, there are three cate¬ 
gories of auditors, viz., (1) Auditors, (2) Sub-auditor.s, and 
(3) Certified (professional) Auditors. 

The Special Auditor is an officer belonging to the Co-operative 
Service, Class II. This officer is stationed at Dharwar but has juris¬ 
diction over the Dharwar and Kanara districts. He audits 
the accounts of— 

(i) central banks and banking unions; 

(ii) purchase and sale unions and sale societies; 

(iii) the District Industrial Association and its branches; 

(iv) “C” and “D” class urban banks with working capital 
exceeding Rs. 50,000; 

(v) housing societies indebted to Government; and 

(Ivi) societies in liquidation belonging to the classes of societies 
in his charge. 
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He also carries out a test audit of 3 per cent, of the societies audited 
by Certified Auditors. He has under him one Auditor, one Sub¬ 
auditor and clerks. 

Tliere are also six Auditors in the district who are entrusted with 
audit work independently of the Special Auditor. Their head¬ 
quarters arc at Dharwar, Gadag, Haveri, Navalgund, Hubli, and 
Savanur. They audit the following classes of societies 

(1) multi-purpose societies and their shops ; 

(2) Taluka Development Boards; 

(3) weavers’ societies; 

(4) industrial societies; 

(5) District Co-operative Board; 

(6) supervising unions ; 

(7) agricultural non-credit societies, like crop protection, fenc¬ 
ing and joint farming societies; and 

(8) other sodeties. 

The Sub-Auditors, eleven in number, audit all agricultural credit 
societies (except multi-purpose societies and societies running fair 
price shops and/or distribution centres with a turnover exceeding 
Rs. 50,000). Every distribution centre or fair price shop run by 
societies is treated as a separate unit. 

In pursuance of the policy of progressive decentralisation of the 
movement, in recent years steps have been taken to appoint certified 
auditors to carry out the statutory work of the following types of 
institutions 

( 1) consumers’ societies with a turnover of Rs. 50,000 and over; 

(2) urban banks and societies classed as "A” or “B” with 
a working capital of Rs. 50,000 and over; 

(3) housing societies having no outstandings against them on 
account of Government loan; and 

(4) any other societies certified by the Registrar. 

Other Sto^.—The other staff in the district are 

(1) Land Valuation Officers; (2) Special Recovery Officers: 
(3) Honorary Organisers; and (4) Arbitrators. 

There are three Land Valuation Officers in the district, (1953) 
and they are attached to civil courts. Their function is to give 
expert opinion as regards the valuation of lands with a view to 
enabling the civil courts to arrive at the paying capacity of the 
debtors who have apphed for adjustment of their debts under the 
Bombay Agricultural Debtors’ Relief Act (XXVIII of 1947). They 
are at times entrusted with cases of valuation of the lands of 
persons who apply for loans from the primary land mortgage Banks. 
Whenever they have no work, they are given other work, like audit 
and propaganda. 
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Under the Bombay Co-operative Societies Act, monies recoverable 
as a result of arbitration awards or liquidation proceedings Md 
certain other dues of co-operative institutions are recoverable 
through the Collectors according to the law in force for the recovery 
of arrears of land revenue. When the normal staff of the Revenue 
Department is not in a position to cope with the work, Specml 
Recovery OfiBcers are deputed from the Revenue department to the 
Co-operative Department to expedite the work. In February, 1951, 
there was only one Special Recovery Officer with headquarters at 
Hubli. 

The Honorary Organisers are non-officials who give assistance in 
the matter of organisation of different types of societies. An Hono¬ 
rary Organiser’s jurisdiction extends to' one or more talukas or even 
the whole district. There were in June 1953, ten District Honorary 
Organisers and twelve Taluka Honorary Organisers in the Dharwar 
district. 

Under the Bombay Co-operative Societies Act, co-operative socie¬ 
ties or members thereof may refer their disputes to the Assistant 
Registrar for decision either by himself or by appointment of an 
Arbitrator. Every year a list of persons who may act as Arbitrators 
is published and the Assistant Registrar sends cases of disputes to 
sudi arbitrators. In the Dharwar district there were 52 Arbitrators 
in February 1951. 

Educational Institutions.—The Bombay Provincial Co-operative 
Institute, which is recognised as the sole agency for imparting co¬ 
operative training to officials and non-officials throughout the State, 
has established a Regional Co-operative School at Dharwar. This 
school is intended to impart training to the lower staff of the Co¬ 
operative Department and co-operative institutions, and in parti¬ 
cular, to supervisors, bank inspectors and secretaries of multi¬ 
purpose societies and taluka purchase and sale unions. 

Marketing.—The Registrar of Co-operative Societies is also 
Director of Agricultural Marketing, and in this capacity he shares 
with the Collector of the district the responsibilities for the effective 
enforcement of the Bombay Agricultural Produce Markets Act 
(' XXII of 1939). The Director performs the functions of survey; 
organisation and constitution of regulated markets; assessment o'! 
adequate scale of licence fees, rates of commission, and charges of 
other market functionaries; approval of bye-laws and annual 
budgets of market committees ; and technical guidance as regards 
the manner in which the accounts of the market committees shall 
be maintained. The administrative control of the market com¬ 
mittees and the enforcement of statutory provisions and the rules 
governing the regulation of markets are, however, vested in the 
Collector, who exercises these powers in consultation with the 
Director. 

The Director is assisted by a separate marketing staff, consisting 
of the Chief Marketing Officer and one Assistant Marketing Officer 
with their headquarters at Poona and four Assistant Marketing 
Officers for regional divisions with headquarters at Nasik, Dharwar, 
Ahmedabad and Baroda, The Chief Marketing Officer is an officer 
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of Class I State Service and the Assistant Marketing OiBcers are in 
Class II. The latter are provided with a staff of Marketing Inspec¬ 
tors whose jurisdiction extends to over one or more districts. The 
Assistant Marketing Officer at Dharwar besides being in charge of 
the Dharwar district has four other districts under him, viz., Bel- 
gaum, Bijapur, Kanara and Sholapur. The Marketing Inspector, 
Dharwar, is in direct charge of the district. He works under the 
guidance of the Assistant Marketing Officer at Dharwar and the 
Assistant Registrar of Co-operative Societies, Dharwar. 

The Agricultural Produce Markets Act (XXII of 1939) aims at 
regulating the selling and buying of agricultural produce and 
provides for the estabhshment of regulated markets for agricul¬ 
tural commodities. These markets are to be placed under the super¬ 
vision of statutory market committees fully representative of 
growers, traders, local authorities and Government. The market 
committee is empowered to levy fees on the agricultural produce 
under regulation bought and sold by licensees in the market area. 
The committee may also levy fees on traders, commission agents, 
measurers, surveyors and other persons operating in the market. 
They also issue licences to different marketing functionaries. With 
the previous sanction of the Director they can prescribe rates of 
maximum charges for the services of the various persons operating 
in the market. 

In the Dharwar district, there are six regulated markets, one at 
each of the business centres of Hubli, Gadag, Dharwar, Annigeri, 
Byadgi and Nargund. These centres serve the major portion of the 
district. The agricultural products regulated at these markets 
are 

Hubli, Gadag arid Dharwar .. cotton, groundnut and safflower. 

Nargund .. cotton, groimdnut, and some 

pulses. 

Annigeri ,, cotton and safflower. 

Byadgi .. chillies. 

The Gadag Market Gommittee has got sub-yards at Hole-Alur, 
Gajendragad, Mundargi, Mulgund and Naregal. 

Money-lending.—The Bombay Money-lenders Act (XXXI of 1946) 
was brought into operation from the 17th November 1947. The 
salient features embodied in the Act are ; (1) licensing of money¬ 
lenders ; (2) mainrenance of accounts by money-lenders in pre¬ 
scribed forms; and (3) restrictions on rates of interest. 

The Registrar of Go-operative Societies, Bombay State, is also 
Registrar General of Money-lenders under the Act. Under 
section 3 of the Money-lenders Act, the Personal Assistant to the 
Gollector of Dharwar has been appointed Registrar of Moriey- 
lenders for the Dharwar district and the Mamlatdars and Mahal- 
karis have been appointed Assistant Registrars. So far as . Hubli 
Gity is concerned, a full time Assistant Registrar of Money-lenders 
has been appointed recently. 
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CHAPTER 16. Every Assistant Registrar maintains a register of money-lenders 
— for the area in his jurisdiction. Money-lenders are licensed to carry 

Devefopmental the business of money-lending only in accordance with the terms 
Departments. conditions of the licence issued to them. The authority to 

Co-operation. ^ licence is the Registrar, although the application for 

Money-lending. ^ licence has to be made to the Assistant Registrar pf the area 
concerned. The Registrar has also powers to cancel a licence. 
Appeals against the Registrar’s order may be made to the Registrar 
General, whose decision is final. 

Sarvodaya Sarvodaya Centres.—In the year 1949, the State Government 
Centres. adopted a scheme known as the “ Sarvodaya ” scheme, the aim of 
which is to bring about all-round intensive development—social, 
educational and economic—of selected compact blocks of 30 to 45 
villages in each district through the constructive programme which 
was foremost in the objectives of Mahatma Gandhi. The executive 
authority in the formulation and implementation of such a scheme 
in each district is a non-official worker known as the “ Sanchalak ” 
of the Sarvodaya centre, who is assisted and advised by a non¬ 
official committee of members known as the “ Sarvodaya Area Com¬ 
mittee.” Every year a plan of development of the area is formu¬ 
lated by the “ Sanchalak ” which is considered "by the State Sarvo¬ 
daya Committee before it is finally sanctioned by Government. 

The Dharwar District Sarvodaya Centre was started in the year 
1949, and has its headquarters at the village Arwatgi in the Dhar¬ 
war taluka. There are 42 villages round about Arwatgi. In addi¬ 
tion to the main centre at Arwatgi, 5 sub-centres at 5 villages have 
been opened and workers imbued with the spirit of the sarvodaya 
ideology have been stationed at these villages. Roughly Rs. 60,000 
to Rs. 70,000 is sanctioned every year for the implementation of the 
scheme. 

At the main centre at Arwatgi co-operative societies have been 
formed for every branch of rural development. There are tenant¬ 
farming societies, store societies, multi-purpose soeieties and 
housing societies. 

During the financial year 1953-54, grants totalling Rs. 74,440 were 
sanctioned for the development of the area. This grant was for 
various schemes for development of agriculture, education, cottage 
industries and co-operation, and for improvement of communica¬ 
tions, health measures, construction of wells for drinking water as 
well as for irrigation, and social and cultural development, includ¬ 
ing prohibition. 

The following statement displays, in tabular form, the organization 
of the Co-operative Department in the district 

I. Assistant Registrar, Co-operative Societies (Class II). 

Working directly under — 

(1) District Co-operative Officer ... Assistant Registrar, Co-operative 

Societies. 

(2) District Supervision Committee (District Provincial Board of Supervision. 

Co-operative Office, Secretary). 

Supervisors (who are also Secretaries Divisional Deputy Registrar, 
of Taluka Supervising Unions) (26). 

(3) District Co-operative Board ... Bombay Provincial Co-operative Insti¬ 

tute, Bombay. 
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Working directly under— 

(4) Audit Staff— Assistant Registrar, Co-operative Socie¬ 

ties. 


(1) Special Auditor (class II), with one 

Auditor and one Sub-Auditor. 

(2) 6 Auditors at Dharwar, Qadag, 

Haveri, Hubli, Navalgnnd and 
Savanur, 

(3) 11 Sub-Auditors, and 

(4) Certified (professional) Auditors. 


(5) District Officer for Industrial Co-opera- Assistant Registrar, Co-operative 

tives and Village Industries and Societies. 

Industrial Supervisors. 

(6) Land Valuation Officers (3) ... Attached to Civil Courts. 

(7) Special Recovery Officer ... ... Assistant Registrar, Co-operative 

Societies. 

(8) Honorary Organisers ... ... . 

(9) Arbitrators (52 in number) ... Cases are sent to Arbitrators by Assistant 

Registrar, 


IL Aseistant MarkeUng Officer {Class 11), 

(1) Marketing Inspector, Dharwar (in Assistant Marketing Officer, Dharwar 

charge of the District). in charge of Belgaum, Bijapur, 

Kanara, Bholapur and Dharwar. 

(2) Marketing Committees for the regulated Marketing Inspector, Dharwar, 

markets at Hubli, Gadag, Dharwar, 

Nargund, Annigeri and Byadgi (6). 

111. Registrar of Money-Lenders, Dharwar {Personal Assistant to the Collector, Dharwar), 

Assistant Registrars in talukas (Mamlat-1 
dars and Mahalkaris). I of Money-lenders, Dharwar. 

Assistant Registrar for Hubli City ... j 

1 y. Sarvodaya. 

Sanchalak (assisted by the Sarvodaya State Sarvodaya Committee and Govern- 
Area Committee for the area ment. 
concerned). 


Department of Industrial Co-operatives and Village 
Industries. 

The post of the Joint Registrar for Industrial Co-operatives 
and Village Industries with headquarters at Poona was created in 
July 1946. Under the Joint Registrar, at district level, are the 
Assistant Registrars, Co-operative Societies, who in addition to 
other types of co-operative societies, look after the organisation and 
development of industrial co-operatives. Further, at the divisional 
level, there are Deputy Registrars who look after. the promotion 
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and development of cottage and village industries in the districts 
within their charge. Under the control of the Assistant Registrars 
are District Officers for Industrial Co-operatives and Village Indus¬ 
tries, usually one in each district. Under the District Officers, 
there are Industrial Supervisors. On the marketing side, the Joint 
Registrar is assisted by the Deputy Joint Registrar, who deals with 
all problems connected with the marketing of the products of 
cottage industries. On the technical side, there is an Engineer, in 
charge of Research, Experimentation, Technical Advice, Instruction 
and Production. There are also experts in charge of various indu¬ 
stries who’ are responsible for giving technical guidance to indivi¬ 
dual artisans. 


The Assistant Registrar, Co-operative Societies, Dharwar, has 
general powers of supervision over : 

(1) demonstration parties and peripatetie schools, 

(2) industrial co-operative societies, and 

(3) survey work in connection with industrial co-operatives 
and village industries. 


He has general control over the Government staff in the district 
pertaining to the Industrial Co-operatives and Village Industries 
Section. He entertains and scrutinizes applications for loans from 
individual artisans, educated unemployed, backward class persons 
and co-operative societies, and forwards them to the Deputy Regis¬ 
trar concerned or the Joint Registrar for Industrial Co-operatives 
and Village Industries as the case may be. He also sees that agree¬ 
ments in connection with the loans sanctioned are properly executed, 
after which the loans are disbursed by him. He endeavours to 
introduce improved implements and improved methods of produc¬ 
tion in village and cottage industries and communicates to the 
Village Industries Research Laboratory at Poona the problems 
requiring lesearch in regard to such implements and methods. He 
has to m.rintain contact with associations of artisans or with indi¬ 
vidual artisans in the district who have distinguished themselves 
in their respective industries, make a continuous study of the needs 
of the different cottage and village industries, and try to revive 
decaying and extinct industries, particularly through utilisation of 
locally available raw materials. It is partly his duty to prepare 
schemes for the development of industrial co-operatives and village 
industries. 


Under the Assistant Registrar is the District Officer for Industrial 
Co-operatives and Village Industries, Dharwar. Under the latter 
are three Industrial Supervisors. The District Officer attends to the 
organisation of industrial co-operatives and development and pro¬ 
motion of small-scale industries. He is expected to supervise ffie 
working of demonstration parties, production centres, training 
schools, etc. He is responsible for recommending loans and subsi¬ 
dies to industrial societies and for recovery of the stipulated instal¬ 
ments. 
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There is a District Industrial Co-operative Association for the 
district with its office at Hubli. This association has a member¬ 
ship of 40 societies and 18 individuals. The constitution of its 
Board of Management is as follows 

(1) 9 representatives of the societies; 

(2) 2 representatives of individual members; 

(3) the District Officer for Industrial Co-operatives and 
Village Industries; 
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(4) the District Co-operative Officer; 

(5) 1 representative of the Central Financing Agency (i.e. 
the Karnatak Central Co-operative Bank Ltd.) ; and 


(6) 1 representative of the Bombay Provincial Industrial 
Association. 


The main functions of the association are to supervise and guide 
the affiliated societies and arrange for supply of raw materials and 
marketing of the finished goods. The association conducts a sales 
depot at Hubli for affording marketing facilities to the artisans work¬ 
ing on cottage and village industries and their co-operative societies. 
According to a provision made in the bye-laws of the association 
a District Staff Committee has been formed to control the supervi¬ 
sory staff, approve their programmes and scrutinize their diaries. 
The constitution of the committee is as under 

(1) two representatives of the District Industrial Co-operative 
Association; 

(2) the Assistant Registrar, Co-operative Societies, Dharwar; 

(3) the District Officer for Industrial Co-operatives and Village 
Industries, Dharwar; 

(4) one representative of the Central Financing Agency (i.e. 
the Karnatak Central Co-operative Bank) ; and 

(5) one representative of the Provincial Industrial Co-operative 
Association. 

The District Officer for Industrial Co-operatives and Village Indu¬ 
stries acts as secretary of the committee. This committee not 
only scrutinizes the programmes and diaries of the supervisors, but 
also considers the loan applications from societies and individual 
artisans and makes recommendations to the Joint Registrar for 
Industrial Co-operatives and Village Industries. 


The technical experts employed by this department, who have Technical Expert*, 
their headquarters outside the Dharwar district, are available for 
consultation and advice to the artisans of the Dharwar district dur¬ 
ing their periodical tours in the Dharwar district. 
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Industrial Education.—The following training schools are run by 
the Industrial Co-operatives and Village Industries Section of the 
Co-operative Department to train the artisans in the respective 
industries :— 

(1) The Wool Weaving Institute, Gadag. 

(2) Fibre Work School, Havanur. 

(3) Dyeing and Printing School, Gadag-Betgeri. 

(4) Cotton Weaving School, Gopankop. 

(5) Carpentry and Smithy School, Ron. 

(6) Model Silk Farm, Hirekerur. 

(7) Model Silk Farm, Kallapur. 

(8) Model Silk Farm, Agricultural College, Dharwar. 

The Wool Weaving Institute and the Model Silk Farms are 
stationary while the remaining institutions are peripatetic. The 
model silk farms, over and above undertaking training activities, 
carry on propaganda amongst the agriculturists to take to the seri¬ 
culture industry, render them technical assistance and demonstrate 
the methods or silk-worm rearing etc. 

There is a Kurbar Wool Industry Development Association at 
Ranebennur, which works for the development of the woollen 
industry in Dharwar District, The association works a scheme 
sanctioned by Government, under which arrangements for introduc¬ 
ing new designs and improved implements are made; marketing 
facilities, technical advice in the preparatory processes and in finish¬ 
ing and dyeing of wool are provided; and purchase and sale of 
finished products from different centres is undertaken. The associa¬ 
tion has a branch office at Bijapur, a production centre at Medleri, 
near Ranebennur, and sale shops at Ranebennur and Byadgi, 
The association has been given grant-in-aid by Government for tha 
development of cottage and small-scale woollen industry. 

The State Government sanctioned the organisation of a scheme for 
the development of khadi on self-sufficiency basis under the auspices 
of the Village Industries Committee, under which the self-spinners 
are granted a subsidy of As. 5 per sq. yard of khadi to enable them 
to meet the weaving charges. The scope of the scheme has been 
extended to different centres in the district. The Karnatak Compact 
Area Khadi Scheme was started in the Ron taluka. It provides 
for (i) supply of implements on instalment system; (ii) training 
of villagers in carding and spinning; (Hi) training of workers; and 
(iv) arrangements for getting yarn woven into cloth. 

Besides the above schemes, work has been undertaken by the 
Village Industries Committee in the district for (i) training of 
villagers in mat-making and (ii) experiments for devising improved 
equipments for village industries. 
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A scheme for the organisation of a production centre in manufac¬ 
ture of agricultural and other household implements in the Dhar- 
war district has been sanctioned by Government for being imple¬ 
mented during the year 1953-54. This centre is expected to provide 
employment to skilled and unskilled workers on a wage basis, 

Co-ordimtion with small-scale industries.—A Co-ordination Com¬ 
mittee consisting of. the Registrar of Co-operative Societies, the 
Director of Industries and the Joint Registrar for Industrial Co¬ 
operatives and Village Industries, one representative of the Village 
Industries Committee and one representative of the Provincial 
Industrial Co-operative Association has been set up to co-ordinate 
the interests of cottage and village industries on the one hand 
and small-scale industries on the other. 
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The Department of Industries. 

Tiffi WORK OF THE DEPARTMENT OF INDUSTRIES is mainly Confined to' 
the development and progress of small-scale and large-scale indus¬ 
tries in the State, as its control over the development of cottage 
mdustries was transferred in December 1946 to the Joint Registrar 
for Industrial Co-operatives and Village Industries, Poona, and its 
control over technical education and the various schemes related to 
d was transierred in June 1948 to the Director of Technical 
Paucation, Bombay. 

®ffi<^®^^ltectly in charge of small-scale and large-scale inOus- 
District is the Assistant Director of Industries 
(Class I State Service) who has his headquarters at Belgaum, and 
whose jurisdiction also extends to the districts of Belgaum, Bijapur 
and Kanara He works directly under the Director of Industries. 

^ charge of work connected 

74v Weights and Measures Act 

(XV of_ 1932) and the Industrial Statistics Act (XIX of 1942). 
Under tne former Act, his functions relate to enforcement of the 
Weights and Measures Act, collection of revenue in the form of 
tees for verification and/or re-verification and stamping of weights 
and measures, etc. and sanctioning prosecutions for breaches of the 
Act m his region. Under the latter Act, he is responsible for collec¬ 
tion of industrial statistics in the prescribed form from the registered 
foctories covered by the Census of Manufacturers in the district. 
He IS required to render all possible assistance to the occupiers of 
factories with a view to obtaining statistical returns, complete in all 
repects, in good time. He also collects industrial and commercial 
a volunt^ basis as and when required either by 
the State or the Union Government. He also undertakes investU 

disputes with parties in 
^y embassies abroad of foreiS 

^bassies in India. Cases of breaches of the provisions of the 

(Iv'^of^Sg^) F hi ^dian Merchandise Maries Act 

UsI) AcffxTT of Improper 

se) Act (XII of 1950), are also investigated by him. In addition 

he IS empowered to sanction loans under the Sta^te-Aid tn ° ' 

Bute to tj,a Bmit of Rs. 1,000 to eaj oio to to £ 

lumdtohon, subject to the audition that the tw aESiTsanctiou 
ed by him does not exceed Rs. 5,000 in anv one vX wf. • 
ehaneous duties extend to investigation of apphearions (madrS 
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industrial purposes) from parties in his area for land acquisition, 
erection of buildings and for essentiality certificates in connection 
with the import, export and purchase of controlled materials sucli 
as iron and steel, cement, etc. 

The Assistant Director of Industries is assisted in the work by 
an Industries Officer and a small number of ministerial stafiE all sta- 
tioned at Belgaum. He is besides assisted by one Senior Industries 
Inspector, four Junior Industries Inspectors and five Manual Assist¬ 
ants with their headquarters as shown below 

(1) Dharwar; (2) Hubli; (3) Haveri; (4) Gadag and 

(5) Savanur. 

The duties assigned to the former Inspectors of Weights and 
Measures under the Bombay Weights and Measures Rules are now 
carried out by the Industries Inspectors, lire main purpose of 
the Bombay Weights and Measures Act is to provide for the adop¬ 
tion and compulsory use of standard weights and measures in the 
State. No weight or measure or weighing or measuring instru¬ 
ment may be sold, delivered or used for trade, unless it has been 
verified or re-verified in the manner prescribed by Rules made 
under the Act and stamped by an Inspector with a stamp of verifi¬ 
cation. Fees are fixed for verification, stamping, etc. It is the 
duty of the Inspectors to carry out the verification and stamping 
and collect the fees. 

The Industries Inspectors have also to carry out duties in connec¬ 
tion with the im.plementation of the Industrial Statistics Act, 1942, 
and Census of Manufacturing Industries Rules, 1945. The Act and 
the Rules are applicable to all factories registered under section 2(m) 
of the Factories Act, 1948. At present, however, the census covers 
only those registered factories which use power and employ 20 or 
more workers. Occupiers of these factories are required to submit 
statistics returns every year in the prescribed forms. The Inspec¬ 
tors have to ensure that the factories concerned maintain proper 
accounts and registers and have to render assistance in completing 
the returns in good time. They have also to attend to the work 
connected with prosecutions under section 8 of the Industrial 
Statistics Act. 


The Public Worts Department. 

1 

The Pubuc Works Department deals with—(1) Roads and 
Buildings; (2) Irrigation; (3) Electricity; and (4) the Public 
Health Circle. While the Public Health Circle and Electricity are 
dealt with separately by distinct branches of the department, the 
branches dealing wiA ‘Roads and Buildings’ and ‘Irrigation’ are 
not kept so distinct. 

(1) Roads and Buildings.—Fox administrative purposes, the Roads 
and Buildings Branch in the district is placed in charge of the 
Superintending Engineer, Southern Circle. Under him is the 
Dharwar Division, which comprises not only the Dharwar revenue 
district but also a small strip of the Sirsi and Mundgod talukas of 
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the Kanara district. The Dharwar Division is divided into four 
permanent sub-divisions, viz., (1) Dharwar (Roads and Buildings) 
Sub-Division, Dharwar; (2) Hubli (Roads and Buildings) Sub- 
Division, Hubli; (3) Haveri (Roads and Buildings) Sub-Division, 
Haveri; and (4) Gadag Sub-Division, Gadag. 

(2) Irrigation.—Maior Irrigation in the district is placed in charge 
of the Superintending Engineer, Karnatak Irrigation Circle. Under 
him in the Dharwar district, there are two temporary Divisions, 
viz., Dharwar Irrigation Division, Dharwar, and irrigation Project 
Division (South), Dharwar. The Dharwar Irrigation Division was 
opened on the 1st April 1950. Its activities are confined mainly to 
repairs to minor irrigation works to promote the Grow More Food 
Scheme and also to the Village Water Supply Scheme. It is divided 
into six sub-divisions, viz., (1) Dharwar Irrigation Project Sub- 
Division, Dharwar; (2) Hangal Sub-Division, Hangal; (3) Haliyal 
Irrigation Sub-Division, Haliyal; (4) Havasbhavi Sub-Division, 
Havasbhavi; (5) Kalghatgi Village Water Supply Sub-Division, 
Kalghatgi end (6) Sirsi Irrigation Sub-Division, Sirsi. The Irriga¬ 
tion Project Division (South) has three sub-divisions, viz,, (1) K^- 
natak Major Irrigation Project Sub-Division, No. 1, Belgaum; 
(2) Karnatak Major Irrigation Project Sub-Division, No. 2, Dhar¬ 
war; and (3) Soil Research Sub-Division, Dharwar. 

Duties of Officers.—While each circle is in charge of a Super¬ 
intending Engineer, the divisions are in charge of &ecutive Engi¬ 
neers and the sub-divisions in charge of Assistant Engineers or 
Deputy Engineers. Tlie Assistant Engineers belong to the Bombay 
Service of Engineers (B.S.E), Class I, and Deputy Engineers to 
B. S. E., Class II. These Officers are each in charge of a sub¬ 
division and are, therefore, called Sub-Divisional Officers. The 
sub-divisions are divided further into sections, each in charge of an 
Overseer. There are about 20 Overseers in each division. 

Superintending Engineer.—The Superintending Engineer is 
responsible for the administration and general professional control 
of public works in charge of officers of the department within his 
circle. It is his duty to inspect the state of the various works within 
his circle and to satisfy himself that the system of management 
prevailing is efficient and economical. He is required to ascertain 
the efficiency of the subordinate office and petty establishments and 
to see and report whether the staff employed in each division is 
actually necessary or adequate for the management. He also 
examines the condition of the surveying and mathematical instru¬ 
ments at the headquarters of divisions. In the case of office and 
petty establishments borne on divisional scales, he sees that these 
scales are not exceeded without proper audiority. The Superin¬ 
tending Engineer is empowered to transfer and post Deputy 
Engineers and Overseers within his circle. In the interests of 
administration, however. Executive Engineers of Divisions are 
consulted before posting these officers to particular sub-divisional 
charges under their control. It is also the duty of the Superintending 
Engineer to recommend removals and transfer of Executive 
Engineers from their own circles. The supervision and control of 
the assessment of revenue from irrigation works within his circle 
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rests with the Superintending Engineer. The Superintending 
Engineer is authorised to correspond direct with any of the local 
authorities, civil or military, within his circle. 

Under the Superintending Engineer, Southern Circle, is the 
Executive Engineer, Dharwar Division, and under the Superintend¬ 
ing Engineer, Karnatak Irrigation Circle, are the Executive Engi¬ 
neers, Dharwar Irrigation Projects Division (South), Dharwar, and 
the Dharwar Irrigation Division, Dharwar. 

Executive Engineers.—The Executive Engineer is responsible to 
the Superintending Engineer of his circle for the execution and 
management of all works within his division. He has to see that 
proper measures are taken to preserve all buildings and works in his 
division and to prevent encroachment on Government lands in his 
charge. He is responsible to see that the surveying and mathe¬ 
matical instruments in his division are properly cared for and to 
report on their condition to the Superintending Engineer at the end 
of each v.'orking season. In addition to’ his other duties, he is ex- 
officio professional adviser of all departments of the State within 
the Hmits of his charge. 

Sub-Divisional Officers.—The Sub-Divisional Officers are respon¬ 
sible to the Executive Engineer in charge of the division for the 
management and execution of works within their sub-divisions. 

Overseers.—The Overseers are in charge of sections under the 
Sub-Divisional Officers. 

Roads,—The activities of the Public Works Department in regard 
to roads and buildings relate to their construction, repairs and 
maintenance. In the Dharwar district, as on 31st March 1953, the 
department maintained 485,-86 miles of metalled roads and 18-64 
miles of unmetalled roads. Within municipal limits in the district, 
the total length of metalled roads maintained by the Public Works 
Department was 28-16 miles. Along Public Works Department 
roads there were about 90,656 trees maintained by the department, 
as on 31st March 1953. 

In addition to funds from the general revenues of the State 
allocated for expenditure on roads, there are three other funds 
maintained for the construction, repairs and maintenance of roads, 
viz., (1) the Central Road Fund, (2) the State Road Fund, and 
(3) the Bombay State Development Fund. The Central Road Fund 
is in charge of the Government of India which allocates the funds. 
Expenditure is incurred in the district for roads from these funds. 
The Post-War Reconstruction Development Fund, which is now 
called the Bombay State Development Fund, was constituted with 
effect from 1942-1943 by setting apart a portion of the revenue 
surplus of the year. Further contributions were made year after 
year depending upon the revenue surpluses. The object of the 
fund is to provide money to the extent of its availability for expendi¬ 
ture on schemes of construction and development intended to raise 
the economic level of the countryside and to improve the condi¬ 
tions in various aspects of social, economic and cultural life of the 
State. The balance in the fund at the end of 1951-52 was Rs. 11-29 
crores and is estimated at Rs. 6-29 crores at the end of 1953-54 
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Irrigation Worfo.—The activities of the Public Works Depart¬ 
ment in regard to roads, relate to construction, maintenance and 
repairs of the irrigation works financed by Government and placed 
in charge of the department. The following irrigation works in 
the Dharwar district, for which capital and revenue accounts are 
kept, are in charge of the Executive Engineer, Dharwar Irrigation 
Division, viz., Dharma Canal (Hangal Taluka), Asundi Tank 
(Ranebennur taluka), Madag Tank (Karajgi taluka), Medleri 
Tank (Ranebennur taluka). There were, in 1951-52, nearly 3,000 
second class tanks and bandharas in charge of the Dharwar Irriga¬ 
tion Division. 

The Executive Engineer, Dharwar Division, has under him the 
Dambal Tank, which is the only irrigation work in that division 
for which capital and revenue accounts are kept. There were, in 
that division, in 1951-52, 24 other irrigation works for which neither 
capital nor revenue accounts were kept. 

Electrical Circle.—For carrying out advisory, administrative and 
executive duties pertaining to the generation and use of electricity, 
there is the Electrical Circle under the Electrical Engineer to 
Government. The jurisdiction of this officer extends to the whole 
of the State. Under him are three Electrical Divisions, each in 
charge of an Executive Engineer, having their headquarters at 
Bombay, Poona and Baroda. The Poona Electrical Division contains 
the Dharwar district. 

The E.xecutive Engineer has to do duties relating to electrical 
installations in Government buildings, such as execution of original 
works, cairying out special repairs, and maintenance. He is also 
Electrical Inspector under the Indian Electricity Act (IX of 1910) 
and carries out inspections of M.P. and H.T. electrical installations, 
power houses, mills, cinemas, etc. 

There are seven power supply licences given in the Dharwar 
district and they operate at Byadgi, Dharwar, Gadag, Haveri, Kund- 
gol, Ranebennur and Shirhatti. In addition, there is a Govern¬ 
ment pov.'er house at Hubli. 

Public Health Circle.—The Public Health Circle is a specialist 
branch of the Public Works Department, dealing with all problems 
of public health, viz., piped water supply, drainage, sewerage and 
environmental sanitation throughout the State. T^e Public Health 
Engineer to Government, with headquarters at Poona, directs the 
activities of this branch throughout the State. The main functions 
of the Circle are planning and execution of Government and muni¬ 
cipal public health schemes and scrutiny and supervision of public 
health schemes prepared and executed by local bodies through their 
own agencies. The Circle also gives advice, so far as public health 
problems are concerned, to other departments of Government in 
connection with schemes sponsored by them. It maintains a large 
number of water works in the State, either owned by Government 
or owned by local bodies but entrusted to Government for ru nnin g 
at the cost of the local bodies. It also maintains Boring Works 
Sub-Divisions at Poona and Ahmedabad to take trial bores for 
foundations of dams and bridges and also for tube well water 
supply. It has under its control also a workshop at Dapurl. 
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For convenience of administration, the State has been divided 
into six Public Health Works Divisions, and one of these divisions, 
viz., the Karnatak Public Health Works Division, established in 
1948 chiefly for the execution of the Neersagar Water Supply 
Scheme for Hubli and Dharwar, has its headquarters at Dharwar 
with jurisdiction over the revenue disricts of Belgaum, Dharwar 
and Kanara. This division is divided into five sub-divisions each 
in charge of a Deputy Engineer (called Sub-Divisional Officer). 
The five sub-divisions are; (1) Dharwar Sanitaty Sub-Division, 
Kanvihannapur; (2) Hubli Sanitary Sub-Division, Hubli; 

(3) Neersagar Head Works Sub-Division, Dhumwad; (4) Karna¬ 
tak Sanitary Project Sub-Division, Dharwar; and (5) Mechanical 
and Stores Sub-Division, Dhumwad. The Deputy Engineer has 
generally about four overseers under him and a standard Sub- 
Divisional staff. 


The providing of an ample and safe water supply to the district 
headquarter town of Dharwar and the nearby industrial town of 
Hubli was a long felt need for their proper development. The 
Neersagar water supply scheme catering for both the towns was, 
therefore, included in the Post-War Reconstruction Programme and 
subsequently the Five Year Plan of the Bombay State. The scheme 
as prepared by the Public Health Engineer to Government and 
sanctioned by the Government in 1948 was estimated to cost about 
Rs. 142 lakhs gross, and is now (1952) expected to cost about Rs. 213 
lakhs gross due to enhanced prices of materials and labour costs 
etc. The scheme is under execution at present. The source of 
supply shall be the storage reservoir formed by a 70 ft. high earthen 
dam 4,400 ft. long and a masonry waste weir 800 ft. long across the 
Bedti Nalla, 11 miles south of Dharwar, impounding 1,040 million 
cubic feet of water from a catchment area of 69 Sq. miles. Raw 
water from the lake will be pumped with 860 B.H.P diesel engines 
and pumps set to the rapid gravity type filtration plant located 
about 4 miles towards Dharwar. The filtration plant will be of 
a capacity of 8 million gallons per day. Filtered and sterilized 
water will flow by a 24" gravity main to Hubli, 10 miles away, and 
will be pumped to Dharwar for 7 miles, by means of 204 B.H.P. 
diesel pumping sets. The works are designed to supply water to 
the prospective population of Hubli and Dharwar at 5-35 million 
gallons and 2 4 million gallons per day respectively at the per 
capita rate of 30 gallons per day. 


A start on the execution of the scheme was made in 1948 and 
some minor and a few major works have been completed or are 
under execution. The main work of the earthen dam is being 
carried out departmentally with the help of mechanical equipment 
such as tractors, shovels and tipping motor Yrucks for movement of 
the embankment materials. The cost of the mechanical equipment 
is about twenty lakhs of rupees. The dam and all the rest of the 
works as per the scheme are expected to be completed by 1955. 


The department has also prepared water supply schemes for 
various towns in Kamatak and work on any of these will be started 
as soon as the municipality concerned is able to find its share of cost. 
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Bombay State Road Transport Corporation. 

The Hubli Division of the Bombay State Road Transport 
Corporation covers the entire Dharwar District as also the entire 
Kanara District except the Haliyal Taluka and Supa Mahal. 

The Corporation was established on 8th December 1949 under 
the provision of the Road Transport Act. Prior to December 1949 
the administration was conducted departmentally by the 
Government. 

The nationalised transport services commenced operation in 
Dharwar district on three routes, viz., Dharwar-Belgaum, Dharwar- 
Saundatti and Dharwar-Hubh, on 16th July 1950 under the admini¬ 
strative and operational control of the Belgaum division with 
a depot at Dharwar. 

A sub-division was established foT the Dharwar district in April 
1951 and nationalised services were extended to Gadag, the eastern 
part of Hubli Taluka, Ron, Mundargi Peta, Nargund, Navalgund, 
Shirhatti, Laxmeshwar and Savanur Talukas of the Dharwar district 
in May 1951. The State Transport services were further extended to 
Haveri, the entire Hubli Taluka, Kalghatgi, Hangal and Shiggaon 
Talukas of the district on 1st April 1952. Further extensions to 
Kod and Ranebennur Talukas were effected on 1st May 1952. The 
nationalised services, therefore, to-day cover the entire Dharwar 
district e.xcept foT a few stray routes still under the operation of 
private operators. 

With die development of the nationalized services in the district 
a full fledged division of State Transport has been formed with 
Divisional Headquarters at Hubli with effect from 26th August 1952. 

The OfBcer in charge of the Division is the Divisional Gon- 
troller, Hubli. He is immediately under the control of the Central 
Office of which the General Manager is the administrative head 
assisted by his ten departmental heads, namely (1) Deputy 
General Manager (Establishment), (2) Deputy General Manager 
(Traffic), (3) Chief Mechanical Engineer, (4) Chief Accounts 
Officer, (5) Chief Statistician, (6) Public Relations Officer. 
(7) Chief Security Officer, (8) Controller of Stores, Santa Cruz’ 
(9) Superintending Engineer and (10) Secretary, Bombay State 
Road Transport Corporation. 

In the Division, the Divisional Controller (Class I officer) is 
assisted by 7 officers (Class I officers) who are charged with func¬ 
tional responsibihties as mentioned below : 

Administration and Traffic.-There are two officers under this 
head of activity. The Divisional Traffic Officer is in charge of all 
matters related to traffic and operations. 

The Labour Officer looks after all matters relating to labour 
relations with the administration and also publicity in the 
Division. ^ 
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Accounts and Statistics.—This branch is manned by two ofiBcers, 
one Divisional Audit Officer and one Divisional Statistician, 


Technical—The technical side of the divisional organisation is 
manned by one Divisional Mechanical Engineer, one Works Super¬ 
intendent and one Depot Superintendent. 

The Division has a fleet strength of 155 buses and 10 trucks and 
5 trailer, type buses. The average seating capacity for the buses 
utilised in the division is 35-6 as on December 19^. The average 
daily mileage in December 1953 was 11,901 and the average number 
of passengers carried daily was 25,233. The number of routes under 
operation during December 1953 was 110. 

There is the Headquarters Workshop at Hubli which looks after 
the quarterly maintenance of the fleet attached to the division and 
heavy repairs thereof. In addition small workshops are maintained 
at the following depots and garages 


Depots. 


Garages. 

Hubli.* 

(1) 

Ron.§ 

Gadag.* 

(2) 

Hirekerur.§ 

Haveri.* 


Karwar. 

Kumta. 

( 4 ) 

( 5 ) 

Sirsi. 

Bhatkal. 


The Corporation has in view the erecting of bus stands at all tlie 
important traffic centres. 

* The depots and garages are in Dharwar District. 

§ The depots and garages are in Kanara District, but under the control of 
the Hubli Division. 



CHAPTER 17-WELFARE DEPARTMENTS. 

Department of Education. 

Primary and secondary education in the Dharwar district are 
under the control of the District Educational Inspector. This officer 
belongs to Class I of the Bombay Educational Service and is directly 
under the control of the Director of Education. He is responsible 
in his district for— 

(i) the supervision of primary education ; 

(ii) the administrative control of all Government primary 
schools, secondary schools and training institutions under the 
control of the Education Department; and 

(iii) the control and inspection of all secondary schools 
including English teaching schools, vocational high schools (i.e. 
agricultural, commercial and technical high schools), training 
institutions of primary teachers, and such special schools 
as are under the control of the Education Department. 

As regards girls’ schools and institutions for women, the Inspec¬ 
tress of Girls’ schools, Poona (B. E. S., Class I), performs the 
functions and duties of the District Educational Inspector in 
respect of— 

{a) the inspection of girls’ secondary and special schools in 
the district, 

(b) visiting girls’ primary schools in the district, 
and making suggestions for improvement. 

In carrying out his duties of inspection and control, the Education¬ 
al Inspector is assisted by an inspecting staff consisting of one 
Deputy Educational Inspector (B. E. S., Class II) and 35 Assistant. 
Deputy Educational Inspectors (B. E. S., Class III) who are directly 
responsible to him for the supervision and inspection of primary 
schools in the district under section 48 of the Bombay Primary 
Education Act (LXI of 1947). 

There are separate Inspectors, having jurisdiction over the whole 
State, for Physical Education, Visual Education, Drawing and Craft 
work and Commercial Schools, who are responsible for organization 
and inspection in their respective spheres. These Inspectors have 
jurisdiction in the Dharwar district in regard to their respective 
subjects, directly under the Director of Education. 

The Deputy Educational Inspector, Dharwar, is the chief Govern¬ 
ment inspecting officer of the district so far as primary schools are 
concerned. Under the rules framed under the Bombay Primary 
L-B Vf 2-44 
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Education Act, he decides the question of recognition of private 
primary schools. He has to keep close touch with the working of 
primary schools maintained or approved by school boards, adult 
education classes and village libraries. He has to report regarding 
the housing arrangement, equipment, staff, efficiency of instruction 
etc., of the primary schools, so that the department may be in 
a position to determine whether the school board is conducting its 
schools satisfactorily. All aided schools are inspected by him or 
by the inspecting staff under him. He also assists the Educational 
Inspector in the inspection of secondary schools and reports on 
any specific points about them whenever he is required to do so 
by the Educational Inspector. 

Primary Education : It is the declared policy of Government that 
universal free and compulsory primary education should be reached 
by a definite programme of progressive expansion, and, under the 
Bombay Primary Education Act (LXI of 1947), the State Govern¬ 
ment has taken upon itself the duty of securing the development 
and expansion of primary education in the State. The object aimed 
at is to have a minimum course of seven years’ education for every 
child. The agencies employed for discharging this duty are the 
District School Boards and “ authorised municipalities ”, The 
municipal boroughs of Dharwar, Hubli and Gadag-Betigiri have been 
declared authorised municipalities in this district. 

“Approved schools”** within the area of all non-authorized 
municipalities and of the District Local Board are under the con¬ 
trol of the Dharwar District School Board. This school board is 
composed of 16 members. Of these, three are appointed by Govern¬ 
ment, one being a Government official; two are elected by 
the non-authorized municipalities falling within the District School 
Board’s area of jurisdiction; and the rest are elected by the Dharwar 
District Local Board. The rules prescribe that of those elected 
one shall be from the Scheduled Castes and Scheduled Tribes and 
three shall have passed the Matriculation or the Second Year 
Training Certificate Examination. 

'The school boards of the municipal boroughs of Dharwar, Hubli 
and Gadag-Betigiri are each composed of 12 members of whom two 
are appointed by Government (one being a Government official) 
and the rest are elected by the municipal borough concerned. 
Under the Rules, of the elected members one shall be a woman, 
one from the Scheduled Castes and Scheduled Tribes and three 
shall have passed the Matriculation or Second Year Training 
Certificate Examination. 


Working of Under the Primary Education Act and the rules thereunder all 
Primary Education the district school boards and authorized municipalities have to 
maintain an adequate number of primary schools in which instruc¬ 
tion is given through the medium of the local regional language. 

*" Approved school ” means a primary school maintained hy the State 
Government or hy the school hoard or by an authorized municipality or 
■which is for the time being recognised as such by a school hoard or by the 
State Government or by an ofScer authorized by it In this behalf (section 2 
of the Bombay Primary Education Act, LXI of 1947). 
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For children whose mother-tongue is other than the regional CHAPTER 17. 

language of the area, school boards have been instructed to open w'ir 

schools in their language if the number of such children is not 
less than 40 in the first four standards and 20 in the upper standards. Eotca™iw * 
The teaching of the regional language of the area is also Primary Education, 
compulsory in such schools from standard III onwards. An Working of 

authorized municipality has to make such provision in its budget primary Education 
as will enable approved schools in its area to receive grants at the Act. 

rates authorized by Government. Responsibility is laid on the 
District School Board and the school boards of the authorized 
municipalities to maintain a schedule of staff of Assistant Administra¬ 
tive Officers or Supervisors, primary teachers, clerks, inferior 
servants and other staff, sanctioned by Government, setting forth 
the designation, grades, pay and nature of appointment of different 
members. The members of this staff are servants of the school 
boards concerned and receive their pay, allowances, etc., from the 
Primary Education Fund maintained by the school boards. No 
change or alteration can be made in the schedule of staff without 
the previous sanction of Government. 

The annual budgets of the school boards have to be submitted to 
the Director of Education for sanction. Tbe District School Board 
derives its income mainly from Government grants, which form 
nearly 96 per cent, of its total expenditure. It also receives from 
the District Local Board a contribution equal to such portion of 
its income from the cess on land revenue and water rates as may 
be fixed by Government from time to time, and from non-authorized 
municipalities whose schools arc under its control such proportion 
of the rateable value of properties in the area of the respective 
municipalities as may be fixed by Government from time to time. 

The District Local Board, Dharwar, has, under the present rules, 
to contribute 15 pies of the three anna cess on land revenue and 
water rates that it is allowed to levy. The amount to be paid by 
non-authorized municipalities has been fixed by Government as 
5 per cent, of the rateable value of properties in their respective 
areas. The Primary Education Funds of the municipal boroughs 
of Dharwar, Hubli and Gadag-Betigiri are composed partly of Ae 
grant payable to them by the State Government on account of 
primary education. This grant is regulated by rules framed by 
the Government under the Primary Education Act. In actual effect, 
the Government grant amounts to a little less than 50 per cent, of 
the expenditure on primary education incurred by the municipal 
boroughs. 

The chief executive ofiBcer of the Dharwar District School 
Board is its Administrative Officer. This officer is appointed and 
paid by the State Government. The Administrative Officers of the 
authorised municipalities are generally officers appointed by the 
municipalities. Under these Administrative Officers are Assistant 
Administrative Officers or Supervisors, primary school teachers, 
clerks, and inferior servants and other staff under the employ of 
the District School Board or the school boards of authorized 
municipalities, as the case may be. The Administrative Officer is 
responsible for the general administration of all primary schools 
maintained by the school board. He is responsible for carrying put 
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the suggestions made from time to time by Government offleers. 
It is his duty to advise the school board on all matters connected 
with primary education. He is also a member and secretary of the 
Staff Selection Committee. This is a committee composed, besides 
himself, of the chairman of the school board and the Educational 
Inspector of the district. Its duty is to select candidates for 
appointment as Assistant Administrative Officers or Supervisors and 
teachers. The committee selects also the teachers to be deputed for 
training. The District School Board, or the school boards of 
authorized municipalities, or their Administrative Officers have to 
make appointments of candidates in accordance with the directions 
given by the committee. The selection of candidates and teachers 
are made in accordance with the instructions issued by the 
Government. The Administrative Officer has power, subject to the 
general instructions issued by the Director of Education, to pro¬ 
mote, transfer and take all disciplinary action, including removal or 
dismissal, again.st the staff. His orders, however, are subject to 
appeal to a tribunal consisting of the chairman of the school board 
and the Educational Inspector of the district. A primary school 
teacher who was a guaranteed teacher on the date the Primary 
Education Act came into force has, however, a right of furthei 
appeal to the State Government against any order of his removal 
or dismissal. 

Sfflfjstics**.—There were 1,554 primary schools (both lower primary, 
i.e. teaching standards I—IV and upper primary, i.e. teaching 
standards V—VH) of which 151 were exclusively for girls. The 
distribution of the schools by management was as follows 


Government and Government-aided .. 4 

District School Board . . 697 

Municipal School Boards .. 149 

Schools aided by— 

District School Board .. 676 

Municipal School Boards , . 27 

Schools unaided .. 1 

Total .. 1,554 


Th^re were 82,533 boys and 50,615 girls in the lower primary stage 
(i.e. standards I—IV) and 19,697 boys and 3,536 girls in the upper 
primary stage ( i.e. standards V—VII) or a total of 1,56,381 pupils in 
all primary schools. The percentage of school-going children to 
the population was 9-9. 

The number of teachers in primary schools was 4,227 of whom 
3,634 were men and 593 women. This works out roughly at 37 
pupils per teacher. Only 1,979 of the men-teachers and 396 of the 
women-teachers were trained. 

There were 10 training in.stitutions, 7 for men (1 Government and 
6 non-Govemment) and 3 for women (1 Government and 2 non- 
Government) training 371 men and 247 women or a total of 618 
teachers during the year. 

* The statistics that follow relate to the Dharwar District as a whole for the 
year 1952-53. 
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There were two practising schools one for Kannada boys and 
one for Kannada girls directly under the control of Government. 
They were attached to the Government Teacher’s College for Men 
and Women respectively. One practising Kannada boys’ school 
attached to the Basel Mission Teachers’ College for Men was aided 
directly by the Government. 

Expenditure—The total expenditure on primary schools was 
Rs. 43,04,645, and it was met from the following sources :~ 

Rs. Percentage of total. 


(1) Government 

32,79,129 

76-2 

(2) District Local Board 

8,36,607 

19 4 

and Municipal Funds. 



(3) Fees 

50,669 

1-2 

(4) Other sources 

1,38,240 

3-2 


The average cost of educating a pupil was Rs. 27 per annum, of 
which Government’s contribution was Rs. 21. 

In Dharwar District in 1952-53 there were 107 municipal primary 
schools in the three municipalities of Dharwar, Gadag and Hubli, 
and 28 private schools within these municipal limits. The total 
number of pupils was 30,828 (25,475 in municipal schools and 5,353 
in private schools). The expenditure of the school boards of the 
three municipalities was Rs. 9,76,344, out of which Rs. 4,85,117 was 
contributed by the municipalities, Grants to private schools 
amounted to Rs. 91,174. 

The District School Board, Dharwar, introduced compulsion for 
the first time from 1st June 1943. This was, however, applicable 
only to children between 6 and 11 years of age in the areas 
of the non-authorized municipalities of Byadgi, Haveri and 
Ranebennur. Under the post-war Plan, the Board introduced com¬ 
pulsion both for boys and girls from 1947, beginning with the 
age-groups 7-8 in the first year throughout the District Local Board 
area. Under this change children of the age-range 7-11 were under 
compulsion during the yeat 1952-53. The population of the area 
(in September 1951) was composed of 3,08,779 males and 2,97,944 
females. The total number of children of the age-groups under 
compulsion was 90,486 and the total number actually attending 
schools was 56,018 or 61-9 per cent. 

Compulsion was introduced in the three municipal boroughs of 
the Dharwar district, viz., Hubli, Dharwar and Gadag-Betgiri, dur¬ 
ing 1941-42 and 1952 respectively for the age-groups 6-11. The 
population according to 1951 census was composed of 1,36,093 
males and 1,26,057 females (2,62,150 total). 'The number of child¬ 
ren of school-going age in these three municipal boroughs was 
23,738 (13,143 boys and 10,595 girls). The total number of school¬ 
going children was 18,653 or 78-5 per cent. 
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Medium of Instruction.—KccoiAmg to the medium of instruction, 
in 1952-53 the schools were distributed as follows 


Medium of 
Instruction. 

Public. 

Private. 

Total. 

Kannada 

.. 711 

648 

1,359 

Urdu 

.. 127 

46 

173 

Marathi 

9 

3 

12 

English 

• • 

3 

3 

Telugu 

» • • • 

2 

2 

Tamil 

1 

2 

3 

Gujarati 

Total .. 848 

2 

706 

2 

1,554 


In 1952-53, out of 739 buildings in which the District Local Board 
schools were housed, 328 were owned by the Board, 283 were 
rented and the remaining, were housed in temples, dharmshalas and 
other places. In 1952-53, the municipal schools were housed in 
123 buildings, out of which 23 were owned by the municipalities, 
98 were rented and the remaining were housed in temples, 
dharmsluilas and other places. 

Basic and Craft Schools.—A new ideology has been influencing 
the educational activities of the State since 1937-38. It has come 
to be recognised that education must centre round some form of 
manual productive work. In 1952-53, there were two compact 
areas for basic education in this district, viz., Dharwar and 
Hosaritti, consisting of 28 and 19 schools respectively. There were 
in all 129 craft schools of which 103 had spinning, 15 agriculture 
and 11 carpentry as crafts. 

Secondary Education : Secondary education is now under the 
general regulations of Government, and Government control is 
exercised by means of conditions for receipt of grant-in-aid. At the 
end of the high school course an examination is conducted by the 
Secondary School Certificate Examination Board, and the students 
who pass are awarded the Secondary School Certificate. The office 
of the Secondary School Certificate Examination Board is located 
in Poona. The first examination was held in 1949, The examina¬ 
tion provides optional courses for pupils with varied interests and 
aptitudes. Each university, however, lays down the subjects which 
candidates must take for entrance to its courses. 

*There were 43 (including 2 administered by the Union Govern¬ 
ment) secondary schools in the district, with a total of 12,385 pupils 
(10,539 boys and 1,846 girls). Five schools were exclusively for 

* The statistics that follow relate to the year 1952-53 for the Dharwar 
district. 
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girls. The number of girls in the schools exclusively meant for 
girls was 1,073, while 773 girls were in mixed schools. There were 
two ordinary Government high schools, one for boys at Savanur 
and one for girls at Dharwar. In addition, there was a technical 
high school under the control of the Director of Technical 
Education. The grants paid to non-Government secondary schools 
in 1952-53 amounted to Rs. 4,18,936 for boys’ schools and Rs. 30,603 
for girls’ schools. 

The following statement shows the number of schools under 
different managements and the number of pupils in them 



Number of 
schools. 

Number of 
pupils. 

Government 

.. 5 

879 

Local Authorities 

.. 7 

3,555 

Aided private 

.. 31 

7,951 

Unaided 

Total .. 43 

12,385 


Secondary education was imparted mainly by private agencies 
aided by Government grants. 

There were 604 teachers in secondary schools, of whom 538 were 
men (352 trained and 186 untrained) and 66 women (49 trained and 
17 untrained). 

Tlie total expenditure on secondary education (including centrally 
administered schools) was Rs. 13,37,702. Of this Rs. 15,073 (or 

1- 2 per cent.) was met by the Union Government; Rs. 5,12,588 
(or 38-3 per cent.) by the State Government; Rs. 37,5TO (or 

2- 8 per cent.) by municipal funds; Rs. 6,96,087 (or 52-0 per cent.) 
by fees, Rs. 19,640 (or 1’5 per cent.) by endowments, and Rs. 56,724 
(or 4-2 per cent.) by subscriptions and other sources. 


The total annual average cost 
as follows 

per pupil in 

secondary schools wa*" 


Total cost. 

Cost to Government. 


Rs. 

Rs. 

Board Schools 

.. 103 0 

36-3 

Aided Private Schools 

.. 107-2 

52-8 

Government Schools 

.. 134-8 

60-3 


Drawing Examinations : Government hold drawing examinations- 
Elementary and Intermediate. In 1952-53, in Dharwar District, 
720 candidates appeared for the Elementary, of whom 434 passed; 
for the Intermediate 361 candidates appeared, and 257 passed. 
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Kind of Institutions. 

Number of 

Pupils 

Education. 
Special Schools. 

Nursery 

Institutions. 

.. 3 

134 


Technical and Industrial Schools 

1 

59 


Medicine 

.. 1 

13 


Commerce 

.. 6 

244 


Agriculture 

.. 1 

76 


Gymnasia 

.. 12 

563 


Arts and Crafts 

.. 2 

91 


Music and Dancing 

.. 5 

167 


Oriental Studies 

.. 5 

270 


Other (Certified Schools, Reformatory, etc.) 

.. 4 

356 


Total 

.. 40 

1,973 


Research Research Institutions.—There is one research institution in Dharwar, 
Institutions. viz., the Karnatak HistoricaJ Research Society, which attends to 
the work of research in the History of Karnatak. There is also 
a Government Kannada Research Institute. 

Physical Physical Education ; One trained Assistant Deputy Educational 
Education. Inspector looks after the physical activities in the district. He 
visits secondary, full primary and training institutions and gives 
suggestions and guidance to further the cause of physical education. 
He also inspects the vyayarn shalas run by private bodies and 
recommends grants. He often conducts short-term courses for 
primary teachers for training in physical education. An Assistant 
Deputy Educational Inspectress for Physical Education attends to 
similar work in institutions for women. 

Boy Scouts, Girl Boy Scouts, Girl Guides and Junior National Cadet Corps : In 

Gtiides and Junior 1952-53 there were 58 troops for boys and 32 for girls in which 
National Cadet 1,322 boy scouts and 753 girl guides participated. The high schools 
Corps. bad 15 National Cadet Corps (Junior Division troops). 

Inspection. Medical INSPECTION : There is arrangement for medical inspection 

of high schools and training college students. 

School Board School Board Broadcast and Visual Education : Most of the well 
Broadcast and established schools in this district have radio sets. Some schools 

Visual Education, own 16 m.m. and 35 m.m. projectors in order to cater to the needs 
of visual education. 

Social Education. SOCIAL Education : The work of Social Education in this district 
is looked after by the Social Education Committee for Karnatak. 
During 1952-53, 862 social education classes were conducted in 
the district. The number of literates turned out was 6,177, and 
that of post-literates was 1,817. The expenditure on account of 
Social Education during 1952-53 amounted to Rs. 35,284. 

Village Libraries. Village Libraries : The number of village reading rooms started 
under the Social Education Scheme was 428 at the end of the 
year, and a grant amounting to Rs. 7,521 was paid to them. 
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The Karnatak University ; From the date of its establishment in 
1857 the University of Bombay had control of all university educa¬ 
tion in the Dharwar district. The movement for the establishment 
of regional universities in the State started with the holding of the 
Bombay Presidency Educational Conference in 1917, under the 
Presidentship of Shri Narayan Chandavarkar, when a resolution was 
adopted at the Conference in favour of the establishment of a uni¬ 
versity for each of the linguistic divisions of the Presidency (includ¬ 
ing Sind). In 1924, a University Reforms Committee, appointed by 
Government under the chairmanship of Shri Chimanlal Setalvad, 
recommended the establishment of regional universities and, as the 
first step in that behalf, a University for Maharashtra. In 1937, 
Dr. G. S. Mahajani moved a resolution in the Bombay Legislative 
Council recommending to Government that early steps be taken to 
establish additional universities in the province to meet the increased 
demand for higher education and for facilities for research, but 
withdrew it on Government expressing agreement with it in 
principle. In the year 1942, Government appoin:ed a committee 
under the chairmanship of Dr. M. R. Jayakar to investigate the 
question of the establishment of a Maharashtra University in all its 
aspects, and this committee made its report in 1943. On the basis 
of this report, in 1947, a Bill for the establishment of a University 
at Poona was introduced in the Bombay Legislative Assembly by 
Shri B. G. Kher, Education Minister, which became the Poona 
University Act (XX of 1948). The Government of Bombay also 
appointed a Karnatak University Committee on 17th April 1947 under 
the chairmanship of Justice N. S. Lokur. The Karnatak 
University Bill based on the recommendations of this committee 
was passed by the Bombay Legislature in April 1949. In July 1949, 
Shri R. A. Jahagirdar was appointed by Government as the first 
Vice-Chancellor, and, on 1st March 1950, the Karnatak University 
was brought into existence as a corporate body. 

The University is both a teaching and an iffiliating body. Its 
jurisdiction extends to the districts of Dharwar, Belgaum, Bijapur 
and North Kanara, which cover a total area of 21,401 sq. miles 
and have a population of 52,16,259. The administrative building of 
tlie university is situated on a site 283 acres in extent, surrounding 
the peak of a picturesque hill known as Chhota Mahabaleshwar. 
This site is a free gift to the university from the Government of 
Bombay. 

Constitution ,—The Chancellor, the Vice-Chancellor and the 
members of the Senate, the Syndicate and the Academic Council 
form the University. 

The Governor of Bombay is the Chancellor of the University. The 
Chancellor is the head of the University and President of the 
Senate. He, as well as the State Government, has powers of inspec¬ 
tion and inquiry regarding the institutions under the university, 
and the Syndicate is bound to comply with any directions he gives 
as a result of such inspection or inquiry. No statute passed by 
the Senate has validity until assented to by the Chancellor. 

The principal executive and academic oificer of the university is 
the Vice-Chancellor. In the absence of the Chancellor, he preside.s 
at meetings of the Senate and at convocations of the University. 
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He has powers to convene meetings of the Senate, the Syndicate 
and the Academic Council. The first Vice-Chancellor was appointed 
by Government in July 1949 (18th July 1949), and continued in 
office till ].7th July 1951. The Act provides that the succeeding 
Vice-Chancellors shall be elected for a term of three years by the 
Senate from a panel of three persons recommended by the 
Syndicate. In accordance with the powers given to it by the Act, 
the Senate has made the office of the Vice-Chancellor a whole-time 
salaried office. 

The Senate consists of more than one hundred members composed 
of two classes; (1) ex-officio and (2) ordinary. The ex-officio 
members are: the Chancellor; the Vice-Chancellor; ex-Vice- 
Chancellors; the Deans of Faculties; the Registrar of the Univer¬ 
sity ; the Chief Justice of Bombay or any other Judge of the High 
Court nominated by him; the Minister of Education or an officer 
of Government nominated in this behalf by the Minister; the 
Director of Education, or the Joint or Deputy Director of Educa¬ 
tion designated by the State Government; six members designated 
by the State Government to represent the Departments of Technical 
Education, Medical or Public Health, Agriculture, Industries, 
Public Works and Forests; Vice-Chancellors of other universities in 
the State of Bombay; heads of University Departments; and 
principals of affiliated colleges. The ordinary members are either 
elected or nominated, or are life members, being donors to, or for 
the purposes of, the university of money or property of the value 
of Rs. 50,000 and above. Representation by election is given to 

(i) secondary teachers; (ii) headmasters of high schools; 
(iii) Teachers of the University (i.e., professors, readers, lecturers, 
etc.) ; (iv) public associations or bodies, such as school boards of 
borough municipalities within the university area; the two 
chambers of the State Legislature; representative associations of 
(a) journalists, (b) industrialists and manufacturers, (c) farmers 
and agriculturists and (d) labourers; co-operative banks; co-opera¬ 
tive societies; literary associations, representatives of writers and 
authors; chambers of commerce and registered graduates. Ten 
members are nominated on the recommendation of the Vice- 
Chancellor by the Chancellor, including distinguished educationists, 
women and representatives of linguistic minorities and backward 
communities, and other special interests. Donors of money or pro-< 
perty of the value of not less than Rs. 50,000 are life members. 
Individual institutions donating more than Rs. 50,000 are entitled 
to send a representative to the Senate for a period of 20 years from 
the date of acceptance of the donation. Donors above Rs. 10,000 
but below Rs. 25,000 and donors between Rs. 25,000 and Rs. 50,000 
may be allowed by statutes to send representatives to the Senate 
subject to a maximum of three seats for each group. 

The term of office of the elected members and of the ten members 
nominated by the Chancellor is five years. 

The Senate is the authority to make, amend or repeal Statutes, 
The Statutes are intended to provide for such matters as : 

(i) conferment of honorary degrees; 

(ii) holding of convocations to confer degrees; 

(iii) powers and duties of the officers of the University. 
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(iv) constitution, powers and duties of the authorities of the 
University save as provided in the Act; 

(v) institution and maintenance by the uiiivexsity of depart¬ 
ments, institutes of research or specialized studies and hostels; 

(vi) acceptance and management of bequests, donations and 
endowments ; 

(vii) registration of graduates and maintenance of a register of 
registered graduates; 

(viii) procedure at meetings of the authorities of the University 
and for the transaction of their business; 

(ix) qualifications of professors, readers, lecturers and teachers 
in affiliated colleges and recognized institutions. 

Statutes passed by the Senate have no validity until assented to by 
the Chancellor. 
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On the recommendation of the Syndicate and the Academic 
Council, the Senate is empowered 

(i) to make provision for instruction, teaching and training in 
such branches of learning and courses of study as it may think fit 
for research and for the advancement and dissemination of 
knowledge; 

(ii) to make such provision as will enable affiliated colleges 
and recognized institutions to undertake specialization of studies; 

(iii) to establish and maintain departments and institutes of 
research and specialized studies; 

(iv) to institute professorships, readerships, lecturerships and 
any other post of teachers required by the university; 

(v) to institute fellowships, travelling fellowships, student¬ 
ships, exhibitions, medals and prizes; 

(vi) to institute and confer degrees, titles, diplomas and other 
academic distinctions; 

(vii) to confer honorary degrees, titles or other academic 
distinctions. 


The Senate has also the following other powers and duties 

(i) to consider, cancel, refer back but not amend Ordinances ; 

(ii) to consider and pass resolutions on the annual reports, 
annual accounts and financial estimates submitted by the Syndicate. 

The Sjmdicate is the executive authority of the university. Syndicate. 
Besides the Vice-Chancellor, who is the ex-officio chairman, it consists 
of the Director of Education or the Joint or a Deputy Director of 
Education, who is a member of the Senate, eight persons elected by 
the Senate from amongst its members, arid five persons elected by 
the Academic Council from amongst its members to represent 
different Faculties. The term of office of the elected members of 
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the Syndicate is five years. The Syndicate makes, amends or cancels 
Ordinances. The Ordinances may provide for such matters as the 
following, namely 

(i) conditions under which students shall be admitted to 
courses of studies for degrees, titles, diplomas and other academic 
distinctions; 

(ii) conditions of residence, conduct and discipline of students 
of the university; 

(iii) conditions governing the appointment and duties of 
examiners; 

(iv) conduct of examinations; 

(v) recognition of hostels; 

(vi) reco'gnition of teachers of the university; 

(vii) inspection of affiliated colleges, recognised institutions 
and hostels; and 

(viiij rules to be observed and enforced by colleges and recog¬ 
nized institutions in respect of transfer of students. 

In regard to (i), (iii), (iv) and (vi) or any other matter connected 
with the standards of teacning and examinations within the univer¬ 
sity, no ordinance shall be made by the Syndicate unless a draft 
of the same has been proposed by the Academic Council. The 
Syndicate has no power to amend any draft proposed by the 
Academic Council, but may reject it or return it to the Academic 
Council for reconsideration together with any amendments that the 
Syndicate may suggest. 

The Syndicate holds, controls and administers the property and 
funds of the university, but it cannot transfer any immoveable pro¬ 
perty without the previous sanction of the Senate. The annual 
accounts of the university are prepared under the direction of the 
Syndicate. Tlie Syndicate also frames the annual financial esti¬ 
mates. The annual accounts duly audited and the financial esti¬ 
mates are considered by the Senate at its annual meeting and the 
Senate may pass resolutions with reference thereto and communicate 
the same to the Syndicate which shall take them into consideration 
and take such action thereon as it thinks fit and finally adopt the 
accounts and the financial estimates. The Syndicate has to inform 
the Senate at its next meeting of the action by it on the Senate’s 
resolutions or of its reasons for taking no action. 

The Syndicate has also the following powers and duties 
(i) to institute and manage— 

(a) Publication Department, 

(h) University Extension Boards, 

(c) Information Bureaux, and 

(d) Employment Bureaux; 
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(ii) to make grants from the funds of the university- 
(fl) for extra-mural teaching, and 

(fo) for physical and military training; 

(iii) to manage departments, institutes of research or specialised 
studies, laboratories, libraries, museums and hostels maintained 
by the University; 

(iv) to recognize hostels and to provide housing accommoda¬ 
tion for University Teachers; 

(v) to register high schools situate outside the province of 
Bombay, as may be provided by the Statutes ; 

(vi) to arrange for and direct the inspection of aiBliated 
colleges, recognized institutions and hostels, to issue instructions 
for maintaining their efficiency and for ensuring proper condi¬ 
tions of employment for members of their staff, and in case of 
disregard of such instructions to recommend modification of the 
conditions of their affiliation or recognition or take such other 
steps as it deems proper; 

(vii) to call for reports, returns and other information from 
colleges, recognized institutions or hostels ; 

(viii) to supervise and control the residence, conduct and dis- 
cipliim of the students of the university and to make arrangements 
for promoting their health and general welfare; 

(ix) to award fellowships, travelling fellowships, scholarships, 
studentships, exhibitions, medals and prizes ; 

(x) to appoint teachers and servants of the university, fix their 
emoluments, if any, and define their duties and the conditions of 
tlieir service and dircipline ; 

(xi) to recognize a member of the staff of an affiliated college 
or recognized institution as a Professor, Reader, Lecturer or 
Teacher of the University and withdraw such recognition ; 

(xii) to appoint examiners, to fix their remuneration and to 
arrange for the conduct of, and for publishing the results of, the 
university examinations and other tests ; and 

(xiii) to accept, reject or refer back Regulations framed by the 
Academic Council. 

The Syndicate may, by Ordinances, appoint committees to carry 
out its administrative wotk and define their constitution, functions 
and tenure. 

The Academic Council generally advises the University on all 
academic matters. It consists of two classes of members : (i) ex- 
officio, composed of the Vice-Chancellor (ex-officio Chairman) ; the 
Deans of Faculties; Heads of University Departments ; Chairmen of 
the Boards of Studies ; Heads of recognized institutions ; Principals 
of Degree Colleges; and (ii) other members: viz., four persons 
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elected by the Senate from amongst themselves. The term of 
office of the members of the Academic Council other than the ex- 
oficio members is three years. The Academic Council is responsible 
for the maintenance of the standard of teaching and examinations 
within the university. Among its powers and duties are the 
following 

(i) to make Regulations in consultation with the Boards of 
Studies concerned laying down courses of study; 

(ii) to make Regulations regarding the special courses of 
study; 

(iii) to arrange for co-ordination of studies and teaching in 
affiliated colleges and in recognized institutions ; 

(iv) to promote research within the university; 

(v) to make proposals for allocating subjects to the Faculties 
and to assign its own members to the Faculties; 

(vi) to make proposals for the establishment of departments, 
institutes of research and specialized studies, libraries, laboratories, 
and museums ; 

(vii) to make proposals for the institution of professorships, 
readerships, lecturerships and other posts of teachers required by 
the university and for prescribing the duties and fixing the emolu¬ 
ments of such posts; 

(viii) to make proposals for the institution of fellowships, 
travelling fellowships, scholarships, exhibitions, medals and prizes 
and to make Regulations for their award ; 

(ix) to make Regulations regarding the examinations of the 
university and the conditions on which students shall be admitted 
to such examinations; 

(x) to make Regulations fixing equivalence of examinations; 

and 


(xi) to make Regulations fixing the manner for granting exemp¬ 
tions from approved courses of studies in the university or in 
affiliated colleges for qualifying for degrees, titles, diplomas and 
other academic distinctions. 

The other bodies and authorities of the University are the 
following: 

Library Committee.—The University has a Library which is 
managed by the Library Committee appointed by the Syndicate. 
The powers, duties and tenure of office of members of the Library 
Committee are governed by Ordinances. At present there are 
about 18,000 volumes in the library. A number of learned and 
standard journals are being subscribed to. The library mainly caters 
to the needs of post-gratudate teachers and students. Books are 
issued to the members of the various authorities and bodies besides 
the post-graduate teachers of the university. Books are also issued 
to the meinbers of the staff of the university. The library serves as 
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a reading room to the post-graduate students and to others on all 
days of the week. At present the library is housed in the build¬ 
ing of the Training College for Men, Dharwar, where the University 
Office was formerly housed. 


Board of University Teaching.—The Board of University Teach¬ 
ing consists of the Vice-Chancellor (ex-officio Chairman), the Deans 
of Faculties, Principals of affiliated colleges and Heads of recognized 
institutions where post-graduate instruction is being imparted (all 
ex-officio), and six members appointed by the Syndicate, of whom at 
least three shall be University Teachers. The tenure of office of 
members other than ex-officio members is three years. 

One of the main duties of the Board of University Teaching is 
to organise and to co-ordinate the post-graduate instruction, teaching 
and training within the University area. 

University Publication Board.—the University has a Board of 
Publication consisting of the Vice-Chancellor (ex-officio Chairman), 
six members nominated by the Syndicate to represent the different 
Faculties, and three members appointed by the Syndicate for their 
expert knowledge and experience. Two of the duties of the Board 
are to recommend to the Syndicate the publication grants of the 
University and to undertake printing of text-books and books of 
popular interest. 

Board of Extra-mural Studies.—The University Board of Extra¬ 
mural Studies is appointed by the Syndicate. It consists of the Vice- 
Chancellor (ex-officio Chairman) ; the Director of Education or his 
nominee; one representative of the Karnatak Regional Library, 
Dharwar; two members nominated by the Syndicate, (one from 
among the representatives of the Municipal School Boards and oije 
from among the representatives of the District School Boards on the 
Senate); and five other members nominated by the Syndicate pro¬ 
vided that not less than two of these are from the Academic Council 
and one at least from the University Publication Board. The tenure 
of office of nominated ■ members is two years. Arranging popular 
lecturers on scientific, technical and literary subjects within the 
territorial limits of university is one of the main functions of the 
Board. 

Board of Sports.—The University Board of Sports consists of the 
Head of the University Department in charge of the University 
Students’ Hostel, principals of affiliated colleges nominated by the 
Syndicate to represent each of the centres of the University area where 
colleges are situated, provided that no such centre shall have more 
than one representative; and four members appointed by the Syndi¬ 
cate for their expert knowledge. The tenure of office of the 
members nominated and/or appointed by the Syndicate is one year. 
The objects of the Board are to organize, control, manage or super¬ 
vise inrer-collegiate sports and tournaments within the University area 
and to foster, undertake and conduct inter-university competitions. 

Board of Students’ Welfare,—The Board of Students’ Welfare con¬ 
sists of the Vice-Chancellor (ex-officio Chairman) ; the Chairman of 
the Board of Sports (ex-officio) ; two doctors appointed by the 
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Syndicate; and four members nominated by the Syndicate, two of 
whom shall be principals of affiliated colleges. The duties and 
functions of the Board are to advise the Syndicate on the medical 
examination of students, the physical training of students, and 
hygiene and dietetics in college canteens and students’ hostels. The 
term of office of members nominated by the Syndicate is three 
years. 

Information Bureau.—The University Information Bureau consists 
of the Vice-Chancellor as the ex-officio Chairman and seven 
members appointed by the Syndicate to represent the diflferent 
Faculties. Some of the functions of the Bureau are to collect and 
furnish information in regard to the universities and educational 
institutions in India and abroad, to advise students regarding facilities 
for advanced work or courses of study in the various universities and 
to correspond with universities and other educational institutions in 
India and abroad with a view to placing students in suitable 
conditions of study in those universities and institutions. 

The Faculties and the Boards of Studies are the remaining 
authorities of the University. 

It is obligatory on the university to appoint certain committees of 
which the Vice-Chancellor is the ex-officio chairman, and these are : 

(i) a committee of selection for the appointment of Teachers of the 
University; (ii) a committee for the recognition of Teachers of the 
university; (iii) a committee for each Faculty to be formed every 
year for the purpose of drawing up lists for appointment to the 
university examinerships and (iv) a Financial Advisory Committee 
to advise the Syndicate and other authorities of the University on 
financial matters. A Legal Advisory Committee to advise the 
Syndicate and other authorities of the University on matters concern¬ 
ing legal issues has also to be appointed, the constitution, powers and 
duties of which are to be prescribed by Ordinances. 

Registrar.—The Registrar of the University is a whole-time salaried 
officer. He is appointed by the Syndicate and his emoluments and 
conditions of service are determined by Statutes. His powers and 
duties are as under 

(i) To act as the Secretary of the Senate, the Syndicate, the 
Academic Council, the Faculties, Boards of Studies, the Board of 
University Teaching, the Committees of selection for the appoint¬ 
ment of Teachers of the University, the Committees for recogni¬ 
tion of Teachers of the University, the Committees for appoint¬ 
ment of examiners and to such other Boards of Committees as 
may be appointed from time to time, and to keep the minutes 
thereof. 

(ii) To be the custodian of the University Seal, buildings, re¬ 
cords, library and such other property of the University as the 
Syndicate shall commit to his charge. 

(iii) To conduct the official correspondence of the university 
authorities. 

(iv) To issue notices convening meetings of the university 

authorities, boards and/or committees and to make all arrange¬ 
ments thereof. ' 
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(v) To render such assistance as may be desired by the Vice- 
Chancellor in the performance of his official duties. 

Within the University area all post-graduate instruction, teaching 
and training is conducted either by the university or by colleges and 
institutions affiliated to and/or recognized by the university. The 
university has opened departments of its own to give post-graduate 
instruction in Kannada Language and Literature, Mathematics and 
Statistics, Chemistry, Physics and Geology. 

Miscellaneous.—Every election to the Senate, Syndicate and the 
Academic Council under the Act shall be made according to the 
system of proportional representation by means of a single transfer¬ 
able vote. 

If any question arises regarding the interpretation of any provi¬ 
sion of the Act, or any Statute, Ordinance, Regulation or Rule or as 
to whether a person has been duly elected or appointed as, or is 
entitled to be, a member of any authority or other body of the 
university, the matter may be referred to the Chancellor, if not less 
than twenty-five members of the Senate so require. The Chancellor 
shall, after taking such advice as he deems necessary, decide the 
question, and his decision in the matter shall be final. 

Any dispute arising out of a contract between the university and 
any oflScer or Teacher of the University shall, on the request of the 
officer or Teacher concerned, be referred to a Tribunal of Arbitra¬ 
tion consisting of one member appointed by the Syndicate, one 
member nominated by the ofiicer or Teacher concerned, and an 
umpire appointed by the Chancellor. The decision of the Tribunal 
shall be final and no suit shall lie in any civil court in respect of 
the matter, decided by the Tribunal. 

Affiliated Colleges.—The following colleges are affiliated to the 
University for the degree courses shown against them (the date of 
establishment is given in brackets against each college) : — 

(1) Karnatak College, Dliarumr .{1917).—M. A. in English; 
Sanskrit; History Groups “ A ”, “ C ” and “ D ” ; Philosophy ; 
Mathematics “ A ” Group; Persian and Urdu; M.Sc. in Physics 
(Spectroscopy); Chemistry (Inorganic); Botany; Zoology; and 
Geography. 

B.A. (General and Special) in Sanskrit, Marathi, Kannada, 
Persian, Mathematics, History, Economics, Philosophy, and 
Geography. 

B.A. (General) in Pali, French, and Urdu. 

B.Sc. (Principal and Subsidiary) in Chemistry, Physics, 
Zoology, and Botany. 

B.Sc. (Subsidiary) in Geography. 

(2) Lingaraj College, Belgaum (1933).-M.A. in English; 
Ardhamagadhi; Marathi; Mathematics “ B ” Group; History 
Groups “ A ”, “ B ” and “ C ” ; and Philosophy, 

M.Sc. in Physics (Radio Physics), Chemistry (Inorganic and 
Organic), Mathematics, Botany. 

I--B Vf 2-45 
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B.A. (General and Special) in English, Sanskrit, Marathi, 
Kannada, Ardhamagadhi, History, Mathematics, Philosophy, and 
Economics; and Diploma in Teaching. 

B.Sc. (Principal and Subsidiary) in Physics, Chemistry, Mathe¬ 
matics, and Botany. 

B.Sc. (Subsidiary only) in Zoology. 

(3) Secondary Teachers’ College, Belgaum (1939).—B.Ed. and 
M.Ed. 


(4) Raja Lakhamgouda Law College, Belgaum (1939).—LL.B., 
and LL.M. 


(5) Janata Shikshana Samiti’s Science and Banashankari Arts 
College, Dharwar (1944).—M.A. in Philosophy. 

B.A. (General and Special) in English, Kannada, Sanskrit and 
Economics. 

B.A. (General) in Philosophy, History and Ardhamagadhi. 

(6) Basaveshwar College, Bagalkot (1944).—B.A, (General and 
Special) in English, Sanskrit, Kannada, and Economics. 

B.A. (General) in^ Ardhamagadhi, History and Philosophy. 

B.Sc. (Principal) in Chemistry. 

B.Sc. (Subsidiary) in Physics and Botany. 

(7) Vijay College, Bijapur (1945).—B.A. (General and Special) in 
Kannada, Economics and English. 

B.A. (General) in English, Politics, Philosophy, Sanskrit, Ardha¬ 
magadhi, Persian, Marathi, Mathematics, Statistics, and History, 

B.Sc. (Principal) in Chemistry. 

B.Sc. (Subsidiary) in Physics and Zoology. 

(8) Jagadguru Gangadhar College of Commerce, Hubli (1947).— 
B.Com. in Advanced Accounting and Auditing, and Advanced 
Banking. 

(9) College of Agriculture, Dharwar (J947).—Ph.D. in Agricul¬ 
tural Botany. 

M.Sc. (Agri.) in Agronomy, Animal Husbandry and Dairying, 
Agricultural Chemistry, Soils, Plant Pathology, Agricultural Eco¬ 
nomics, Agricultural Entomology, Horticulture, and Agricultural 
Botany. 

B.Sc. (Agri.). 

(10) Rani Parvatidevi College, Belgaum (1948).—The College 
was first started in 1944 at Savantwadi and was affiliated to the 
University of Bombay. 

Ph.D. in Kannada. 

M.A. in History and Economics. 

B.A. (General and Special) in English, Marathi, and Economics. 

B.A, (General) in French, Portuguese, Kannada, Sanskrit, Ardha¬ 
magadhi, Philosophy, History, and Politics. 

B.Sc. (Principal) in Chemistry. 

B.Sc. (Subsidiary) in Physics and Botany. 
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(11) B. V. Bhoomaraddi College of Engineering and Techno¬ 
logy, Hubli, (1948).—B.E. in Civil Engineering. 

(12) Kanara College, Kumta (1949): BA. (General and 
Special) in Sanskrit, History, Economics, and Kannada. 

B.A. (General) in English, Mathematics, and Philosophy. 

B.Sc. (Principal) in Chemistry. 

B.Sc. (Subsidiary) in Physics. 

(13) Kadasiddheshvcar College, Hubli (J952).—Intermediate 
Arts and B.A., Examinations. 

(14) Kasturba Medical College, Udipi (J953).—M.B.B.S. course. 

Recognized Institution; (15) Kannada Research Institute, Dhar- 
war (1939): Ph.D. in Kannada Language and Literature, and 
Aneient Indian Histoty and Culture. 

M.A. in Sociology. 

Technical and Industrial Training. 

All technical and industrial institutions and courses leading 
up to the diploma standard (non-university grade), excluding 
courses falling under the control of the University, are controlled by 
the Department of Technical Education, Bombay. Government have 
set up the State Council of Technical Education to advise them and 
make recommendations regarding : 

(1) the courses and standards of instruction in technical 
institutions; 

(2) arrangements for the periodical inspection and examination 
of those institutions as regards their staff, accommodation, equip¬ 
ment, courses of study, methods of work and actual work done; 

(3) the requirements of the State in technical and industrial 
education ; 

(4) opening of new technical institutions; 

(5) conditions of recognition of new institutions; 

(6) payment of grants-in-aid to institutions; 

(7) appointment of boards of studies for the various branches of 
engineering and technology; 

(8) arrangements for examinations; 

(9) award of certificates and diplomas; 

(10) preparation of text-books on technical subjects in Hindi 
and the regional languages. 

The Chairman of the Council is elected by the Council and the 
Inspector of Technical Education (Chemical Engineering) is the 
Secretary of the Council. 

The following institutions in Dharwar district are recognised by 
the Department of Technical Education 
L-B Vf 2—45o 
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The Director of Technical Education conducts the annual 
examination of the above institutions in the courses approved by 
the State Council of Technical Education, Bombay, and aivards 
certificates or diplomas to the successful candidates. 

(1) The Technical High School and (2) the School of Industry, 
both at Timasnagar, Hubli, were established in 1950 as post-war 
schemes. Both are managed by Government. In the Technical 
High School, English, Kannada, physics and chemistry, mathematics, 
geography, geometrical and machine drawing, workshop technology, 
mechanical engineering and electrical engineering form the courses 
of instruction. The school prepares students for the Secondary 
School Certificate Examination. In the School of Industry, mechani¬ 
cal apprentice, carpentry and agricultural carpentry and smithy 
are the subjects taught. The Director of Technical Education, 
Bombay, conducts the annual examination and awards certificates to 
the successful candidates. 

The B. V. Bhoomraddi College of Engineering and Technology, 
Hubli, which is now affiliated to the Karnatak University, is run by 
the Karnatak Liberal Education Society, Belgaum. The College, 
besides providing instruction for the degree courses in civil engineer¬ 
ing, gives instruction for diploma courses in civil engineering, 
mechanical engineering and electrical engineering. 

The Medical Department. 

The medical organisation in ihe district is essentially a hospital 
organisation designed to render medical relief to the general 
population. 

The Civil Hospital, Dharwar, is the main Government hospital 
at the headquarters. It is owned, staffed, financed and controlled 
by Government. There are also a number of Government aided 
dispensaries which are scattered throughout the district. The aided 
dispensaries are mostly owned and managed by municipalities and 
the Dharwar District Local Board. Under the respective Acts, the 
responsibility for the provision of medical relief is laid on the 
local bodies of the various areas. Government have prescribed that 
municipalities and local boards must devote at least 4 per cent, 
and 10 per cent, respectively of their annual income to medical 
relief. Reports are submitted each year to Government showing 
how far this obligation is carried out. 

The medical officers in charge of the municipal and the District 
Local Board dispensaries are for the most part Government 
servants, who draw their pay and pensions directly from Govern¬ 
ment. "hie local bodies pay contribution to Government at the rate 
of Rs 200 a month for a Bombay Medical Service, Class II Officer, 
and Rs. 1,566 per year for a Bombay Medical Service, Class III 
OflBcer, and Rs. 100 per month for a B.M.S., Class III (Ayurvedic) 
Officer, and Government pays them an equivalent grant-in-aid. 
These hospitals and dispensaries are governed according to the 
Rules for the Regulation of Government-aided Charitable Dis¬ 
pensaries, 1928, whereby, among other things, the medical officers 
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are required to perform the medico-legal work. The institutions are 
under the management of the local bodies concerned and the 
affairs of the institutions are supervised by a Dispensary Committee 
appointed by the District Local Board or the Municipality as the 
case may be. In the case of hospitals and dispensaries maintained 
by private bodies, grants equal to one-fourth of their approved 
expenditure or equal to the actual deficit, whichever is less, are 
given. 

The Civil Surgeon, Dharwar, is the administrative head of the 
medical organisation in the district. He is directly subordinate to 
the Surgeon-General with the Government of Bombay. He is in 
charge of the medical arrangements of the Civil Hospital at Dharwar 
and exercises complete control over the medical officers in the 
district. He is also the head of the Government medical officers in 
the district and is responsible for tlieir efficiency and discipline and 
for the proper performance by them of their duties. He is, in 
addition, the inspecting officer of all Government and aided 
hospitals, dispensaries and Subsidised Medical Practitioner Centres 
>B the district. He is also required to supervise the administration 
of the grant-in-aid dispensaries and hospitals in the district, and also 
to take an active part in the sanitary administration of Dharwar 
town as well in public health matters affecting the district, in 
collaboration with the Health Officers of the Dharwar Municipality 
and the District Health Officer of the district, respectively. He has 
under him (in 1952), inclusive of the institutions in the district, 
a medical staff of 4 salaried graduates, 22 salaried licentiates, 
4 honorary graduates and 2 honorary licentiates. 

The Civil Hospital is situated in the heart of the town of 
Dharwar. It is an old type of building with accommodation for 
77 bed.s.. It is tolerably well equipped. There is an X-ray plant 
with screening arrangement. There is an Out-Patient Department, 
with separate blocks for male and female patients, with the dis¬ 
pensary housed in the middle. There is a maternity ward of 17 beds 
and an infectious diseases ward of 6 beds. T. B. patients are 
admitted in the infectious diseases ward. In the year 1952, the 
total number of indoor patients treated in this hospital was 3,189 
and out-door patients 15,211, and the daily average was 99-3 and 
163-7 respectively. The expenditure in 1952 was Rs. 1,16,153. 

There is an Advisory Committee attached to this hospital, com¬ 
posed of the Civil Surgeon as the Chairman and six other members. 
The functions of this committee are to help the management of the 
hospital by keeping the authorities informed as to the needs of the 
hospital as viewed by the public and advising the medical offeer in 
charge of all measures of reform to be carried out in connection 
with the welfare of the patients. The departmental rules provide 
for the election, to the committee, of representatives from the 
District Local Board and the Dharwar Municipality and also for 
the nomination of two ladies. 

The present paid staff of the hospital consists of the Civil Surgeon 
(B.M.S. Class I), an Assistant Surgeon (B.M.S. Class II) and three 
B.M.S. Class III Officers. The honorary staff consists of six medical 
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officers. The Civil Surgeon allots the duties of these officers, but 
has no power of punishnient over the honorary staff, and must report 
to the Surgeon-General cases requiring disciplinary action. There 
are 8 nurses, 4 midwives and 13 student nurses. 

In addition to the Civil Hospital, Dharwar, there are five Govern¬ 
ment hospitals and dispensaries, located in the district, taken over 
from the former States, viz., Savanur, Kundgol, Shirhatti, Laxme- 
shwar and Gudgeri. District Local Board dispensaries are located at 

(1) Hangal, (2) Hirekerur, (3) Kalghatgi, (4) Mundargi, (5) Ron, 
and (6) Shiggaon. Municipal dispensaries are located at Gadag, 
Haveri, Hubli, Navalgund, Naragund and Ranebennur. There is also 
a municipal Ayurvedic dispensary at Gadag. There are five private 
aided hospitals (i.e., run by private institutions and open to the 
public), viz., Byadgi Dispensary, Byadgi; D. M. Maternity Hospital, 
Gadag; Gandhi Chikitsa Mandir Free Dispensary, Hosaritti; Co¬ 
operative Hospital, Hubli; and Indian Women’s Aid Society 
Hospital, Hubli. The Southern Railway maintains a railway hos¬ 
pital at Hubli and two railway dispensaries at Gadag and Alnawar. 
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There are 36 Subsidised Medical Practitioner centres in the Subsidised Medical 


district, located at the 

(1) Adur. 

(2) Andalgi. 

(3) Annigeri. 

(4) Bammanhalli. 

(5) Bammigatti, 

(6) Chebbi. 

(7) Dambal. 

(8) Dhundsi. 

(9) Erebudihal. 

(10) Guttal. 

(11) Havasbhavi. 

(12) Hebsur. 


following places 

(13) Hombal. 

(14) Hulgur. 

(15) Hulkop. 

(16) Konnur. 

(17) Kummur. 

(18) Kuppelur. 

(19) Kusnur. 

(20) Lakkundi. 

(21) Masur. 

(22) Medleri. 

(23) Menasgi. 

(24) Mishrikoti. 


Practitioners. 


(25) Mugad. 

(26) Mulgund. 

(27) Sudi. 

(28) Sudambi. 

(29) Surengi. 

(30) Tabakadhonnihalli. 

(31) Tadakanhalli. 

(32) Tadas. 

(33) Tilwalli. 

(34) Tumminkatti. 

(35) Yeliwal. 

(36) Yerguppi. 


This scheme was introduced in 1936 to encourage qualified medical 
practitioners to settle in rural areas. Under this scheme, the practi¬ 
tioner receives a monthly subsidy and travelling allowance and 
a limited supply of medicines. An allopathic S. M. P. gets Rs. 150 
p. m. subsidy and an Ayurvedic qualified hand gets Rs. 120 p. m. 
A non-qualified Ayurvedic S. M, P. gets Rs. 80 p. m. T. A. is paid 
at Rs. 37-8-0 p. m. to all the S. M. Ps. Allopathic S. M. Ps. are 
supplied with medicines worth Rs. 500 per year and Ayurvedic 
S. M. Ps. are supplied with medicines worth Rs. 300 per year. 
Four-fifths of the expenditure is borne by Government and one-fifth 
by the District Local Board. During the year 1951-52, the expendi¬ 
ture incurred by Government for maintaining these centres amounted 
to about Rs. 56,000. 


There are three village aid workers in the district and they work Village Aid 
at Amminbhavi, Gadag and Narendra. Under this scheme Govern- Workers, 
ment give an honorarium of Rs. 10 p. m. to the school teacher of 
a primary school who is trained in first aid. A grant of Rs. 100 is 
given for the supply of medicines. The village aid worker is 
required to give first-aid and treat common ailments like malaria, 
scabies, worms, cough, etc., at the centre only. He is not required 
to tour in the villages as a Subsidised Medical Practitioner. 
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There is also a mental hospital at Dharwar in charge of a Superin¬ 
tendent (B.M.S. Class I), an additional charge held by the Civil 
Surgeon, Dharwar, with two Assistants (B.M.S. Class III) under him. 
This hospital has 4 nurses, 2 nursing assistants, one overseer, 
36 permanent and 13 temporary attendants and 7 attendants paid 
from contingency and 11 sweepers. The occupations provided for 
patients include carpentry, tailoring, mat-making, poultry-farming, 
gardening, needle work, bidi-making, etc. Amusement is provided 
to the patients by playing gramophone and radio in the morning and 
evening, and out-door games, such as volley ball, etc. Patients are 
occasionally taken to cinema shows. In 1952, the daily average 
number in residence was 307 • 1 and the death rate per annum on the 
basis of this number worked out at 4 5 per cent. The percentage 
of sickness to daily average strength was 6'4. The average cost 
per patient per annum was Rs. 511-6-0, i.e., Rs. 1-6-5 per patient 
per mem. 

There is a training school for 13 nurses at the Civil Hospital, 
Dharwar. During the year 1952-53 six candidates passed out from 
this school. 

The PuBijc Health Department. 

The public hi^alth of the district is looked after by three 
agencies, viz., the Public Health Department of the State, local 
bodies and village panchayats. 

At the head of the Public Health Department is the Director of 
Public Health who has his head-quarters at Poona. While in all 
other districts of Bombay State, the District Health Officer represents 
the Public Health Department and is the head of the district in all 
public healtli matters, Dharwar, like the neighbouring Kanara 
District, is divided into two divisions, Dharwar and Haveri, in each 
of which there is a Medical Officer of Health of the grade of 
a District Health Officer. They are directly under the Assistant 
Director of Public Health, Southern Registration District, who has 
his headquarters at Belgaum. The Southern Registration District 
comprises nine revenue districts, viz., Satara North, Satara South, 
Sholapur, Bijapur, Dharwar, Belgaum, Kanara, Ratnagiri and 
Kolhapur. The Medical Officer of Health organises measures of 
public sanitation and hygiene in fairs and festivals ; investigates the 
causes, origin and spread of diseases, both epidemic and endemic, 
and adopts preventive measures to control diseases such as malaria, 
small-pox, cholera, plague, guineawonn, poliomyelitis, etc.; inspect 
and advise municipalities, village panchayats and village authorities 
about health, sanitation, drainage and water supply; inspects child 
welfare, maternity and subsidised medical practitioners’ centres; 
looks to industrial and school hygiene; recommends to the licensing 
office the issue of licences for cinema theatres and other places of 
public amusement; inspects sites for school buildings, burial 
grounds, village extensions, etc., and gives opinion regarding their 
suitability from the public health point of view, and inspects fac¬ 
tories and mines in the capacity of an ex-officio Factory or Mine 
Inspector. He also carries out health propaganda with the help 
of the subordinate stafiF. 
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The following health staff work in each division under the 
Medical Officer of Health 

Dharwar Division. Haveri Division. 

1 Assistant Medical Officer.® 1 Assistant Medical Officer.® 


2 Malaria Supervisors. 

2 Malaria Supervisors. 

5 Sanitary Inspectors. 

3 Sanitary Inspectors. 

1 Sanitary Inspector 


(Mobile Hospital Unit). 


4 Sanitary Sub-Inspectors. 

3 Sanitary Sub-Inspectors, 

16 Vaccinators. 

8 Vaccinators. 

3 Drivers. 

2 Drivers. 

2 Cleaners. 

2 Cleaners. 

1 Insect Collector. 

1 Insect Collector. 

§10 Havildars. 

§10 Havildars. 

§50 Sepoys. 

§50 Sepoys. 

13 Sanitary Squads. 

13 Sanitary Squads. 


The main duty of the Epidemic Medical Officer (i.e., the Assistant 
Medical Officer in the Dharwar district) is to control epidemics, and 
in non-epidemic times to adopt inter-epidemic measures (f.e., 
measures for prevention of epidemics when there is no actual out¬ 
break), and also to render medical relief in rural areas. A Mobile 
Hygiene Unit in charge of a Sanitary Inspector is also provided for 
this district. This unit is equipped with a truck and the necessary 
materials and two mazdoors. On the first report of an outbreak of 
an epidemic, they run to the place to carry out mass inoculation or 
vaccination, disinfection and disinfestation, protection of water 
supply and domiciliary treatment. 

The district is divided into eight circles and one Sanitary Inspector 
is placed in charge of each circle. 

The Sanitary Inspector is responsible for all public health matters 
in his charge, including control of epidemics. He conducts regular 
vaccination inspection. With the intention of improving the stand¬ 
ard of vaccination and sanitation in rural areas Government have 
a scheme to replace the existing vaccinators by persons holding 
Sanitary Inspectors’ qualification. The latter are styled Sanitary 
Sub-Inspectors. 

The main duty of Vaccinators is to carry on vaccination in their 
respective charges. They also assist in carrying out anti-epidemic 
measures and sanitary works in villages with the help of the sanitary 
squads under them. The main duty of these squads is to improve 
the sanitation of villages which have no panchayats. They construct 
soakage pits, manure pits, trench laterines, and drain and fill pits, 
and also clean the surroundings of schools, wells, etc. 


* The Assistant Medical Officer is Epidemic Medical Officer. 

§ IVote.-Appointments to these posts are made only for 5 months in 
a year, i.e. during the malaria season. 
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The mukadam supervises and guides the squads in their work. In 
times of epidemics, the services of the squads are utilised for adopt¬ 
ing anti-epidemic measures under the supervision and guidance of 
Sanitary Inspectors and Epidemic Medical Officers. 


Obligatory Duties Public vaccination and execution of measures necessary for public 
of Local Bodies, health are obligatory duties of the municipalities in urban areas 
and of the District Local Board in rural areas. The Medical Officer 
of Health advises these bodies in respect of public health and 
sanitary problems. 


Municipalities. There are 16 municipalities in the district, of which three are 
borough municipalities and the rest district municijialities. The 
Dharwar borough municipality has a Health Officer of its own, who 
has been lent to it by the Public Health Department. The Hubli 
municipality has appointed a part-time Medical Officer of Health 
who is only a medical graduate. The post of Medical Officer of 
Health, Gadag Municipality, is vacant for want of a qualified 
candidate. There are two Sanitary Inspectors in Dharwar Munici¬ 
pality, 7 in Hubli, 3 in Gadag, and one in each of the municipalities 
of Haveri, Ranebennur, Savanur and Laxmeshwar. The munici¬ 
palities receive Government subsidy towards the pay of a cpialified 
Health Officer equal to half of his pay and for qualified Sanitary 
Inspector equal to one-third of his pay. The Sanitary Inspectors 
bring to the notice of the Medical Officer of Health (where there 
is one) or the Chief Officer of the municipality the defects noticed 
by them during their rounds and the Medical Officer of Health or 
the Chief Officer takes action according to the powers vested in him 
by the bye-laws. There is one Vaccinator for Dharwar, one for 
Gadag and two for Hubli. Tliese are Government Vaccinators 
and a contribution towards their pay and allowances is recovered 
by Government from the municipalities concerned. 

District Local There is no Health Officer or Sanitary Inspector in the employ of 
Board. the District Local Board. There are 21 vaccinators (including 
2 candidate vaccinators) under its employ. The District Local 
Board receives a grant-in-aid from Government of Rs. 2,966-9-0 
per annum. Besides these, there are 4 more Vaccinators absorbed 
in this district due to merger of States. A fixed contribution is re¬ 
covered from the District Local Board on their behalf, the remain¬ 
ing expenditure being borne by Government. In villages having 
panchaj'ats, sanitation is looked after by the panchayats who appoint 
their conservancy staff under the supervision of the District Local 
Board. The sanitary arrangements made by the village panchayats 
are inspected by the officers of the Public Health Department, and 
the defects noticed by them are brought to the notice of the 
President, District Local Board. The village panchayats are em¬ 
powered to levy taxes to enable them to meet the expenses towards 
improvements of the village, purchase of medicines, drugs and dis¬ 
infectants, lighting, water supply, etc. In villages which have no 
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panchayats, the District Local Board deals directly with complaints 
relating to sanitary conditions, water supply, etc. 

The following table gives the number of deaths due to chief 
diseases in Dharwar District from 1947 to 1952 


Year, 


1947 

1918 

1949 

la.'iO 

19,'-.] 

1952 


Cholera, 


172 

34 

12 

843 

243 

384 


'pox. 

I 

Plague. 

1 

Pevers. 

Beapiratory 
diseases, i 

1 

Dysentery 

and 

Diarrhoea. 

183 

11 

10,280 

3,564 

420 

109 

1 

9,190 

3,593 

594 

120 

15 

10,397 

' 4,147 

708 

192 

182 


9,716 

4,.573 

638 


9,447 

4,256 

7,58 

92 ■ 


10,351 

4,971 

767 


in the district are leprosy, 
and epidemic diseases like 


The chief diseases noted to exist 
malaria, tuberculosis, guineaworm 
cholera, smallpox and plague. 

Leprosy.-Piom a rough enquiry made by the sanitary staff during 
1949, it was found that as many as 221 persons were suffering from 
this disease. 

Malaria.-A malaria survey of the district was carried out by 
a squad of the Malaria Organisation of the State in 1945-46, and 
the_ survey reveale_d that epidemiologically the district could be 
divided broadly into two zones, a western zone of undulating 
country with moderate rainfall and eastern zone of vast plains with 
scantier rainfall, tlic dividing line between the two roughly 
following the Poona-Bangalore highway. The former zone compris- 
1 talukas of Dharwar, Hubli, 

Kalghatgi, Bankapur (now Shiggaon), Hangal, Haveri, Ranebennur 
and Kod (Ilirekerur), was more or less uniformly hyperendemic for 
malaria. The latter zone comprising the rest of the district was 
generally free from malaria but had patchy areas having moderate to 
high endernicity, except the Nargund and Navalgund talukas which 
were entirely free from malarial endernicity. Based on the results of 

the survey, a compreheasive scheme for the control of malaria, embrac¬ 
ing both Dharwar and Kanara districts by the use of D. D. T. has 
been in operation since July 1946. The general technical and 
administrative direction of the scheme is directly in the hands of 
the Assistant Director of Public Health (Malaria), with his head¬ 
quarters at Poona. The organisation of the scheme consists of 
2 dwisions each of which is in charge of a gazetted Medical Officer 
of Health. Each division is sub-divided into two sub-units. Under 
the State-wide Malaria Control Scheme started in the State in 1953 
ail the malarious villages, and towns with less than 40,000 of popula¬ 
tion, of Dharwar District have been included in the D. D. T. spray- 
mg programme. ^ The municipalities of Hubli, Dharwar and Gadag 
have been supplied with D. D. T. free of cost and the local bodies 
are required to meet the operational cost of malaria control 
measures. As a result of the malaria control measures, there has 
been ail round reduction in malaria prevalence. The spleen rates 
which used to be very high before the commencement of the scheme 
often wellabove 50 per cent., have shown a gradual and steady 
decline. The cumulative spleen rate for the whole district which 
was 39 per cent, in 1945 came down to 19-7 per cent, in 1946 
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— 6 0 per cent, in 1950, 2-9 per cent, in 1951 and 11 per cent, in 

Welfare 1952. The cumulative parasite rates dropped from 8 per cent in 

Departments. J 945 practically nil in 1952. The total number of malaria patients 

treated in the public dispensaries at Dharwar, Haveri, Hangal, 
le iseases. Ranebennur, Hirekerur, Shiggaon, Kalghatgi and Mundargi, fell 
gradually from 31,753 in 1945 to 5,522 in 1952. 


Tuberculosis. 


Guineaworm. 


Epidemics. 


Tuberculosis.—During the year 1952, 1,335 deaths were recorded 
as due to the disease. 


Guineaworm.—This disease is highly prevalent in the district. 
This is due to the fact that the water supply in the district is mainly 
from step wells, tanks and gunds (open wells without parapet 
walls), and infected persons, due to ignorance, freely contaminate 
the water supply and help the spread of the disease. Steps are 
being taken to convert step wells into draw wells. Arrangements 
also exist to disinfect water supplies repeatedly from February to 
June. 


EproEMics : In urban areas it is the statutory duty of the munici¬ 
palities to provide special medical aid and accommodation for thei 
sick in the time of epidemic diseases and take such measures as 
may be required to prevent the outbreak, or to suppress and pre¬ 
vent the recurrence, of the disease. In rural areas the primary 
responsibility for dealing with outbreaks of epidemics rests with the 
District Local Board. According to Government Resolution, 
General Department, No. 1773/33, dated 23rd April 1945, the Board 
is required to set apart annually a lump sum equal to the average 
of the amounts spent during the preceding three years for expendi¬ 
ture in connection with epidemics. A grant is placed at the disposd 
of the Director of Public Health for emergency measures. The 
Collector is empowered to take action in consultation with the 
Assistant Director of Public Health if he finds the measures taken 
by the Board inadequate. Similar powers have been conferred 
on the Collector in respect of urban areas also. The District Local 
Board will be helped in its task by the Government Medical OflBcers 
of Health, or District Health Officers, as the case may be, and the 
nucleus staff under them. The services of dispensary medical 
officers and subsidised medical practitioners are also utilised. 

The incidence of cholera, plague and small-pox during the ten 
years 1943-1952 is given below 


Year. 


1043 

1944 

1945 

1946 

1947 

1948 

1949 
1960 
1951 
1962 


lNCn)ENC3E OF ChOLERA, PlAGUE AND SmAL,L-POX IN 

Dharwar District (1943-52), 


Deaths. 


247 

46 

6 

86 

183 

109 

120 

192 

182 

92 


Cholera. 


AUaoka. 


3,413 

15 
218 

84 

239 

35 

16 
1,046 

601 

703 


Deaths. 


2,383 

10 

128 

63 

172 

34 

12 

843 

243 

384 


Plague. 


Attacks. 


64 

7 

115 

25 

25 

1 

22 


Deaths. 


42 

7 

67 

14 
11 

1 

15 


iSmall-j 


Attacks. 


966 

94 

6 

300 

476 

462 

467 

690 

384 

469 
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Cholera—The main season for the outbreak of cholera is the rainy 
season, but occasionally in summer also, when there is scarcity of 
water, the spread of infection takes place through rivers and water 
courses. Fairs and festivals in the area as also in the neighbouring 
States of Madras and Mysore may sometimes facilitate the spread 
of the disease. Tlie infection may also spread to the district from 
the adjoining Belgaum and Bijapur districts. 

Well in advance of the summer season the sanitary staff is 
directed to take up disinfection of water supplies, and in times of 
epidemics the sanitary staff, the Epidemic Medical Officer, the 
Mobile Hygiene Unit, etc,, are directed to take preventive measures. 
Segregation and treatment of cases is also undertaken by the 
Epidemic Medical Officer with the help of the local dispensary 
doctor or subsidised medical practitioner, as the case may be, by 
isolating cases in the dispensary or other suitable building. 

SmflfZ-pox.—Small-pox prevails sometimes in a mild epidemic fotm. 
The disease is fought mainly by means of vaccination. 

Plague.—The disease has been completely absent from the district 
since 1950. The D.D.T. spraying operations conducted for malaria 
control have also controlled the prevalence of plague in the district. 
It has a tendency to infiltrate from the bordering States of Mysore 
and Hyderabad and the adjoim'ng districts of Bijapur and Belgaum. 

Fairs : Every year the following fairs are held in the Dharwar 
district 


(j) Fairs managed htj Government. 


Name cf Fair. 

1 

Time. 

Number of 
pilgrims. 

Krislinapur ^Hubli taluka) 

Magh Vad. 13 and 14 (I'ebruary- 
March). 

60,000 

Kalkaleshwar (Bajur, Ron tahika). 

Chaitra Slid. 16 (Mareh-April). 

25,000 

Shii'liatti (Shirhatti taluka) 

V'aishakh Sud. 15 to Jyeshtha 
Sud 15 (April-May). 

10,000 

Saunshi (Kundgol taluka) 

Cliaitra Vad. 5 to 12 (April) 

10.000 


(ii) Fairs managed btj Local Bodies. 


Name of Fair, 

Time. 

Number of 
Pilgrims. 

Number ol 
Cattle. 

Banebennur (Banebennur 

taluka). 

Khuda Pasli 14-16 

16,000 

. 

Battillalli^Hirekerur taluka). 

Chaitra Sud. 9 (March) 

15,000 

3,000 

Hosritti (Haveri taluka) 

Polish Sud. 11 to 16 
(January). 

15,000 

8,000 

Havnur (Haveri taluka) 

Generally falls between Magh 
Sud. 7 ai.d 10 (February- 
March). 

30,000 


Yamnur (Navalgund taluka). 

Falgun Vad. 5 (March- 
April). 

40,000 


Kodikop (Naregal) (Ron 
taluka). 

Magh Sud. 10 (February) 

15,000 



In respect of fairs managed by Government the Medical OflBcer 
of Health of the division concerned undertakes all sanitary arrange¬ 
ments with the help of the revenue authorities and the District 
Local Board. With regard to fairs managed by local bodies, the 
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sanitary arrangements are organised by the respective village 
panchayats or municipalities, as the case may be, under the supervi¬ 
sion of the Public Health Department. A pilgrim tax is levied on 

E ilgrims to meet the expenditure on sanitary measures. The tax is 
;vied at cattle fairs also, In respect of fairs managed by 
Government, the income realised is credited to XXVIII-Public Health 
and the expenditure is debited to the departments concerned. Minor 
fairs (i.e. those attracting less then 10,000 persons) are generally 
managed by the revenue authorities with the assistance of the 
Public Health Department. 

Whenever there is an epidemic in the surrounding area, in addi¬ 
tion to other preventive measures, compulsory inoculation or vaccina¬ 
tion is enforced. 

Famine Relief : When famine and scarcity conditions are declared 
to exist in the district, the Divisional Medical Officers of Health 
are under the general orders of the Collector in so far as medical 
and sanitary arrangements on scarcity and famine relief works are 
concerned. 

Health Propaganda : Health propaganda is done by Sanitary 
Inspectors. Magic lantern lectures are delivered on subjects, such 
as nutritious food, prevention of blindness, school hygiene, guinea- 
worm, malaria, small-pox, plague, cholera, typhoid, etc. At fairs and 
exhibitions stalls are arranged, where posters and models on health 
subjects are exhibited. 

School Hygiene and Medical Inspection of School Children : 
The Epidemic Medical Officers and the Medical Officers of Health 
carry on occasional medical examination of school children during 
the course of their tours and distribute drugs for minor ailments and 
vitamin tablets to children suffering from deficiency diseases. 
Propaganda, with the help of magic lanterns or films, is carried on 
to educate school children in personal hygiene. 

Vital Statistics : The compilation of statistics of births and 
deaths for the Dharwar district is done in the ofiBce of the Assistant 
Director of Public Health, Southern Registration District. In the 
municipal areas, the municipalities concerned maintain registers of 
births and deaths and forward monthly extracts to the Assistant 
Director of Public Health. In rural areas the register is maintained 
by village officers and monthly extracts are sent by them to the 
taluka officers for transmission to the Assistant Director of Public 
Health. 

Water Supply : There are only four towns in tlie Dharwar district 
which have piped water supply, namely, Dharwar, Hubli, Savanur 
and Kundgol. In the dry area i.e., the northern part of the district, 
tanks and gunds (open wells without parapet walls) form the main 
source of water supply. During summer there is scarcity of water 
in this part. In the remaining parts of the district, wells form the 
source of drinking water. Where there are rivers or nallas, they 
are also used as a source of drinking water. As a post-war measure, 
a scheme for sinking wells for potable water supply in villages is 
being executed. 
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COMMISSIONKR OF Labour, CHAPTER 17. 

All the offices dealing with labour matters fall within the Departments, 

administrative control of the Development Department of the Labour. 

Government of Bombay. The Commissioner of Labour is the head Organization, 

of all such offices and under him are the Deputy Commissioner of 
Labour (Administration), the Chief Inspector of Factories, the Chief 
Inspector of Steam Boilers and Smoke Nuisances and the Govern¬ 
ment Labour officer. The Commissioner of Labour performs the 
statutory functions entrusted to him under the Industrial Employ¬ 
ment (Standing Orders) Act and supervises and co-ordinates the 
working of the above-mentioned other offices under his control. 

The Deputy Commissioner of Labour (Administration) is res- Deputy Commis- 
ponsible for the administration of the Bombay Industrial Relations sioner, Labour 
Act (XI of 1946), the Industrial Disputes Act (XIV of 1947) and the ( Administra- 

Indian Trade Unions Act (XVI of 1926). Under him are seven tion). 

Assistant Commissioners of Labour (Administration) working in 
Bombay and one in Ahmedabad. The Dharwar district is under the 
administration of one of the Assistant Commissioners stationed at 
Bombay. 

Under the Industrial Disputes Act, 1947, the Union Government 
is the appropriate authority to deal with industrial disputes con¬ 
cerning industries carried on by them or under their authority or by 
the Railway Board. Conciliation work in other labour disputes 
arising in the Dharwar district is done directly by one of the Assistant 
Commissioners, stationed at Bombay, who have been notified as 
Conciliators and Conciliation Officers under the Bombay Industrial 
Relations Act and the Industrial Disputes Act respectively. Dis¬ 
putes arising in the railway workshop at Hubli and in railways arc 
dealt with by the Union Government. 


One of the Assistant Commissioners of T.abonr 
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The Deputy Commissioner of Labour (Administration) has been 
notified as Registrar of Trade Unions for the State of Bombay under 
the Indian Trade Unions Act, and he is assisted in his work by 
three Assistant Commissioners stationed at Bombay. The work in 
connection with the administration of this Act includes registration 
of trade unions under the Act, the registration of amendments in the 
constitution of the unions, and preparation of the annual report on 
the working of the Act in the State. 

In the Dharwar district there were, in 1952, ten unions registered 
under the Indian Trade Unions Act, 1926. Of these, three were from 
the cotton textile industry, two from the engineering industry, four 
from municipalities and the remaining one from cinema theatres. 

The post of Deputy Commissioner of Labour (Information), 
Bombay, was abolished in September 1952 and his office which per¬ 
forms the following functions was brought under the direct control 
of the Deputy Commissioner of Labour (Administration), namely 

(1) Compilation and publication of the Working Class Cost of 
Living Index numbers for Bombay, Ahmedabad, Sholapur and 
Jalgaon. 

(2) Conducting socio-economic enquiries into conditions of 
labour. 

(3) Compiling and disseminating information on labour matters 
generally and statistics regarding industrial disputes, mofussil 
wages, employment, cotton mill production, trade unions, etc. in 
particular. 

(4) Collection of statistics under the Bombay Industrial Statistics 
(Labour) Rules, 1951. 

(5) Publication of two monthlies, viz., the Labour Gazette and 
the Industrial Court Reporter. 

Working Class Cost of Living Index : There is no working class 
cost of living index prepared for Dharwar or any other centre in 
the Dharwar district, nor is there any speeifie award of the Industrial 
Court laying down as to which cost of living index number series 
should he applied to the various centres in the Dharwar district. 

Wages and Earnings : The Industrial Court has fixed the rate of 
minimum wage for an unskilled worker at Rs. 23 for 26 working 
days in a month in the case of the Bharat Spinning and Weaving 
Co. Ltd., Hubli, while in the case of the Narayandas Chunilal 
Spinning and Weaving Mills, Gadag, the rate is Rs. 21 for 26 work¬ 
ing days in a month. The rate of dearness allowance fixed for both 
these centres is annas 14 per day of attendance which amounts to 
Rs. 22-12-0 for 26 working days. 

The Government of Bombay has fixed the rate of minimum wages 
for different categories of workers (skilled, semi-isldlled and un¬ 
skilled) in respect of certain employments specified in Schedule I 
to the Minimum Wages Act, 1948, and the rates fixed were notified 
in the Bombay Government Gazette, Part IV-A, dated 3rd January 
1952, pages 4—20. 
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The Bombay Shops and Establishments Act (LXXX of 1948) has CHAPTER 17. 
been applied in the district to the municipal areas of Dharwar, 

Gadag. and Hubli. DepartmeL. 

Labour. 

The Employees’ State Insurance Act, 1948, and the Employees’ Employees’ State 
Provident Fund Act, 1952, have been made applicable to the Insurance Act. 
Dharwar district. 

The Bharat Spinning and Weaving Mills, Hubli, and the Private Labour 
Narayandas Chunilal Mills, Gadag, the only two big mills in the Officers, 
district, have private Labour Officers. 

On the 1st March 1953, the office of the Government Labour Labour Officers. 
Officer, which had been a separate office till then, was merged with 
the Office of the Commissioner of Labour, Bombay. Under the 
Commissioner of Labour, there are District Labour Officers at 
Sholapur, Kolhapur, Jalgaon, Baroda, Ahmedabad and Surat. The 
District Labour Officer performs the statutory functions of a Labour 
Officer as stipulated in the Bombay Industrial Relations Act, 1946, 
so far as the industries covered by that Act are concerned. lie 
also looks after the complaints, etc., emanating from the industries 
not covered by the Bombay Industrial Relations Act, in an infonnal 
manner. The District Labour Officer is also invested with powers 
as additional Inspector of Factories under the Factories Act, 1948. 
and as Inspector under the Minimum Wages Act, 1948. 

In the Dharwar district, there is no separate establishment' of 
District Labour Officer. Labour matters in the district are looked 
after by the District Labour Officer stationed at Sholapur. 

So far as the enforcement of the provisions of the Minimum Minimum Wages 
Wages Act, 1948, in the Dharwar district is concerned, the factories 
in Ae scheduled employments [viz. (i) rice-mills, flour mills or dal 
mills; (ii) tobacco curing, bidi-making, etc.; (hi) oil-mills ; (iv) road 
construction and building operations; (v) stone crushing or stone 
breakmg; (vi) public motor transport and (vii) tanners and leather 
manufactory] are looked after by the Senior Inspector of Factories 
stationed at Sholapur. Non-factory establishments in these indus¬ 
tries are looked after by the District Labour Officer, Sholapur, 

Industrial Arbitration: The Court of Industrial Arbitration (or Industrial 
the Industrial Court as it is commonly referred to), Bombay, as Arbitration, 
constituted under section 10 of the Bombay Industrial Relations Act, 
has jurisdiction over the Dharwar district. The duties and powers of 
the Industrial Court are detailed in Chapter XIII of the Bombay 
Industrial Relations Act. The Industrial Court acts as a court of 
arbitration in industrial disputes referred to it by the Government, 
the representative unions, and jointly by the parties to a dispute. In 
its appellate jurisdiction it decides appeals, preferred to it from the 
decisions of the Labour Courts, the Wage Boards, the Registrar 
appointed under Bombay Industrial Relations Act, 1946, and the 
Commissioner of Labour. References on points of law can be made 
to it by the Conciliator, Commissioner of Labour, Labour Courts, 

Wage Boards and by Government. The Government may also make 
a reference to it for a declaration whether a proposed strike, 
lock-out, closure or stoppage would be illegal. It also hears 

L-B Vf 2-40 
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appeals in criminal cases, pertaining to offences under the 
Act, from the decisions of the Labour Courts. 

There are five Labour Courts in the State—two at Ahmedabad and 
one each at Bombay, Sholapur and Jalgaon. The Labour Court at 
Sholapur exercises jurisdiction over the Dharwar district. This 
Court is presided over by a Labour Court Judge. The Labour 
Court decides disputes regarding orders passed by an employer 
under the Standing orders governing the relations between employee 
and employer, changes made in Industrial matters, and special dis¬ 
putes referred to it under the Act. It has also powers to decide 
upon the legality or otherwise of a strike, lock-out, closure, stoppage 
or change. The Labour Court has also jurisdiction to try persons 
for offences punishable under the Bombay Industrial Relations 
Act. 

Wage Boards : There are two Wage Boards appointed for the 
whole State, one for the cotton textile industry and another for the 
silk textile industry. The Wage Boards are to decide such disputes 
as are referred to them by the State Government under Section 86-C, 
and 86-KK of the Bombay Industrial Relations Act. 

Factory Department ; The Factory Department is under the 
administrative control of the Commissioner of Labour, but the 
Chief Inspector of Factories has complete control of the technical 
side of the work of the department over the whole State. The 
department is responsible mainly for the administration of the 
Factories Act (LXIII of 1948), but the administration of the following 
Acts has also been assigned to it 

(1) The Payment of Wages Act (IV of 1936). 

(2) The Cotton Ginning and Pressing Factories Act (XII of 
1925)—Section 9, regarding approval of plans of new ginning 
factories. 

(3) The Employment of Children Act (XXXVI of 1938). 

(4) The Bombay Maternity Benefit Act (VII of 1929), 

(5) The Minimum Wages Act (XI of 1948). 

(6) The Bombay Labour Welfare Fund Act (XL of 1953). 

The department has a sub-office at Sholapur in charge of a Senior 
Inspector of Factories, an ofiBce belonging to the State Service, Class 
II. The jurisdiction of this office extends over the districts of Shola¬ 
pur, Dharwar and Bijapur. The main function of the Inspector is to 
ensure that provisions of the Factories Act are observed by the 
management of the factories to which the Act is applicable. He is 
also responsible for the enforcement of the other enactments with the 
administration of which the Factories Department has been entrusted, 
His activities also extend to securing labour welfare amenities such 
as education, recreation and sports, co-operative societies and housing. 
Under section 8(4) of the Factories Act, the District Magistrate of 
Dharwar is also an Inspector of the district of Dharwar. In addi¬ 
tion, all sub-Divisional Magistrates, Mamlatdars, Mahalkaris and the 
officers of the Public Health Department have been appointed as 
additional Inspectors for certain provisions of the Act. Under rules 
made in accordance with Section 9, the full-time Inspector (but not 
an Additional Inspector) has power to prosecute, conduct or defend 
before a court any complaint or other proceeding arising under the 
Act or in discharge of his duties as Inspector. 
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Workmen’s Compensation Act : Under the provisions of the Work¬ 
men s Compensation Act (VIII of 1923), the Commissioner for Work¬ 
men’s Compensation, Bombay, has been given exclusive jurisdiction 
over Bombay, Bombay Suburban District and Ahmedabad District 
The Comissioner has also exclusive jurisdiction to try all cases relat¬ 
ing to the Western, Central and Southern Railways and the hydro¬ 
electric companies under the management of Messrs. Tata Hydro- 
Electric Agencies Ltd., arising in the State irrespective of the district 
in which they occur. The Commissioner has also general jurisdic¬ 
tion over the whole State. 

The Civil Judge, Senior Division, Hubli, and Civil Judge, Junior 
Division, Gadag, are ex-officio Commissioners within their respective 
jurisdictions. The Civil Judge, Senior Division, Dharwar, is the 
ex-officio Commissioner for the rest of the Dharwar district. 

The principal reason for giving the Commissioner for Workmen’s 
Compensation, Bombay, jurisdiction over the whole State is to en¬ 
able him to settle the cases with insurance companies and other 
firms which have their head offices in Bombay City. But as this 
arrangement necessarily entails a certain amount of overlapping 
Government have issued instructions under Section 20(2) of the Act 
for distribution of work between the Commissioner and the 
ex-officio Commissioners. Under these instructions, the Commis¬ 
sioner at Bombay is authorised— 

(a) to receive deposits for distribution of compensation under 
sub-sections (I) and (2) of section 8; 

(b) to issue notices to, and to receive applications from, depend¬ 
ants in cases of deposits under these sub-sections ; and 

(c) to receive agreements for registration under section 28, 
wherever the accident may have taken place. 

Where a deposit is received or an agreement is tendered for regis¬ 
tration, the Commissioner notifies the ex-officio Commissioner con¬ 
cerned. Applications for orders to deposit compensation when no 
deposit under section 8(J) has been received, and other applications 
provided for in section 22 of the Act should be made to the ex-officio 
Commissioner within whose jurisdiction the accident occurs. 

Notices to employers under Section 10-A requiring statements 
regarding fatal accidents in the district are issued by the ex-officio 
Commissioners and reports of fatal accidents made under Sec¬ 
tion 10-B are also received by them. After notice has been 
issued by the ex-offiicio Commissioner under Section 10-A, the 
employer deposits the money with the Commissioner at Bombay and 
the latter notifies the receipt of the deposit to the ex-officio 
Commissioner concerned. Applications for review or commutation 
of half-monthly payments have to be made to' the Commissioner 
who passed the original orders. 

As regards the cases arising out of accidents on the Southern 
Railway, they are dealt with by the ex-officio Commissioners 
concerned. 

Payment of Wages Act, 1936 : In the Dharwar district, the Civil Payment of 
Judges have been appointed authorities for the areas within their Wages Act, 1936. 
respective jurisdictions; 

L-B Vf 2—40fl 
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Minimum Wages Act, 1948 ; The Civil Judges who have been 
appointed authorities under the Payment of Wages Aet have been 
appointed authorities under the Minimum Wages Act to hear and 
decide claims arising out of payment of less than the minimum 
rates of wages to employees employed or paid in their respective 
jurisdictions. 


Steam Boiler and Smoke Nuisances Department : The Steam 
Boiler and Smoke Nuisances Department is under the administrative 
control of the Commissioner of Labour, Bombay, but the Chief 
Inspector of Steam Boilers and Smoke Nuisances, who is the head 
of the office, has full control over the technical side of the 
work of the department as he is responsible for the smooth work¬ 
ing of the Indian Boilers Act, 1923, the Indian Boiler Regula¬ 
tions, 1950, and the Bombay Smoke Nuisances Act, 1912, and 
the rules thereunder. It is concerned with the registration and 
inspection of boilers together with the examination of steam pipes 
and their supervision, and it also conducts examinations for certifi¬ 
cates of competency as boiler attendants and of proficiency as 
engineers. It is also concerned with the abatement of industrial 
smoke in Greater Bombay and in the cities of Ahmedabad and 
Sholapur only. 

The department has a staff of nine Insiiectors at present, 7 stationed 
at Bombay and 2 at Ahmedabad. One of the inspectors having head¬ 
quarters in Bombay, carries out inspection of boilers in the Dharwar 
district. 

The Department of Prohibition and Excise. 

Since the introduction of complete prohibition in the State 
from 1st April 1950, the former Department of Excise has come to' be 
designated as the Department of Prohibition and Excise. The 
officer charged with the administration of this department in the 
Dharwar district is the Collector of Dharwar. In relation to this 
department he is responsible to the Director of Excise and Prohibi¬ 
tion, Bombay State. Ho is invested with powers under the Bombay 
Prohibition Act (XXV of 1949), and also exercises powers under the 
Dangerous Drugs Act (II of 1930) and the Bombay Opium Smok¬ 
ing Act (XX of 1936). Under the Bombay Prohibition Act, prohibi¬ 
tion or restrictions have been placed on the manufacture, import, 
export, transport, sale, possession, use and consumption of liquor, 
intoxicating drugs or hemp, mhowra flowers and molasses and of 
articles containing liquor, intoxicating drugs or hemp. The 
Collector has powers to grant, cancel or suspend licenses, permits, 
and passes under the Act. He is also responsible for the administra¬ 
tion of the Drugs Control Order, 1949. 

The District Inspector of Prohibition and Excise, Dharwar, 
assists the Collector and is in actual charge of the work of the 
Department in the district. He is also Secretary of the District 
Prohibition Sub-Committee. Under him there are two Sub-Inspectors 
of Prohibition and Excise, one with headquarters at Dharwar having 
charge of the talukas of Byadgi, Dharwar, Hangal, Hirekerur, 
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Hubli, Kalghatgi, Ranebennur and Bankapur, and the other with 
headquarters at Gadag having charge of the talukas of Gadag, 
Mundargi, Kundgol, Haveri, Navalgund, Nargund, Ron and Shirhatti. 
The District Inspector and the Sub-Inspectors have also been invested 
with certain powers under the Prohibition Act, the Dangerous Drugs 
Act and the Bombay Opium Smoking Act. 
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In each taluka a medical board has been constituted, consisting Medical Boards, 
of the medical officer in charge of the Government, local board 
or municipal dispensary and one private independent medical 
practitioner nominated by Government. The functions of the Board 
are to examine any person who applies for an addict’s permit for 
the use of opium, ganja or bhang for personal consumption on 
grounds of health or for an increase in the existing quota and, on 
examination, to issue a medical certificate. Medical examination of 
applicants for permits for foreign liquor on grounds of health is 
done by the Government medical officers at the various Government 
dispensaries in the district. The certificates issued by them have, 
however, to be countersigned by the Civil Surgeon, Dharwar. For 
the town of Dharwar, the certificates are issued by the Civil Surgeon 
himself. 

The Police Department is the chief agency to deal with detec- Enforcement 
tion, investigation and prosecution of offences under the Prohibition Work. 

Act. Though officers of the Prohibition and Excise Department of 
and above the rank of Sub-Inspector have been invested with powers 
to investigate offences, these officers generally pass on information of 
the commission of offences and hand over the cases detected 
by them to the Police for investigation. The Home Guards 
organisation also assists the Police in this work. Under section 134 
of the Prohibition Act, village officers, village servants useful to 
Government, officers of other departments of the State Government, 
and officers and servants of local authorities are bound to give infor¬ 
mation to the police of breaches of the provision of the Act which 
may come to their knowledge, and also to prevent the commission 
of breaches of the provisions of the Act about which they may have 
knowledge. Under section 133, officers and servants of local autho¬ 
rities are also bound to assist any police officer or person authorised 
to carry out the provisions of the Act. Under section 135, occupiers 
of lands and buildings, landlords of estates, owners of vehicles, etc. 
are bomid to give notice of any illicit tapping of trees or manufac¬ 
ture of liquor or intoxicating drug to a magistrate, prohibition officer 
or police officer as soon as it comes to their knowledge. 


All revenue officers of and above the rank of Mamlatdar or 
Mahalkari, all magistrates, and all officers of the Department of 
Prohibition and Excise of and above the rank of Sub-Inspector have 
been authorised, under section 123 of the Prohibition Act, within 
the limits of their respective jurisdictions, to arrest without a warrant 
any person whom they have reason to believe to be guilty of an 
offence under the Act, and to seize and detain any articles of con" 
traband. The officer so authorised, when he arrests any person or 
seizes and detains any article, has to forward such person or articles, 
without unnecessary delay, to the officer in charge of the nearest 
police station. 
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Effect of Prohibition : As prohibition was introduced in the 
district in gradual stages from 1947-48, a comparison is given of the 
consumption of liquor and intoxicating drugs in the years 1945-46, 
1950-51 (the year in which complete prohibition was in force) and 
1952-53 


Country liquor (in proof 
gallons). 

Toddy (in gallons) 

Beer (in dozen bottles) ... 
Wines (in dozen bottles) ... 
Ganja (in seers) 


1945-46. 

1950-51. 

1952-53. 

43,664 

nil. 

nil. 

9,66,543 

nil. 

nil. 

320 



331 



4,923 

4 

5 


Bhang (in seeis) ... 7 2 2 

Opium (in seers) ... 351 23 16 

Spiiits (superior) (imported 6,045 441 231 

units), 

Spiiits (cheap) (Indian 

units). 16,960 . ...... 

The total revenue, which was Rs. 35,20,066 in 1945-46 was only 
Rs. 1,06,884 in 1950-51 and Rs. 32,308 in 1952-53. 

Permits ; Various permits are granted for the possession, use, etc., 
of foreign liquor. They are 

(1) Emergency Permits.—Emergency permit is granted for the use 
or consumption of brandy, rum or champagne to any person for his 
own use or consumption or to any head of a household for the use 
of his household for medicinal use on emergent occasions. The 
permit is granted for a period not beyond 31st March next following 
the date of the commencement of the permit and for a quantity 
not exceeding 6 2/3 fluid ounces of brandy or rum or 13 1/3 fluid 
ounces of champagne per six months. A permit is not granted to 
more than one member of a household at any one time. The term 
“ household ” is defined as a group of persons residing and messing 
jointly as the members of one domestic unit. 

(2) Health Permits.—The health permit is granted for the use or 
consumption of foreign liquor for a quantity up to' the maximum of 
two units* a month to any person who requires such liquor for the 
preservation or maintenance of his health. This permit may be 
granted to an applicant for a quantity exceeding two units® but 


* One unit is equal to 1 quart bottle (of 26-2/3 ozs.) of spirits or 3 quart 
bottles of wine or 9 quart bottles of fermented liquors of a strength exceeding 
2 per cent, of alcohol by volume, or 27 quart bottles of fermented liquors of 
a strength not exceeding 2 per cent, of alcohol by volume. 
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not more than three units* of foreign liquor a month if the applicant 
at the time of making an application is more than 55 years of 
age, provided— 

(a) the applicant has made such application within three 
months of the expiry of the health permit held by him authorising 
him to consume more than two units; and 

(b) the Area Medical Board or the State Medical Board, as the 
case may be, recommends to such applicant a quantity in excess 
of two units*. 

This permit is usually granted for a period not exceeding that 
recommended by the Area Medical Board or the State Medical 
Board as the case may be, but such period shall not exceed sLx 
months in any case : 

Provided that the permit may be granted for a period not exceed¬ 
ing 12 months in the case of persons over 70 years of age. 

(3) Temporary Resident’s Permits.—A Temporary Resident’s permit 
is issued to persons born and brought up or domiciled in a country 
outside India, where liquor is usually consumed. No permit shall 
be granted for a period beyond 31st March next following the date 
of its commencement. The permit shall be granted for such monthly 
quantity not exceeding four units* as the Collector may fix in each 
case. 

(4) Visitors Permits.—Any person visiting the State of Bombay 
for a period not more than a week and d(!siring to possess, use and 
consume foreign liquor shall apply to the Collector. The permit 
shall be granted for a period not exceeding one week, provided that 
the Collector may extend the period of such permit, but in no case 
shall such period be extended to a total period exceeding one 
month. No permit shall be granted for a quantity exceeding one 
unit* per week. 

(5) Interim Permits.—Any person who is eligible for a permit 
under Rule 63, 64 or 68 of the Bombay Foreign Liquor Rules, 1953, and 
desires to possess, use or consume foreign liquor may apply to the 
Collector or any other officer authorised in this behalf for an interim 
permit while applying for a regular permit under any of the said 
rules. No such permit shall be granted for a period exceeding two 
months. Tlic permit shall be granted for such monthly quantity of 
foreign liquor as the Collector may fix; provided that such quantity 
shall not in any case exceed two units* of foreign liquor per month 
if the permit holder is not eligible for permit under rule 63 or 68, 
or four units* of foreign liquor per month in other cases, except 
with the sanction of the Director of Prohibition and Excise. 

(6) Tourist Permits.—This is issued free to a foreign tourist holding 
a tourist introduction card or tourist visa. The quantity of foreign 
liquor granted under this permit is four units* per month and the 
period for which it is granted is one month. 


* One unit is equal to 1 quart bottle (of 26-2/3 ozs.) of spirits or 3 quart 
bottles of wine or 9 quart bottles of fermented liquors of a strength exceeding 
2 i>er cent, of alcohol by volume, or 27 quart bottles of fermented liquors of 
a strength not exceeding 2 per cent, of alcohol by volume. 
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(7) Special Permit fur privileged personages,—This permit is 
granted to consular officers and the members of the staff appointed 
by or serving under them, provided that such members are the 
nationals of a foreign State. It is also granted to the consorts and 
relatives of the above persons. 

This permit is granted for any quantity of foreign liquor if the 
permit holder is a Sovereign or Head of Foreign State or his 
consort. If the permit-holder is any other person, the permit is 
granted for a quantity of foreign liquor not exceeding that which 
may be fixed by the State Government. 

Toddy : The possession, use, etc., of toddy is completely prohibited. 

Denatured Spirit : The possession and use of denatured spirit is 
prohibited, except under permit. A permit for possession and use 
of denatured spirit up to a maximum quantity of two bottles per 
month is granted for domestic purposes. The possession and use of 
denatured spirit for medical and industrial, scientific or such 
purposes is also regulated by the system of permits. 

Country Liquor and Wine : Permits for the use of country liquor 
and wine for sacramental purposes only are granted to priests of 
certain communities, viz.. Parsecs, Jews and Christians. 

Ganja, bhang and opium are allowed to addicts only for their 
personal consumption, on production of a medical certificate from 
the Medical Board, the maximum quantity per month allowed for 
an addict being 15 tolas in the case of ganja and bhang and 7i tolas 
in the case of opium. The addict is allowed only any one drug. 

There are also rules governing the possession, use, transport, sale, 
etc., of dangerous drugs, mhowra flowers, molasses, rectified spirit 
and absolute alcohol for industrial, medical and similar purposes. 

Neera and Palm Products Scheme : There is an organisation for 
the State for working a scheme known as the “ Neera and Palm 
Products Scheme ”. This is now worked by the Village Industries 
Committee. Under it, a Van Supervisor is stationed in each area 
of neera extraction, who supervises the tapping and collection of 
neera from trees. The neera collected is transported in motor vans 
to various centres. There is a Manager at each centre who super¬ 
vises the sales with the help of a salesman. Each centre has also 
a honorary supervisor, who is usually a social worker. Licences 
are issued for the manufacture of gur from neera. Groups of dis¬ 
placed tappers have been encouraged to take up this industry. 

District Prohibition Committee : With a view to amalgamating 
the activities of Government at district level, Government nave set 
. up a District Development Board in each district for advising and 
helping Government in respect of prohibition, rural development, 
labour welfare, irrigation, publicity, etc. With the setting up of the 
District Development Board at Dharwar, the former District Prohibi¬ 
tion Committee has been replaced by a Prohibition Sub-Committee 
which now consists of ten members. The Chairman of the 
Sub-Committee is a non-official, while the District Inspector of 
Prohibition and Excise. Dharwar, is the Secretary. The Sub- 
Committee consists of eight non-officials and two officials. 
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Sanskar Kendras : With a view to providing as much recreation CHAPTER 17. 
and counter-attraction as possible, Sanskar Kendras have been 
started. These are centres where old forms of recreation are revived Welfare 
and new methods of recreation in consonance with the changed Departments, 
times are introduced. The recreation activities include: (1) outdoor 
games like kho-kho, hu4u-iu, atyapatya, volley-ball, foot-ball, cricket, sanskar Kendras, 
ring tennis, etc.; (2) indoor games like carrom, ludo, snakes and 
ladders, cards, etc.; (3) physical culture, physical exercises ; 

and (4) adult education, library, reading room, etc. 

In the Dharwar district, there is only one Sanskar Kendra run 
by the Prohibition Department, and it is located at Garden Peth, 

Hubli. Seven subsidized Sanskar Kendras are run by co-operative 
societies at Agadi (Haveri taluka), Havasabhavi (Hirekerur taluka), 

Hulkoti (Gadag taluka), Shirol (Nargund Peta), Nargund, Annigeri 
(Navalgund taluka), Kalghatgi; and twelve subsidized Sanskar 
Kendras are run by village panchayat committees at Motebennur 
(Byadgi Peta), Hosaritti (Haveri taluka), Hombal (Gadag taluka), 

Ron, Byahatti (Hubli taluka), Nidagundi (Ron taluka), Sudi (Ron 
taluka), Guttal (Haveri taluka), Kotumachgi (Gadag taluka), Shiggaon, 

Alur (Mundargi Peta), Rattihalli (Hirekerur taluka). 

The Backward Class Department. 

The Backward Class Department was created in 1931 as a result Backwabd Class. 
of the recommendations made in 1930 by the Depressed Classes Origin, 
and Aboriginal Tribes Committee. The classification recommended 
by the committee and adopted by Government includes within the 
Backward Classes persons of three different categories, viz., (1) un¬ 
touchables now classed as "Scheduled Castes^’; (2) Scheduled 
Tribes formerly known as Aboriginal and Hill Tribes; and (3) such 
other classes of persons as Government may class as “Other Back¬ 
ward Classes ”. As soon as any caste or section of the population 
ceases to require protection or aid it may be removed from the 
list of Backward Classes and it will then cease to have any special 
connection with the Backward Class Department. 

It is the policy of Government to push on vigorously with the work 
of amelioration of the Backward Classes so that the communities at 
present classified as “ Backward ” will be assimilated into society on 
a common footing with others and they may make rapid progress in 
economic, social, cultural and other spheres, and conditions may be 
created by which they will cease to be backward, 

At the head of the Department is the Director of Backward Class Organization, 
Welfare, with his headquarters at Poona. Under him are five 
Assistant Directors of Backward Class Welfare for the different 
regions of the State. The Karnatak districts (including the Dharwar 
district) are placed under the charge of an Assistant Director of 
Backward Class Welfare (gazetted Officer of Deputy Collector’s 
grade) with his headquarters at Dharwar. Subordinate to him and 
under his direct control is the Backward Class Welfare Officer for 
the Dharwar and Kanara districts, with headquarters at Karwar; 
the Backward Class Welfare Officer, Bijapur, for the districts of 
Bijapur and Belgaum; and the Backward Class Welfare OfBcer, 

Kolhapur, for the districts of Kolhapur and South Satara. 

The Backward Class Welfare Officers are of the status of 
a Second Grade Mamlatdar. The Backward Class Welfare 
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CHAPTER 17. Officer is expected to work as a kind of liaison officer between 
— the Backward Classes and the various departments of Government. 

Welfare It is part of his duties to see that the fullest bene& 

Departments. gf legislation enacted by Government is received by the 

Classes. He is also’ expected to see that the Backward 
■ Classes derive the maximum of the concessions sanctioned by 

Government in any field for the amelioration of the Backward 

Glasses. He has no executive powers and is not intended to form 
a sort of parallel administration for the Backward Classes. There 
will be many occasions on which he will have to seek the help of 
the revenue and police authorities of the district as of the other 
departments. 


Various Measures 
of Uplift. 
Educational. 


HusteU. 


The uplift of the Backward Classes is sought to be achieved in 
many ways. First of all, special facilities are given to them for 
receiving education. For example, they get free studentships in 
Govei'nment as well as non-Government schools, and scholarships 
and freeships in arts, science and professional colleges and technical 
institutions. In higher primary schools and secondary schools a good 
number of sets of scholarships are reserved for Backward Class 
students. These scholarships are granted to them on the results of 
competitive examinations. In addition, the Backward Class Depart¬ 
ment gives monetary help to poor and deserving students from the 
Backward Classes, studying in higher primary, secondary, collegiate 
and technical institutions, by way of lump-sum scholarships for the 
purchase of slates, books, tools, etc. and for payment of examination 
fees for the Secondary School Certificate and post-Secondary School 
Certificate Examinations. 

There is a Government hostel at Ilubli specially meant for Back¬ 
ward Class students and run entirely at Government cost. This hostel 
has accommodation for 40 students. Twenty seats are reserved for 
college students and the rest for secondary school students from 
standard VIH and onwards. Free boarding and lodging is provided 
for the inmates and books and articles of stationery etc. are supplied 
to them at Government cost. 


There are seven other hostels opened by voluntary agencies as 
shown below and they are given grants-in-aid by Government. The 
hostel-inmates are provided with lodging and boarding and other 
essential amenities free of any charges 
List of Backward Class Hostels maintained by Voluntary 
Agencies, Dhahwar District. 


place. 

Name of the KoBtcl, 
and location. 

[ Name ol the Voluntary 
Agencies managing the 

1 Hostel 

Dharwar 

1 (1) Sarvodaya Backward Clafis 
Hostel. 

" (2) District Backward Class 

Hostel. 

(3) Backward Class Hostel for 
Girls. 

Sarvodaya Backward Claes 
Hostel Committee. 

District Backward Class 
Hostel Committee. 

Backward Class Hostel for 
Girls Committee. 

Hubli 

Karnatak Harijan Balikashram, 
Hubli. 

Karnatak Harijan Balikaeh 
ram Committee. 

Qadag 

Sarvodaya Ashram 

Sarvodaya Ashram Committee. 

Boa 

(1) Backward Claes Students Free 

Harijan Sevak Sangh, Karna- 


Hostel. 

(2) S. K. High School Free Board¬ 
ing, Hole Alur. 

tak Board. 

S. K, High School Free Board 
ing Committee, Hole Alur. 
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With efifect from 1st November 1950, in regard to Class I and Class 
II posts in the State service, 12 per cent, of vacancies are reserved 
for Backward Classes as a whole. Vacancies in Class III and Class 
IV services are reserved for various sections as follows 

Class III Class IV 

services. services. 

(i) Scheduled Castes .. 6 percent. 7 per cent. 
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(a) Scheduled Tribes 


7 per cent. 9 per cent. 


(iii) Other Backward Classes 


9 per cent. 11 ]E)er cent. 


The maximum age-limits prescribed for appointment to Class III 
and IV services and posts under the relevant recruitment rules are 
relaxable by five years in favour of Backward Class candidates. 


Special attention is devoted to provision of housing accommoda- Housing. 
tion foi the Backward Classes. The Backward Class Department 
helps in providing housing sites for members of the Backward 
Classes by acquiring lands and disposing of the plots to individual 
members at a nominal occupancy price fixed in consultation with the 
Collector of the district. Under a Post-War Reconstruction Scheme, 

Backward Class housing societies are eligible to' receive an interest- 
free loan up to 75 per cent, of the cost of construction limited to 
Rs. 1,500 in Backward Areas and Rs. 2,000 in other areas. Govern¬ 
ment have ordered in the same scheme that free provision should 
be made of three gunthas of land for a Backward Class family 
engaged in agricultural pursuits and one-and-a-half gunthas of land 
for a Backward Class family engaged in non-agricultural pursuits. 

With a view to breaking down the isolation of Scheduled Caste 
quarters, Government have also ordered that the houses of Scheduled 
Castes should be shifted closer to the main village sites, waste lands, 
where available, being granted to the Scheduled Castes for housing 
purposes on payment of reasonable occupancy price. Similar con¬ 
cessions are granted to individual members of Backward Classes 
where organization of a Backward Class co-operative housing society 
is not possible. There are 12 Backward Class housing co-operative 
societies registered in the district. 

The economic regeneration of the Backward Classes is promoted Economic 
by various means. With a view to improving the technique of the Regeneration. 
hereditary occupations of these classes. Government have sanctioned 
a number of peripatetic parties (15 in 1951) for imparting training to 
them i.i various industrial subjects. Stipends are granted to students 
admitted to these classes. Backward Class students are also awarded 
scholarships for taking industrial training at the various technical and 
industrial institutions. After training, the Backward Class artisans 
are encouraged to organize industrial co-operatives and help in the 
form of loans and subsidies are granted to such societies. Individual 
Backward Class artisans can also take advantage of similar fi nan cial 
assistance. Co-operative farming societies of Backward Classes also 
get State help in the form of loans, subsidies, revenue free land 
for cultivation, etc. 
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hhapter 17. On 31st March 1953, there were three Backward Class co-operative 
'— farming societies with a total membership of 97 persons. These 

Welfare three societies were in possession of 1,264 acres, and had received 

Departments. from Government Rs. 32,250 as loans and Rs. 7,450 as subsidies. 
Backward Class. 

Various Measures In forest areas, help regarding cutting of fuel and other facilities 
of Uplift. can be obtained from the Forest Department. The Revenue Depart- 

Economic ment is extending its active help in the matter of disposal of waste 

egeneratton. f-mds for cultivation to Backward Class cultivators and grant of 

tagai loans, housing sites, etc. 

Social Uplift. Measures have been taken to ensure the social uplift of the 
Backward Classes, especially Harijans. 4’he Bombay Harijan 
(Removal of Social Disabilities) Act (X of 1946) and the Bombay 
Harijan Temple Entry Act (XXXV of 1947) as amended in 1948 
have been enacted with a view to bringing about the complete 
removal of imtouchability as far as public and civic rights are 
concerned. The Bombay Devadasis Protection Act (X of 1934) has 
declared unlawful the performance of any ceremony having the 
effect of dedicating girls as devadasis. These unfortunate girls were 
usually members of the Backward Classes. 

The Backward Class Department has to see that the policy of 
Government is fully implemented in day-to-day administration. 

Backward Class To advise the Backward Class Department in regard to its 
Sub-Committee of activities at the district level, formerly there was a District Back- 
District Develop- ^vard Class Committee for Dharwar District. The Chairman of 
ment Board. Committee was the Collector of Dharwar. The functions of 

this Committee were as under 

(a) to advise on questions referred to it by the Backward 
Class Welfare Officer or the Backward Class Board; 

(b) to provide information regarding the grievances and needs 
of the Backward Classes; 

(c) to take suitable measures for the removal of untouchability 
and other social disabilities and also for the removal of harmful 
social customs among the vinious Backward Classes; in particular 
to explain the provisions of the laws regarding the removal of 
social disabilities of Harijans and authoriiiation of temple entry and 
to maintain a watch over the working of these laws and to bring 
to the notice of tjie authorities concerned activities and incidents 
contrary to the principles or provisions of these laws occurring 
within the district; and 

(d) to carry on propaganda work for the amelioration of the 
conditions of Backward Classes. 

Since the formation of the District Development Board, the 
District Backward Class Committee is amalgamated with the 
District Development Board as a sub-committee for the ameliora¬ 
tion of the Backward Classes. This Sub-Committee consists of 
official as well as non-official members. The Vice-Chairman of 
the. District Development Board is the Chairman of the Sub- 
Committee. The Assistant Director of Backward Class Welfare, 
Dharwar, is the ex-officio Secretary of the Sub-Committee. This 
Sub-Committee is of a consultative and advisory nature. 
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The Karnatak Provincial Harijan Sevak Sangh, Biiapur, does the 
work of amelioration of the Backward C’.lasses (including Harijans) 
in the Dharwar district also, and is paid an annual grant by the 
Backward Class Department. 
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Formerly there were two Criminal Tribes Settlements in Dharwar Ex-Criminal Tribes 
district, one at Hubli and another at Gadag. After the repeal of Settlement, 
the Criminal Tribes Act, on the 13th August 1949, the settlers have 
become free citizens of India along witli the rest of the people. 

These ex-Criminal Tribes people form part of the Backward Classes 
and hence they are eligible for all the concessions available for 
the uplift of Backward Classes in Bombay State. The ex-Criminal 
Tribes residing in the ex-settlement premises at Hubli are allowed 
the dispensary facilities. A Labour Welfare Centre has been opened 
by the Labour Department in the e.x-Criminal Tribe Settlement 
premises at Gadag. 


The following co-operative societies have been organised for 
tbe ex-Criminal Tribes in the Dharwar district: (1) the Shantiniketan 
Co-operative Housing Society Ltd., Hubli; (2) the Co-operative 
Credit Society, Hubli ; (3) the Industrial Co-operative Society, 
Hubli; (4) the Co-operative Carpentry and Blacksmithy Society Ltd., 
Gadag; and (5) the Belligatti Tenant Farming Society Ltd., 
Belligatti (Taluka Kundgol). 

Various forms of help, such as land grants, etc., have been 
extended to these societies. 

The Charity Commissioner. 


Prior to 1950, the religious and charitable trusts in the State Charity 
were governed by various enactments. Central as well as Commissioner. 
Provincial, based on religion. In 1950, a composite legislation called Bombay Public 
the Bombay Public Trusts Act (XXIX of 1950) was passed, which Trusts Act. 
can be made applicable to all public trusts without distinction of 
religion. This Act defines ‘ public trust ’ as “ an express or construc¬ 
tive trust for either a public religious or charitable purpose or both, 
and includes a temple, a math, a ttxikf, a dharmada or any religious 
or charitable endowment and a society formed either for a religious 
or charitable purpose or for both and registered under the Societies 
Regi:tration Act (XXI of 1869).” 


The State Government is empowered to apply this Act to any 
public trust or class of public trusts and on such application the 
provisions of previous' Acts cease to apply to such trust or class of 
trusts. The Act has been made applicable to the following classes 
of public trusts with effect from 21st January 1952 ; — 

( 1 ) temples ; 

(2) maths; 

(3) wakfs; 
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(4) public trusts other than (1), (2) and (3) above, created 
or existing solely for the benefit of any community or communities 
or any section or sections thereof; 

(5) societies formed either for religious or charitable purposes 
or for both registered under the Societies Registration Act, 1860; 

(6) dharmadas, i.e. any amounts which, according to the 
custom or usage of any business or trade or agreement between 
the parties relating to any transaction, are charged to any party 
to the transaction or collected under whatever name as being 
intended to be used for a charitable or religious purpose; and 

(7) all other trusts, express or constructive, for either a public 
religious or charitable purpose or for both. 

The Act has not been made applicable to the charitable endow* 
ments vested in the Treasurer of Charitable Endowments under 
the provisions of the Charitable Endowments Act (VI of 1890). 

A Charity Commissioner with headquarters at Bombay has 
been appointed to administer the Act. The first Charity 
Commissioner was appointed on the 14th August 1950. An Assist¬ 
ant Charity Commissioner has been appointed for the Belgaum 
region which consists of the districts of Belgaum, Dharwar, Kanara 
and Bijapur. The Assistant Charity Commissioner is directly res¬ 
ponsible to the Charity Commissioner. 

The Act imposes a duty on the trustee of a public trust to which 
the Act has been applied to make an application for the registra¬ 
tion of the trust within three months of the application of the 
Act or its creation, giving particulars specified in the Act, which 
include—(a) the approximate value of moveable and immoveable 
property owned by the trust, (h) the gross average annual income 
of the trust property, and (c) the amount of the average annual 
expenditure of the trust. No registration is, however, necessary in 
the case of dharmadas which are governed by special provisions 
of the Act in certain respects. Trusts registered under any of the 
previous Acts are deemed to be registered under this Act. 

The following statement furnishes statistics relating to the pubh'c 
trusts from Dharwar district registered in the Public Trusts Registra¬ 
tion Office, Belgaum region, Belgaum, till 31st December 1953 
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A registration fee ranging from Rs. 3 to Rs. 25 is levied depend¬ 
ing on the value of the property of the public trust. An annual 
contribution at the rate of 2 per cent, of the gross annual income 
is also recovered which is credited to the Public Trusts Administra¬ 
tion Fund created under the Act. The contribution does not form 
part of the general revenues of the State. Public trusts exclusively 
for the purpose of advancement and propagation of secular educa¬ 
tion or medical relief and public trusts having a gross annual 
income of Rs. 300 or less are exempted from the payment of con¬ 
tribution. Deductions from the gross annual income for comput¬ 
ing contribution are allowed in respect of amounts spent on the 
advancement and propagation of secular education, medical relief, 
donations, grants received from Government or local authorities, 
interest on depreciation or sinking fund, taxes to be paid to Govern¬ 
ment or local authority, etc. The contribution is levied on the net 
annual profits in the case of public trusts conducting a business or 
trade. 


Every trustee has to keep regular accounts of the trust which 
have to be audited annually by Chartered Accountants or persons 
authorised under the Act. A Chartered Accountant can audit 
accounts of any public trust but the persons authorised under the Act 
are permitted to audit accounts only of public trusts having a gross 
annual income of Rs. 1,000 or less. The auditor has to 
submit a report to the Deputy ot Assistant Charity Commissioner 
of his region on a number of points such as whether accounts are 
maintained according to law and regularly, whether an inventory 
lias been maintained of the moveables of the public trust, whether 
any property or funds of the trust have been applied on an object 
or purpose not authorised by the trust, whether the funds of the 
trust have been invested or immoveable property alienated contrary 
to the provisions of the Act, etc. 

If on a consideration of the report of the auditor, the accounts 
and explanation, if any, furnished by the trust or any other person 
concerned, the Deputy or Assistant Charity Commissioner is satisfied 
that the trustee or any other person has been guilty of gross 
negligence, breach of trust or misapplication or misconduct result¬ 
ing in a loss to the trust, he has to report to the Charity 
Commissioner who, after due inquiry, determines the loss, if any, 
caused to the trust and surcharges the amount on the person found 
responsible for it. No sale, mortgage, exchange or gift of any im¬ 
moveable property and no lease for a period exceeding ten years in 
the case of agricultural land and three years in the case of non- 
agricultural land or building belonging to a public trust is valid 
without the previous sanction of the Charity Commissioner. The 
trustee of a public trust is bound to invest the surplus funds of the 
trust in public securities or first mortgage of immoveable property 
on certain conditions. For making an investment in any other form, 
the permission of the Charity Commissioner must be obtained. 


Application of If the original object of a public trust fails wholly or partially, if 
funds by cy pres, there is surplus income or balance not likely to be utilised, or if it is 
not in the public interest expedient, practicable, desirable, necessary 
or proper to carry out, wholly or partially, the original intention 
of the author of the public trust or the object for which the public 
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crust was created, an application can be made tO' the District Court 
or City Civil Court, Bombay, as the case may be, for application 
cy pres of the property, or income of the public trust or any of its 
portion. 

If there is a breach of trust or a declaration is necessary that a par¬ 
ticular property is the property of a public trust, or a direction is 
required to recover the possession of such property, or a direction 
is required for the administration of any public trust, two or more 
persons, having an interest in the trust or the Charity Commissioner, 
can file a suit in the District Court or City Civil Court, Bombay, 
as the case may be, to obtain reliefs mentioned in the Act, If the 
Charity Commissioner refuses consent, an appeal lies to the 
Bombay Revenue Tribunal constituted under the Bombay Revenue 
Tribunal Act (XII of 1939). The Charity Commissioner can also 
file such a suit on his own motion. 

The Charity Commissioner may, with his consent, be appointed 
as a trustee of a public trust by a Court or by the author of 
a trust provided his appointment is made as a sole trustee. In 
such cases, the Charity Commissioner may levy administration 
charges on these trusts as prescribed in the rules framed under the 
Act. 

Inquiries regarding the registration of a public trust or regarding 
the loss caused to a public trust or public trusts registered under the 
previous Acts, in consequence of the act or conduct of a trustee or 
any other person, have to be conducted with the aid of assessors not 
less than three and not more than five in number. The assessors 
have to be selected, as far as possible, from the religious denomina¬ 
tion of the public trust to which the inquiry relates. The presence 
of assessors can, however, be dispensed with in inquiries where 
there is no contest. A list of assessors has to be prepared and pub¬ 
lished in the Official Gazette every three years. Districtwise lists 
of assessors have already been prepared and published in the 
Bombay Government Gazette. 

The Charity Commissioner is deemed to be and to have always 
been the Treasurer of Charitable Endowments for the State of 
Bombay appointed under the provisions of the Charitable Endow¬ 
ments Act, 1890. 

Contraventions of the Act amount to offences and are punishable 
with maximum fines ranging from Ks. 500 to Rs. 1,000 depending on 
the nature of contravention. The Charity Commissioner is the sole 
authority for launching prosecutions in the case of such 
contraventions. 

Community Projects and National Extension Service. 

In their First Five-Year Plan (1951-56), the Planning Commission 
of the Government of India proposed organisation of “Community 
Development Projects” and “National Extension Service” to 
initiate a process of improvement of social and economic life in the 
villages. These are being co-operatively implemented by the Union 
and the State Governments. The principal aim is to mobilise local 
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dormant man-power for a concerted and co-ordinated effort at rais¬ 
ing the level of rural life as a whole. Both the “ National Extension 
Service ” and the “ Community Development ” programmes envisage 
development in the fields of agriculture, animal husbandry, public 
health, social education, co-operation, communications etc. in selected 
areas. In the areas of Community Development Projects’ ‘ blocks ’, 
constructional programme is more intensive than in the National 
Extension Service areas. In the latter, the main objective is to bring 
about administrative rc-organisation. 

Each block, whether of the Community Development or 
National Extension Service category, covers a population of 
approximately 66,000. The budget provided for a Community Deve¬ 
lopment block is 15 lakhs of rupees for a period of three years, 
while the cost of a National Extension Service block is only half 
of this, viz., 7^ lakhs of rupees. National Extension Service blocks 
are intended to spread over the whole country by the end of the 
Second Five-Year Plan, and approximately half the number of these 
blocks will, on the basis of their performance, be converted into 
Community Development blocks. For the first three years the State 
Governments are to receive substantial financial help from the 
Central Government. After the first three years the financial 
liability for maintaining the development achieved in the selected 
area will devolve mainly upon the State Governments. 

Special administrative machinery has been set up at the head¬ 
quarters of the State Governments and at lower levels to avoid 
delay in departmental routine. In the Bombay State the Develop¬ 
ment Commissioner, who is also the Chief Secretary to Government, 
has been made responsible for the control and supervision of the 
programme. The Development Commissioner is assisted by an 
Additional Development Commissioner. A committee known as the 
State Development Committee, consisting of the Chief Minister (as 
Chairman) and Ministers in charge of Finance, Public Works, 
Revenue and Agriculture, Forests and Co-operation, has also been 
set up. The Chief Secretary and Secretaries, Finance, Revenue, 
Agriculture and Public Works Departments are also members of this 
committee. The functions of the State Committee are to lay down 
broad policies and provide general supervision in respect of the 
implementation of the programme. 

In the case of a Community Development block, the Pi'ant 
Officer (Assistant or Deputy Collector), in whose charge the block 
area falls, has been appointed ex-officio Project Officer for the 
development block. This arrangement not only avoids duplication 
of agencies but also ensures rapid development and economy in 
expenditure. The Project Officer, by virtue of his position as 
a Revenue Officer, is in a position to exert considerable healthy 
influence upon the villagers in their endeavour for social and 
economic development. 

At the district and taluka levels, committees known as ‘ Efistrict 
Community Development/National Extension Service Advisory 
Committee’ and ‘Taluka Community Devclopment/National 
Extension Service Advisory Committee’ have been set up to look 
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after and tender advice in connection witli the working of the 
programme. The committees consist of both officials connected with 
the programme as also non-officials. To aid and advise the Prant- 
CMin-Project Officers in the task of all-round development, subject- 
matter specialists like Agricultural Officers, Assi tant District Co¬ 
operative Officers, Social Education Organisers, Deputy Engineers, 
Overseers, etc, have been appointed. Considerable delegation of 
powers has been made to Collectors, Prant-c«m-Project Officers etc. 
by way of decentralisation of powers, which necessarily avoids 
departmental routine and delay in the execution of the programme. 

The lowest but the most important link in the chain of the 
administrative machinery devised for this development programme 
is the Gram Sevak who works in close contact with the villagers. 
A new cadre of Gram Sevaks (village level workers) has been formed 
by pooling the existing personnel of the Revenue, Co-operative and 
Agricultural Departments, working at the level of group of villages 
in the block area. On appointment these Gram Sevaks perform 
revenue as well as extension duties. They are Circle Inspectors, 
Agricultural Assistants and Co-operative Supervisors, all in one. 
The talathis in charge of villages are designated as Assistant Gram 
Sevaks, The functions which the village level worker has to per¬ 
form are of very great importance. He has to understand rural 
problems and the psychology of the farmer and offer solutions to 
his various difficulties. He has to try and find out the felt 
needs of the people and the solutions that he offers have to be 
demonstrated by working in close co-operation with the farmers. 
His success depends on the extent to which he gains the confidence 
of the farmers. 

The various administrative departments and heads of departments 
have been directed to assign very high priority to matters relating 
to project works. In the district, the Collector, as the Chairman of 
the Advisory Committee, is also expected to bring about proper co¬ 
ordination in the work of the various development departments 
functioning in the project area. 

The aim of the programme is community development and it can 
only take place when people themselves evince a keen interest in the 
programme. To this end people are sought to be associated as much 
as is possible with the planning of development schemes and their 
execution. While schemes involving large expenditure and requiring 
a high degree of technical skill are to be executed departmentally, 
other schemes are to be executed with as much co-operation as is 
possible from local agencies such as the District Local Boards, 
village panchayats, etc., or, in the last resort, by ad hoc committees 
formed of representatives of the villages. 

To ensure people’s participation in the development programme 
it has been laid down that various schemes or works are to be taken 
up on the basis of public contribution. The Collectors and Project 
Officers approve schemes only when minimum popular contributions 
are forthcoming. There is no limit to the maximum popular con¬ 
tribution which can even be cent per eent. The scales of minimum 
popular contributions vary according to the nature of the schemes. 

u-B Vf 2—47a 
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Contributions may be in cash or labour or materials. For 
schemes of irrigation the minimum contribution fixed is 33 per cent.; 
for drinking water wells 25 per cent.; for roads 33 per cent.; for 
school buildings 33 per cent.; for dispensaries or hospitals 25 per 
cent, of capital cost, and for community recreation centres and 
library buildings 50 per cent, of capital cost. 


For certain reasons, mainly administrative, it was not considered 
desirable to have in this State separate and scattered units covering 
a population of 66,0(K) persons each and to style such units as 
National Extension Service blocks. I was considered that National 
Extension blocks should be made co-extensive with the limits of 
talukas and that such talukas, depending on their population, be con¬ 
sidered as comprising one or more blocks for purposes of financial 
allotment. 

In the Dharwar district, the National Extension Service Scheme 
was first introduced in October 1953 in the taluka of Dharwar. In 
October 1954 one more taluka of the Dharwar district, namely, Ron 
Taluka, was brought under the National Extension Service 
Programme. 

From 1st June 1955, the National Extension Service block in 
Dharwar Taluka has been converted into a Community Develop¬ 
ment block. Regarding administrative arrangements, the Mamlatdar 
is the ex-officio Block Development OflScer. The Prant Ofiicer has' 
overall charge of directing and supervising development activities 
included in the programme. The Collector is expected to take 
personal interest in the implementation of the scheme and is ulti¬ 
mately responsible for its success. 

To train the personnel required for the Community Development 
Projects and the National Extension Service Schemes in the Bombay 
Karnatak, an Extension Centre has been opened at Dharwar. This 
centre is located on the Dharwar-Belgaum road opposite to the 
Police Headquarters, about two miles from the City Head Post 
Office. This centre is in charge of a Principal, who is a Class I 
Officer in the Bombay Agricultural Service. 



CHAPTER 18-MISCELLANEOUS DEPARTMENTS. 


CHAPTER 18. 


Town Planning and Valuation Depahtment. 

At the head of the Town Planning and Valuation Depabtment 
is the Consulting Surveyor to Government. The appointment of 
the Consulting Surveyor was first made on 3rd May 1912. The 
object was to get expert advice in valuation of real property. 
When the Bombay Town Planning Act (1 of 1915) was passed, 
the Consulting Surveyor was placed also in charge of work connected 
with town planning. Ilis headquarter is in Poona, and as there 
is no separate Branch Office for the Dharwar district, the Consulting 
Surveyor deputes Assistants from the head office at Poona for any 
references from the Government, Collector or local bodies. 


Miscellaneous 
Departments. 
Town Planning 
AND Valuation. 
Organisation. 


The provisions of the Bombay Town Planning Act enable the 
planner to ignore to a great extent existing plot boundaries. In 
designing his lay-outs existing holdings can be reconstituted and 
made subservient to the plan, and building plots of good shape and 
frontage can be allotted to owners of lands ill-shaped for building 
purposes and without access. The cost of a scheme can be recover¬ 
ed from the owner benefited, to the extent of 50 per cent, of the 
increase in the value of the land estimated to accrue by the carrying 
out of the works contemplated in the scheme. When a draft 
scheme prepared by a local authority in consultation with the 
.owners is sanctioned, an Arbitrator is appointed. His duties are 
to hear each owner individually, consider his objections or proposals 
and make suitable adjustments or amendments in the draft scheme 
proposals, if found necessary. The department also provides the 
necessary Arbitrator. It is part of the activities of the department 
to prepare a draft town planning scheme on behalf of a local 
authority when requested to do so. The department issues certi¬ 
ficates of tenure and title in respect of the plots after a scheme is 
finally sanctioned. Preparation and scrutiny of lay-outs of co¬ 
operative housing societies, when they apply for loans from Govern¬ 
ment, is cno of the other duties of the department. The Consulting 
Surveyor is often called upon to give advice on, or to prepare lay-outs 
of, Government, municipal or private lands for purposes of town 
extension. 


In land acquisition cases the Consulting Surveyor to Government 
has to render expert advice to' Government in matters of valuation 
and in some cases where the claimants go in for court references 
on the awards of the Land Acquisition Officers, he gives expert 
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evidence in the court in such references. His department is also 
entrusted with the fixation and revision of • standard rates of non- 
agricultural assessment. It is also called upon to fix the rateable 
value of Government properties within the limits of borough muni¬ 
cipalities for determination of municipal assessment. When Govern¬ 
ment has to sell, lease or purchase land, the department is consulted 
as regards the price and rent. 


The revenue officers of Government are sent to this department 
for training in the broad principles of village planning, valuation, 
fixation of non-agricultural assessment, rural development, etc. 
Classes in town planning are conducted by the officers of the depart¬ 
ment in the Poona Branch of the Local Self-Government Institute. 


Recoveries are made from local authorities and private persons 
who avail themselves of the services of the Consulting Surveyor oi 
his officers in the preparation of town planning schemes, lay-outs, 
etc. and also for the performance of the duties as Arbitrator in 
town planning schemes. 


The Directorate of Publicity. 

Diuectorate of One of the five Regional Publicity Officers of the Directorate 
Publicity. of Publicity, Bombay, is stationed at Dharwar. The jurisdiction of 
Hettional Publicity the Regional Publicity Officer, Dharwar, comprises the districts of 
Officer. Dharwar, Belgaum, Bijapur and Kanara. 

The Regional Publicity Officer acts as a link between the Govern¬ 
ment officers and the Press in the districts. He keeps himself in 
touch with the officers of various departments in the districts and 
issues to the Press news items, write-ups, etc., disseminating factual 
information on schemes and activities of the Government in the 
region. He also arranges Press visits and Press conferences to provide 
an opportunity to the Press to get first-hand knowledge of the subject 
to be covered. The reports and comments in the Press are care¬ 
fully examined by him and any misrepresentation against the 
Government is counteracted with the minimum delay. He also 
replies to the queries in the Press which seek information on 
subjects of general or public interest. He arranges to get talks on 
various nation-building subjects by Government officers and others 
broadcast from All-India Radio, Dharwar. In short, he attends to 
the publicity needs of all Government departments in his region. 


The Regional Publicity Officer acts as a correspondent of the 
Directorate of Publicity, Bombay, and covers for it Government 
schemes p.nd activities, ministerial tours, Press conferences, etc. 
He keeps the Director of Publicity, Bombay, acquainted with 
trends in the local Press and public opinion. He helps the Film 
Section of the Directorate of Publicity in producing documentaries, 
news-reels, etc., on subjects pertaining to the region. 

District Publicity A.s in every other district of the State, a Mobile Publicity Van is 
Officer. stationed in Dharwar and this is in charge of the District Publicity 
Officer. The van is equipped with a 16 mm.' projector. It is taken 
throughout the district and free film-shows and talks are an-anged 
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on various nation-building subjects, including agriculture, cattle CHAPTER 18 
improvement, health, village industries, education, civil duties, Five- — 

Year Plan, etc. The films for exhibition are mostly produced by Miscellaneous 
the Directorate of Publicity, while a few of them are borrowed Departments, 
from the P'dms Division of the Ministry of Information and Broad- 
casting. Government of India or other film-producing agencies. publicity 

The films ere both instructive and entertaining. The District Publi- Officer, 
city Officer also delivers talks explaining Government policies and 
programmes and keeps the rural folk informed of the concessions 
and facilities offered to them by the popular Government. The 
District Publicity Officer assists the Regional Publicity Officer in 
his work. 

All-India Radio, Bombay, broadcasts daily a thirty-minute pro¬ 
gramme in Kannada specially for the rural listeners. To enable the 
rural folk to listen to this programme the Government of Bombay 
has installed community receiving sets in villages of this district as 
elsewhere in the State. The Dharwar district has at present 28 
such sets and they are maintained in good repair by the Technical 
Assistant who is also stationed at Dharwar. 

The Regional Publicity Officer supervises the work of the District 
Publicity Officer and the working of the rural radio sets. 

All these officers are under the administrative control of the Publicity Sub- 
Director of Publicity, Bombay. The Collector of the District and the Committee of 
Publicity Sub-Committee of the District Development Board also District Develop- 
aid and advise these officers in their work. Some of the members Board, 

of the Committee, including its Chairman (who is Vice-Chairman 
of the Board), accompany the van and deliver talks in villages on 
nation-building subjects. 

Administration of Managed Estates. 

On many occasions Government taxes over the administr.\tion Managed Estates, 
of estates of minors, lunatics and persons incapable of managing their 
own property. There are two pieces of legislation in operation in 
the Dharwar district which govern such administration. One is 
a Bombay Act, the Court of Wards Act (I of 1905), and the other 
a Central Aet, the Guardians and Wards Act (VIII of 1890). The 
idea in Government administering the estates of minors and lunatics 
is to secure proper care and management of the estates concerned. 

In the case of persons incapable of managing their own property, 
assumption of superintendence of the estate is undertaken only 
when the estate is encumbered with debt or mismanaged or there is 
no one capable of taking proper care of it and Government is of 
opinion that it is expedient in the public interest to preserve the 
property of the person for the benefit of his family and the property 
is of such value that economical management by the Government 
agency is practicable. 

Under the Bombay Court of Wards Act, the Collector of Dhar- Court of Wards 
war is the court of wards for the limits of his district. The State Act. 
Government has, however, powers to appoint, in lieu of the Collector, 
either a special officer or a board consisting of two or more officers 
to be the Court of Wards. Delegation of the powers of the Court 
of Wards to the Collector, Assistant or Deputy Collector is crovided 
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for. The Court of Wards is empowered, with the previous sanctioi. 
of the State Government, to assume the superintendence of the 
property of any landholder or of any pension-holder who is “dis- 
cmalified to manage his own property.” Those who are deemed to 
be disqualified are: (a) minors; {h) females declared by the 
District Court to be unfitted to manage their own property; 
(c) persons declared by the District Court to be incapable of 
managing or unfitted to manage their own property ; and (d) persons 
adjudged by a competent civil court to be of unsound mind and 
incapable of managing their afFairs. The Court of Wards cannot, 
however, assume superintendence of the property of any minor for 
the management of whose property a guardian has been appointed 
by will or other instrument or under section 7(1) of the Guardians 
and Ward,s Act. 

In the Dharwar district, the Collector of Dhamar as the Court 
of Wards iuanages the estates taken over under the Court of Ward.s 
Act. A clerk from the permanent establishment has been appointed 
to work under the Collector, to whom he is directly responsible in 
the discharge of his duties. His work is supervised by the Head 
Clerk of the Collector's Office and the Personal Assistant to the 
Collector. His work consists only of recovering the dues of the 
estates during the recovery season. All payments, suspensions and 
remissions regarding the estates arc made by the Collector. Dis¬ 
posal of the properties also are made by the Collector with the 
necessary permission of Government. When management of 
private estates is assumed, the cost of management is made recover¬ 
able from the parties. 

The Central Act, i.e., the Guardians and Wards Act, 1890, applies 
to the estates of minors much the same provisions as those of the 
Bombay Court of Wards Act. Under the Central Act the District 
Court appoints a guardian who may be an officer of the court, 
a relative of the ward or the Collector. 

Before (he merger of the States in 1948 there were only two 
estates under the superintendence of the Collector. After the 
merger of the States two other estates which were under the super¬ 
intendence of the States under the Court of Wards Act have been 
added. These two' estates are managed by the Assistant Collector, 
Savanur Division, since the powers have been delegated to him as 
irer sub-section (3) of section 19 of the Court of Wards Act, 1905, 
with effect from 1951 onwards. A separate clerk is appointed for 
the management of these estates, who is not from the permanent 
establishment and is attached to the office of the Assistant Collector, 
Savanur Division. 

In 1951-52 the total income of all the above estates was 
Rs. 41,017; the total expenditure Rs. 22,804; the cost of establish¬ 
ment Rs. 4,000; and the net income Rs. 14,213. 



CHAPTER 19-VOLUNTARY SOCIAL SERVICE 
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CHAPTER 19. 


Voluntary Social 

The humanitarian urge to organise voluntary associations to Service 
serve a social purpose is found in the people of almost all the Organizations, 

districts and Dharwar is no exception to it. In Dharwar district Origin^ Growth 

there are a number of voluntary institutions serving the social needs Direction. 

of the people in a variety of ways. They not only complement and 
supplement governmental efforts in many a field, but also cover 
fields of ameliorative service which even today Government may 
not have been able to cover. These institutions have played an 
important part in the educational, social and cultural development 
of the district. Many of them were pioneers in particular spheres 
of social activity and on account of their constant and commendable 
service have won Government recognition, assistance and guidance. 

Moreover, the existence of a large number of voluntary social 
service organizations in a city gives a richness to its institutional 
life which mere governmental action can never impart. Govern¬ 
ment too have increasingly recognised this aspect and have encou¬ 
raged and utilised the agency of these institutions for the greater 
effectiveness of their own efforts. Thus State and voluntary orga¬ 
nizations have been playing a mutually helpful part in the develop¬ 
ment of tlie district. Education, medical aid, uplift of women, 
uplift of Harijans and other backward classes, encouragement to 
literature, historical research etc. have been among the subjects to 
which attention is paid by selfless and patriotic workers. 

The Karnatak Vidya Vardhak Sangha, which has been the 
fountain-head of cultural, educational, literary and social move¬ 
ments in Karnatak, was established in the year 1889 in Dharwar. 

To acquaint Kannadigas with the glorious past of Karnatak, and to 
revive and rejuvenate the Kannada language, literature and culture 
became tlie ideals of thi.s premier institution, which in course of 
time, not only came to supply a vital inspiration to Kannadigas but 
was also responsible for the birth of various other institutions cater¬ 
ing to the different needs of the people. 

Many of these institutions have chosen to work in the field of 
education. As far back as in 1883, the Lingayat Education Associa¬ 
tion was established with the object of promoting education amongst 
Lingayats by establishing schools, colleges, hostels and libraries. 

It is the beneficiaries and members of this comparatively small asso¬ 
ciation who were later responsible for the establishment of Ae 
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CHAPTER 19. Kamatak Liberal Education Society, which is today a premier 
— educational society in Karnatak conducting a number of institutions. 

Voluntary Social Another premier body working in the field of education today is 
Service the Karnatak Education Board, founded in 1919. The Board 

Organizations, struggled hard to establish a college in Dharwar and succeeded in 
Origin, Growth doing so. In 1954 the college was transferred to the newly formed 
AND Direction, society—Janata Shikshana Samiti. Besides these premier institu¬ 
tions a number of small societies have been working in the field of 
secondary and primary education. In fact, the sector of voluntary 
associations is today certainly bigger than that covered by direct 
State agencies. Institutions like the Karandikar Charitable 
Trust and the Progressive Educaion Society further the cause of 
education by awarding scholarshixTs to poor and deserving students. 
They thus try to bring educational facilities within the reach of the 
less fortunate sections of the community. Though the quantum of 
help offered by these comparatively small organizations is small, it 
is the spirit that they represent that is really significant. 

It is interesting to note that with the increasing importance of 
English education the need for the preservation of ancient lore and 
philosophy also began to be more and more keenly felt. The 
Shankaracharya Sanskrit Pathashala established in 1887, the 
Shri Satyadhir Pathashala, tlie Chidambar Seva Samiti and the 
Muragarajendra Math are institutions working for this objective. 

The Christian missionary societies, it is well-known, have played 
an important part in pioneering social service organizations in 
Dharwar district, as in other parts of the country. If we exclude 
the Government High School, the Basel Mission High School found¬ 
ed in 1863 in Dharwar by the Basel Missionary Society is perhaps 
the oldest high school in Dhamar. The activities of missionaries 
were, however, not confined to education alone. In 1875 they 
established the Basel Mission Hospital at Gadag-Betgeri with the 
object of providing free medical aid to the poor. Similarly, in 1880, 
the Society directed its activities to another sphere of social activity, 
namely, care of orphans. 

It is thus clear that the number of educational institutions run by 
voluntary societies went on increasing and with it naturally facili¬ 
ties for education increased. But mere extension of these ^cilities 
was not enough. To give education to children whose poverty 
came in the way of prosecuting courses of study was another serious 
problem. The need to lessen that handicap as much as possible 
was keenly felt and a new type of institution whose objective was 
to provide free boarding and lodging facilities ter poor and deserv¬ 
ing students came into existence. The Maratha Vidyaprasarak 
Mandal started in 1919, Muragarajendra Free Boarding in 1908, and 
the Adarsh Vidyarthi Nilaya in 1946 are important illustrations of 
this kind of institutions in the city of Dharwar. The Sangame- 
shwar Free Boarding of Hubli and Shree Annadaneshwar Vidva 
Vardhak Sangha of Gadag were also established with the same 
object, viz, to provide free food and shelter to poor students. 

The education of depressed class children has always attracted 
the attention of both Government and the public. The Back¬ 
ward Class Free Boarding and the Lamani Free Boarding at 
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Dharwar and the Sarvodaya Ashram at Gadag are institutions 
rendering useful service in promoting this important objective with 
the aid of Government. Though these hostels have been endeavour¬ 
ing to provide facilities only to students belonging to particular 
classes or communities, the ultimate benefit accruing fiom this 
valuable tvork has a much wider range because by helping to 
promote the more rapid progress of the backward sections of society 
it helps to streiigthen society as a whole. 


CHAPTER 19 
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OmciN, Ghowth 
AND Directios: 


There were other fields of social service to which the attention of 
people was also directed. Giving protection to fallen and forlorn 
women was one of them. The Vanita Seva Samaj, Dharwar, esta¬ 
blished in the year 1928 is the oldest and one of the very few insti¬ 
tutions which have done concrete work in this field. The Samaj 
has given shelter and education to many such women and thereby 
has tried to help them to become self-supporting useful citizens. 
The Mahila Vidyapeetha, Hubli (formerly known as Harijan Balika- 
shrama), is another important institution working for the educational 
development of Harijan girls. Amongst others, the Anatha Balika- 
shrama and Karnatak Orphanage, both at Hubli, may also be 
mentioned. 

Besides such institutions working for the uplift of a specific class 
of women, there are organizations whose main objective is to bring 
about the educational and cultural development of women in 
general. The Mahila Mandal stai-ted in 1937 and the Bhagini Samaj 
in 1942 are such institutions working in Dhanvar. The Bh agini 
Mandal, Akkana Balaga and the Basel Mission’s Women’s Organ!-, 
zation^ at Hubli and the Bhagini Mandal at Gadag are institutions of 
a similar type. These organizations in their own way attempt to 
provide general and vocational education for women and some 
like the Vanita Seva Samaj provide maternity aid. 

Among the objects with which the Karnatak Vidya Vardhak 
Sangha came into existence in 1889, founding a library was an 
important one. The Shantesh Wachanalaya of Dharwar, later on 
merged in the Sangha, tried to implement the objectives of the 
Sangha by establishing libraries and organising library confer¬ 
ences. The scope of service that the library was rendering to 
Kannadigas was greatly extended in 1947, when the Government of 
Bombay, in pursuance of the recommendations of the Library 
Development Committee, entrusted the management of the Karnatak 
Crranthalaya (Karnatak Regional Library) to the Sangha. 


Even before the Sangha came into existence, we find that the 
Curdoz Library, established in 1894, was functioning in Gadag city. 
The movement later on received a momentum which was clearly 
noticeable in the zeal with which the Saraswati Vidyaranya Free 
Library was established in Hubli in 1922. The organisers of this 
institution, it is reported, went from door to door collecting rice, and 
the library and the reading room were run on the sale proceeds of 
the rice so collected. It is this spirit of devotion that is mainly 
responsible for the growth of a. net-work of libraries serving the 
ne^s of the cities. Today, the Sarvajanik Wachanalaya, . the 
Harijan Wachanalaya, the Chhatrapati Sivaji Wachanalaya, Nagarkar 
Library, all at Hubli, and several libraries of a similar nature in 
Dharwar and Gadag are seen actively functioning. 
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CHAPTER 19. Of the voluntary associations working in Hubli, the Panjarpol 

_ ’ (rescue home for cattle) attracts one’s attention. Established in 

Voluntary Social 1904, the Panjarpol conformed most closely to the traditional pattern 
Service of humanitarian activity. In its origin, and for the most part in its 
Organizations, later development, it has represented the modern equivalent of the 
Omgin, Growth traditional practice of business communities of supporting charities 
AND Direction. animals. Hubli being the most important business centre 

in the district, it was natural that this institution was first established 
there. Four years later, another Panjarpol was established in Gadag, 
which also is an important trade centre. 

Carrying medical aid to the poor is another field in which volun¬ 
tary societies have rendered yeoman service. As already statea, 
the missionaries had established a hospital at Gadag-Betgeri as far 
back as 1875. It is needless to mention the immense benefit that 
the poor derived from such institutions, especially at a time when 
medical facilities were meagre and costly. The Indian Women’s 
Aid Socieiy was started in 1915 in Hubli with the main objective of 
providing medical relief to women and children by establishing dis¬ 
pensaries and training midwives and nurses. Another significant 
landmark in this direction was the establishment of the co-operative 
hospital in Hubli in 1916. The idea of running a co-operative 
hospital for the benefit of the poor was indeed unique and the 
experiment has succeeded to a commendable extent. The Hubli 
Maternity and Child Welfare Association opened a new avenue of 
service in 1932 when its Health Visitors and Midwives started mov¬ 
ing in specific areas of the city assigned to' them, thus bringing 
medical advice to the very doors of the patients. The medical 
associatior.s at different places have been similarly furthering .this 
cause in a variety of ways. The establishment of the Dharwar and 
Hubli branches of the Indian Red Cross Society was to some extent 
a sequel to the social effort made during the First World War to 
supply comforts to patients in military hospitals. However, this 
society soon adopted the policy of supplementing hospital amenities 
for patients in civil hospitals as well. These branches at Hubli 
and Dharwar have come to play a significant part as supporters of 
small and struggling hospitals. 

In this connection the efforts of the Karnatak branch of the 
Kasturba Gandhi National Memorial Fund need a special mention 
in that they are directed towards extending medical aid to rural 
women. The “gram-seva kendras,” that is village uplift centres, 
started by this Fund in various villages of the district, attempt, 
inter alia, to impart training in midwifery to women who after the 
completion of their courses of study would settle down in villages. 

Altogether a new field of social activity was touched by the 
Sangeet Sahitya Maha Vidyalaya started in Gadag in 1914. The 
blind, especially among the poorer classes, tend to be neglected 
and constitute a problem to themselves, to their relations, and to 
the community at large. To alleviate the misery of the blind 
became die objective of this scho'ol which imparts education in tiie 
“braille” system and trains blind students in music. The school 
has trained about 2,000 students so far and many of them have 
been able to lead an independent and self-supporting life. 
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The First World War brought home to the people, especially CHAPTER 19. 
those residirAg in urban areas, the importance of inculcating among 
the young the virtues of physical fitness as well as of civic service. Voluntary _ social 
The institution of Boy Scouts was started in the United Kingdom OrganStfons. 
at the beginning of this century to meet this need. The establish- omgin. Growth 
inent of the Dharwar Boy Scouts Association in 1920 can be traced Direction. 

to a feeling among people belonging to all sections that a special 
and organised effort to inculcate civic virtues among children and 
the young generation was a necessity. 

Similarly, the role of the Vyayam Shalas in making the youth 
healthy, strong and virile and in instilling in them the good qualities 
of discipline and diligence can hardly be exaggerated. As early 
as 1906 the Balamaruti Sanstha strove for these very ideals but its 
efforts took a more concrete shape only in the year 1929 when the 
Karnatak Vyayama Vidya Peetha, perhaps the oldest of such orga¬ 
nizations in Dharwar, was started. Its work is supplemented by 
the two newly established bodies, Mallasajjana and Balabheema 
Vyayama Shalas. A number of similar but smaller institutions have 
also sprung up in all the three cities, Dharwar, Hubli and Gadag. 

To give a true and authentic picture of the historical past of 
a people and to attempt to preserve historical monuments are 
objectives of great social value and it was with this object in view 
that the Karnatak Historical Research Society was started in 1914. It 
drew Government’s attention to the importance of preserving in¬ 
scriptions, ancient temples and monuments in Karnatak and itself 
unearthed many historical records, published inscriptions and thus 
threw new light on the historical past of Karnatak. It is this volun¬ 
tary non-official effort which later paved the way for the establish¬ 
ment of the Government’s Kannada Research Institute in Dharwar 
in 1939. It may be pointed out that the Karnatak Historical 
Research Society drew its inspiration largely from the Karnatak 
Vidya Vardhak Sangha. 

At the time when writing and publishing books in Kannada was 
not very common or profitable, the Vidya Vardhak Sangha rendered 
valuable service by offering prizes to Kannada authors. This en¬ 
couragement met with a great success and the need for convening 
a conference of Kannada authors was soon felt. The first such con¬ 
ference was held in 1907 and the second in 1908 in Dharwar. These 
conferences may well be said to' be the fore-runners of the Karnatak 
Sahitya Parishad which came into being in the year 1915. 

For the normal social and cultural needs of the community, as 
also for the special needs of the neglected sections, a variety of 
voluntary associations have thus been formed in the district of 
Dharwar. In the pages that follow the significant features of some 
of the important institutions working in the three cities of Dharwar, 

Hubli and Gadag are briefly indicated. It must be pointed out 
that not all the institutions working in the said towns are or could 
be mentiemed. Besides the institutions mentioned here, there are 
various others rendering useful social service, as for example, dra¬ 
matic associations aiming at the development of histrionic talent, 
literary associations attempitig to enrich Kannada literature, and 
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CHAPTER 19. religious aud philosophical societies aiming at the interpretation of 
— the teachings of religion and their adaptation to present-day needs. 

Voluntary Social Nor arc Such organizations confined to the bigger towns like Dhar- 

Semcc Hubii and Gadag; they are spread over the whole district. 

Organizations. 

Dhahwah. The Basel Missionary .Society of Basel in Switzerland commenced 
Basel Missionary its activities in the field of education in Dharwar as long hack as 
Society. 1863, when the Basel Mission High School was established there. 

Since then, the Society has been extending its sphere of activity. 
A Secondary Teacher’s Training Institute was started in 1937, 
a Primary School in 1942 and a Primary Teacher’s Training College 
in 1947. After 1945 the High School was split into two high schools, 
one for boys and the other for girls. The two Christian Hostels 
attached to the High Schools are as old as the Boys’ High School. 


Lingayat Ecluca- The Lingayat Education Association was started in the year 1888. 
tion Association. It is conducting its activities in its own building, the Lingayat Town 
Hall. Its objectives are to promote education among the Lingayata 
community by awarding scholarships, establishing schools, colleges, 
libraries and hostels, and to promote the development of Lingayat 
literature, culture and history. The Association has deposited 

a sum of Ks. 2,05,000 with the “ Treasurer of Charitable Endow¬ 
ment ” and the activities of the Association are financed from the 
interest that is received annually on the above sum. The Associa¬ 
tion disburses scholarships to students studying in various educa¬ 
tional institutions. In 1949-.50, an amount of Rs. 5,016 was dis¬ 
bursed to 86 students. 

Under the auspices of the Association is maintained a hostel 
named Shrimati Bhagirathidevi Lingaraj Sarclesai Memorial Hostel, 
where free lodging is provided for about 30 poor Lingayat 
students. It also runs the Lingaraj Library and Reading Room 
which was formerly known as the Hudson Library. Recently it 
has started a Literary Society (Sahitya Samiti) which undertakes 
research in literature and publication of books. 


Shrimad Jagadguru 
Shankaracharya 
Sanskrit 
Pathashala. 


Shrimad Jagadguru Shankaracharya Sanskrit Pathashala was 
established in the year 1887, with the main objective of preserving 
and promoting the ideal of Vedic sanatan religion and culture and 
of encouraging the study of Sanskrit literature, the Vedas and 
philosophy. After seven years of its establishment, it was thought 
desirable that the Pathashala should be managed by a well-consti¬ 
tuted registered society. Accordingly, a society called “ Sanskrit 
Literary Society” was formed and registered in 1894, under the 
Societies Registration Act. The Society has a general body of 
Patrons, Fellows, Life-members and Subscribers, from amongst 
whom the Chairman, the Treasurer and the Honorary Secretary 
are elected once in three years. 


On the hanks of the Halgeri tank, the Pathashala has a five¬ 
storied building of its own where it conducts its activities. It 
provides free boarding and lodging to students. It conducts annual 
examinations. The Pathashala has a good library of about 4,500 
Sanskrit books, many of which are rare volumes. The Pathashala 
occasionally undertakes the publication of religious books also. 
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The Karnatak Vidya Vardhak Sanglui was established in the year 
1889. Its main objects are to found a library, to encourage 
writers in Kannada by awarding them prizes and to establish a uni¬ 
form usage of Kannada vocabulary. The Sangha is housed in its 
own building opposite the Municipality. It has helped the develop)- 
ment of Kannada literature and art in a number of ways. At a time 
when Kannada books were rare, the Sangha offered prizes to good 
writers and even undertook the publication of some books. In 1896 
the Sangha started its own monthly journal “ Vagbhushana ”, which, 
however, had to be discontinued in 1946 on account of financial 
stringency. The Sangha has also sponsored a number of bodies 
that have been working for the advancement of Kannada. For 
instance, it convened the first of the conferences of Kannada 
writers in 1907. It was these conferences which later on paved the 
way for the formation of the Karnatak Sahitya Parishad. Similarly, 
the Kannada Historical Research Society owes its establishment in 
some measure to the inspiration given by the Sangha. 


CHAPTER 19. 

Voluntary Social 
Service 
Organizations. 

Dhabwar. 
Karnatak Vidya 
Vardhak Sangh. 


In keeping with its objectives the Sangha maintains a library in 
which was later on merged the Shantesh Library, which contains 
now about 6,000 books. But a new scope for service was given to 
the Sangha in 1947, when the Government of Bombay entrusted to 
the Sangha the care and management of the Karnatak Granthalaya 
(Karnatak Regional Library), which has a collection of 15,000 
books, out of which 7,000 are Kannada and 3,000 English books. 

The Granthalaya co-operates with the Central and Regional Advi¬ 
sory Boards of Libraries and library associations in their efforts to 
spread the library movement in general and in providing facilities 
for training in librarianship in particular. Hie Government of 
Bombay gives to the Sangha an annual grant of Rs. 10,000, and 
an equal amount has to be collected every year by the management 
through public donations. 

The Maratha Vidya Prasarak Mandal was started in 1893 with the Maratha Vidya 
main object of spreading education among the Maratha community. Prasarak Mandal. 
The first step in the direction was taken in 1894 with the establish¬ 
ment of a primary school which, however, was closed in 1898. 

The Mandal continued to help students by awarding scholarships 
etc. In 1919, it started Shri Shahu Chhatrapati Maratha Boarding 
in which free boarding and lodging facilities for about a dozen 
students and only lodging facilities for about 22 students, are 
provided. Some monetary aid for payment of fees is also given 
to a limited number of students. For the benefit of the inmates of 
the hostel, the Mandal maintains a small reading room. 

Shriman Madhwa Shiddhanttottejaka Sahha.—The Sabha was shriman Madhwa 
established in the year 1895. It conducts a Pathashala where Shiddhanttottejaka 
education in Vedas, Sanskrit literature and Madhwa philosophy is Sabha. 
imparted. The Sabha also maintains a library having both printed 
books and manuscripts. About 20 students are now taking educa¬ 
tion in the Pathashala. The expenses of the ifistitution are met by 
donations from the Uttaradi Math and from the public. 

Karnatak Vyayam Vidyapeeth.—It owes its origin to the efforts Karnatak Vyayam 
of young men who as early as 1906 sought to establish an institu- Vidyapeeth. 
tion for physical, intellectual and moral development of the youths 
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CHAPTER 19. of Karnatak in general and of Dharwar in particular. Their efforts 
_ resulted in the establishment of Balamaruti Samstha, which con- 

Voluntary Social ducted a Vyayanishala and a free reading room, and arranged 
Service athletic tournaments. 

Organizations. 

Dhabwar. But really it was in the year 1929 that Kainatak Vyayam Vidya- 

Karnatak Vyayam peeth came into e.xistence in its present form. It is housed in its 
Vldmpeeth. own building in the fort area. The building has ample open space 
all round. In addition to the main building, there are nine room.« 
which serve as hostels. The day-to-day administration is carried on 
by a Managing Body elected by the General Body. The institu¬ 
tion gives training in physical education both of Western and of 
Indian type. In addition to a paid tutor, there are some honorary 
experts on the staff of the Vidyapeeth. 

R B Karandikar's Ktirandikar’s Charitable Trust was establislied in the year 

Charitable 1914, Its main object has been to encourage educational advance- 
Trust. ment of three sects of the Brahmin community. The Trust also 
helps Vedic Fathashalas, religious institutions and widows and 
orphans. So far the Trust has helped about 300 students by advanc¬ 
ing loan scholarships for higher education. The Trust is admini¬ 
stered by a Board of Trustees. At present there are six Trustees. 

Karnatak Liberal The Karnatak Liberal Education Society was established in Bel- 
Education gaum in the year 1916. Its main object is to spread education in 

Society. Karnatak by starting schools and colleges. The first institution the 

Society started was the G. A. High School, Belgaum. Today the 
Society has grown into a premier educational society in Karnatak 
running one college (arts and science) at Belgaum, three colleges - 
one engineering, one commerce and one arts—at Hubli, five High 
Schools, two Kannada Primary Teachers Training Colleges and one 
Kannada Primary School. In Dharwar district, the Society con¬ 
ducts three colleges, a training college and a high school. The Society 
has a Genera) Body of Benefactors, Grand Patrons, Patrons, Fellows, 
Ordinary Members, Retired I.ife Members, Honorary Members, and 
Idfe Members. The total number of members of these various 
classes was 586 in 1953. The Board of Management, elected by 
the General Body, is the executive body. 

Shri Muraghara- Shri Mttragliarajendra Free Boarding.-This was founded in the 
jendra Free year 1917 with the object of providing free boarding and lodging 

Boarding. for Veeiashaiva students. But mere provision of these facilities is 

not all that this institution does. The inmates of the Boarding are 
initiated into the practice of religion and are taught to lead a simple 
and pious life. Twenty-five students joined the institution in the 
very first year of its establishment. But as the number rose to 150 
in 1925-26 the need of having independent and suitable rooms to 
house such a large number was keenly felt. A block of 63 room.s 
was therefore constructed by the end of 1926 in the premises of 
the Muragharajendra .Math, Haveri Peth, Dharwar. Though the 
expenses of the Boarding went on increasing with the increase in 
the number of students, the management has been able to meet the 
expenses out of yearly contributions, funds and donations. During 
1940-41 the expenses amounted to Rs. 6,715, The Managing Com¬ 
mittee controls the day to day administration of the institution. 
The genera] powers of • supervision are vested in the General 
Committee. 
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The Karnatak Educalion Board.—This was founded in 1919, with the 
main object of facilitating the spread of education by establishing 
educational institutions at different places in Karnatak. The en¬ 
couragement of the latest methods of education was also one of 
the aims of the Board. In the year 1927, a number of fresli 
members were enrolled, the Board was reorganised and a new con¬ 
stitution was adopted. The first institution conducted by the Board 
was the Karnatak High School established in 1919 in Fort, Dharwar. 
With this humble beginning it has now grown into one of the 
premier educational institutions conducting three high schools- 
one in Fort area, one in Malamaddi, and the third in the town— 
and one Primary School, all at Dharwar. It had also started 
a Primary Teachers’ Training College, which however has recently 
been closed. 

The Marathi Mandal, Dharwar.—The Mandal was established in 
the year 1927 with the object of preserving and promoting Marathi 
language and literature. The Mandal is housed in its own build¬ 
ing near the District Court, and runs a Marathi library. The insti¬ 
tution also arranges other literary and cultural functions. 

Vanita Seva Samaj, HosayaUapur, Dharwar.—The activities of this 
institution commenced in 1928. The main objects of the Samaj 
are (1) to establish and maintain homes, schools and clubs and 
similar institutions for the all-sided education and uplift of women, 
(2) to give protection to fallen women, (3) to educate girls so as 
to enable them to become self-supporting and better equipped for 
marriage. The day to day work of the Samaj is conducted by the 
Governing Body. The General Body consists of Patrons, Donors, 
Ordinary Members, Honorary Members, Sympathisers, Life-Members 
and Retired Life Members. The .Samaj is housed in its own build¬ 
ings, all of which together have been valued at about Rs. 80,000. 
The annual expenditure of the Samaj amounted to about Rs. 24,000 
in 1952. The sources of income are subscriptions, grants from the 
State, fees and donations. 

In 1952, 38 lady students were residing in the hostel run by the 
Samaj. Ninety-five per cent, of the students are admitted free. 
There is a primary school and a Basic Training College in which 
the inmates are educated. In addition, the Samaj conducts adult 
classes for grown up women residents. Vocational training, namely 
weaving, sewing, embroidery, is also imparted. The Samaj has 
a library of about 5,000 books. It is open to inmates of the hostel 
and even to outsiders. The Samaj maintains a maternity home 
which extends free maternity aid to poor women. Similarly a free 
Ayurvedic hospital is also maintained to cater to the needs of poor 
patients. 

The Mallasajjana Vyayam Shala.—This Shala was started in the 
year 1928, with the object of imparting education in physical train¬ 
ing. It is housed in its own building near the cotton market and 
has a spacious ground which provides excellent facilities for all 
kinds of physical activities. The administration of the Vyayam- 
shala is carried on by a Governing Body of eight members elected 
by the General Body. It is reported that about 2,000 persons have 
taken training in this institute so far. It has a good library having 
books on physical education. It is recognised by the Government 
of Bombay for grant-in-aid for training Physical Education Teachers. 
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The Indian Red Cross Society, Dharwar Branch.—The general 
object of all Red Cross organisations is to give succour to suffering 
Voluntary Social humanity during war, famine and other calamities irrespective of 
Service religion or nationality. This branch has naturally the same objects. 

Organizations, members who pay annual subscriptions or a donation in lump 

Dharwab. gyjjj entitling them to the privileges of membership, In the year 
Indian Red Cross ^ 952 ^ there were 5 midwives and 3 dais, appointed by this Red 
Society. Cross branch, attached to the dispensaries in the district. 

A sum of Rs. 1,000 was sanctioned for the comforts of in-patients 
of the Civil Hospital, Dharwar, and Rs. 500 for patients in other 
hospitals and dispensaries in the district. The Society also helps 
other institutions working for the welfare of women and children, 
like the Vanita Seva Samaj, etc. 


Bhagini Samaj. The Bhagini Samaj, College Road, Dharwar, was started in 1942 
with the aim of promoting social, educational and economic advance¬ 
ment of women. It is housed in its own building valued at 
Rs. 6,000 near the School of Arts. It gives training in knitting and 
embroidery, maintains a library and provides facilities for indoor 
games. 

Chidambar Seva Chidambar Seva Samiti, Dharwar, was established in 1944, with 
Samiti. the object of bringing about an all-round progress of Kanva Shakhiya 
Brahmins. It is housed in its own building at Madihal. It has 
tried to encourage Vedic education by running a Pathashala and by 
providing free food and shelter to deserving pupils studying in the 
Pathashala. It awards scholarships to students studying in high 
schools and colleges and maintains a library. 

Adarsha Vidyarthi The Adarsha Vidyarthi Nilaya was started in the year 1946 with 
Nilaya, the object of providing free boarding and lodging facilities to poor 
and intelligent students. There is a Consultative Committee of 
six members, including the ‘ Nilayadhikari—officer in charge of 
the Home—who looks to the actual working of the institution. There 
were about 25 pupils residing in the Nilaya inn. Free medical aid 
is provided for the inmates. The annual expenditure comes to about 
Rs. 4,500. This is met entirely by contributions from the public, 
both in kind and cash. 


Lamani Free Lamani Free Boarding.—This was started in the year 1946 with 
Boarding. jjjg main object of providing boarding and lodging facilities to 
poor students belonging to Lamani and backward classes. It is 
situated in the Fort area. The expenses of the boarding are met 
by public charities and government grants. 


Backward Class Backward Class Free Boarding.—This Boarding was started with 
Free Boarding. tJje main object of providing free boarding and lodging facilities 
to poor students belonging to the backward class. It is situated 
opposite the ‘Koppada’ tank. Its expenses are met by charities 
and Government aid. 


Janata Shikhana Janata Shikhana Samiti,—It was established in 1954 with the main 
Jamiti. object of giving facilities for higher education. It conducts an Arts 
and Science College which was formerly run by the Kamatalc 
Education Board. 
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Hubli Panjarpol, Home for Disabled Cattle, was established in 
1904 with the object of maintaining old and disabled cattle. The 
number of members of the General Body at present is 90. The 
elected Honorary Secretary i the chief executive authority. Though 
the number of cattle maintained in the Panjarpol was as high as 250 
some years back, today it has come down to 150. That is possibly 
due to the dwindling revenues of the institution, A decade ago 
the institution used to' collect donations from every cotton seller at 
Hubli at the rate of 6 pies per docra of kapas (cotton). But this 
was stopped consequent on the passing of the Cotton Market Act in 
1944. Now it collects contributions from both sellers and 
buyers of cotton at the rate of 3 pies per docra. However, these 
contributions are reported to be insufficient for the requirements of 
the institution. 


Indian Women’s Aid Society, Hubli.—This Society was established in 
1915 with the object of giving medical aid to women by establish¬ 
ing hospitals and by providing training facilities in nursing and mid¬ 
wifery. The hospital was in the initial stages housed in a rented 
building in the heart of the city. But a site of 6,400 square yards 
was later obtained on the northern outskirts of the city and an 
independent building was built on it. From only a Maternity 

Hospital it has developed today into a General Hospital for women 
and children. The ho.spital has at present 50 beds for indoor 
patients. It maintains up-to-date equipment and a Blood Bank. 
By way of amenities for patients, it also maintains a radio and 
a library. Till 1948, outdoor patients were treated practically free. 
But with the increasing gap between income and expenditure the 
need was felt to increase the income, and a fee of 2 annas per day 
is now being charged. About 25,000 patients take advantage of 
the hospital in a year. The rates of fees for indoor patients 
are similar to those of Government’s. Very poor patients are 
still treated free. The institution receives Rs. 4,800 by way of 
annual grant-in-aid from the Government and the local municipality. 
Its annual expenditure amounts to Rs. 25,000. There is normally 
a deficit of Rs. 4,000. It runs a Midwifery Training School which 
is recognised by the Government of Bombay. So far 48 candidates 
have passed in the Midwifery examination from this institution. 


The Co-operative Hospital Society was established in 1916 with 
the object of rendering free medical and surgical aid to the poor. 
The General Body of the Society consists of 34 members and the 
management is looked after by the Managing Committee of 18 
members. In addition there is a Hospital Committee of 8 members— 
all of whom are medical practitioners—which looks to the actual 
working of the Hospital. The hospital conducted by the Society 
is run on co-operative basis. Its expenses are met by grants, dona¬ 
tions and other contributions. It has 50 beds for in-door patients. 
It is well equipped with surgical appliances, X-Ray plant and 
laboratory. It maintains a separate maternity ward. In 1953, the 
hospital gave treatment to 7,425 outdoor patients and 536 indoor 
patients. Eighty major and 262 minor operations were performed. 
The number of maternity cases attended was 152. The expendi¬ 
ture of the hospital for the year 1953 was about Rs. 27,000, 
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Bhagini Mandal. 


Bhagini Mandal, Hubli—This Mandal was established in 1922. 
The objects of the Mandal are to spread education amongst, and to 
strive for the general uplift of, women. To impart national educa¬ 
tion, the Mandal started in 1922 the Tilak Kanya Shala, which had 
a successful career till 1932. The Mandal now maintains a library 
for the benefit of women. In 1947 it started the ‘Shishu Vihar’ 
(kindergarten school) for children between the age 2 to 6 . There 
are about 60 children in the school. The expenses of the Mandal 
are met by subscriptions from members and donations. 


Maharashtra 

Mandal. 


Shn SarasvTOti shri Saraswati Vidyaranga Free Library was started in the year 
Vidyaranga Free 1922 , It is housed in a rented building in the heart of the city. 

* Its object is to' maintain a well stocked library and reading room. 

It contains at present about 12,000 volumes. The management of 
the library vests in a working committee of 11 members. There 
are the President, a Vice-President, two Secretaries, a Treasurer, 
and six other members, all elected by the General Body which 
consists of about 325 members. The library is recognised as 
a Taluka Library. It receives grant from the Bombay Government 
and the Hubli Municipality. The library maintains a free reading 
room. On an average, about 500 persons take advantage of the 
reading room daily. 

Maharashtra Mandal, Hubli, was started in 1932 with the aim of 
spreading Marathi literature and language and maintaining a library, 
It maintains a library and a reading room. It arranges some cul¬ 
tural programmes and provides facilities for indoor games. 
A quarterly journal named Sagar is published by the Mandal. 

Maternity and Child Welfare Association was started 

A siduSn ^ j i^sternity aid and medical 

advice to prospective mothers and promote the welfare of children. 
The Association has two centres-one at Ganeshpet and the other 
at Chinpet—where free medical facilities are provided for preg¬ 
nant women and children. Poor children are given milk free of 
charge. The Health Visilor and the Midwife go' around in their 
respective areas and offer free medical advice to mothers and 
children. The expenses of the Association are met by subscriptions 
from members, donations from individuals and institutions and 
grants. ’ 


Mahila 

Vidyapeetha, 


Mahila Vidyapeetha (Harijan Balikashram) was started in 1934. 
lo impart education to Harijan girls and to make them self-support- 
mg, respectable citizens has been the main aim of the institution 
The administration of the Vidyapeeth is looked after by a Board 
of Trustees having five members. A Council of Advisers consisting 
of fave members advises the Board in general matters of policy! 
The activities conckicted and sponsored by the Vidyapeeth have 
steadily expanded from the original tiny home for two Harijan girls 
to the present large network of institutions. There are at nresen* 
TKasturba Balikashram conducted by the 
VidyapeetL They are provided free boarding and lodging in the 

primary to the college 
gage. The Vidyapeetha started in 1949 a Training College for 
Women, with a separate Hostel attached to it, in Hubli. There 
were in 1952 about 95 students studying in this college out of whom 
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10 were backward class students. About 50 girl students stay in CHAPTER 19. 
the hostel. The Government of Bombay give an annual grant of — 

Bs. 16,000 to the Kasturba Balikashram and the Training College. Voluntary Social 
The annual expenditure is estimated to be of about Rs. 32,000. The Service 
deficit is met by public donations, fees and grants. 


Hubli Medical Association.—It is a branch of the Indian Medical Hubli Medical 
Association and was started in the year 1937. Its aim has been to Association, 
promote the advancement of medical science by holding discussions 
on important professional matters. The total number of members 
is at present 44. The Association helps the Municipality in 
a number of ways. During times of epidemics like cholera, its 
members take active part in fighting the calamity. 


Shri Huli Sangameshwar Free Boarding, Hubli.—This Boarding is Shri Hull 
it branch of its parent institution in Belgaum. The Hubli Branch Sangameshwar 
was started in 1942 with the object of providing free boarding and Free Boarding, 
lodging to poor students taking education in different institutions. 

There are at present about 30 students in the institution. Funds 
for running it are raised by donations collected by the Swamiji who 
goes from village to village, during the harvest season, collecting 
donations both in kind and cash. 

The Indian Red Cross Society, Hubli Branch, was established in Indian Red Crosi 
1945. Its objects are : (1) supply of comforts to patients, (2) provi- Society, 
sions of better facilities to patients in smaller hospitals, (3) child 
welfare work. The Society has members who pay annual subscrip¬ 
tion or a donation in lump sum, entitling them to the privileges of 
membership. In 1953, the number of total members was 400. 

Besides the supply of comforts to patients in aided hospitals and 
contributions to small hospitals -towards their expenses on account 
of salary of nurses and cost of equipment, the Society trains mid¬ 
wives through the Indian Women’s Aid Society Hospital. The 
Society runs an Ambulance Car for the benefit of poor patients. 


Kasturba Gandhi National Memorial Fund, Karnatak Branch.— Kasturba Gandhi 
Out of the funds allocated to the Karnatak province from the National Memorial 
Central Fund in 1946, the Grama-Seva Kendras (Village-Service Fund. 
Centres) were started in different districts of Bombay Karnatak. 

It was the aim of these centres to educate women in rural areas in 
first-aid and minor medical assistance and to train some midwives 
who would permanently settle down in villages. In 1948 the 
“ Kasturba Vidyalaya ” — a training centre for midwives — was 
started in Amargol. More than 50 candidates received training at 
this centre. In addition to training in midwifery a sort of voca¬ 
tional training was also given. The Vidyalaya was closed in 1951, 
but a number of small training centres are now run in small 
villages. 


Basel Mission Society.—The Society started in 1875 the Basel Gadag. 
Mission Hospital at Gadag-Betgeri. Its main object has been to Basel Mission 
extend medical aid to the poor. The hospital has got accommoda- Society, 
tion for 50 in-door patients. Four doctors and 25 nurses are on 
the staff. Recently its sphere of activity has been widened by the 
opening of a Maternity Ward, a Creche and X-Ray Department. 
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The Society started in 1880 an orphanage named Basel Mission 
Boys’ Orphanage with the object of looking after and educating poor 
Christian boys. At present there are about 40 boys residing in the 
orphanage. During the long period of its existence, many Christian 
boys have been educated and enabled to lead an independent life. 

Curdoz Library, Gadag, was established in 1894 with the object 
of providing reading facilities to the public. It has been arranging 
some cultural programmes also. It meets its expenses by member¬ 
ship fees, donations and Government grants. At present there 
are about 70 members. The library has about 3,500 books, and 
important dailies, weeklies and monthlies are available for reading 
to the public. It is maintained as a Talukg Library. 

Gadag Panjarpol, that is, home for disabled cattle, was started in 
1908, with the object of taking care of disabled cattle, but latterly 
it has also adopted the more positive object of maintaining a dairy 
and cattle-farm. The General Body of the members elect the 
Managing Committee which looks after the administration of the 
Panjarpol, The President, the Honorary Secretary and the Joint 
Honorary Secretary carry on the day-to-day administration. During 
1951-52, there were about 170 cattle and about 130 sheep and 
goats. During the same year the expenses of the institution 
amounted to about Rs. 18,000. Contributions are collected from 
sellers of cotton on the basis of the quantity of their cotton. Other 
sources of income are the dairy, the fields cultivated by the Panjar¬ 
pol and donations. On tenns and conditions specifically laid down, 
the Panjarpol gives bullocks and buffaloes to cultivators. It owiiS 
about 15 to 20 acres of grass land, 

Veereshwar Punyashrama or the Sangeet Sahitya Maha Vidya¬ 
laya.—This was started in 1914. Its main object is to train the 
blind in the art of music and enable them to lead an independent 
life. During the initial stages the Punyashrama had to move from 
place to place, but it has now settled down at Gadag permanently. 
About 40 students, of whom many are blind, reside in the institution. 
Free boarding and lodging is given to them. They are taught the 
“braille” script and given general education. But special training 
in music is given to the boys so that they can earn a living later 
in life. So far more than 2,000 students have taken advantage of 
the institution. It is run entirely on public donations. 

Marathi Vangmaya Premi Mandal was started in 1927 with the 
object of bringing together Marathi-speaking people and developing 
Marathi literature. It now maintains a free reading room and 
a library and arranges some cultural functions. The Karyakari 
Mandal (Managing Gommittee) is the executive body. The 
expenses of the institution are met by subscriptions and donations. 

Bhagini Mandal, formerly known as Mahilonnati Mandal, Gadag, 
was started in 1935 with the object of bringing about social and 
economic uplift of women. It conducts Hindi classes for women, 
arranges social functions and lectures and entertainment program¬ 
mes. A srnall library is also maintained by the Mandal. The 
expenses of the Mandal arc met by subscriptions from members 
and donations. 
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Sarvodaya Ashrama, formerly known as Harijan Ashram, was 
established in 1939, with the object of providing free boarding and 
lodging facilities to Harijan students. At present there are 22 
inmates in the Ashram. They attend primary and secondary schools. 
The expenses of the Ashrama are met by public donations and 
Government grant. 
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The Azad Hind Seva Sangh was established in Gadag-Betgeri in Azad Hind Seva 
the year 1948. Its main objects are to educate adults, and inculcate Sangh. 
in them the habit of reading by providing suitable books. The 
Sangh conducts three adult education classes in different parts of 
Betgeri. One of these centres is exclusively for women. A small 
library of about 1,000 books of the type suitable for beginners is 
also maintained by the Sangh. The Sangh has published so far 
two small books containing useful information. On behalf of the 
Sangh a dispensary is maintained where medicine is given free to 
the poor. It also conducts physical training classes for young boys. 

The expenses of the institution are met by donations. 


Shri Annadaneeshwara Vidya Vardhaka Sangh was started in Shri Annadanee- 
1951. Its aim is to provide free boarding and lodging to schoob shwara Vidya 

going boys. The number of students now residing in the hostel Vardhaka Sangh. 
of the Sangh is 50. The expenses of the hostel are met by the rent 
of some buildings owned by Annadaneeshwara Swamiji and 
donations. 


Shishu Vihar (Montessori School for Children), Gadag-Betgeri, Shishu Vihar. 
was started in 19M, Its aim is to impart education to children on the 
lines of Montessori schools. About 35 children are at present 
attending the school. The expenses of the school are met by fees 
received from children and donations. A Governing Body consist¬ 
ing of five members looks to the administration of the school. 
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CHAPTER 20-PLACES OF INTEREST. 

Abaluru (Hirekeriir T., p. 875) has a number of antiquities 
including about twenty inscriptions which are of great historical 
interest. Abaluru was a stronghold of the Jains in the 12th century 
and Ekahtada Ramayya, a militant advocate of Saivism, challenged 
the former in a religious dispute. He won the wager, it is said, 
by cutting off his head which was restor(>d by the grace of Siva. 
This miracle led to the ascendancy of the Saivas against the Jains 
who became the followers of Saivism. The temples of Brahmesvara 
and Somesvara are remarkable not so much for their architectural 
excellence as for the inscriptions describing the exploits of Ramayya 
in the former and the sculptural representations pertaining to them 
as also to other incidents of Saiva devotees in the latter. Ramayya 
and his guru are consecrated in the form of Sivaliiigas in the 
Somesvara temple. Among the figures deposited in these shrines, 
the images of Umamahesvara, Kahkala Siva, the Sun-god, Brahma 
and Sarasvati deserve mention on account of their refined workman¬ 
ship. The story of Ramayya is narrated in the Kannada sthala- 
purdna also. Abaluru is further known to have been the native place 
of the popular Kanna<,la poet Sarvajna of the 17th century. For 
details of the stoty of Ekantada Ramayya sec Epigraphia Indica, 
Vol. V, pp. 237 ff. 

*Iii the old Gazetteer the temple details were taken from Dr. Burgess’s List of 
Antiquarian Remains in the Bombay Presidency. In revising this chapter many 
of these details have been retained and additions made from two other 
Archaeological Survey of India publications under the name of Mr. Henry 
Cousens, viz., (1) Revised Lists of Antiquarian Remains in the Bombay 
Vresidenetj (1897), and (2) Chalukhyan Architecture (1926). Mention has 
been made of all temples and buildings which have been listed as antiquarian 
remains in classes I and II, i.e., monuments which are to be maintained in 
permanent good repair and monuments which are i)0.ssible or desirable to be 
saved from further decay, and short descriptions given of them where possible. 

The construction of many of the tomiples in Dharwar district is attributed 
to Jakanacarya. This person, according to one account, was a Ksatriya prince 
who atoned for the sin of Brahmin-killing by building temples ; according to 
another story he was a Paheal pupil of Vi^vakarma, the divine architect, who 
built the temple to try his skill. 

The details about inscriptions given in the old Gazetteer, which in many 
instances were only the date ancl location, have been omitted in this revised 
edition, because it is thought that the mere mention of the date and location 
of an inscription would serve no useful purpose unless these details arc 
accompanied by other information regarding it, e.g., its occasion and its purport. 
As a result of the extensive epigraphical survey of the Dharwar area carried 
out since 1884 (i.e, the ycyir of publication of the old Gazetteer), hundreds 
of inscriptions have been found in the district, and it would take enormous 
space to list them all in the presemt volume in such manner as to make them 
convey any useful information either to the public or to a research student. 
However, in the Directory of Villages and Towns printed at the end of the 
volume all villages and towns where inscriptions arc: to be found have been 
indicated in the last column by a mark “ ins.” Those interested in inscrip¬ 
tions may refer to the volumes of the Indian Antiquafy, Efrigraphia Indica 
and Bombay Karnatak Inscriptions, Volume I, Part I (1940) and Part II (1953). 
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Adaragunci (HubballiT.; 15° 15' N, 75° 05' E ; p. 2090), a village 
five miles from Hubli railway station, has a solitary seated image 
of a jina, rather larger than life-size, which the villagers call 
Dodappa. Tliere is a legend connected with it which runs as 
fellows In olden times, when Bahkapuia was a garrisoned fort, 
a certain man, Dodappa, was head doorkeeper there. He had 
a sweetheart at a distant village whom he was in the habit of visiting 
every night after closing the gates of the fort, but it was necessary 
for him to get back again before sunrise to open them again. On 
one occasion he overstayed his time, and as he was returning the 
sun rose. It found him at the village of Adaragunci where he was 
forthwith turned into stone. And here he still sits ever looking 
wistfully towards Bahkapura*. 


Adaragufici’s old name was Adirgunte. Three inscriptions found 
here belong to the period of the 10th to the 14th century. One of 
them refers to a Jain temple at Uccahgi. 


Aduru (Hanagal T., 14° 45' N, 75° 10' E ; p. 1926) is an ancient 
village ten miles west of Hanagal and ten miles from Haveri railway 
station, ft has seven inscriptions. The earhest is of the reign of 
KTrtivarma II of the Badami Calukya family. This epigraph refers 
to a Jain temple. 

Airani (Ranebennur T., 14° 3.5' N, 75° 45' E ; p. 1770) is on the 
banks of the Tuhgabhadra and twelve miles east of Riinebennur 
and six miles from Chalageri railway station. This village is 
an important centre of production of coarse woollen goods woven 
on hand looms. About hundred yards from the village is an old 
fort on the left bank of the Tuhgabhadra which runs close under 
the east front with high banks. The fort was built irregularly on 
a small kuoll and was of considerable strength. It had an inner 
line of works surrounded for about 50 yards by an outer line with 
a ditch on the west and south-west fronts. The outer line of works 
is not in good condition on the north and south but the eastern 
part facing the river is in good condition. The entrance to 
the outer works was on the north by three gateways through the 
works leading over the ditch. All the gates as well as their flank 
defences are in ruins. The inner fort stretched north-east to south¬ 
east about 250 yards long by 100 yards broad. The west and south¬ 
west defences, being the strongest parts of the inner fort, consist 
of five large stone bastions about 25 ft. high joined by stone curtains. 
The east face has no bastions. It is much ruined. There 
is nothing inside the fort except the four walls of a ruined palace 
and a small well now completely filled up with earth. The ditch 
on the west and south-west fronts of the outer line of fortifications 
is dry and useless. It is covered with earth and can easily be 
crossed. There were three gates of the fort on the northern side, 
but they practically do not exist now. There are neither doors nor 
windows. There was also a small passage which led out of the 
fort to the river whence ample supply of water could be obtained. 
This is also in ruins. About 800 yards to the south of the fort is 
a hill which commands it. 

*11. Coiiscns, Chalukyam Architecture. 
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Alanavara (Dharawagla T., 15° 25' N, 75° 45' E; p. 6107), 
a small town twenty miles west of Dharawada is well placed in 
the south-east corner of the crossing of the Belaganvi-Haliyaja and 
Dharawada-Goa roads. It is also a railway station on the Poona- 
Bahgalore line. A railway was built in 1918-19 from Alanavara to 
Dandeli in Kanara to carry the forest timbers of Kanara to outside 
markets via Alanavara. This line is the property of the Bombay 
Government. There is also a small saw mill in Alanavara. There 
are four inscriptions in Alanavara,- and the earliest among them of 
1081 belongs to the reign of Guvaladeva of the Goa-Kadamba 
family. 

Amaragola (HubbalU T., 15° 20' N, 75' 05' E ; p. 2358) is 

a village on the Dharawada-Hubballi road five miles north-west of 
HubbaTli, with a railway station. In the middle of the village is 
a partly ruined temple of Sahkaralihga built by Jakhanacarya, 
Near it is the temple of Bansahkari. The Sahkaralihga temple is 
built of black and light coloured granite and has walls and pillars 
covered with figures of gods. 

Amminabhavi (Dharawada T., 15° 30' N, 75° 00' E ; p. 4732), 
a large village, is seven miles north-east of Dharawada. Under the 
Peswas it was the chief town of a group or samat of eight villages. 
To the north of the village is an old Jain temple of Neminatha, the 
twenty-second TIrthankara, about 120 feet long, with numerous 
pillars. There are two small blackstone Saiva temples of 
Kalamesvara and Mallikarjuna. On two’ wooden pillars of the 
Kalamesvara temple nine feet apart is a record of the Vitthalpanti 
land measure. A fine stone idol of Adinatha TIrthankara was 
found in a well to the south of the mansion of the Desai of 
Amminabhavi, which has been installed in the local Jain temple. 

Amimoabhavi has six inscriptions. They range in date from 1071 
to 1567 and fall in the reigns of Calukya Vikramaditya VI, Kadamba 
Sivacitta Permadi and Sadasiva of Vijayanagara. During this 
period it was a seat of learning, being an agrahdra administered by 
four hundred mahdjanas. 

Annigeri (Navalgunda T., 15° 25' N, 75° 25' E ; p. 8923) lies 
on the Dhiirawada-Gadaga road, ten miles south-east of Navala- 
gunda. The railway station of Annigeri is on the HubbaUi-Guntakal 
line 22 miles from Hubballi. The town is famous for its temple of 
Amrtesvaia locally ascribed to Jakhanacarya. It is in the middle of 
the town, built of black stone, of considerable size, with a roof 
supported on 76 pillars. The walls are carved with interesting 
mythologieil figures. There is a great festival in Margasirsa 
(December-January). There are also temples dedicated to Bana- 
•saiikari, Basappa, Gachina Basappa, Hire Hanuman, Mailara, and 
Purada-VJrappa, and all these temples contain old inscriptions. 
There is also a Jain basti. 

Annigeri was an important centre of cultural and political life 
from ancient times. It has 28 inscriptions of which the oldest 
belongs to the time of Pulakesi IT and Kirtivarma II of the Early 
Calukya family. The next epigraph is of Rastrakuta Krjna 11. It 
attained prominence as the chief town of the Belavola country and 
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is mentioned as rdjadhdni-pattana in a number of inscriptions. 
One thousand representatives of the tow'n looked after its internal 
administration. During the latter part of the 12th and the earlier 
part of the 13th century, it changed hands from one victor to 
another of the Kalacuri, Later Calukya, Yadava and Hoysala 
dynasties. Vlra-Bammarasa, the commander of the Calukya forces, 
who was mainly responsible for the reinstatement of Somesvara IV, 
figures as the donor to a temple bearing his name in an inscription 
of 1184. Inscriptions of Yadava Bhillama (1189), Kannara, 
and Hoysala Vira-Ballala II (1197), are also found here. 
An epigraph of thc_ Vijayanagara king Achyutaraya, dated 1539, 
records his gift of Anandanidhi. The latest is an inscription of 
Sultan Muhammad Shah of Bijapura, dated 1646. On the 17th of 
July 1800, Dhundji Vagh, when pursued by Colonel Wellesley, 
is mentioned as encamping at Annigeri in his flight from Dambala. 
At the beginning of British rule Annigeri and the villages belonging 
to it formed the jaghtr of the Nipani chief. It lapsed to Govern¬ 
ment in 1839, from failure of heirs. 

Aralesvara (Hanagal T., 14° 45' N, 75° 10' E, p. 1183): Outside 
the village lies the Kadambesvara temple built in the medieval 
style of Calukya architecture. It has seven inscriptions. Some of 
them belong to the regions of the Kadamba chief Santivarma 
(1088), Tailapa (1128), Mallikarjuna (1138) and Yadava Kannara 
(1260). 

Bajambidu (Hanagal T., 14° 45' N, 75° 10' E ; p. 1440), a village 
33 miles south-west of Savaniir railway station, has ancient temples 
of Ramesvara and KalameWara, the latter with sculptures both 
inside and outside and measuring 30' X 22'. They are both of 
antiquarian interest. 

There are sixteen inscriptions in this village comprising mostly 
hero stones and Nisidi memorials. An epigraph, dated 1145, records 
the construction of a temple of Parsvanatha. 

Balam.bidu (Hirekerur T., 14° 25' N, 75° 20' E ; p. 494) is about 
2 miles from Hirekerur and 21 miles from Byadagi railway station. 
This village has temples of VisaparihareWara and Basava in the 
Jakhanacarya style. Part of the stones of the temple were used to 
build the Hirekerur tank. 

This village formed part of Hirekerur town in olden times. The 
temple of Visapariharesvara, which constitutes a Sivalihga, is reputed 
to cure persons bitten by snakes and other poisonous animals. It 
has five inscriptions, three of which are dated 1058, 1079 and 1088. 
This deity is mentioned in inscriptions as Anduresvara, Landurewara 
and PandurahgeWara. 

Bankapura (Sigganvi T,, 14° 55' N, 75° 15' E; p. 8214) is 

12 miles from the railway station of Yalavigi on the Poona- 
Bangalore line 19 miles from Hubballi. Bankapura was the head¬ 
quarters of the Bankapura taluka till 1951, when the taluka was 
named Sigganvi and the taluka headquarters also was removed to 
Sigganvi. Bankapura has a ruined fort and two ancient temples. 
The temple of Rahgaswami Nagare.svara, also called temple of 
Aravattukhambada (temple of sixty columns), is situated on the 
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west side of the ruined fort. It is a fine large old building partly 
ruined and a good deal buried. When the fort was built the 
ramparts were carried right across the back wall of the temple, so 
that the latter is partly buried in it. This, in its time, was a very 
line temple, similar in plan and general style to the temple of 
T^akesvara of Hanagal, but it has suffered greatly at the hands 
of iconoclasts and vandals. The great pillared hall was converted 
into a mosque when the fort was held by a Bijapura garrison, but 
they appear to have built another mosque subsequently, which 
stands at the other end of the fort near the gateway. To convert 
this temple to their use the Muhammadans squared off the back 
corners of the hall, which were originally recessed like the front. 
They then built up a wall upon the fcnch to meet the beams under 
the cornice, and finally inserted a mihrah (prayer niche) within 
the doorway that led towards the shrine, thus cutting off the latter 
from the great hall. They chiselled away the scores of little 
images which filled the numerous panels and niches round the 
outside of the basement wall of the hall. Outside the hall, and 
round about it, are several old Muhammadan graves. The hall 
consisted originally of fifty-two pillars which is the same number 
as occurs in the temple of Kundagdla which is of the same style 
as this. It is evident that the name has been given to the temple 
since its occupation by the Muhammadans. 

The pillars have been cut from selected blocks of dark grey 
stone. Nearly the whole of the shaft has been turned in lathe, 
and has been very highly finished, some having been so fully 
polished as to give, on the larger surfaces, a series of bright 
sparkling lights. The ceiling designs are particularly chaste. They 
are formed entirely of rosettes with kirtimukha corners in each 
compartment. The central ceiling of the great open hall is domed, 
and rises in concentric circles of cusped ornament. Upon the 
dedicatory block is Gaja-Lakjmi, who also presides over the shrine 
doorway. Tlic graceful curve of the cornice is well worth notice, 
not only for its outward appearance, but also for the very neat 
manner in which it is ribbed beneath in imitation of wooden 
framing.* Although this has often been called a Jain temple, 
Mr. H. Cousens is of opinion that it is not and that there can be 
no doubt of the original dedication of the temple to Siva as the 
inscriptions declare it. There are many old inscriptions in this 
temple. 


The temple of Siddhesvara is smaller than the Nagaresvara shrine, 
and is not so' old. It is built of black stone with three doors on the 
east. The walls have carved figures and the roof is supported on 
eight pillars. 

According to a Jain MS from Kolhapur, dated 898, the great city 
of Baiikapura was named after Bahkeyarasa, a feudatory of Riistra- 
kuta Amoghavarsa I (814-877), who belonged to the Cellaketana 
family and was governing the province of Banavasi. On account of 
its strategic importance, it continued to be the headquarters of 
subsequent kings and governors. It has 16 inscriptions and the earliest 

•This account of the temple is summarized from “ Chalukhyan Architecture " 
by H. Cousens. 
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is dated 993. Six inscriptions are of the time of Calukya Somesvara I, 
Vikramaditya VI and Somesvara III. From 1052 the Kadamba 
feudatory Harikesari was ruling at Bahkapura. It was under the 
authority of the Kadainbas of Hanagal for some time. In 1140 
Hoysala Visnuvardhana captured Bahkapura and made it the capital 
of his northern dominions. An epigraph of Harihara II of Vijaya- 
nagara is found here. It was a famous resort of Jain teachers from 
early times. Preceptors of the PaMipata school of Saivism also 
flourished here, having the temple of Nagaresvara as the centre of 
their activities. In the latter part of the fourteenth century the third 
Bahamani king Mujahid (1375-1378), demanded Bahkapura fort from 
the Vijayanagara king Bukka {1350-1379), who refused to give it up. 
In 1406 the eighth Bahamani king Firoz Shah (1397-1422), sent 
a party of troops to besiege Bahkapura which is described as the 
most important fortress in the Karnataka. The fort fell, and in the 
treaty which followed, it was agreed that, to prevent disputes, the 
fort and its valuable dependencies should be ceded to the Bahamanis 


for ever. In 1443, Deva Raya, the fourth Vijayanagara king 
(1401-1451), sent an expedition to reduce Bahkapura, but 
Ala-ud-din I (1435-1457) sent Malik-ut-Tujar with the Daulatabad 
division to oppose him, and the Vijayanagara troops wore forced 
to raise the seige. In 1472, at the instigation of the_ Vijayanagara 
king, the Hindu chief of Bahkapura, and Vikrama Raya, the chief 
of Bejaganvi, sent troops to retake the island of Goa, but the attempt 
failed. In 1512 the Veiigapur, that is Bahkapura, chief is noticed 
as sending an embassy to the great Portuguese general and states¬ 
man Dalboquerque (1508-1512) to congratulate him on his success 
at Goa. The ambassadors brought sixty beautifully trapped 
horses and asked that they might have 300 horses a year and the 
management of the land of Goa. Dalboquerque gave them the 
horses, because their chief was a useful ally as his land was 
a veritable and safe road to Vijayanagara, and as his people were 
skilful saddlemakers. In 1573 Ali Adil Shah, the fifth Bijapura 
king (1557-1579), took Dharawada and marched on Bahkapura 
which was then the capital of Velapa Raya, formerly a servant of 
the Vijayanagara kings, but now independent. After vam appeals 
for help to Vehkatadri, the brother of his former master, Velapa 
Raya defended himself with such vigour that he nearly forced the 
BijWa troops to raise the siege. The Musalmans were especially 
annoyed by night attacks from the Karnataka infantry who, yalumg 
their lives but little, entered the tents at night naked and covered 
with oil and stabbed the Musalman soldiers in their sleep. This 
unusual form of warfare caused a panic among the Musalmans 
and their sufferings were increased by the activity of the enemy 
in cutting off supplies. Mustapha Khan, the able Bqapura general, 
with the^help of his Berji, apparently Badagi or northern, that is 
Maratha-Telugu cavalry, reopened his lines of commumcabon 
and by placing a strong cordon of sentries round the camp, 
checked the night attacks. The siege was pressed and after 
fyear and threl months, the Musalmans were rewarded by the 
suSder of Bahkapura. The king ordered a superb temple withm 
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the fort to be destroyed and himself laid the foundations of 
a mosque on the site of the temple. Many towns and districts 
were conferred upon Mustapha, and, till his assassination in Bahka- 
pura in 1579, the whole of the conquered country remained under 
his management. In 1673, Abdul Karim Khan, the ancestot of the 
Nawabs of Savaniir, was appointed governor of the province of 
Bahkapura on behalf of Bijapura. In 1747 the Nawab of Savaiiur 
made a treaty with the Marathas and gave up the whole of the 
present sub-divisions of Dharawada, Navalagunda, and Gadaga 
and parts of Ranebennur and Hirekerur, keeping Hubballi, Banka- 
pura, Hanagal, and other sub-divisions together with his family 
possession, the fort of Bahkapura. In 1755 Savaniir was besieged 
by the French general Bussy, and so heavy a fire was opened on 
the town that to buy off the withdrawal of the Maratha troops the 
Nawab had to pledge Bahkapura fort to Holkar. In 1776 Haidar 
took Bahkapura and Savaniir and returned to Mysore, leaving 
a chosen body of troops in Bahkapura with directions to watch, 
and, as far as possible, prevent supplies passing to the Dharawada 
garrison which had not been reduced. In 1780 Tipu (1783-1799) 
took Savanur and retired to Bahkapura to celebrate the Muhanam 
festival. According to a statement prepared from Maratha records 
of about 1790 Bahkapura was the head-quarters of a sirkar of 
sixteen parganas with a yearly revenue or about Rs. 25,42,990 of 
which tne Haveli or Bahkapura sub-division had a revenue of 
Rs. 2,57,456. In 1792 Bahkapura is mentioned as a large town 
with a ruined fort to the west. Before it was dismantled by Tipu’s 
army Bahkapura fort was the chief fortification in the province of 
Savanur which lay five or six miles north-east and the two were 
together known as Savanur-Bahkapura. The fort seemed to have 
been well built and strong. The ditch was deep and faced with 
stone and the curtains and bastions showed skill. Outside of the 
town to the south was a large reservoir and handsome but neglected 
well. In 1802, in accordance with the terms of the treaty of 
Bassein, the Savanur country with twenty-six talukas and a yearly 
revenue of Rs. 10,22,840 and the Bahkapura taluka with a revenue 
of Rs. 5,56,760 were ceded to the British by the Peswa. They were 
restored to him in 1803 in exchange for territory in BundelkhaniJ. 

Belavatti (Hanagal T., 14° 45' N, 75° 05' E; p. 192), a small 
village about 5 miles north-east of Hanagal and 14 miles from the 
railway station of Haveri, is said to be the site of an old city called 
Lllavati. It has a large black stone temple of Gokulesvara with 
carved walls and inscriptions. 


There are fourteen inscriptions in this village most of which 
belong to the times of the Later Calukyas. The earliest is a record 
of Rastrakuta Govinda, dated circa 929. 

BeUatti (Sirahatti T., 15° 05' N, 75° 20' E ; p. 2899), a village 
in Sirahatti taluka, 32 miles from Gudageri railway station, has 
an ancient temple of Ramajihga. 

In the hills adjoining the village were found dolmens of pre¬ 
historic age, But they have been now destroyed by the stone¬ 
cutters. 
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Budarasingi (HubbalH T., p, 222). This village whose old name was 
Vuchahgi was endowed to the god Kapilasiddhamallikarjuna of 
Sonnaligeksetra (i.e. Shblapiir) by the Kadamba chief Cattayya of 
the Goa Kadamba family in 1257. The epigraph quotes a vacana 
of Siddarama. 

Byadagi (14° 40' N, 75° 30' E ; p. 11,625) is on the main 
Poona-Bangalore railway line, 55 miles south-east of HubbalJi. 
It is the headquarters of the Byadagi peta. Byadagi is noted for 
its trade in chillies, of which it is both an importing and an export¬ 
ing centre. Its market in chillies is regulated under the Bombay 
Agricultural Produce Markets Act (XXII) of 1939. In 1954 more 
than 2,00,000 maunds of chillies was imported into the town. 
Betelnuts also form an important article of trade in Byadagi. In 
1951, the agricultural classes in the town numbered only 2,712, and 
the non-agricultural classes 8,912. Of the latter 4,328 persons 
derived their principal means of livelihood from commerce. 

The Byadagi municipality was established in 1879, and it is now 
functioning as a city municipality under the District Municipal 
Act (III) of 1901. The town is divided into five electoral ward s. 
The municipal board is composed of 16 councillors, all elected. 
Two of the seats are reserved for women and one is reserved for the 
Scheduled Castes and Scheduled Tribes. 

In 1953-54, the income of the municipality excluding Extra¬ 
ordinary and Debt heads was Bs. 1,87,143 composed of municipal 
rates and taxes, Rs. 1,27,341; revenue derived from municipal 
properties apart from taxation (i.c., rent, fees and revenue from 
educational and medical institutions and from markets and slaughter¬ 
houses, sale proceeds of land, etc.), Rs. 30,122; grants and contribu¬ 
tions Rs. 25,807; and miscellaneous, Rs. 3,873. The total 
expenditure, excluding Extraordinary and Debt heads, was 
Rs. 1,36,631 and the main heads of expenditure were : general 
administration and collection charges Rs. 30,667; public safety (i.e. 
lighting, etc.), Rs. 2,116; public health and convenience (i.e., water 
supply, drainage, conservancy, hospitals and dispensaries, etc.), 
Rs. 64,512; public instruction Rs. 36,322; contributions Rs. 50; 
miscellaneous Rs. 2,964. 


In 1953-54 there were 2,350 houses, of the estimated annual rental 
value of Rs. 1,20,000. The total length of metalled roads in the 
town was 3-1 miles and unmetalled roads 4 miles, and about 
two furlongs of the main bazar road was concreted. All the streets 
and lanes were provided with electric lights. The municipality 
maintains a charitable dispensary where medical treatment is given 
free to the poor, and others are charged a nominal fee of one anna 
per day. The drainage of the city is through gutters, all of old 
construction, built of stone and mortar, A drainage scheme 
estimated to cost Rs. 3,75,000 has been sanctioned by Government. 
The sources of drinking water are a tank and seven wells 
maintained by the municipality and a number of wells owned by 
private owners. The administrative responsibility for primary 
education rests with the Dharwar District School Board, the 
municipality making a contribution of Rs. 10,000 per year. The 
municipality maintains a high school, the total strength of which in 
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1953-54 was 250 pupils and 14 teachers. There is also a dharma- 
mld maintained by the municipality. The municipality has recently 
purchased fire-fighting equipments. There are four cremation and 
burial places, three of them away from the town and one located 
adjoining the extension of the Byadagi town. Recently a new 
burial ground has been opened for the use of the Muslim eommunity. 
The municipality maintains a peta library. 

Byadagi has four insciiptions and the earliest is ilated 901 in 
the reign of Rastrakuta Krsna II. Two more epigraphs are of the 
times of Calukya Vikramaditya VI and Yadava Sihghana. A late 
record describes a dispute about the gaudike of Bedage (i.e. 
Byadagi) between two parties of Hommarudi and its decision by 
a committee of representatives from the adjoining villages. 

Byahatti (Hubbalh T'., 15° 20' N, 75° 05' E ; p. 4,729), a large 
village, is six miles from Kusugal railway station, and eight miles 
north-east of Hubbajli. It has a temple of Virabhadradeva of hewiv 
stone said to be about 270 years old am nother of Ramalihga. 
There are two Lihgayat religious houses called Kambhalli Math and 
Caranthi Math. 

Byahatti has eleven inscriptions, some of which belong to the 
times of the Yadava, Hoysala and Kadamba rulers. A copper plate 
record of the Kalachuri ruler Sihghana, dated 1183, was discovered 
here about eighty years ago. 

Cavdadanapura (Ranebennur T., 14° 45' N, 75° 40' E ; p. 602) 
is on the left bank of the Tuhgabhadra about 15 miles north of 
Riinebennur and 10 miles from Devargudda railway station. It has 
temples of Muktesvara, Isvara and Gopadevasvami. Muktesvara’s. 
a Calukyan temple of architectural importance, is by the side of 
the river and is almost deserted. It is built of black stone. 'The 
temple has two porches. The low walls that enclose the 
porches have benches running round them on the inner 
side. The outside of these walls is richly decorated with 
bands of fine scroll work and a line of numberless repetitions of 
a little Hkhara upon a short pilaster. Within the shrine is a linga. 
Above the antechamber is Gaja-Laksmi, and over the other doors is 
an image of Siva.* 

There are about ten inscriptions in this village. Some of them 
refer to the reigns of the Yadava kings Kannara, Ramachandra and 
Mahadeva. The earliest is of the time of Calukya Vikramaditya VI. 
These contain the genealogical account and description of the 
feudatory chiefs of the Gutta family, who were ruling this tract 
from their capital Guttavolal which is modern Guttala. 

Chebbi (Hubballi T., 15° 15' N, 75° 15' E ; p. 1,618) is a village 
about eight miles south of Hubballi and six miles from Kundagol 
railway station. According to a tradition, the old name of Chebbi 
was Sobhanapura. It is said to have been the capital of a Jain 
prince when it had seven Jain temples of which one is now left 
in the middle of the village. Chebbi is mentioned in a stone 

*H Cousens, Chalukyan Architecture. 
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CHAPTER 20. inscription, dated 971 at Adaragunci (four miles to the north) 
which receives a grant made by one Pancala who governed the 
c™ Chebbi T&rty. 

Chebbi has eleven inscriptions. Four are of the reigns of the 
Early and Later Cialukya kings, Vijayaditya and Tribhuvanamalla, 
Kadamba Kamadeva and Yadava Mahadeva. An epigraph of 1060 
records the death by the vow of Sallekhana of the Jain teacher 
Kanakandi who belonged to the DhorajinSlaya of Sebbi (i.e. 
Chebbi). Svayambhu Dhavalesvara (god) of Kaladi is mentioned 
in another record of the 11th century. 


The Vijayanagara kings (1348-1567) are said to have improved 
Chebbi. Krsna Raya (1509-29), is said to have lived in it and 
built a fort as at Hubballi. Under Musahnan rule it formed part of 
the territoi'y of the Savanur Nawab and the Paswils had an arsenal 
in it. A small but old temple of Mallikarjuna .stands near a pond, 
and, to the north-east of the village, is a plain temple of Netagalla 
Basvanna. In the middle of the fort is an old well. 

CiNNAMULAGUNDA. Ciniiamulagunda (Ilirekerur T., 14° 35' N, 75° 20' E ; p. 1759), 
about 10 miles from Byaejagi railway station and 4 miles from 
Havasabhavi, has a black granite temple of Cikesvara to the north¬ 
east of the village. The walls of the temple are carved with figures 
and the roof is supported on forty-four pillars. On a small hulock 
to the east of the village is a self-made linga of Siddhesvara. 
A little to the left of the litiga is said to be an underground cave. 

Dambala. Dambaja (Mundargi Peta, 15° 15' N, 75° 45' E ; p. 4,330) is 
a village about 13 miles south-east of Gadaga and ten miles from 
the Harlapura railway station on the Gadaga-Guntakal line. Till 
1862, when it was removed to Mundargi, Damliala was the head¬ 
quarters of a petty division. Guavas and grapes are grown in large 
quantities at Dambala and sent to various parts of the district. 
Coarse woollen goods are woven in Dainbaja on hand-looms. 

Temples. Dambala has temples of Dodda Basappa, K^e.wara, and Somesvara, 
all much damaged. The temple of Dodda Basappa, outside the town 
to the north-east, has jirchitcctural importance. It is of a different 
style from any other temple either at Gadaga or Lakkundi. 3'he 
base both of the shrine and of the hall is star-shaped. A star¬ 
shaped form is obtained by the overlapping of a number of equal 
squares over a common centre, with their corners all equi-distant 
from one another, in a circle whose radii are the semi-diameters 
of the squares. These projecting comers form the perimeter of 
the building. . The. interiors of both the .shrine and hall are square. 
In the shrine, which is dark, is a linga. In front of the shrine 
door is a large flat door-step beautifully carved in low relief with 
rosettes, festoons, and small hgurcs. This is perhaps the most 
beautifully designed door-step in any temple in Western India, 
Above the entrance to the little antechamber, immediately in front 
of the shrine, is another piece of fine work, a sculptured architrave 
spanning the two slender pillars on either side of the entrance. 
■It is 01 ^ block about eight feet across and three to four deep. On 
each side, close above the pillars, is carved the conven¬ 
tional graffin-like monster, often called a makara or alligator. 
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with an elaborate florid tail coiling over his back, and great square 
jaws from which issues an ornamental wreath or arch. Under the 
wreath was some figure or group of figures which have been 
broken.® Four carefully finished pillars support the dome of the 
hall which has two entrances one on the south the other on the 
east. Outside of the east door, in continuation of the length of 
the building, a long porch or room of rough material has been 
built over a gigantic bull or nandi who sits facing the shrine. The 
outer face of the walls both of the shrine and of the hall are carri^ 
up from the star-shaped base in vertical projecting corners. The 
horizontal basement mouldings are very deeply cut, and, with 
their strong lights and shadows, surround the building by an 
effective series of light and dark bands. These are slightly broken 
by little ornaments on the face of each angle. Along the top of 
the upper moulding of the basement are little groups of elephants 
and lions fighting or feeding. The facets of the walls, above this 
and up to the eaves, have long slender double pilasters with little 
tops or sikharas. Above each is a group of tiny figures dancing 
or playing instruments. The recesses between the corners have 
also pretty carving. Unlike most Calukyan temples this has no 
cornice except round the porch which is in advance of the south 
doorway. The spire runs direct from the eaves as a truncated cone. 
The step-like appearance disappears, the storeys dwindling into 
mere horizontal mouldings. The doorway on the south is very 
richly carved but has been covered with plaster and paint till the 
carvings are nearly hid. The two pillars in this porch are very 
minutely mounded in an abundance of perpendicular projecting 
and recessed angles. 

Close to the temple of Dodda Basavanna is a little temple of 
Dabgadi or Somesvara. It is very plain, its most marked feature 
being a very deep flat straight-lined cornice which runs round over 
the eaves of the hall or mandiapa. The temple includes 
an open hall or vumdapa, an antechamber, and a shrine. 
The antechamber is separated from the hall by a perforated stone 
screen through which is a doorway. A bull or mneU lies in the 
antechamber and a ling is set in the shrine. 

Outside of the town on the Gadag-Mundargi road is the Totada- 
svami math (monastery) a large modern building of black stone. 
Over the tomb of Totadasvami, the founder of the monastery, is 
a well worked stone lotus. The pillars are hewn in imitation of the 
turned pillars of older times, and the door is carved with a pattern 
in very low relief. A door into a side cloister was brought about 
1870 from Lakkundi about seven miles to the north. The Lak.smi 
on the door has been hewn into a imgo, but elephants remain. The 
head of the Totadasvami math has under him branch monasteriej^ 
in most of the villages of Dambala, all endowed with lands. 

About 100 yards to the west of Dambala is the site of an old 
stone rubble fort with a Jain temple, much out of repair, and 

“In his Chalukhyan Architecture, Mr. H. Cousens states : “ Similar architraves 
elsewhere leave us in no doubt as to what figures occupied this space. They 
were Brahma, Siva and Vishnu, the one or other of the last two being placed 
'n centre according to their dedication of the temple to Siva or Vishnu.” 

x,-A Yf 3—49o 
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a Ganapati temple. The fort itself is now in ruins. The entrance 
gates, bastions and rampart walls, etc., are almost destroyed. 
The few houses and buildings that were found to have been existent 
by a committee in 1842 are all destroyed and there is no trace 
of them now. The area within the fort walls and the ditch round 
the fort have been converted into agricultural land. On a stone 
tablet to the left of the Jain shrine is an inscription, dated 1095. 
At the top of the stone are several emblems. In the centre is the 
figure of a woman, apparently the Buddhist goddess Tara or 
Taradevi who is mentioned in the inscription. She is seated in 
a shrine facing full front, and holds in her left hand an opening 
water-lily, and in her right hantl some other objects. To her right 
are a cow and calf with the sun above them ; and to her left is 
the standing figure of a man with his hands joined and held to 
his face in the act of salutation. In front of his hands is the flower 
of an eight-leaved water-lily, behind him are two lamp-stands with 
burnirg flames, and above him is the moon. The inscription begins 
with a salutation to Buddha and T.ira. It records that on Sunday 
the fifth day of the bright half of Mdgha or Fcbruary-March in 
the nineteenth year (1095) of the reign of the Western Calukya 
king Vikramaditya VI (1076-1127), grants were made to two 
Buddhist monasteries or vihdras at Dambala. One of the 
monasteries is mentioned as built in honour of Buddha, by the 
sixteen settis (head-merchants) of Dambala, and the other as having 
been built in honour of the Buddhist goddess Tara by the merchant 
Samgavayya of Lokkigundi, the modern Lakkundi, about eight miles 
north of Dambaja. The head merchants who built and endowed 
the monasteries are said to be of the Vira Balanja sect, the class 
of merchants or traders who aftenvards became the chief supporters 
of the Lihgayata religion. The inscription mentions Lak^madevi, 
the chief queen, as governing the district called the eighteen 
agrahdras and the city of Dharmapura or Dharmavolal, apparently 
pambaja. 

Besides the inscription noticed above, there are ten more 
epigraphs at Dambaja. Two of them, dated 1098 and 1283 are 
Buddhist recording further donations to the Buddhist establishments. 
A record of 1060, which is the earliest and another of 1289 register 
gifts to the Nagaia Jinalaya founded by the local mercantile 
community. Inscriptions recording grants to Saiva institutions and 
mentioning teachers of the Pasupata school of Saivism are also found 
here. This shows that during the medieval period all the three 
faiths flourished here side by side. 

To the west of the town is tire Dambala tank.* It is said to be 
nearly 400 years old. The dam forming the tank is now 600 ft. 
long and the height in the gorge portion is 42 ft. 3 in. The top 
width of the dam is 6 ft. The storage capacity of the tank is 
96-70 million c. ft. The area commanded by the tank is 3,000 acres 
of which 2,500 are irrigable. 

Devagiri (Haveri T., 14° SO' N, 75° 25' E ; p. 3,860) is a large 
village about 3 miles from Karajgi railway station. It has temples 
of Hanuman, Basavanna and Yellamma. Yellamma’s temple is said 
to have been built by Jakhanacarya. 

•See Chapter .S—Agriculture, “ Irrigation ”. 
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This village has twenty-one inscriptions some of which refer to the 
rule of the Rastrakuta, Later Calukya, Kalacuri and Yadava kings. 
Chiefs O'f Silahara family having their headquarters at Basavuru, 
were administering this area by the period of the 12th century. 

Devihala (SirahatU T., p. 608); On a hill nearby lies a temple 
dedicated to a goddess with eight hands called Holalamma. This is 
Mahisasuramardini, a form of Durga. The image, about six feet in 
height, is handsomely carved having an imposing appearance. 
An inscription of about the 16th century on a pillar registers gifts 
to the deity. A fair is celebrated in honour of the goddess on Magha 
paurnimd. Earthen irots with ashes and bones comprising the relics 
of prehistoric funerary practices were also found on this hill. 

Devihosuru (Havcri T.): Ten inscriptions spread over the times 
of the Rastrakuta, Later Calukya, Yadava, and Vijayanagara riders 
have been found here. This was a prominent seat of the goddess 
Malaja, the consort of Mallari Martanda. Its present name is 
evidently derived from this Devi, i.e., goddess. This goddess is 
now represented by the deity in the Banasaiikari temple. 

Dharawada, or Dharwar, (15° 25' N, 75° 00' E ; ht. 2,580 feet; 
a: 14-0 .sq. miles; p. 66,571) is situated on a beautiful site with 
picturesque surroundings, and is half-hidden by rising grounds. The 
country to the north-east, east and south-east is open for several miles 
and to the west it rises in low hills to the eastern end of the spur 
from the Sahyadris. 

The climate of Dharawada is pleasant, temperate and agreeable 
throughout the year. The air is hottest about the end of March and 
beginning of April and by the end of April thunder showers -occur 
and the heat decreases. 

The minimum and maximum temperatures are 42° and 103° 
respectively. Based on data for the years 1946-51, the mean daily 
maximum temperature is highest (96-7° i in April and the mean 
daily minimum (53-9°) is lowest in December. The average annual 
rainfall is 32-38", and the average number of rainy days in a year 
is 64-7. 

On account of its picturesque surroundings and salubrious climate, 
Dharawada is rightly known as “ Chota Mahabaleswara.” It is 
a centre of social and cultural activities of North Karnataka. It has 
been for many years one of the important educational centres. 
Within its limits there are 31 primary schools, nine high schools, 
six colleges and a Kannada Research Institute. There is a train¬ 
ing centre of the National Extension Service and the Community 
Development Project. It is the district head-quarters of the 
departments of Forest, Irrigation and Agriculture. It is now the 
home of the Kiunataka University which is located on the beautiful 
site of Chota MahabaleWara. It has also a broadcasting station of 
the All-India Radio. 

Dharawada is an important station on the Poona-Bahgalore metre- 
gauge railway and the National Highway of Poonii-Bangalore also 
passes through it. 
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Dharawada town may be divided into four parts as follows ; 
(1) the old fort area, (2) the town proper, (3) the extensions, 
and (4) the suburb.s. 

The original town occupied the ground to the east and south 
of the fort and included the streets called Mahgalawara, 
Sukravara and Kainankatte, and their intermediate cros.s lanes. 
This portion included the loudest part of Dharawada. To this original 
town were added the suburbs of the revenue villages Saidapura, 
Lakamanahahi, Haveripeth, Bag-Talao, Madihala, Gulganjikoppa, 
Malapura, Kamalapura, Narayanapura, Septapura, Attikojla and 
Hosa-Yellapura. All these parts are now included in the town 
proper. 

During the last sixty years, a number of extensions have taken 
place of which the following are important: (1) Gibb-town— 

named after Mr. Gibb, who' was a Collector inMiis area, is popularly 
known as Malamaddi; (2) Rampura; (3) Reddi Colony; 

(4) Sar-aswat Colony; (5) Saptapura; (6) Saidapura area; 

(7) Maratha Colony; (8) Vithalwadi; (9) extensions in Nagarkar’s 
plots; and (10) the Karnataka University area. 

The suburban extensions are:—(1) Sadhanakeri; (2) the exten¬ 
sions beyond the railway lines; and (3) the College of Agriculture. 

The total area of Dhiirawada town including the extensions and 
suburbs, is 14-0 sq. miles. According to the census of 1951, 
Dharawada had a population of 66,571 (male: 34,887—female: 
31684). The town is divided into ten wards. The number of houses 
and population in each ward, according to the census of 1951, is 
given below 


Ward. 

Number of houses. 

Population. 

1 

1,090 

6,606 

II 

1,190 

7,583 

III 

443 

2,889 

IV 

1,032 

6,544 

V 

1,247 

8,956 

VI 

892 

6,137 

VII 

1 003 

7,183 

VIII 

1,330 

9,594 

IX 

1,034 

6,034 

X 

907 

5,045 


Total .. 10,174 

66,571 


According to the municipal register-, the number of properties 
in 1953-54 were 10,353, the rateable value of which was Rs. 14,00,110. 

According to their livelihood, the population was distributed as 
follows : — 


Agricultural Classes- 
Cultivators, cultivating labourers and their 

Males. 

Females, 

dependents 

Non-cultivating owners of land agricultural 

4,253 

3,776 

rent receivers and their dependents 

Nun-Agricultural Classes— 

1,359 

1,339 

Production other than ctiltivation 

5.481 

4,908 

Commerce 

5,313 

4,984 

Transport 

1,948 

1,874 

Other services and miscellaneous sources.. 

16,533 

14,603 

Total .. 

34,887 

31,684 
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The civic affairs of Dharawada town are in tlie hands of the CHAPTER 20. 

Dharawa<,la Municipal Borough. The Dh^awa^a Municipality first pl^^s 

came into existence on 1st January 1856; it was raised to the status of Uhahawaba 

a city municipality on the 1st of April 1883; and on 8th June 1926, Town. 

it became a municipal borough. Municipal Borough. 

Growth. 


The affairs of the Municipal Borough are governed by the Bombay 
Municipal Boroughs Act, 1925.® The total number of councillors 
is 38. All seats are elected; but four are reserved for women and 
one for the Scheduled Castes. 

The distribution of seats, based on population, is as follows 


Ward No. 

Total number 
of seats. 

Seats reserved. 


I 

4 

One for women to rotate 
wards I, II and III. 

in 

II 

4 

• • • * 


III 

2 

.... 


IV 

4 

Om for women to rotate 
wards IV and V. 

in 

V 

.. 5 

One for Scheduled Castes. 


VI 

4 

One for women to rotate 
wards VI and VII. 

in 

VII 

4 


VIII 

5 

One for women to rotate 
wards VIII, IX and X. 

in 

IX .. 

3 



Total 


38 


\t the last elections held on 30th March 1953, the total number 
of voters was 28,336, and 60 -69 per cent, of them voted. 

iTie Standing Committee and the School Board are stahitory 
committees of the Municnpality. The Standing Committee consists 
of 12 members elected by the Municipality and exercises the functions 
allotted to it under tlie Act. 

The School Board also consists of 12 members. 

The principal departments of the Municipal Borough with the 
designations of the officers and their chief functions are given 
below 

Function.'!. 

Up-keep of accuont.s. 
Management of Municipal 
lanas and properties. 
Medicine. 

Sanitation. 

Up-keep and m.anagement 
of the Library. 

Octroi recovery. 

Up-keep of correspon¬ 
dence registers, etc. 
Construction and mainten¬ 
ance of roads, build¬ 
ings, drains, etc. 
Recovery of all rates, 
rents and taxes. 
Management of water 
works. 


Department. 
Accounts . 

City Survey 

Dispensary 

Health Department. 

Library 

Octroi 

Office 


Officer. 

Auditor 

Maintenance Surveyor. 

Medical Officer 
Health Officer 
Librarian 

Octroi Inspector 
Secretary 


Public Works Depart- Civil Engineer 
ment. 


Tax 

Water Works 


Tax Supervisor 
Mechanical Engineer., 


® For powers and functions of Municipal Boroughs see section on ‘‘Local Self- 
Government, ” Chapter 13. 


ConstitutUm. 
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The income of the Dharawiida Municipal Borough for the year 

Places. 

ending 31st March 1953, is given below 


Uhahawada 


Rs. 

Town. 


Municipal 

Borough. 

Municipal rates and taxes 

5,03,413 

Receipts and 
Expenditure, 

Realisation under Special Acts 

Revenue derived from Municipal property and 

2,660 


powers apart from taxation 

38,396 


Grants and contributions 

1,90,114 


Miscellaneous 

41,176 


Extraordinary and debt heads 

2,64,901 


Total 

Opening balance 


10,40,660 

4,97,977 


Grand Total .. 15,38,637 


The following is the schedule of expenditure of 

the 

Dharawada 

Municipal Borough for the year 1952-53 





Rs. 

General Administration 


1,46,963 

Public Safety 

. » 

59,088 

Public Health and convenience 


4,46,407 

Public Instruction, including contributions 

to 


Charitable institutions 

. 4 

2,61,614 

Contributions 

, 4 

1,100 

Miscellaneous 

, , 

32,108 

Extraordinary and debt heads 


2,33,784 

Total 


11,81,064 


The incidence of taxation amounted to Rs. 7-9-0 per head per year 
whereas the incidence of municipal income per head of the popula¬ 
tion was Rs. 11-8-6. 

Education. (A) Primary Education: Compulsory elementary education 

has heen introduced from the year 1942, for both boys and 
girls between the ages of 6 and 11 years, (o) There were 18 Boys’ 
Schools and 13 Girls’ Schools (as on 31st March 1953). The number 
of teachers employed in these schools was 146 (99 male and 
47 female). There were seven approved private primary schools 
in the municipal area attended by 592 boys and 402 girls. The 
number of teachers employed in these private schools was 30 
(11 male and 19 female). The total grant received from Govern¬ 
ment towards Primary Education during the year 1952-53 was 
Rs. 1,07,845, and the total expenditure incurred during the yeai' 
1952-53 was Rs. 2,84,610. 
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(B) Secoiidmij and Technical Education.: The following are the CHAPTER 20. 
High Schools run in the city by private and Government — 

agencies (a) The Vidyiiranya High School, Dharwar ; (b) The Places. 

Karnataka High School, Dharwar; (c) The R. L. S. High School, 

Dharwar; (c/j The Government A. K. Girls’ High School, Dharwar; Municipal Borough. 
(e) The Bassel Mission High School, Dharwar; (/) The Bassel Education. 
Mission High School for Girls, Dharwar ; (g) The K, E. Board’s High 
School Dharwar; (h) The Vanita High School run by Vanita 
Seva Sainaj, Dharwar; and (i) The Anjuman High School. 


No grants are paid by the Municipality to these institutions. The 
municipality does not run any institutions of its own. 

The Municipal Out-patient Dispensary was established in the Medical Imti- 
year 1951 and the Municipality spends about Rs. 18,000 every year tutions. 
and medicine is administered free to all. 

The Municipality pays a grant of Rs. 3,500 to the District Local 
Board, Dharwar, for its Veterinary Dispensary. The Municipality 
also pays a sum of Rs. 10,000 every year as maintenance charges of 
lunatics to the Mental Hospital authorities. The Municipality was 
contributing a sum of Rs. l,5tX) to the Civil Hospital, Dharwar. 

The total length of roads in the present municipal limits of B.oads. 

Dharawada is about 70 miles. Most of the important roads are 
asphalted. The municipal main roads of three miles and six furlongs 
in length were asphalted in 1951 at a cost of Rs. 2,54,000. The 
Poona-Bahgalore National Highway passes through the city from 
the point at Belagiinvi Naka and runs up to Hubli Naka for a Icngtii 
of about two miles. This road, which is asphalted, is IS' wide. 

The station road, 18' in width, starts from the railway station, runs 
in south-easterly direction for about a mile and a furlong and ends 
at the Silver Jubilee Circle. Starting from this Jubilee Cirelc, the 
Karnataka College Road passes westwards through the A. K. Girls’ 

High School and the Training College buildings and ends at 
Saptapura Naka near the Karnataka College gate. This road is 
18' wide and runs a course of 6 furlongs. Another road in the 
opposite direction, 22' wide and asphalted, also starts from the 
Jubilee Circle, passes through the market and runs up to the Gandhi 
Chowk for a distance of four furlongs. This is called the Market 
road. From the Gandhi Chowk starts the Kamanakatte road, 

16' wide, which passes through Kamanakatte and Hosa-Yellapura 
and ends near the old Hubli Naka after a course of almost a mile. 

The Line-Bazar Road, 22' wide, starts from the Station Road near 
the Mamlatdar’s oflBce, passes through Line Bazar, Myadar Oni, and 
Bank Road, and, crossing the Gandhi Chowk, terminates near Heb]i 
Agasi, after a course of a mile. Another road starts from this Hebji 
Agasi and passing through Mahgalawara Peth, via Bhoos Petli, 
terminates at Hosa-Yellapura Road near Bedar Oni. Prom the Vidya 
Vardhaka Sahgha, situated near the Municipal Building, runs 
a road by the side of the Municipal offices, passes through Civil 
Hospital and. Fort and terminates at Maratha Colony near the 
Savadatti Road. And the Savadatti Road starts from the Poona- 
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Baiigalore main road near the Office of tlie District Superintendent 
of Police, passes through the Koppadkere and Maratha Colony and 
terminates at Savaclatti Naka. 


Till about 50 years ago, Dliarawada Town received its supply of 
water from five or six reservoirs : (1) Hirckcri, on the south of 
the town near Hosa-Yellapnra, (2) Koppadkere, on the north-west 
of the town between the revenue villages Malapura and 
Gulganjikop, (3) Halkeri, situated between the fort and the town, 
(4) Piirmanakatti reservoir, on the west of the Dharawada- 
Amminabhavi Road, (5) A rc^servoir to the south-west of the town 
built in 1880 by the Municipality from a Government loan of 
Rs. 3,600. 

At present, the main water supply is from the Kelgeri tank, 
which is situated about two miles to the west of the city. This 
supply scheme was .sponsored in 1908 by Sir M. Visveswarayya, 
who was then Sanitary Engineer to the Government of Bombay, 
and the scheme was completed in the year 1911 at a c-ost of 
Rs. 4,75,741. The old boilers were replaced by Diesel engines in 
1941 at a cost of Rs. 80,000. 

The catchment area of the Kelgeri tank is 6-36 sq. miles and 
a considerable portion of it lies in the paddy-growing tract. The 
capacity of the tank is 64-5 million cubic feet up to the top of 
the waste weir and if needles are added to arrest the post-monsoon 
flow, it gets increased to 88‘5 million cubic feet. The water from 
the Kelgeri tank is pumped out unliltercd into the reservoir which 
is built in the Collector’s compound. The capacity of the reservoir 
is 6,43,500 gallons. The daily supply of water is 0-5 million 
cubic feet and works out at hardly 8 gallons per capita for the 
population of 66,571 (1951 census). 

The Madihrda and Hosa-Ycllapura parts of the town are supplied 
with water by separate pumping arrangement. The Majamaddi 
area, wliich is on a higher level, is supplied by booster pumps fixed 
to the main supply. 

This water supply is supplemented by a large number of wells 
that exist in the city. 

A combined scheme of water supply for Hubbajli and Dharwada 
known as the Neerasagara Scheme was i^roposed and submitted 
to the Government of Bombay in September 1943. The scheme 
has been divided into two stages ; first stage of 1955 and the second 
stage of 1975. The Government sanctioned the first stage of the 
scheme in March 1948, at an estimated cost of Rs. 1,41,00,000. 

The source of supply is the Bedti Nala, which, at a point about 
12 miles south of Dhmawada, passes through a suitable gorge between 
the villages of Jammihala and Gainbyapura where a bund is to be 
thrown. 

The total catchment area of the Neerasagara lake is 69 sq. miles 
and lies in 30-40 inches annual rain-fall zone. Some portion of the 
catchment lies under paddy cultivation. The lake is dc.sigaed .to 
store 925 million cubic feet above the lowest draw off level below 
which a margin of 86 million cubic feet is provided for silting. 
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As designed, the dam of the reservoir is to have a height of CHAPTER 20, 
80 feet above the nalla bed, a maximum base width of 510 feet, — 

a top width of 20 feet, and a length of 4,600 feet, The depth of water 
above the lowest draw off supply is to be 32 feet. The area of water 
spread at full tank level is expected to be 1 • 7 sq. miles and at high Municipal Borough, 
flood level 2 sq. miles. A quantity of 30 million cubic feet of earth Water Supply. 
work will be utilised for the embankment. A waste weir, 800 feet 
long, is to be located on the right flank of the dam where suitable 
hard foundations are available. The waste weir built in stone 
masonry will pass 6 feet depth of water. Conceivable catastrophic 
flood discharge to be allowed is 50,000 cusecs. 


The water supply outlet tower is to be provided with 3 outlets 
at different levels for drawing off water nearest to the surface. The 
lowest draw off level is to be at 1,906 feet above M.S.L. 


From the water supply tower, water is to be taken into a sump 
by a 30" Hume Steel-cast Iron Gravity Main 3/4th of a mile long. 
This pipe line will be capable of delivering water for the 2nd stage. 


Two pumps each capable of discharging 2 lakhs gallons per hour 
against a lift of 483 feet and directly coupled to Diesel engines, 
each of 840 H.P., are to be installed. By working one set at a time 
for 20 hours a day, 4 million gallons are to be pumped. This 
pumping machinery is to be housed in Raw Water Pumping Station 
at Dhumawada wnercin requisite space for installing additional 
machinery for the second stage is to be reserved. 

Hume Steel Raw Water Pumping Main (27") from Dhumawada 
to Kanvihonnapura is to be about 4 miles long. The Raw Water 
Pumping Main will be capable of delivering water for the second 
stage requirements. 

For the location of purification works, a suitable place at 
an elevation between 2,300 and 2,280 above M.S.L, near Dharawada- 
Kalghatagi Road has been selected. 

There will be a Chemical House to be built now (1954) for the 
2nd stage requirements. Raw water is to be made to discharge in 
a fountain and cascade for aeration. Iron present in water will 
turn into iron oxide and will precipitate. Sulphate of alumina, 
solution of strength varying according to the turbidity of lake water, 
is to be administered at the cascade for ensuring thorough mixing. 

There will be a flocculator, in which water will be churned to 
hasten formation of fioc. From the flocculator, churned water is to 
enter a clarifier having about 4 hours’ detention period. This 
detention will allow the fioc of suspended matter to settle at the 
bottom of the clarifier and top water is to be admitted over filters. 
The settled water is to pass througli graded sand arranged In 
suitable layers in tlie filter beds and is to be finally collected in the 
pure water sump. The filtered water emerging through this process 
will be first class and crystal clear. 

Before leaving the pure water sump either for Dharawada or for 
Hubbalh, water is to be sterilized by chloromine process to counteract 
against contamination either in the delivery mains or in the municipal 
reservoirs. 
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As Dhaiiiwada is higher than Kanvihonnapura, the filtered water is 
to be again x’uinped. Two pumps each capable of delivering 
60,000 gallons per hour against a lift of 326 feet and coupled to diesel 
engines each of 204 H.F. are to be. insialled in Pure Water Pumping 
Station. By working one set at a time for 20 hours a day, 

1- 2 million gallons are to be x^muptd. 

From Kanvihonnaxuira to Service Reservoir at Dharawada an 18 inch 
Hume Steel C. I. Pumping Main aggregating to about 5-7 miles 
is nearing completion. The joil^e line will be cax^able of delivering 

2- 4 million gallons in the second stage. 

A suitable point at c-lcvation 2,500 above M.S.I.. in Siiraswat 
Colony and commanding the whole city with adequate pressures 
is .selected for a Service Reservoir of 7-2 lac gallons capacity. This 
Reservoir is so high as to command the Karnataka University site 
on Chofa Mahabajeswara. 

When tlie scheme is completed, the daily per capita supply of 
water will be restricted to 20 gallons on grounds of sanitation. 
When the underground drainage is introduced the per capita supx)ly 
will be increased to 30 gallons. 

The Dharawada Municipality will pay annas 15 in the 1st stage 
and annas 11 in the 2nd stage per 1,000 gallons of filtered water 
delivered at a point in Imlk, on the basis of interest on the capital, 
depreciation and maintenanc.'e charges incurred by Government. 

The Municipality has constructed surface drains. However, 
a comprehensive underground drainage scheme for the whole town 
costing Rs. 11 lakhs is under the scrutiny of the Government for 
the purpose of sanction. 

There arc no gardens worth the name in the town. Only 

two small gardens are maintained by the municipality, viz., the 
ilzad Park, formerly known as tldward Park, which is situated 
opirositc Mitra Samaj Club, and the park by the side of the 

Municix>al Building. 

The total income from the markets and slaughter-house during 
the year 1953-54 was Rs. 24,302-4-0. The Municipality maintains 
a number of markets, all situated in the centre of the town. 

The Grain and Grocery Market consists of 6 lines of shops. 
They are called (i) Big shox) line, (ii) Coconut line, (hi) Nekar 

line, (iv) Grain shop line, (v) Bagwan lino, and (vi) Baligar line. 

The total number of shops in Ibis area is 138. The old market of 
Dharawada was in the locality known as Mahga|awara Pyati-Orii and 
Javaji-Oni. 'I'he old Mountford Market near the grain and grocery’ 
market was re-named as Nehru Market in 1921 and consists of 
62 shops. 

Near the Subhas Chowk, there is a line of markets with 15 shops. 
Some of tliem w'erc burnt recently in a fire (1954). 

The mutton, beef and fish market was constructed in 1946 at a cost 
of Rs. 45,000 and is located near the .Savadatti Motor stand. It 

contains 56 shops. 

A new vegetable market was constructed in 1951 at a cost of 
Rs. 25,000. It is located near the main market and has 106 stalls. 
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It is contemplated to build a vegetable market in Malamaddi CHAPTER 20. 

Places. 

There is a slaughter-house located near old Hubballi Naka. The Town. 
.Municipality has already acquired one acre of land to construct Municipal Borough, 
a new slaughter-house on Hebli road. Slaughter-house. 


There are 17 burial places and 2 cremation grounds in the Disposal of the 
Municipal area. They are located in the revenue villages of Hosa- Dead. 
yellapur, Dharwar, Saptapura and Lakarnanahalli. Outside the 
Municipal limits, there are nine burial grounds located in the revenue 
villages of Dod<ilanayakanakoppa, Gulganjikoppa, Kamalapura and 
Miilapura. 

The antiquity of Dharawada has been traced back to the 12th History, 
century A.D. An inscription found in the debris near the Durga 
temple in the Dharawada fort belongs to the Calukya King 
Vikramaditya VI and is dated in Calukya Vikrama year 42 i.e. 

A.D. 1117, This record states that Dlulrawada was included in 
Kundiir 500 division (district) and was being administered by 
Bhaskaradeva who made a gift of certain taxes and tolls for 
worship and offerings in the temple of Dharmesvaradeva on the 
day of the Uttarayana-Sahkranti. Two inscriptions found at 
Narendra (about 5 miles from Dharwar) belonging to the time 
of the same King Vikramaditya also mention the name Dharawada 
as included in the Kundur-500 division. Kundur is the ancient 
name of modern Narendra. Dharawada is also mentioned in the 
inscriptions at Hombala and other places of about the same period. 

Thus, the existence of Dharawada goes back to the times earlier than 
the 12th century. 

The local belief is that the Dharawada fort was built in 1403 and 
called after its builder Darrav*, an officer of the Vijayanagara king 
Ram Raja.f In 1573 the fifth Bijapura king Ali Adil Shah 
(1557-1579) is mentioned as marching on Dharawada, one of the 
strongest forts in the Karnataka. It was then held by an officer 
of the late Ram Raja of Vijayanagara who had assumed practical 
independence. The fort fell after a siege of six months and the 
surrounding country was annexed to Bijapura. 

In 1673 Abdul Karim Khan, the ancestor of the Nawabs of 
Savanur, was appointed governor of the Bijapura district or Sarkdr 
of Bahkapura with sixteen sub-divisions or parganas. The chief 


“It is said that Dhairav meant at first to fortify Navlur two miles south¬ 
east of Dharwar and began the work, traces of which remain. The wide¬ 
spread legend that the founder when hunting startled a hare which turned on 
and killed his dogs is told of Dharwar. It 3eem.s probable that Dharrav, after 
making a beginning at Navlur. found that the neighbouring hills would give 
cover to an enemy and accordingly chose the more open site of Dharwar. 
This tradition, however, has to be diseounted in view of the epigraphical 
evidence rated above. 

iThis date is probably correct as it has been handed down according to four 
different chronological systems, Shak 1325 Subhanu Samvatsar, Sursan Arab 
Miya Mumani 804, Tijri 806 and Fasli 813. The name of the king appears 
to be wrong as the Vijaynagar king in 1403 was Harihara II. The only Ram 
in the Vijaynagar list is the regent of the eleventh chief Sadashiv (1542- 
1573), who usurped the throne from 1542 to 1565. Caldwell’s Tinnevelly, 46. 
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of these sub-divisions were Nasiatiibad (Dharawada) and Gadaga. In 
1674 Sivaji fortified Naragunda, thirty miles north-east of Dharawada 
and took Dharawada. In 1685 Sultan Muazzim, Aurangzeb's son 
marched, in the name of the Delhi emperor, to regain the 
south-west parts of the Bijapura kingdom which Sivaji had over¬ 
run. He took Hubballi and Dharawada, a place of respectability and 
strength, and placed garrisons in them. During the sixty-eight years 
of Moghal supremacy, from 1685 to 1753, Dharawada was held by 
four commandants sent from Delhi, and acting under the orders 
of the Moghal Governor at Bijapura.* The la.st commandant 
surrendered Dharawada in 1753 to the third Peswa Balaji Bajirao 
(1740-1761), who presented the commandant with Rs. 40,000 as 
arrears of pay due to the garrison. In 1764, as the Nawab of 
Savanur refused to separate from the Marathas, Haidar marched 
to Savanur and reduced the Nawab to submission, while his general 
Fazl Ullah Khan took Dharawada and overran the country as far north 
as the Krsna. On the approach of Madhavarao PeWa’s (1761-1772) 
army of 30,000 horse and as many foot, Fazl Ullah had to fall back 
on Haidar’s army leaving a strong garrison at Dharawada. After 
Haidar’s defeat at Annavatti in Mysore twenty-five miles south of 
Bahkapura, Madhavarao laid siene to Dhmawada which capitulated 
after a breach had been made. In 1776 Haidar left a chosen body of 
troops in Bahkapura to watch and, as far as possible, prevent supplies 
passing to the Dharawa(ila garrison which had not been reduced. In 
1778 Haidar took Dharawada after- a protracted siege. In 1784, Tipu, 
then in the height of his glory, compelled the Marathas to cede 
Dharawada with other forts and districts, he agreeing to pay a tribute 
for them. In 1788, Dharawada was besieged and taken by the 
Marathas. In a Maratha revenue statement prepared about 1789 
Dharawada (Nasratabad) appears as a pargana (sub-division) of the 
Bankapura sarkar with a yearly revenue of Rs. 1,20,130. 


As part of the joint attack of the Marathas and English on Tipu 
of Mysore during the third Mysore war, the fort was beseiged by 
a joint force of the Marathas and English between September 1790 
and April 1791, and in the end, the defendants offered to capitulate, 
and on 7th April the fort was handed over. 


In October 1800, Colonel Wellesley, afterwards Duke of Wellington, 
expressed his opinion that Dharawada could be taken by a coup-de- 
main, and he drew up a plan of attack on the south-west side. Some 
officers of Colonel Wellesley’s army rode to Dharawada, and one party 
was received in the fort by Bapuji Sindia, the commandant. Another 


“The first Moghal commandant of Dharwar was Mirza Saifulla valad 
Muhammad Murda from 168,5 to 1699, the second commandant was Alaf Khan 
Kallandukhan from 1700 to 1718, the third was Muhammad Nasrullakhan from 
1719 to 1733, and the fourth was a Hindu Prithvising son of Bhagirathsing 
from 1734 to 1753. During the rule of the second and third commandants the 
peace of the district was twice disturbed once by the Nawab of Savanur, and 
once by a rising of desah and pdligdrs. In both cases the insurgents proved too 
strong for the Government and had to be bought off.—Rao Bahadur Tirmalrav, 
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day Colonel Wellesley rode near the fort and examined it.* The 
commandant remonstrated, and at the Peswas request Colonel 
Palmar, the British Resident at Poona, wrote to Colonel 
Wellesley for an explanation. In 1803 the same commandant 
invited Colonel Wellesley to an entertainment in the fort and to his 
surprise the invitation was accepted. Bapuji afterwards expressed 
iisconishment that he had allowed Colonel Wellesley to leave the 
fort, adding “ Am I not a Maratha ? ” In 1814 Bapuji Sindia came 
to pay his respects to BajirW, who was then on his way to the 
Madras Karnataka. Ho was told to give up the fort to Trimhakji 
Denglia- Bapuji answered “If your Highness will send a gentleman 
to relieve me in the command, or if you will send my clerk in your 
own name, I will deliver the keys to him, but I will never give 
over the fort to such a person as Trimbaikji Denglia.” For this 
speech as soon as he left the Peswa’s tent Bapuji was seized, bound 
and tortured by Trimbakji until a promise of surrender was extorted. 
Bapuji gave the keys to his clerk, a Brahman on whom he could 
rely, and the clerk, accompanied by a body of troops, started for 
Dharawada. As they drew near the fort the clerk asked leave to go 
in advance. As soon as he entered the fort he closed all the gates 
and opened such a fire that Trimbakji and his men were forc^ to 
retire. The faithful clerk did not surrender until an order was 
obtained from his imprisoned master through the interposition of 
Bapu Gokhale. On the 13th of June 1817 under the treaty of Poona 
the Peswa among other cessions agreed to hand to the British 
Dharwar and Kushgal about fifteen miles south of Dharawada and 
other districts south of the Varada. 

There are several objects of interest in Dharawada. They are 
described below 

(1) All Saints^ Church.—The church is situated on the Dharawada* 
HalvaJ road, about a furlong from the Head Post Office, on 
an extensive site occupying about two acres of land. 

The church was consecrated on 27th October 1888. It is built of 
burnt brick without any outside plaster. The flooring is 
cemented and the sanctuary is of Cliina slabs while the roof has 
corrugated iron sheet above wooden ceiling. 

The church is now under the management of the Diocese of 
Bombay. 

(2) The Basel Mission Chtirch.-This chiireh is located near the 
Basel Mission compound on the Station Road and is one of the oldest 
churches in Dharawad. It was built by the Basel Missionary Society 
in 1844 and was dedicated on 14th December 1845. It is 76 feet 
long, 42 feet broad and 24 feet high and has a tower about 40 feet 
in height. 

(3) The Roman Catholic Church.-This church is situated on the 
College Road near the Jubilee Circle. The date of its construction 
is not known but the front porch, which is a later addition, was built 

•To calm the commantiant’s suspicions Colonel Wellesley gave him to 
understand that if he had wished to know anything about Dharwar, he would 
have referred to his own plan of the place, or would have made inquiry of 
one of the- British officers who had taken Dharwar for the Marathas of whom 
there were seyeral in his camp. lie reminded the commandant that, except 
Dharwar, all the forts in the Maratha territory had passed through hi.s hands 
and tlat after getting hold of them he never kept Uiem a moment but gave 
them over to their owners, as bc-came a faithful a.\\y. -Suppiementani 
Despatches, II 280-281. 
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in 1894 by H. Courpalais. The church is a T-shaped building of 
burnt bricks and the roof has Mangalore tiles over wooden ceiling. 
The flooring is tiled paving. It contains two halls and accommodates 
about 200 persons. The site occupies a land about one aere in extent. 
The St. Joseph School is housed in the compound of the church. The 
management of the church and the school has been recently transferred 
to the Bishop of Belgaum from the Diocese of Poona. 

The Dhdrwdr Gymkhana Club, situated near the Head Post 
Office, was started in January 1886 by Europeans as a recreation 
club. The club is now mostly an officers’ club. The total member¬ 
ship is now 40, out of which 26 are officials, and the rest are citizens 
of the town, mostly pleaders, businessmen and doctors. 

The College of Agriculture is located on the spacious site known 
as Yettinagudda, about two miles from the city on the Dharawa(Ja- 
Belgaum road. The total extent of the area is 1,200 acres out of 
which 800 acres are meant for cultivation. 

The main administrative block is built at a cost of Rs. 6,00,000. 
It is a pakkd 3-storeyed building of burnt brick masonry and Badami 
stone finish. The flooring is of Shahabad stone and in places 
(entrance and staircase) marble is used. It has a circular R. C. C. 
dome, 30 feet in diameter. There are two laboratory buildings and 
two hostels built at a cost of Rs. 9,00,000. There are also re.sidential 
quarters for the members of the staff. 

The Civil Hospital.—The Civil Plospital is located in the Fort 
area near the gates. It is an old type of building constructed in 
1881. The area of the compound of the Civil Hospital is 8 acres 
and 38 gunthas. Tlie hospital originally consisted of (1) the Male 
and Female Wards; (2) the Main block for outpatient) department, 
office, etc.; and (3) Doctors’ quarters. Later were added (1) the 
European Ward in 1910-11; (2) the Nurses’ Quarters in 1929-30, 
subsequently handed over to Government by the Nursing Associa¬ 
tion ; (3) the Maternity Ward built by the Red Cross Society in 1931 
at a cost of Rs. 18,600 and handed over to Government; and 
(4) a well-equipped ouq^atient department built in 1939 at a cost 
of Rs. 14,970 out of the Silver Jubilee Fund. There is prosdsion for 
77 beds in the hospital. 

The Civil Judge’s Court.—The building is situated at the corner 
where the road from Hubbajh joins the Station Road at Dharawada. 
Erected in 1820-21 at a cost of Rs. 35,854, the building has walls of 
burnt brick and lime. The roof is partly chunam terraced and partly 
Belgaum-tied. It is a single-storeyed building and the flooring is 
partly chunam and cement and partly paved. 

The Collector’s Office.—The Collector’s office is one of the oldest 
buildings in Dharawada erected in 1820-21 at a cost of Rs. 22,367. 
The walls are of burnt brick, stone and lime; flooring paved and 
chunam ; and roof Belgaum-tiled. There is a chunam terrace. 

The District Court Building.—The building in which the District 
Judge’s Court is housed is situated behind the Municipal Offices 
on the Dharawada-Hubballi Road. It was purchased in 1861-62 at 
a cost of Rs. 16,456. It is a single-storeyed building with walls 
of burnt brick and lime, Belgaum-tiled roof, and chunam and 
paved floor. 
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Extension Training Centre.—This centre is situated opposite to the 
Police Headquarters, about two miles from the town on the Dharawada 
Belgaum Road. The centre was started by the Government of 
Bombay in October 1952 at Arbhavi in Gokak Taluka of Belgaum 
District and shifted to the present locality in June 1953. The 
object of the Centre is to train the personnel—" Gram Sevaks ” and 
Agricultural Officers—required to man the Community Develop¬ 
ment Projects and the National Extension Service in the Bombay 
Karnatak Region. 
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The Fort.—The Fort, which is now in complete ruins, is said to Port. 
have been built in 1403 A.D. It covers an area of 76 acres with 
an outside diameter of about 800 yards. Originally it had only 
one entrance and later on more gates were constructed. Now 
only two gates remain. From inside the fort, from the Civil Hospital 
way, the first gate-way is built in a line with the inner fort wall. 

It is 12M feet high and IIM feet broad. The areh above and the 
sides are built with granite and iron-stone and mortar. The doors 
are of wood and are 3 inches thick. The second gate from inside 
is 13 feet high and 15/2 feet broad. Its massive wooden doors are 
four inches thick. The upper part and sides of this gate-way are 
built with good cut granite stone with cemented mortar. On the 
top of the gate is a Persian inscription which says 

“When torn by sorrow and ill fortune, call on the famous 
and wonderful Ali. Thtough the faVour of Ali and the 
might of Muhmad, you are sure to find instant relief.” 

Between the two gates there is a small temple of Hanuman, with 
a well by its side. There is a tradition that the two wives of Bapu 
Gokhale committed Sati here. 

The Jail and Borstal School.—The buildings are situated behind jail and Borstal 
the Mental Hospital on the Belgaum Road and were erected in School 
1853-54, at a cost of Rs. 27,294. The walls are of burnt brick 
and lime; floor paved and murram ; and the roof Belgaum-tiled. 


The Karnataka College.—The Karnataka College, which is run Karnataka College. 
by the Government, is situated on a high level-ground a few yards 
from the Collector’s Office. The buildings were constructed in 
1889 by the old M. S. M. Railway, and used as their offices. They 
were purchased by Government for the College in 1920-21 at 
a cost of Rs. 3,26,956. The plinth area of the main building is 
23,070 sq. feet. It is built of burnt brick and stone in lime and 
roofed with Mangalore tiles. The flooring is paved with Italian 
tiles and Yeraguntla slabs. It is a T-shaped building with a tower- 
clock and a porbeo in front and has stone-arches in the verandahs. 

The site of the college measures 6 acres and 29 gunthas and there 
are many residential quarters, students’ hostels, and other 
buildings. Near the main gate of the College stands the huge 
Physics Building. It is built of burnt brick masonry in hme 
mortar with a flat R.C.C. roof. It is a 3-storeyed building, the cost 
of which is Rs. 4,50,000 approximately. 

1,-4 Vf a—50 
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The Karndtaka Vidyd Vardhaka Sangha.—This is located in 
a central place near the Municipal offices. The Sangha was 
established in 1890 for fostering Karnataka culture. The present 
building was constructed at a cost of Rs. 24,000, towards which 
the Government of Mysore gave a donation of Rs. 6,000 and hence 
it is named as “ Camaraja Mandir ” perpetuating the name of the 
late Maharajah of Mysore. 

The building is of Badami stones and burnt brick in lime masonry. 
The area of the building is 3,010 sq, feet. It has got open 
verandah on two sides, i.e., east and west of the building, with 
Badami stone pillars. Part of the building has a second storey 
covered with roofing of Mangalore tiles and the remaining part 
is a terraced one supported by mild steel girders and cement 
concrete flooring. A part of the ground-floor has Yeraguntla stone 
paving, the other part being cement concrete flooring. The 
ground-floor measures 61' X 39', while the first floor measures 
38' X 16'. The first floor houses the Regional Library. 

The Karnataka Education Board’s College.—This college, the 
management of which has recently been taken over by the Janata 
Siksana Samiti, was started in 1944, and is situated on a small 
hillock called Mailaralihga Gu^da on the Dharawda-Hubballi Road. 
It has a land 30 acres in extent valued at Rs. 2,50,000. The 
present buildings on the site, including a hostel accommodating 
50 students, are valued at Rs. 1,60,000. The college is provided 
with modern amenities of electric lights, telephone, post office 
and healthy water supply from a bore well. 

The Lmgdyata Town Hall.—This building, which is situated to 
the left side of the municipal building, was constructed in 1913 at 
a cost of Rs. 70,000. It is built of Mugad and Badami stones. It 
has a portico in front and an arch at the back built of Badami stone. 
There is a parapet of Badami stone round the building. The four 
corners have four rooms on the second storey. The building is 
100 feet long, and 60 feet wide. The hall is a spacious one, 
measures 76' X 40' and has two wings, 9' each. There are seven 
arches on each side built of burnt lime. The hall has a gallery 
4' wide. The flooring is of Yerguntla slabs and the roof has wooden 
ceiling and Mangalore tiles. 

The Mental Hospital.—This building which is located at the 
north-west end of the city on the Belgaum road was erected in 
1845-46 and occupies a site 14 acres and 9 gunthas in extent. The 
building is of burnt brick and lime, flooring being of cement, and 
paving and roof of Mangalore tiles. 

Mosques.—The Jumma Masjid in Mahgalawara Peth was 
built in about 1686 by one of the Adilshahi kings. It has a dome 
and possesses architectural designs. The Khatib who' conducts 
prayers has been awarded lands for his servicesi 


Mosques. 
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ITie Majapura Masjid was built about 200 years ago in 
Majapura lane. The Mulla who conducts prayers enjoys some 
lands. The Masjid has four tall minarets with artistic designs. 

The Bara Imam Masjid was built about 100 years ago. The 
street in which it is located is named after the masjid. It is of the 
same type as Malapura Masjid. Adjoining this masjid is a makan 
called Hatel Patcha where panjds are kept. These panjds are supposed 
to have been brought from Bidar during the Adilshahi period. 

The Madani Masjid, situated behind the city Police station 
near the market, is about 100 years old. About 30 years ago major 
repairs were carried out, and it is also of the same tj^e as the other 
mosques described above. 

The Soudagar Masjid is situated in Line Bazar and it is reported 
that it was built about 100 years back by Soudagars {i.e., Arab 
merchants). It has four tall minarets. 

Besides these old ones there are 7 other mosques built during the 
last 30 years or so. 

Municipal Office Buildings.—Tho main building which houses 
the Municipal Offices is an imposing structure situated in the 
heart of the city. It is a three-storeyed structure, the third storey 
consisting of four rooms at the four corners of the building. The 
building which covers a plinth area of 6,700 sq. feet is a pucca one 
built of burnt brick in lime masonry. The flooring is of Yerguntla 
slabs on the ground floor and R. C. C. on the upper storeys. The 
second storey has a big hall measuring 74 • 6' X 32 • 6' and 
accommodates about 600 people. It is used for meetings of the 
Municipality as well as for public functions. This was constructed 
in 1929 at a cost of Rs. 1,25,000. 

Navakalyanamath.—This math which is situated in Bhoospeth, 
was founded in 1935. The main object of the nuith is to propagate 
the principles of Basavesvara, the founder of the Virasaiva sect in 
the 12th century A.D. The math has a property of 24 acres of land, 
two shops, one house, and one garden with farm-house all yielding 
an annual income of Rs. 3,000. 

The Obelisk, which is situated about 60 yards from the Travellers’ 
Bungalow, is of historical importance. It is 28 feet high and was 
built in memory of Mr. Thackeray and Mr. Munro, two officers in 
the civil employ of Government, who lost their lives in the famous 
Kittur rising of 1824, This event is recorded in Persian, Kanna<Ja, 
Sanskrit and English on the four sides of the obeHsk. 

Temples.—Dharawada has a number of large Hindu temples. 
These are dedicated to gods or goddesses, such as Dattatraya, 
Durgadevi, Dyamawa, Hanuman (or Maruti), Laksmi-Narayana, 
Mailaralinga, Narasimha, Pandurahga and Vehkate^a. 

The temple of Dattatraya is located at Mahgalavara pe^h. The 
date of its foundation is not known, but it was reconstructed by 
Kesavrao Sohoni and Shri Gadre in the year 1912, It is an ordinary 
building of brick and mortar. Attached td this is a Sanskrit 
Pathasila. 

Vf 2-50a 
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Two shrines are dedicated to Durgadevi. One of them is in the 
town and tlie other is in the fort. Thei-e is one shrine dedicated to 
Dyamavva. 

Hanuman has a number of temples. Rayar or Vyasraya Hanuman’s 
temple is the oldest temple in Dharawada and is situated near the 
Navalur gate. It is said to be one of the 360 temples which were built 
throughout the Vijayanagara" territory about A.D. 1510, in honour of 
Hanuman. Vyasraya who built the temples was a Madhva pontiff 
who is said to have managed the country for twelve years during the 
minority of a Vijayanagara king. The temple is held in much 
reverence. Mudi Hanuman’s temple is located in a street of the 
same name in Mahga}avara Peth. The Halgeri Maruti temple is also 
situated in Mangalavara Peth on an embankment of the Halgeri 
tank. It was founded about 1735. It is an ordinary structure of 
brick and mortar. The temple receives a grant of Rs. 100 from the 
Jahagirdar of Hebli. The annual fair is held from Chaitra suddha 
tiavami (Ramanavmi) to Purnirnd (March-April). 

The Laksrhi-Narayana temple, located in Javali peth, was built 
by one Shri Srmivas Tippanna Tikare. The structure is an ordinary 
one and is maintained by the Bhavsar K.?atriya Samaj. An annual 
fair takes place during the Navardtra festival (September-October) 
and attracts large crowds to the temple. The god is shown in different 
incarnations (avatars) during these days. 

The Mailarlihga Temple is on the summit of the hill known as 
Mailaragu^da (named after the temple), one mile south of the 
town and about two furlongs to the east of the Dharawada-Hubbajli 
Road. It is not known who built the temple, but it appears to 
have been renovated in recent times. The two front pillars bear 
two Persian inscriptions. The inscrijrtion on the left pillar runs 

In the reign of Muhammad A’dilsha’h king of Bijapur, this 
building, acquired by the favour of God, was converted into 
a mosque by Muhammad Khan Ulla Sar Savaldar of the fort of 
Dha’rwa’r, for the use of all Muhammadans to offer up prayer 
without fear, in the year Rhide Samanin va Allaf, 1081 (that is 
A.D. 1670). 

When the Marathas took Dharawada in 1753, this building was 
turned into a Hindu temple and dedicated to the god Mailara- The 
temple faces east and. from the interior portion, appears to belong 
to the llth-12th century, A.D. The image of Mailara has four 
hands, with trisula (trident) and khadga (sword) in the two right 
hands, and ddvwni (a tiny drum shaped like an hour glass), and 
skull in the two left hands. The horse which is the vehicle of 
Mailara, is carved below the left knee of the deity. The marudapa 
of the temple is supported by 16 pillars and the four round pillars 
in the middle portion bear the characteristic designs of the Later 
Calukyan style. In the central compartment of the ceiling is carved 
a big lotus supported by four corner stones having garland- 
bearers. 


“This date falls in the reign of the famous Krishna Raya (1508-42), the 
ninth king of Vijayanagar, 
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There are two Narasimha temples, one in the town and the other 
at Madihal within a mile of Dharwar. The latter was built by 
one Srinivasarao in 1832. 

Two temples are dedicated to Pandurahga, one in the fort and 
the other in Mahgalavara peth. The first was huilt by the Peswas 
last commandant Bapuji Sinde (A.D. 1800). The second was built 
about the year 1796 by one Ramanna Naik, son of Vehkappa Naik, 
a rich merchant of Dharwar. It received an allowance of 142 gold 
coins from the Peswas and the British Government continued it by 
giving an allowance of Rs. 142-8--0. 

There is a shrine of Ragavendr.i Svami built in 1830 by a Dh5ra- 
wa^a priest. 

There is also a Jain temple in Dharawada, and Liiigayata temples 
of Virbhadra and Ulvi Basappa. 

A small temple of Tripuraliiiga is located near the 262nd mile¬ 
stone where the Dharwar road branches from the Hubballi-Belgaum 
road. It is an old and substantial building of stone and mortar. 

The Travellers Bungaloto is located on the Belgaum Road near 
Thackeray’s tomb. The main building was erected in 1944-45 at 
a cost of Rs. 9,513. The walls are of hurnt brick and lime, the 
roof being Bejgaum-tiled and bamboo matting on teak battens. The 
flooring is paved. 

In the compound of the Travellers’ bungalow is also the Inspection 
Bungalow built in 1928-29 at a cost of Rs. 5,135. The walls are 
of burnt brick and lime masonry. The roof is Mangalore-tiled 
and floor is paved. 

Training College for Men,—The building is situated on the Karnataka 
College Road and at present houses also the Karnataka University 
Library and some post-graduate departments of the University. 
It was constructed in 1914-15 and the record value is Rs. 55,932. 
It is built of burnt brick in lime without any outside plaster. Yet 
the structure has remained without any damage to the bricks. The 
floor is of Yeraguntla paving stone and the roof has Mangalore tiles 
over corrugated iron sheets. There are arches of brick masonry 
in the verandah which is about 10 feet wide. The corners of the 
building have finish of Badami stones. 

In the front portion of the building, there are two towers, 
40 feet high, which add beauty to the whole building. 

This building is said to be the mother of educational institutions 
of Karnataka, for premier institutions like the Karnataka University 
and the Karnataka College started their career in this building. 

Training College for Women.—Started in 1895 as a training class it 
was known as Female Normal School for sometime. It was 
shifted to the present site in 1908. It is situated on a small hillock 
in the centre of the city. To the west, north and south, there run 
public roads and behind the compound on the east is the place 
reserved for the Town Police quarters. 
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In the compound are housed the college, the practising school, 
the hostel, the boarding houses and quarters for the Lady 
Superintendent. There are also playgrounds for the pupils in the 
eompound. This college is the only Government Kannat^a Basic 
Training College for Women in the Bombay State. 


University Buildings.—The site of the Karnataka University 
is known as Chota Mahabajeswara ” and is located about tluee miles 
to the west of the city and covers an area of over 283 acres. The 
Administrative building which houses the offices of the University 
was commenced in March 1952, and was completed in August 19S3. 
The foundation stone w;is laid by Dr. Rajendra Prasad, President 
of the Indian Republic on 30th March, 1951, and the buildings were 
declared open by Dr. S. Radhakrishnan, Vice-President of the Indian 
Republic, on 26th October, 1953. 

The Administrative building is a two-storeyed building, built in 
cement with R.C.C. roofing, columns and canopy. It has a verandah 
10' broad on both the sides with a canopy both on the 
front and on the rear side. On the top of the first floor, there are 
open terraces on cither side. 'I’he building has polished Shahabad 
steno paved with China mosaic. Tlie floor area of the ground floor 
is 11,232 sq. feet. A water-tank constructed on the top of the 
building has a capacity of 3,000 gallons. The cost of the building 
is Rs. 2,60,000 approximately. 

To the left side of the Administrative building, the construction 
of the Printing Press building is nearing completion. To the right 
side are legated the residential cjuarters. On the back side is 
constructed a well from which water is pumped up by means of 
a dynamo to the tank on the top of the building from where water 
is supplied to all the buildings. 

Gadaga (15° 25' N, 75° 35' K, p. 65,509) is the headquarters of 
the taluka of the same name in the Dhiirawa^a district. 

'This was an eminent town from olden times- It is mentioned 
variously as Kratuka, Kratupura, Kardugu, Galadugu, Gadugu, 
and described as a Mahagrahdra (i.c. great-agrahara), founded by 
Janamejaya. It was a renowned seat of learning whose management 
rested in the hands of seventy-two Mahdjans. There are 34 inscrip¬ 
tions in all and they are found mostly in the temples of Trikntesvara 
and Viranarayana.® A few of these epigraphs appear to have 
been brought over from Betageri and Lakkuneji. These records 
represent the Raspakuta, Later Calukya, Kalacuri, Yadava, Hoysaja 
and Vijayanagara dynasties. The earliest inscription is of the reign 


“According to a local manuscript account of Sravan Bclgola in Mysore, the 
VIranarayana temple is one of the five Narayana temples built about 1117 by 
the fourth Hoysala king Vinsuvardhana (1117-1137), on his conversion to the 
Ramanuja faith. (Indian Antiquary, II, 131.) 
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of Rastrakuta India III, dated 918. In the contest for supremacy 
that ensued with the decline of the Later Galukyas, Gadaga which 
was a flourishing centre in the Belavola country, was held in turn 
by the rival powers. This is instanced by the inscriptions of 
Calukya Somesvara IV (1185), who repulsed the Kalacuri 
usurpers, Yadava Bhillana (1191) and Hoysaja Vira-Ballala II 
(1192). 
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A copper-plate charter of Harihara II of Vijayanagara, dated 
1379, registers the grant of twenty-two villages in the Gadagu- 
desa to the gods Trikutesvara and Viranarayana. Gadagu-desa 
or the tract of Gadag at this period comprised sixty-six villages in 
Toragallu-nadu which formed part of Lakkundi-ven^he in the 
territory Pampa-Hastinavati. An inscription of Krsnadevaraya 
dated 1519 is found in the Viran^ayana temple which also 
contains another of liis successor Acyutaraya. The latter, dated 
1539, records his gift of Anandanidhi, adding that the god 
Viranarayana had conferred his boon on the poet Kumara Vyasa. 
This is the earliest epigraphical reference to the famous author of 
the Kannada Bhdrata, whose date can thus be fixed with a measure 
of certainty. 

About 1673, Gadaga appears with Nasaratabad or Dharwar as 
one of the chief districts in the Bahkapura district or Sirkdr, which 
was then under the governorship of Abdul Kasim Khan under 
Bijapura. On the capture of Pamba}a fort on the 26th of July 
1799, Golonel Wellesley marched on the 27th to Gadaga, but found 
it evacuated by Dhunijia’s men. Colonel Wellesley gave over 
charge of both the Dambala and Gadaga forts to the Pesva’s 
commandant, whom Dhuhdia had confined in chains at Gadaga. In 
the last Maratha war General Munro invested Gadaga on the 5th 
of January 1818. It surrendered on the 6th. 

Gadaga is about 50 miles to the east of Dharawada and is on the 
metre-gauge section of the Southern Railway between Hubbajli and 
Sholapur. A railway line from Gadaga goes to Bellary. 

During the last few years, the town has extended on all sides, 
especially towards the east, north and south. The place is usually 
called Gadag-Betageri, because Betageri is just about a mile to 
the east of Gadag separated from it by the Hubli-Bellary railway 
line. Both these places are under the administration of a single 
municipality known as Gadaga-Betageri Municipal Borough. Gadaga 
is an important centre of cotton trade in Bombay State, providing 
a good market for the cotton grown in the Gadaga and Rona talukas 
and the Mundargi and Naragunda petas and a part of the 
Navalagunda taluka. There are 15 cotton ginning and 11 cottoii 
pressing factories at Gadaga. Gadaga is also known for its trade in 
groundnut and safflower. Betageri is known for its hand-loom 
industry. 
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According to ths census of 1951, the population of Gadaga was 
65,509 (male 33,725; female 31,784). According to livelihood, the 
population was distributed as follows ; — 


Agricultural Classes— 

Cultivator.s, cultivating labourers and their 

Male. 

Female. 

dependants 

Non-cultivating owners of land, agricultural 

3,381 

3,503 

rent-receivers and their dependants 

474 

582 

Non-agricultural Classes (i.e., persons including 
principal means of livelihood from) — 

dependants who 

derive their 

Production other than cultivation 

11,733 

10,684 

Commerce 

8,187 

7,624 

Transport 

2,524 

2,295 

Other services and miscellaneous sources - . 

7,426 

7,096 

Total 

33,725 

31,784 


The number of houses and population in each municipal ward is 
given below 



Houses. 

Persons. 

Ward I 

1,325 

7,348 

Ward II 

1,310 

7,513 

Ward III 

1,315 

6,898 

Ward IV 

1,880 

9,604 

Ward V 

1,149 

6,199 

Ward VI 

1,722 

1,737 

Ward VII 

1,098 

0,081 

Ward VIII 

1,061 

5,982 

Ward IX {X, XI) 

1,240 

6,838 

Total .. 

12,100 

65,509 


The Gadaga Municipality was established in 1859, and began to 
function from the 1st of June 1859. At the beginning there were 
two separate bodies, one for Gadaga and the other for Bejigeri. 
Gadaga and Betigeri were two revenue units situated at close 
proximity. After three years, they were amalgamated into one body. 
Gadag-Betigeri was scheduled a municipal borough in the Bombay 
Municipal Boroughs Act, 1925*. 

The present constitution of the Municipality was sanctioned by 
Government in 1951. The Municipal area is divided into 11 wards 
and the number of cotincillors is 36. All are elected and 4 seats 
for women and 2 seats for the Scheduled Castes and the Scheduled 
Tribes are reserved. This reservation is for 10 years from the date 
of the commencement of the Constitution of India (i.e., 1950) 
under the provisions of the Municipal Boroughs Act. The elections 
are held on the basis of adult franchise. 

The Chief Officer, the Health Officer, and the Engineer are 
statutory officers. At present only the Chief Officer has been 
appointed. 

•For powers and functions of Municipal Boroughs, see section on “ Local 
Self-Government” in Chapter 13. 
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The principal departments with the designations of the heads are 
as follows 


Department. 

OiEce 

Public Works Department 
Sanitary Department 
Tax Collection Department 
Octroi Department 

Shops and Establishments Department. 
Food Inspection 
Audit Department 


Head. 

Head Clerk. 

Overseer. 

Sanitary Inspectors (3). 
Tax Superintendent. 
Octroi Head Inspector. 
Inspector. 

Inspector. 

Municipal Auditor. 
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The following schedule shows the income of the Gadaga-Betigeri 
Municipal Borough for the year 1952-53 


Receipts and 
Expenditure. 


Rates and Taxes— 


Rs. 

Octroi 


5,04,143 

Tax on buses and lands 


1,55,338 

Tax on animals and vehicles 


14,528 

Toll 


21,460 

General Sanitary Cess 


66,328 

Lighting Tax 


22,230 

Special Sanitary Cess 


11,695 

Theatre Tax 


7,577 

Hotel Tax 

Revenue derived from Municipal property and powers 

10,937 

apart from taxation 


1,61,066 

Grants and contributions 

.. 

2,16,111 

Revenue from Local Funds 


3,121 

Miscellaneous 

Total 

6,028 

12,03,573 


Extraordinary and Debt 


56,265 


Total Income .. 12,99,838 


The following schedule shows the expenditure of the Gadaga- 
Betigeri Municipal Borough for the year 1952-53 


Rs. 

26,575 

Collection of Taxes .. .. 90,281 

Refunds 63,035 

Public Safety .. . . 40,508 

Public Health and Convenience . . . . 4,41,339 

Public Instruction .. 3,21,395 

Contributions .. .. 450 

Miscellaneous .. .. 49,281 


Total .. 10,32,864 
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The following taxes are levied by the Municipality 

(1) Octroi on goods imported into the municipal limits. 

(2) Toll on animals and vehicles coming into or passing through 

the municipal limits. 

(3) General property tax on all the houses and buildings situated 

within the municipal area. 

(4) Wheel tax on the vehicles plying within the municipal 

area. 

(5) Special sanitary cess for cleansing the private privies. 

(6) Shop tax on concerns dealing in tobacco and its 

preparations. 

(7) Hotel tax on hotels. 

(8) Theatre tax on cinemas and dramas. 

(A) Primary Education.^A compulsory education scheme 
sanctioned by Government for the municipal area from the 1st of 
March 1952, is expected to bring all areas in the town under 
compulsory primary education by the end of March 1955. As on 
31st March 1952, there were 28 municipal primary schools in the 
town (19 for boys and 9 for girls) with 5,988 pupils (4,058 boys and 
1,930 girls). The number of teachers in municipal schools was 158, 
of whom 53 were women, In addition there were 12 special 
teachers for drill, drawing, Hindi, sewing, etc. Private aided 
schools numbered 5, with 25 teachers and 850 pupils. 

(B) Secondary Education.—The municipality has been maintain¬ 
ing a high school started in 1885. In 1951-52 the expenditure on this 
school was Rs. 85,410 against which fees received amounted to 
Rs. 49,016 and Government grant Rs. 27,172. 

Medical Institutions.—The municipality maintains three dispen¬ 
saries. One is a municipal general hospital; the second a maternity 
hospital (Danajipa Manvi Maternity Hospital), constructed out of 
a generous donation paid by a prominent citizen of Gadaga; and 
the third an Ayurvedic dispensary started more than 25 years ago. 
In 1951-52, the expenditure on the municipal hospital was about 
Rs. 18,000; on the maternity hospital about Rs. 20,000; and on the 
Ayurvedic hospital about Rs. 10,000. 

The following are the principal roads of the town : — 

(1) Station Road.—This road starting from railway level-cross¬ 
ing near Jubilee Dharmasala runs up to old Pala-Badami road near 
Hanamana Garadi via municipal dispensary, Kuradigi theatre, Tonga 
Kuta and Gadaga CWadi. 

(2) Namjoshi Rood.—This road starts from its junction with Station 
Road near Tonga Kuta and joins the Cotton Market Road near 
HattikaJ Bazar. 

(3) Cotton Market Rood.—Starts from its junction with old 
Pala-Badami road near Police Chowki and runs up to the Agricul¬ 
tural Produce Market Committee building, via Pancara Houd and 
Merchant Hall. 
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(4) Kittur Cenmmtna Rani Road.—This road starts from its 
junction with Pala-Badami road near Karnataka Co-operative 
Central Bank, passes through D. M. Maternity Hospital and 
Lakkundi Pot Naka and ends at Kariyavana Nala. 

(5) Old Fdla-Badami Road,—Starts from the railway level-crossing 
near Civil Court, and runs up to Annigeri Naka, via N C. Mills, 
(.iadahgkuta, Vira Narayana temple, Hanuman Garadi and Police 
Chowki. 

(6) Bazar Road.—This road commences from the Vira Narayana 
temple (front part), passes through Cavadi, Joda Hanamanta 
Devara temple, old taluka ofiice and joins old Pala-Badami road. 

(7) Godagd-Soratur Road.—This road starts from its junction with 
the Station Road near Durga Lodge and ends near Panjarpol, via 
Post Office, Dambala Naka and Nandiveri matha. 

(8) District Bungalow Road.—Starting from its junction with the 
Station Road near the Tonga Kuta, this road joins the new Pala- 
Badami road near Mahalaksmi theatre, after passing through 
District Bungalow. 

(9) Waddargeri Road.—Starts from its junction with Pala-Badami 
road and joins Station Road near Kuradigi Theatre. 

(10) Betigeri-Tengankad Bazar Road starts from its junction 
with old Pala-Badami road near Venkappa BelJary s shop and ends 
at Mailar Devara temple via Virabhadra temple. 

(11) Police Line Road.—This road commences from Ayurvedic 
Dispensary and runs up to Nilkanth Swami Math. 

(12) Betigeri Station Road starts from Mailar Devara temple 
and passes through Betigeri Cavadi and Mullagasi Naka and ends 
at BelJary railway level-crossing near the warehouse. 

The chief source of water supply is from wells. The city has 
about 100 municipal wells scattered throughout the municipal area. 
Besides, a large number of wells has been constructed by house¬ 
owners for private and public use. 

There are two big tanks to the south end of the city. The bigger 
tank is called “ Bhismana Kere ” and is owned by the municipality. 
The other one is known as “ Hasara Kere” (Green tank), and lies 
within the premises of the Devasthan lands and is managed by 
the Devasthan Trust Committee. The two tanks serve the purpose 
of reservoirs which feed the wells of the city with water percolating 
through the sub-soil. 

At present, surface drains exist in the city. A detailed draina.ge 
scheme for the municipal area has been prepared and sanctioned 
by Government- The work already done by the municipality and 
the Public Health Department of the Government is about 
80,000 running feet at a cost of Rs. 4 lakhs. 

(1) Cotton Market.—Gadaga is a big centre of cotton trade and 
the municipality has provided a spacious area for the construction 
of wakhdrs (godowns). There are 48 tmkhdrs, each measuring 
200 feet by 100 feet. The leaseholders have constructed compound 
walls and godowns. This cotton market is one of the best markets 
in this part. 
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(2) Grain Market.—The municipality had provided a fine structure 
consisting of 80 stalls for the purpose. Recently (1951), the structure 
was burnt by an accidental tire. The municipahty has again under¬ 
taken the construction of the market on the very site at a cost of 
about four lakhs of rupees and the work is almost completed. 

(3) Cloth Market.—This market is situated in the heart of the 
city and is a pakkd structure with 40 stalls sufficiently big for whole¬ 
sale and retail business. It was constructed about 30 years back at 
a cost of about Rs, 60,000. 

(4) Mutton Market.—There is a mutton market in the Betigeri area 
constructed by the municipality on modern lines at a cost of about 
Rs. 55,000. 

The municipality does not maintain any regular Fire Brigade 
Service. However, there are two fire fighters to meet any emergency. 

In recent years, there were two serious fire outbreaks in the city. 
In 1950, the Kolikeri Press caught fire and the loss was about 
Rs. 50,000. In 1951, the Municipal Grain Market was devastated 
by fire and the loss incurred was more than a lakh of rupees. 

The slaughter-house is situated to the north of the city and is 
outside the inhabited localities. As the building in which it is now 
located is in a dilapidated state the municipality has proposed to 
construct a new one on modern lines. 

There are two cremation grounds for Hindus and nine burial places. 
One of the cremation grounds, situated to the north of the town, 
is provided with a pakkd structure with stone masonry; the other 
is in the eastern end of the municipal area. Tlrree of the burial 
grounds (situated to the south, east and north of the town) are 
used by Muslims; two (in the west and south) by Lingayats; one 
(in the north) by the shepherd community: one (in the north¬ 
western corner) by the scheduled castes; one (in the east) by 
Christians; and one (in the north) by Hindus, 

In the middle of the village of Betigeri, not far from Gadag 
railway station, is a group of memorial stones, known as mragals or 
virakals, or vira-.sdsadas. It is walled in, and so protected from 
injury. There are fifteen stones, fourteen of which are very large, 
some standing from twelve to thirteen feet out of the ground, with 
a width of about four feet six inches. The tops of most of these 
great slabs are finished off like the topmost ridge-roof member of 
the gopurds of Dravidian temples, only that, instead of a row of 
many water-pot kdUisas, there is but one kalasa. It will be seen 
that many of these have the symbol of the mans trade or caste 
sculptured at the bottom—a plough, a mason’s mallet and block 
of stone and an oil-mill. Some of these are Saiva and others 
Vaisnava, while two have been made objects of worship, the 
sculptures and inscriptions of which have been thickly caked all 
over with many applications of oil- In the sculpture we find several 
different military standards, and it would be interesting if we could 
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assign them to specific leaders or kings. The staff of the standard, 
in one case, carries the effigy of an elephant, and in another a Nandi 
or sacred bull. 

Betageri appears to have thrived by the side of Gadaga as an 
independent centre of political and religious life. One of the 
memorial stones referred to above bears an inscription of Rastra- 
kuta Krsna II, dated 893, which records the death of Kaligalla in 
a defensive fight at Battakere, when Mahgatorana was governing 
the Belavola district. This Battakere which is also mentioned in 
earlier and later epigraphs was the old name of Betageri. It was 
also a well-established agrahdra administered by two hundred 
Mahajarm. 

Temples.—There are three important temples in Gadaga. 

(1) Trikutesvara temple.—The temples of Trikutesvara and 
Saraswati stand close beside each other within the same enclosed 
courtyard, in the southern quarter of the Gadaga town. 

The temple of Trikiifesvara is the principal one and occupies the 
centre. Originally a double temple, it consists of the principal 
shrine facing east with a small closed hall before it, 
together with a larger open hall in front of this. Within the principal 
shrine, upon one §alunkd (the stone within which the lingo is placed 
made to represent the female counterpart of the lingo) are three 
lingas in a line and it is from this fact that the temple takes its name 
of Trikutesvara (Lord of three peaks). The interior of the temple 
is very plain. 

The part between the top of the parapet walls and the beams 
under the cornice on the exterior walls of the large-pillared hall, is 
closed in with richly chased diaper-pattern stone screens. The 
surface is divided into scrolls with little figures within them. The 
profusion of small figures averaging six inches in height is remark¬ 
able. Among the little images in the panels, many of which stand 
almost detached from the walls, are Bhairava, Narasimha, Lak$mi, 
Ganapati, Siva, Visnu, Brahma, Krsna, Mahi^asuramardini, dancing 
figures, musicians, ascetics and elephants. 

The spire is a late addition of briek, mortar and white-wash, and 
the Nandi on the front is also made up of these materials- Succes¬ 
sive coats of white-wash have almost entirely obliterated the fine 
tracery upon the jambs of the doorways. 

(2) Saraswati temple.—On the south side of Trikutesvara stands 
the small temple of Saraswati, facing north. Perhaps of all 
Darawada temples, the little temple of Saraswati takes the first place 
for delicacy and beauty of detail. The richness and grace of some 
of its columns are not surpassed. The whole temple, even to the 
figure of Saraswati in the shrine, has been wrought with immense 
care and elaboration. The building consists of an open hall or 
mandapa and a shrine which has lost its spire. The pillars within 
the temple are most beautiful specimens of Calukyan work. 
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The entrance is between the two front pillars. Fourteen pillars 
round the hall support the eaves and four other pillars standing 
in floor support the central dome. The four pillars at the entrance, 
two on either side and the four supporting the dome are exquisitely 
worked. There are, perhaps, no other pillars throughout the 
whole extent of the' Calukyan handicraft left to us which are equal 
to these for the crowded abundance of minute work which covers 
their surfaces. The ornament consists of repetitions of miniature 
shrines, tiny pilasters, panels containing Liliputian gods, goddesses 
and attendants, rampant lions and a host of other detail.* The 
figures, which fill the little panels, some of which are no more 
than an inch or two in height, are carved in high relief and are 
almost detached from the pillar. They are adorned with necklets, 
bracelets, anklets and a profusion of other jewellery, each bead 
and jewel being fashioned with the most careful and delicate 
touch, f 

The ceiling of the hall rises above the square space between the 
central four pillars. Deep ribs cross each other, and from their 
intersections hang lotus buds as pendants. 

Within the shrine is the image of Saraswati seated cross-legged 
upon a high pedestal or throne. The image is sadly mutilated, 
having her four arms lopped off at the elbows. It is a life-sized 
figure in black-stone, delicately and carefully wrought, She wears 
a fine-textured garment which is seen only from the delicate pattern 
of embroidery traced over it. Her coiffure is an elaborate pile of 
curls and above her curly tresses is a very elaborate head-dress like 
a high crown. About her waist she wears a jewelled band. She 
sits upon a lotus cushion placed upon a high peacock throne. 

(3) Somesmra temple,—This temple is situated in the middle of 
the town. It is a good specimen of a fully developed Calukyan 
temple and is fully decorated. The architects were fond of the 
frequent repetition of detail and indulged in this propensity of theirs 
to its utmost extent. The doorways are richly decorated and over 
the outer eastern doorway is “Gaja-Lakshmi ”.|: The ceiling of the 
south porch is richly wrought in slabs of arabesque with a lotus in 
the centre of each panel. 

(4) The Vira-N dray ana temple.—This temple, which is about 
two miles from the railway station, has a big gopura in the style of the 
Vijayanagara temples. There are sculptures on the walls of the 
gopura. The shrine has the image of Vira-Narayana, It is said 
3iat the famous Kannada poet Kumara Vyasa composed his epic 
Bharata in this temple sitting before the image. The temple 
belongs to 11th or 12th century A. D. 

Gajendragada (15° dCK N, 75° 55' E; Rona T., p. 12,331) 
(Fort of the Lord of Elephants) so called from the strong fort 
on a neighbouring hill, is a large and growing town about 24 miles 
south of Mallapura railway station on the Hub}i-Sholapur metre 
gauge line. 

*H. Cousens, Chalukyan Archttechture, p. 110. 

^Ibid., p. 111. 

%lbid., pp. 112-113. 
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The fort of Gajendragacja was built by Sivaji and contains 
a magazine and two ponds ; and the Uiicigiri fort was built in 1688 
by Daulatrav Ghorpa^e. 

The town has a ruined temple of Virupaksa with an unfinished hall. 
Over the door is a figure of Sarasvati. Outside of the town is a temple 
of Dudga Devi, with a domed roof and round pillars. In a field near 
the burial ground is a temple of Ramalihga, with a hall or maru^apn 
and round pillars. In the weavers’ quarter is a temple of Rama- 
deva containing figures of Rama and Sita, with Ganapati on the 
shrine lintel. The temple is unfinished but is in good order. 
A ruinous temple of Panqurahgadeva contains figures of Pah^uranga 
and Rukhmm with Dvarakabai on the lintel. Near the fort 
three miles north-west of the village on the hill-side is a cavern, 
a noted place of pilgrimage. The cavern with an image of Siva 
is about half-way up the hill at the foot of its precipitous sandstone 
top. It is reached by steps, wide at the foot and narrowing to 
the last gallery. The cavern is a natural opening between two huge 
blocks of granite, and the whole of the flat ledge above, about 
300 feet in height, with precipitous sides, rests on granite which was 
raised from the plain by some upheaval. Near the cavern are 
two tlrths fed by unfailing springs, and two lamp pillars each about 
fifteen feet high. A shrine of Virabhadra has painted plaster figures 
on the lintel and has a small pond in front called Antaragahgi 
(mid-air tlrth) which is supplied with water through the roots of 
a tree 100 feet high on the hill. North of the cavern are two caves, 
separated by walls, and containing two tlrthas, called Yenni Gonda 
and Arsara Gonda." The shrine of Kalkesvara which is held in high 
local repute as a place of pilgrimage, contains a silver-plated Unga 
and a silver-plated lintel. To the left of the lihga is a basin contain¬ 
ing water, called Patalagahgi, and a niche with a figure of Basvanija 
or Nandi. The bull, which is said always to be growing, is 
worshipped by barren women. Many other niches contain lingas 
and Nandis. 

In the temple of Kalakale.svara there are four inscriptions of the 
reigns of Calukya Sdmesvara IV, Yadava Sihghana and Vijayanagara 
Harihara II. These record various grants to the deity. 

Calaganatha (Haveri T., 14® 50' N, 75° 25' E ; p. 494), a small 
village on the left bank of the Tuiigabhadra and about 20 miles 
north-east of Karjagi, is noted for its temple of Galagesvara situated 
at the holy meeting of the Varada and the Tuhgabhadra. It is built 
of black granite and is about 80' X 40' with four pillars supporting 
the roof, and walls covered with mythological figures. The most 
notable feature of this temple is its great heavy pyramidal basement. 
The walls rise from the top of this basement and are not buried 
within it. In order to save the temple being washed away bodily 
by river floods, strong retaining and curtain walls have been built 
upon the river face which preserve the bank and prevent further 
corrosion. There is also a temple of Hanumanta, where there is 
a monumental hero-stone or virgal. 
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There are five inscriptions in this place, the earUes being of the 
10th century. Two records of Vikramaditya VI, dated 1079 and 
1080, mention his younger brother Jayasiinha as the governor of this 
area. 

Ganjigatti (Sigganvi T., 15° 05' N, 75° 20' E ; p. 638) is one mile 
distant from the Gudageri railway station. This village contains 
a great ceiling slab, nearly eight feet square, which, like the central 
ceiling in the great hall of the temple at Kundagola, is carved with 
images of the astadikpdlas. It is in a much better state of 
preservation than that one. It lies against a platform in the open 
air at the village shrine, but is said to have been brought from the 
ruins of a temple at Karjagi. The whole slab, which is a single 
stone, is divided into nine compartments by two cross ribs each way 
which are ornamented with bosses at their intersections, and scroll¬ 
work down the centres of each. The central panel shows Siva in 
his Bhairava or terrible form, dancing upon a prostrate figure, and 
holding up the elephant hide behind Ihm. Below him, that is, 
occupying the eastern compartment when the ceiling was in position, 
is Indra, the guardian of the east, the west is presided over by 
Varuna, the god of the waters, seated upon his makara. On the 
north rides Kubera, the god of riches, upon his horse, while on the 
south is Yama, the god of death and Hades, seated upon his buffalo. 
The north-east, south-east, south-west, and north-west are held, 
respectively, by Isa (Siva) on the bull, Agni, the god of fire on 
the ram, Nirriti, who represents decay or destruction, seated on the 
shoulders of a man, and Vayu, the god of the winds, upon a deer. 
The carving of this slab has been executed with the greatest care, 
and the figures stand out in high relief.* ’ 

Gudageri (15° 05' N, 75° 20' E ; Kundagola peta, p. 4,603) is 
the headquarters of Kundagoja peta, three miles south-west of 
Laksmesvara. It is also a railway station on the Poona-Bahgalore 
line 21 miles from Hiibli. It belonged- to the Mira] Junior State 
before that State was merged into Dharawada district in 1949. It was 
also a municipal town from 1870 to 1953, when the municipality 
was abolished and the management of the civic affairs of the town 
was placed in the hands of a village panchayat. In 1951-52, the 
municipality had an annual income of Rs- 19,500. There is scarcity 
of water in the town, and some of the wells reach a depth of 130 feet. 
There is arrangement for supplying water to the town by means 
of public taps situated in almost all important places. 'There is 
a Government dispensary and also a veterinary dispensary run by 
Government. A high school formerly managed by the Miraj Junior 
State has been handed over to a private society for management. 
There is a public park and a library. There is a temple of Isvara, 
a Kala mafh and an ancient Jain basti. 

There are eight inscriptions in Gudageri and the oldest is of the 
time of Rastrakuta Amoghavarja I. An epigraph of the reign of 
Calukya Somesvara II, dated 1072, mentions his queen Kancaladevi 

•H, Cousens, Chdukyan Architecture, 
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as exercising authority over this region from her headquarters at CHAPTER 20. 
Mulugunda (i.e. Mulgund). Another epigraph of 1076 registers — 

the renewal of an endowment to the Jain temple Anesejjaya-basadi Gtoageri. 
at Purigere (i.e. Laksmesvara). There is also a record of Yadava 
Sihghana bearing the date 1217. 

Cuddaguddapura (or Devaragud^a) (Ranebennur T., 14° 35' N, Guddaguddapuha. 
75° 35' E ; p. 1,571) is a village on the top of a steep hill eight miles 
north of Raijebennur, and three miles from Devaragudda railway 
station. It has a large fair in October, The fair is held in honour 
cf the god Malhari or Siva, the slayer of the Demon Malla. In 
the village is a temple of Mailara or Malhari built of black polished 
stone with a brick spire. The roof is supported on twenty pillars 
four of them round sixteen squares. The outer walls are adorned 
with carved figures. Near the main temple are several smaller 
shrines, two of them of fair size consecrated to the goddesses 
Malasamba and GhrtamM or Tuppada Mallawwa. The local 
story of Malhari is that he became incarnate here as Martand 
Bhairav, and with his fifteen feet long bow killed the demon Malla, 
who infested the neighbourhood. He thereupon won the title of 
Malhari or the Malla-slayer and was enshrined in the temple on 
the hill. Malhari used to go hunting with a pack of hounds. When 
he was enshrined on the Devaragudda hill, the dogs became men 
and served as his ministrants under the names of Vaggayas and 
Goravars, Sixty families of these dog-ministrants live on the hill 
round the temple. The fair begins on the day before Dasara in 
September-October and lasts two days. From 15,000 to 20,000 
people attend from all parts of Dharawada, Belgaum, Bijapura, 

Mysore, Hyderabad and Madras. On the fair days pilgrims pay 
their devotions to the god and feed the poor. Dancing girls dance 
before the god at the nightly lamp-waving drtis. The fair owes its 
chief interest to the Vaggayas who dressed in black woollen jackets 
or Kamblis with quaint head-kerchiefs (rumdls) to the great 
amusement of the people, play the part of dogs in remembrance 
of their life with Malhari, the huntsman. The Vaggayas wear 
cowrie shell necklaces, tie bells and tiger and bear skins round 
their waists, hold in their hands a wooden boWl about eight inches 
square and four inches deep, and try to look as ugly and wild as 
possible. When pilgrims come, the Vaggayas bark most furiously 
at them and hold out their bowls. Each pilgrim pours a little milk 
and clarified butter in the bowl, throws in plantains, sugar and 
other eatables and gives each Vaggaya a pice. Sometimes ripe 
plantains, milk, curds, clarified butter and sugar are mixed together 
and poured into the bowl. The Vaggayas set the bowls on the 
ground, run each to his bowl, begin to bark and howl like dogs, 
quarrel between themselves, lie flat on the ground, and, putting 
their mouths into the bowl, eat like dogs. When they have finished 
eating, the Vaggayas sing a verse in honour of Malhari, loudly 
howl out “ Elakdte Malhari Martand” (Malhari Martanda with his 
army of seven crores) and bless the pilgrims for feeding them.” 

This satisfies the pilgrims that Malhari has been pleased and has 
blessed them through his dog ministrants. At a fixed hour on 
L-A Vf 2-51 
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CHAPTER 20. Dasara Day the great bow of Malhari is brought out and set on 

— the ground before the pilgrims. A ministrant climbs to the top 

rimnArimn^APiiHA ^f tile bow, bccomcs possessed by Malhari, and calls out: 

“ Thunderbolt strikes earth, earth is darkened, a small day would 
come, Kalak-Malak- A pearl is broken to three pieces, the axis of 

the sky is broken, ball of pearls is surrounded by ants, sampale- 

parak, which foretells for the new year famine, war, shortage, 

disturbance, loss, excess of rains, destruction of standing crops, and 

all well etc.” Siva is seen in the form of light, i.e., Jyotirupa- 
darohana on both the temples of Malhari or Gudadaya and 
Mallawvva, i.e., Paiwati. The light seems just like a candle of 
10 to 15 volts. This is visible in the months of Caitra. Vaisakha, 
and Jestha at night time. 

(2) During Dasara, i.e., October, Veeragars or Kancaveers 

perforin sastra puuxid, i.e., they pierce wooden sticks into their legs 
below the knee which bore about 2 inches and pass Mini, i.e., leather 
rope and forks through them after which feat Bhandara (turmeric 
powder) is applied. The property of the Bhandara is that no blood 
would come out. This Bhandar is prepared after taking the name 
of god Malhari thousand times on Camj^asasti, i.e., on Marga- 
sirsad Sasthi. This is given to all pilgrims who use it as prasad 
given by god. It is treated as most holy. 

A woman, who to get children or for some other reason has vowed 
to be the god’s concubine on the fair days presents the god with betel 
as though he were her husband. A fair would take place on each 
full-moon day and an assemblage of about 2,000 people gather at 

each fair. The trade at the fair is mostly local, chiefly in cattle, 

grocery, ironware and pottery. 

Gummogol. Gummogol (15° 10' N, 75° 50' E ; Mundargi peta, p. 179), 

a small village 16 miles from Mundargi, has a temple of Gone 
Basavanna. Every year a large fair lasting about a month is held 

in Chaitia (March-April). A cattle fair is also held at the time 

of the fair. 

There is an, inscription here of the reign of the Vijayanagara 
king Krsnadevaraya, dated 1529. At this period this tract was 
included in Toragale-venthe. 

Hanagab. Hanagal (14° 45' N, 75° 05' E ; Hanagal T., p. 8,846) is head¬ 
quarters of Hanagal taluka. In old records it is mentioned by the 
appellations of Panthipura, Vairatapura, Viratanakote, Viratanagara 
and Panumgal or Hanumgal. A municipality was established in 
1879 but abolished in 1883. Hanagal is noted for its ruined fort, 
temples and inscriptions. 

Hanagal has more than twenty inscriptions which belong to the 
period of the 12th and 13th centuries. Some of them refer to the 
reigns of Galukya Vikramaditya VI, Kalacuri Bijjala H and the 
Kadamba chiefs Tailapa, Kamadeva, Soyideva and Mallideva. 
Hanagal Was the chief town of the district known as Panuhgal-500. 
It was also the capital of a branch of the Kadamba family who 
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ruled here. It was well-fortified and figures among the important 
strongholds captured by Hoysala Visnuvardhana in the course of 
his northern expeditions. 

The ruined fort is a mud gadhi about 1,900 feet round with 
walls and sixteen bastions. Inside of the fort is a temple of Vira- 
bhadra. The walls are on all sides easy of escalade and the dry 
bottom in front hardly looks like a ditch. The village is near the 
fort and its streets would cover an attacking force. Round this 
inner tower are traces of a wall which is locally called the Halekot 
or old castle. The citadel is situated on the left bank of the 
Dharma river which flows round its southern and western faces, 
and turning to the west, falls into the Varada near Naregal about 
twelve miles further down the valley. The south-east corner of the 
citadel rests on the Anikeri pond,* after which the single outer wall 
is developed on the eastern face into three lines of defence, which, 
sweeping round the north side, join the works on the river, where 
it diverges to the west. Besides the outer defences the outermost 
line of the triple wall is carried onward, from the point where it 
turns to the west, to a low range of hills through which a ditch 
has been cut near a large tree from which the wall is continued 
round to the river. A further work can be traced, though very 
faintly in places, to a trench dug throtigh the lull to a Musalman 
tomb from which the rampart is continued till it joins the fourth 
wall, making in all, exclusive of the walls of the citadel, five lines 
of defence. Traces of other mounds can be seen beyond these 
stretching eastward, but whether connected with the defences of 
Hanagal cannot be made out. Tire diameter of tlie fort wall is 
about seven or eight hundred yards and of the central tower about 
350 yards. The circuit of the old fortified area is upwards of four 
and a half miles and the earthwork is on an unusually large scale. 
The lines have disappeared in places and can be traced with 
difficulty; in others they are well marked. 

Hanagal has a number of temples, three of Hanuman and one 
each of Durga, Gopalrav Desai (the builder’s name), Tsvara, 
Narayana, Ramalihga, Tarakesvara, Virabhadra and Virupaksa. 
The Tarakesvara temple is the most inttiresting. It is a large and 
elegant cut stone building of black granite a little to the east of the 
modern village of Hanagal. The temple is in four parts, a small 
anteroom (24'X24') with four pillars, an audience hall or sabhd- 
mandapa (60'X40') with twenty pillars, twelve pilasters and eight 
small pillars, the porch of the slirine (30' X 30') and the shrine 
which is irregularly round. A magnificent dome covers the central 
portion of the sahhamendapa.. This dome which measures 21 ft. 
in diameter, is supported by eight large pillars, placed at the corners 
of an octagon, and eight smaller pillars placed in pairs between 
these on each side of the octagon. The dome rises for about 
nine feet from the octagon in five ascending tiers of circles of 
cusped mouldings, and, towards the centre, descends again in 


•The stone facing of the long dam of the Anikeri irond is formed of old 
carved temple stones, some of which have writings upon them. 

—Mr. R. B. Joyneti C.E. 
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a .splendidly cusped and star-shaped central pendant, which hangs 
some five feet below the highest point of the ceiling. These cusps 
are not merely flat ornament, but each is hollowed out as a quarter 
of a hollow sphere. It has been recorded in the old Bombay 
Gazetteer that it is worked out of one huge stone, but this is not 
the case, for a close examination of the dome will show tliat it is 
built up of many stones in the usual way. These domes are not 
built after the methods of European construction with radiating 
voussoirs, but of ring upon ring of stones, laid upon horizontal 
beds, each closing in more and more all the way up to the top. 
The stones are thus corbelled forward one over the other, and are 
kept in position by the heavy filling-in above the haunches. It is 
then dressed, underneath, to the beautiful concentric circles of 
mouldings as we find it, the stones having first been cut in the rough 
before being put up. This method of construction is certainly 
remarkable, and one cannot help wondering the more at it after 
examining the great heavy pendant hanging from the centre. It 
almost seems as if it must drag the whole ceiling down to destruc¬ 
tion. In each of the corners of the octagon, above each pillar, 
is a small slab bearing one of the astadikpdlas (regents of the 
cardinal points) seated on his vaham beneath a little floral arch. 
The temple is almost complete and is one of the largest in the 
Dharawaeja district. The original crowning member of the tower has 
been replaced by an ugly modern whitewashed erection. It is in 
a good state of preservation, and this is due, no doubt, to' its 
having been in uninterrupted use all down through the centuries 
of its existence. The roof of the great hall is supported upon 
fifty-two pillars, and joined to it in front, as an extension, is the 
Nandi pavilion upon twelve pillars. In front of the great hall, and 
leaning against the basement outside, are three very fine memorial 
stones depicting battle scenes and the death of a hero. 

This temple, like many others in this district, has been ascribed 
to the Jains. This is wrong; it has been a Brahmanical shrine 
from the beginning. It is not usual in this part of the country, and 
in Jaina temples of this period, to find large image niches on the 
outside of the walls. On the round column is a well-cut image 
of Narasimha, which is not likely to be found in a Jaina temple. 
Moreover, the Nandi pavilion would not be necessary in such a case.* 

Close beside the north-east corner of this temple is a smaller 
one remarkable for its tower which is built in the northern style. 
It is dedicated to Ganapati. The image which was seated upon the 
throne in this temple was, when the town was vacated in 1904, 
on account of famine, taken away and smashed, but a new one 
has since been installed. There are some other old ruined temples 
in the fort at Hanagal. 

Haralahalli, (14° 15' N, 75° 45' E ; Ilaveri T., p. 276), 22 miles 
from Haveri railway station and on the left bank of the Tuhga- 
bhadra, has ancient olack stone temples of Somesvara and Kalesvara, 
both enlisted as antiquarian remains. There are five inscriptions 


•The account given by Dr. Burgess in the Gazetteer has been embellislied 
by cxtrskcts from " Chalukyan Architecture” by H. Cousens (1926). 
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here of the 11th and 12th centuries, referring to the rule of the CHAPTER 20. 
Kalacuri Aliavamalla, Yadava Sihghana and Gutta Vikramaditya. Pk^s 

Haveri (14° 45' N ; 75° 20' E ; p. 16,4701 is situated on the Havem. 
Poona-Bahgalore railway line, fifty-nine miles south-east of Hubli. 

Haveri taluka was formerly known as Karajgi taluka, and its 
headquarter was at Karajgi till about the year 1905, when it 
was transferred to Haveri. Its agricultural classes in 1951 
numbered 6,026, and its non-agricultural classes numbered 12,640, of 
whom 2,245 persons derived their principal means of livelihood 
from production other than agriculture, 3,800 persons from commerce, 

621 persons from transport and 5,974 persons from other services 
and miscellaneous sources. Haveri is noted for its trade in 
cardamoms which are brought from the Kanara uplands, washed, 
and exported to other centres. Haveri has a small well of brackish 
water impregnated with lime and possessing good bleaching 
properties. The bales of cardamoms imported from Kanara 
are unpacked and washed in the water of this well. When dry 
the husks become of a light cream colour. 

Haveri is also a municipal town. The municipal area is Municipality. 

Hi sq. miles. 

The Haveri municipality was established in the year 1879 and 
it is now a city municipality functioning under the Bombay District 
Municipal Act, 1901. The town is divided into five electoral wards. 

The municipality is composed of 17 members, all elected. Two of 
the seats arc reserved for women and one for Scheduled Castes and 
Scheduled Tribes. During 1951-52, the total municipal income was 
Rs. 2,04,619, to which terminal tax contributed Rs. 68,035; tax 
on houses and land Rs. 15,220; general sanitary cess Rs. 8,371; 
special bhangi cess, Rs. 1,199; ligbti'ng tax, Rs. 8,349; tax on vehicles, 

Rs. 1,135; fees from markets and slaughter-houses, Rs. 2,464; 
grants and contributions, Rs. 45,346. Tlie total expenditure, 
excluding Extraordinary and Debt heads, was Rs. 1,63,239, 
administration absorbing Rs. 1,10,748; water supply, Rs. 1,973; 
conservancy, Rs. 26,384; special bhangi, Rs. 1,272; hospitals and 
dispensaries, Rs. 10,497; roads, Rs. 15,272 j public instruction, 

Rs. 58,220; and contributions, Rs. 7,352. 

There are nearly 4,200 houses in the town, having an estimated 
rental value of Rs. 2,62,743. 

The Municipality does not levy any drainage tax. Three-fourths 
of the gutters are kaccd, and only one-fourth pakkd, and the 
municipality just removes silt from these. The town gets drinking 
water from a public tank, 6 bore wells and 6 draw wells maintained 
by the municipality and also from private wells. There is scarcity 
of drinking water every year, and a scheme costing 16 lakhs of 
rupees for the supply of drinking water is now under the scrutiny 
of Government. T%e municipality runs a high school, which has 
nearly 800 pupils. This school is self-supporting; it has a building 
of its own and also a five-acre playground. Primary education is 
looked after by the Dharwar District School Board, the municipality 
paying its contribution to the Board. There is no fire service. 
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There are 7 miles and 5 furlongs of ro^d in the town, including 
by-lanes, out of which 10 furlongs are asphalted. 

There are two municipal burial grounds, one for Hindus and one 
for Mahomedans, both located outside the town. 

The municipality maintains a park in front of the high school, 
a library and a diiaramshdld, 

Haveri has temples of Halevar, Basavanna and Kalappa and 
a monastery. 

About a mile east of Haveri is a temple of Siddhesvara. Although 
this temple is now dedicated to Siddhadeva, H. Cousens in his 
Chalukyan Architecture states that it is difficult to decide to which 
deity the temple was originally dedicated, as all the principal images 
of gods and goddesses that adorned the exterior have been very 
carefully chipped away. In front of the spire, above the hall roof 
is a well-carved figure of Siva. It is, however, on a separate stone 
from the encircling arch and it looks as if the original figure had 
been chipped away and this one put in its place. Amongst some 
very small figures on the florid ornament, under the little ktrtimukhas, 
on the back or east wall, is Surya. It is possible, says Mr. Cousens, 
that the temple was first built as a Vaispava shrine, which may 
have been used, for a time, by the Jains, and which would account 
for the removal of the images. Subsequently it came into the 
hands of the Lihgayats who still (1926) use it. 

There are thirty-two inscriptions and many of them belong to 
the rulers of the Yadava dynasty, viz., Sihghaiia, Kannara, Rama- 
candia and Mahadeva, The other dynasties such as Rasfrakuta, 
Later Calukya, Kalacuri and Hoysaja, are also represented. Its old 
name was Pavari or Havari. It was an agrahdra or seat of learn¬ 
ing administered by four hundred Mahajanas. Epigraphs engraved 
on stones, pillars and beams in the Siddhesvara temple register 
various gifts to the deity also called Svayambhu Siddhanatha. 

Standing at right angles is another small shrine dedicated to 
Narasimha. 

Built into the wall of a step-well, in front of the main temple, 
is a stone slab bearing a very good representation of the saptarndtrl 
(Seven Mothers), 

Hebli (15° 25' N, 75° 05' E ; Dharwar T., p. 5078) is a large 
village about eight miles east of Dharwar and five miles from 
Amaragola railway station. The village stands on a rising ground 
and has a ruined fort. To the south of the village is the temple 
of Sambhulihga about 57 feet long and in the Jain style of 
architecture. There is also a ruined temple of Cangalavvadevi in 
the village. 

It has two Yadava inscriptions, dated 1245 and 1248. The 
latter belongs to the reign of Kanhara and describes the town 
as a commercial centre. 

Hirebasuru (14° 10' N, 75' 40' E ; Hanagal T., p. 746) is a small 
village 15 miles south-east of Hanagal and 10 miles from Haveri 
railway station. There are two old temples, one of Visvesvara and 
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the other of Hanuman. On rising ground near the village is a cave 
which is believed to pass a great distance underground. This 
was the headquarters of a minor branch of Silahara chiefs who 
ruled in this area. Its old name was Vyasapura which was modified 
into Basavuru. It has six inscriptions. Two of them refer to the 
reigns of Kalacuri Bijjala II and his son Ahavamalla and two to 
that of Yadava Sihghana. 

Hirebendigeri (14° 55' N, 75° 10' E ; Sigganvi T., p. 1406) is 
a village seven miles north of Sigganvi and 12 miles from Gudageri 
railway station. It has a temple of Kalappa and two monasteries 
called the Hire and Koradya Maths. There are seven inscriptions 
in this place. Most of them are of the time of Calukya 
Vikramaditya VI and Jagadekamalla II and Kalacuri Bijjala II. They 
also mention the chiefs of the Hanagal Kadamba family who were 
ruling this area as feudatories. The old name of this place was 
Pindahgere. 

Hirekerura (14° 25' N, 75° 20' E ; p. 5,480) is headquarters of 
Hirekerur taluka. Its old namo was Piriya Kereyuru (i.e. village of 
big tank). The temples of Totada Viranna, Janardana, Hanumana 
and Durga, are of some antiquarian interest. A fine sculpture of 
Sun-god and that of Janardana near the Totada Viraijna temple 
and the images of Durga and Traipurusa in the Durga temple are 
noteworthy. It has nine inscriptions. One of them, dated 1060, 
describes the exploits of Gundamayya who was a general of 
Calukya Somesvara I and participated in his northern campaigns 
in Malwa beyond the river Narmada. 

Hombala (Gadaga T., p. 3,975) : Its old name was Pombolal (i.e. 
Town of Gold). It was a seat of learning and agrahdra administered 
by 120 Mahdjanas. There are nine inscriptions ranging from the 
nth to the 16th century. Preceptors of the Pasupata school of 
Saivism prospered here. Renowned among them was Bonteya 
Muni who is said to have performed many miracles. The Sahkara- 
lihga shrine owes its origin to an early period. This temple has 
preserved^ the interesting sculptures of Bhiksatana Murti, 
Umamahesvara, Anantasayana and Saptamatrikas, of the medieval 
age. Images of Yoganarayana and Sarasvati in the shrine of the 
former deity are similarly remarkable for their superb workmanship. 


Hubballi, or Hubli (15° 20' N, 75° 05' E ; ht. 2,150 ft., a. 6-85 sq. 
miles; p. 1,29,609) which is on the Poona-Bahgalore National 
ffighway, about 13 miles south-east of Dharawada, stands 
about 2,150 ft. above sea level on a gently waving plain rising towards 
the west. Except a few small hills to the west, south-west and north¬ 
west, the country round is a black soil plain. 

Hubballi is one of the principal cities in North Karnataka. It is 
a junction on the Southern Railways and is a big trading centre. 
It has a big working cotton mill and 13 ginning and pressing 
factories. A big railway workshop and a workshop recently 
constructed by the Bombay State Road Transport Gorporation are 
located in the city. There are in the city 47 primary schools, 
10 secondary schools and 6 colleges. 
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CHAPTER 20. The town is divided into two parts ; Old Hubbalji and New 
, Hubbajli. The following revenue villages form Old Hubballi: (1) Old 

Hubbalu* City. Hubballi, (2) Krsnapura, (3) Ayodhya, and (4) Ahobalapura. This 
Old and New comprises 3,886 residential houses and shops. New Hubballi is 

Hubballi. composed of the revenue villages of (1) Timmasagara, (2) Arajikatti, 
(3) Nagsettikop, (4) Behgeri, (5) Kesavapura, (6) Ganespeth, 
(7) Majidpura, (8) Yellapura, (9) Sahar-Veerapura, (10) Bommapura 
and (11) Bidnal. The town is fast developing towards the north-west 
side, where the New Cotton Market, State Transport Workshop, the 
Mahila Vidyapith and the Commerce, Engineering and Arts Colleges 
are located. 

^ea and The municipal limits comprise an area of 6 -85 sq. miles. Accord- 
Population. jjjg jq jjjg Census of 1951, HubbaBi City had a population of lj29,609 
(male 67,154; female 62,455). According to their livelihood, the 
population was distributed as follows 


Agricultural Classes : 

Male. 

Female. 

Cultivators, cultivating labourers and their 
dependants. 

3,774 

3,709 

Non-cultivating owners of land, agricultural 
rent-receivers and other dependants. 

789 

830 

Non-agricultural Classes: 



Production other than cultivation 

26,247 

24,581 

Commerce 

14,844 

13,681 

Transport 

5,300 

4,596 

Other services and miscellaneous sources .. 

16,200 

15,058 

Total .. 

67,154 

62,455 


The number speaking important languages were : Kannada, 56,869; 
Urdu, 33,511; Marathi, 12,652; Telugu, 6,701; Hindi, 9,133. 

Religiously, the population of the City was distributed a; 
follows : Hindus, 85,012; Muslims, 33,933; Jains, 1,257; Christians 
8,450; Sikhs, 72; Buddhists, 499; Jews, 8; other religions (nor 
tribal), 235. 

Municipal Borough. The HubbalJi Municipality was established in 1855. It was mac 
a borough municipality under the Bombay Municipal Boroughs A 
of 1925, and the civic affairs of the city are now managed accordh 
to this Act.* 

Constitution- The Municipal Board consists of 42 councillors all elected. 

these 4 seats are reserved for women, and 3 seats are reserved 
Scheduled Castes ii^ ward numbers 5, 7 and 9, one seat for e; 
ward. 

The Chief Officer, the Health Officer, and the Engineer are 
statutory officers of the municipality. 

*For powers and functions of Municipal Boroughs, see section on "I 
Self-Government,” Chapter 13. 
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The principal departments of the municipality with the designa¬ 
tions of the heads are as follows 


Name. 

Public Works Department 

Health Department 

Audit Department 

Accounts Branch 

General Administration Branch 

Octroi Department 

Tax Department 

Lighting Department 

Shops and Establishments Department.. 


Head. 

Engineer. 

Health Officer. 
Auditor. 

Head Accountant. 
Secretary. 

Octroi Inspector. 
Tax Inspector. 
Lighting Inspector. 
Shops Inspector. 
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The following schedule shows the income of the Hubballi 
Municipal Borough during the year 1952-53 


Receipts and 
Expenditure. 


Octroi 


Rs. 

6,73,939 

Tax on house and lands 

* t • ( 

6,35,462 

Tax on animals and vehicles 

♦ • « « 

20,546 

Toll 

• • • • 

11,136 

Water rates 

• • • • 

73,013 

Sanitary cess 

• . • • 

40,755 

Other taxes 

« • • • 

41,819 

Revenue derived from municipal 
powers apart from taxation 

property and 

2,91,686 

Interest on Investments 

* • > « 

889 

Grants and contributions .. 

» » . . 

5,33,094 

Miscellaneous 

. . 

13,014 


Total . 

. 23,35,353 

The following schedule shows the expenditure of 

the Hubballi 

Municipal Borough during the year ending 31st March 1953 

Rs. 

General Administration and Collection Charges . 

. 3,81,357 

Public Safety 

. 1,38,280 

Public Health and Convenience 

. 12,26,853 

Public Instruction 

. 5,75,580 

Contributions 

3,250 

Miscellaneous 

. 1,41,204 


Total 


24,66,524 
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CHAPTER 20. 
Pkces. 

Hubballi City. 
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Medical Institu¬ 
tions. 


Roads. 


During the year 1952-53, the incidence of taxation amounted to 
lls. 11-8-9 per head per year whereas the incidence of income per 
head was lls. 18-0-3. 

(A) Primary Iklucntion.—Compnhviy primary education is now 
(1954) in force throughout the city lor children between the ages 
of six and eleven. In 1951-52 compulsion was made applicable for 
the whole city for children between the ages of seven and eleven. 
Compulsion for boys was in force for the age group 6—11 only in 
seven wards and for girls in three wards. As on 31st March 1952, 
there were 46 municipal primary schools with 306 teachers (of whom 
101 were women) and 12,671 pupils and 15 aided schools with 
94 teachers (of whom 42 were women) and 3,371 pupils. In 
1951-52 the municipality spent Rs. 4,76,915 towards primary educa¬ 
tion and received a grant of Rs. 2,27,798 from Government. 

(B) Secondary Education.—The municipality maintains one high 
school, the Lamington High School, Hubballi. In 1951-52 the total 
expenditure on the school was Rs. 88,865 and the receipts totalled 
Rs. 92,368 (Rs. 62,271 from fees and Rs. 30,097 from Government 
grant). 

The municipality maintains one hospital, viz., Chitguppi Hospital 
in New Hubballi (Hosa Hubballi) and one dispensary in Old 
Hubballi (Hale Hubballi), both allo[iathic. The total expenditure 
on these hospitals in 1951-52 was Rs. 68,639. The municipality 
also pays contributions to other medical institutions in the city 
run by private agencies. It also maintains a fully equipped 
veterinary hospital, ciz., N. M. Wadia Hospital. In 1951-52, the 
expenditure on this hospital totalled Rs. 5,822. 

Important roads which radiate; from Hubballi are those which 
run to Poona, Harihar, Karwar, Gadaga and Sholapur. The 
municipality has spent about 8 lakhs of rupees for road widening 
and slum clearance. As a result there are some broad roads in 
the town. There arc also narrow and winding lanes in some 
portions of the town. The total length of roads, including lanes 
and by-lanes, is 55 miles out of which 40 miles are metalled and 
5 miles cemented and astrhalted. There is a traffic island near 
the Hubballi Bus Stand with one way traffic. 

The Poona-Bangalore road enters the town near the traffic 
island. A north and south road called Dharawada Road, runs into 
the town after passing through Gurusiddappa’s reservoir, now 
converted into a garden, and runs straight to the south end through 
the Kancagar street and Bhoos pete and joins the Poona-Bangalore 
Road which leads to Bahkapura and Harihar. 

There are two trunk-roads. One starts from the travellers’ bungalow 
and joins the Bahkapura road passing through Dajiban peth, Pepdar 
Galli, Javali Salu, Simpi Galli, Moci Galli and Yellapura. The 
other starts from Ghantikeri and joins the Karwar-HubbaJIi Road 
at Krsnapura running through Mahgalawara Pete, Adki Galli, 
Sarafkatte, Hirepete, Bommapura and Old Hubballi (Hale 
Hubballi) road. 
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The two State Highways which pass through Hubbalji city are CHAPTER 20. 
(a) Hubbalji-Solapura Road—from traffic island to Kcswapura 
and (b) Karwar-Bellary Road—from Panjarpol to Gadaga road via 
Bharat Mill road, Traffic Island and glassing through railway bridge jviimicipai Borough, 
up to Christian burial ground. Roads. 

The Poona-Bahgal5re Road—(National Highway)—passes frohi the 
Engineering College to Beednal via Hosiir, Traffic island, Gavi oni, 

Kaul pete, Bhahgi oni, and passes out through the Bahkapura bridge. 

The following are the principal roads in Hubballi city 

(1) Road from Railway Station to Siddharudha Math, via Station 
Road, Maratha galli, Kaladgi oni, Durgada bailu, Belganvi galli, 

Javali Salu, Hirepete, Bommapura oni, Myadar oni and Fort road. 

(2) Road from Bahkapura Chowki to Nagasettikop via Desai 
oni, Simpi galli, Javali Salu, Pendar oni, Dajiban Pete, Court road, 

Keswapura road and Nagasettikop road. 

(3) New road from Railway Station to Agricultural Produce Market 
behind Lamington High School. 

(4) Road from the Railway Goods shed gate to Kaulpete via Matti 
oni, Ganespete, Maratha galli, Myadar oni, Pendar oni and 
Mullar oni. 

(5) Road from TraflSc Island to Panjarpol via Kabarastan road, 

Cannapete, Lattipefe, Durgada bailu, Gavali galli, Hirepete and road 
to the south of Dhodhe factory. 

(6) Road from Traffic island to Bahkapura Chowki via Ancatageri 
oni, Bogar oni, Kanegar oiji, Hurakadbi 5ni and Desai oni. 

(7) Road from Chitguppi hospital road to Veerapura via Koppikar 
road, Kaladgi opi, Durgada bailu, Radhakrjna Gudi oiii, Adki 
oni, and Pagadi galli. 

Besides these, there are many narrow lanes in the city. 

The following bridges exist in the town Bridges. 

(1) Bharat Mill bridge, (2) Coen bridge, (3) Old Hubballi 
(Hale Hubballi) bridge, (4) Ho'sur bridge, (5) Bturkapura bridge 
near Beednal and (6) Railway bridge near railway station. 

Formerly, the chief source of water supply to Hubballi was from Water Supply. 
Tirkaram’s lake, named after Tirkaram, a Rajput landholder, who 
built this tank to the north of the town. This tank is now being 
filled up and a cart-stand and a garden are proposed in that place. 

At present, the main source of water supply is the Unkal Tank, 
about 2)2 miles to the north-west of the city, from which water is 
pumped. It was constructed across Kalli-halli Nalla by throwing 
a dam in the year 1892. The dam was subsequently raised by 5 ft. 

The catchment area is 18 sq. miles and the lake has a full storage 
capacity of 150 million cubic feet, The area lies in a low rainfall 
zone and the lake does not fill full from year to year. The daily 
supply from this source is 1 ■ 0 million gallons and for the 1951 popula¬ 
tion of 1,29,609 it works out at 8 gallons per capita which is very 
meagi-e and inadequate. This water is supplemented hy public and 
private wells which number about 530. Besides, there are 4 small 
ponds in tlie town. 
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CHAPTER 20. The Neersagara Water Works** is expected to supply water to 
— HubbaJIi at the rate of 20 gallons per head per day in the first 

Places. instance and 30 gallons when underground drainage is introduced. 

Muntopal^Borough. Neersagara water, the Hubba]li Municipal Borough will 

Water Supply. Bnnas 12 in the first stage and annas 8 in the second stage 

per 1,000 gallons of filtered water delivered at a point in bulk. 
From Kanvihonnapura to Hubballi, a 24" Hume Steel Gravity Main 
about 9-5 miles long is to be laid. This pipe line will be capable 
of delivering 5-6 million gallons a day—the second stage require¬ 
ments of Hubli against the actual requirements of 2-8 million gallons 
of the first stage. For facility of transport of pipe as well as for 
maintaining the line after completion a pakkd road linking villages 
en route is being constructed. The pipe line work has been taken 
in hand and is to be completed in 1955. 

Drainage. The municipality has prepared a comprehensive surface-cum- 

underground drainage scheme for the city at an approximate 
cost of Rs. 25 lakhs and an amount of Rs. 6 lakhs has been spent so 
far in that connection. In view of the proposed Neersagar water 
supply to Hubballi city, the Public Health Department to the 
Government is preparing an underground drainage scheme for 
the city at an estimated cost of Rs. 40 lakhs. As the city 
is situated on both the banks of Unkal Nalla, there is natural slope 
for drainage, 

Cardene. The following three gardens exist in the city :~ 

(1) Lady Sykes Garden, (2) Gurusiddappa Hud Garden and 

(3) Traffic Island Garden. 

Markets. Lumley Market.—'This market is situated in the heart of the city. 

In this market, sale of grains, bhusar (fodder from grain) 
commodities, vegetables, fruits, etc., is carried on. It was formerly 
known as the Robertson Market. It succumbed to fire twice, once in 
1919 and again in 1923. The municipality decided to reconstruct the 
market and the foundation stone was laid in 1941 by Sir Roger 
Lumley who was then Governor of Bombay and since then it is 
named as the Lumley Market. The estimates and plans have been 
sanctioned by the Government and the approximate cost will be 
about Rs. 10 lakhs. 

Agricultural Produce Market.—This is a very big Agricultural 
Produce Market, sirecially provided in a spacious place. Business 
in cotton, ground-nut, safflower and sesamum are regulated in this 
market under the Bombay Agricultural Produce Markets Act, 1939. 
A larger number of cotton godowns are constructed for stacking 
cotton. This is one of the biggest markets in this part of Karnataka. 

There are three mutton markets, one beef market and one fish 
market. 

The work of constructing a vegetable market at Old Hubbal}i 
(Hale Hubballi) at an approximate cost of Rs. 23,000 has been 
already taken up by the municipahty. 

Sheds for butter and curd sellers at New Hubbajli (Hosa 
Hubballi), are also being constructed at a cost of about Rs. 12,000. 


*For “ Neersagara water works ” see “ water supply ” under Dharawada 
Town. 
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The municipality maintains a fully equipped fire station consist- CHAPTER 20, 
ing of two fire fighters and two Crysler Trailer Pumps. The — 

capacity of each pump is 500 gallons per minute. The fire brigade Hubball** Cit\ 
staff consists of one Fire Brigade Superintendent, six drivers and Municipal Boroug 
eighteen firemen with the Municipal Engineer as the head. Fire Service. 

The slaughter-house is situated in the outskrits of the Hubballi Slaughter-houst 
city by the side of the Unkal Nalla in Old Hubballi (Hale 
Hubballi). 

The municipality possesses the following cremation and burial Disposal of the 
grounds : —(1) The ^andivada base Burial and Cremation Ground Dead. 
at Bhandivada base, (2) The Narayanpura Burial and Cremation 
ground near Kerki Nalla, (3) The Krsnapura Burial and Cremation 
Ground near Heggeri tank. Shelters of R.C.C. and of corrugated iron 
sheets are constructed at each place. 

Hubli, properly Hubballi or Pubballi that is Purvadvalli or old History, 
village, seems to centre round a plain old stone temple to Bhavani- 
sahkara which from an old Kannada inscription seems to belong to 
the eleventh century. Of its two parts, that known as Old Hubballi 
(Hale Hubballi) is also locally called Rayara Hubballi, that is, Hubji 
made by the Vijayanagara kings (1330-1580). The first reference 
which has been traced to Hubbal}i is in 1547 in a treaty between 
Vijayanagara and the Portuguese where Obeli or HubbalU appears 
as a place of trade in saltpetre and iron for the Bijapura Country. 

An inscription of 1600 engraved on a pillar in the house of Venkatesh 
Haninant Desai of Hale Hubballi records the exemption of taxes on 
the Jahgama community in the Hubballi-sime for the merit of 
Hammidkhan by the local officials. Another epigraph on a gong in 
the Anantanatha-basti states that it was prepared from another 
broken gong which was in the possession of the temple for the past 
1100 years. In 1673 Hubballi is mentioned as a place of much 
wealth and of great trade. It was plundered by Annaji Datto, one 
of Sivaji’s generals, and the booty is said to have exceeded any 
previous Maratha plunder. Merchants of all nations were plundered 
and the Bijapura troops, which had been stationed for the defence 
of the town, destroyed any property which the Marathas left. The 
English factory at Karwar, which was said to have employed 
50.000 weavers in the Dharwar villages had a broker at Hubballi 
to sell all kinds of cloth and to gather the cloth intended to be sent 
to England. The Hubballi factory was also plundered. In 1675 
Aurangzeb (1656-1707) sent an army under the command of Muham¬ 
mad Syed Khan, whose family name was Tarin, to conquer the 
western part of the Bijapura kingdom. Tarin besieged and took 
the fort of Sonda in North Kanara but was killed. About this time 
the English traveller Fryer notices Hubballi as a market-town in 
Bijapura. In 1677 Aurangzeb conferred upon Tarin’s son Shah 
Muhammad Khan, in jaghir or as an estate, the fort and district 
of Old or Rayara Hubballi and Devara Hubbaffi in the Dharawada 
taluka. In 1685 Sultan Muazziin, Aurangzeb’s son, marched, in the 
name of the Delhi emperor to regain the south-west portions of 
the Bijapura kingdom which Sambhaji had overrun. He took 
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Hubballi and Dharwada and placed garrisons in them. About 1689 
the clesdi of Kittur distinguished himself in battle and in reward 
the Sardesmukhi of the district of Old o^r Rayara Hubballi was 
conferred upon him. He docs not seem to have enjoyed this office 
for any length of time. In 1727 one Basappa of Old Hubballi (Hale 
Hubballi) built the town and fort of New Hubballi (Hosa 
Hubballi) with the leave and by the aid of Majid Khan the Nawab 
of Savanur. In 1755 tlic Savanur Nawab Hakim Khan, attacked by 
the Marathas and reduced to extremities, submitted to a treaty 
(A.D. 1756) by which he agreed to pay eleven lakhs of rupees 
in cash and to cede to the Peswa the districts of Mishrikot, Hubballi 
and Kundgol, receiving in compensation part of Ranebennur and 
Parasgad. On this occasion the Peswa wrested from the Tarin 
family the Devara Hubballi petty division and allowed them to 
keep the fort and town of Old Hubballi (Hale Hubballi), fifteen 
large villages and two hamlets in the taluka of Hubballi and 
the village of Mugada, in the Dharawada sub-division. The Tarin 
family enjoyed the reduced jaghir till 1778 when Haidar Ali con¬ 
quered the whole of tlie Bombay Karnataka up to the Malaprabha. 
One of Haidar’s officers, Gahgaram Risaldar invested and took the 
fort of Old Hubballi (Ha]e Hubballi) from the Tarins and Haidar’s 
Hindu minister Nanjappaya levied a fine of 10,000 pagodas from the 
towns people. In 1779 Haidar married his daughter to the eldest 
son of Abdul Hakim Khan, the Nawab of Savaiiiir, and his second 
son to the Nawab’s daughter. The half of Savanur which was given 
up to Pe^wa Balaji Bajirav in 1756 was now restored by Haidar 
to the Nawab, and Divan Khanderav, the Nawab’s minister, sent 
one Vyahkaji Srinivas askanidvlsddr (manager) to Old Hubbalji (Hale 
Hubballi). In 1783 a quarrel arose between Tipu (1782*1799) and 
the Nawab of Savanur; Tipu retook Old Hubballi (Hale Hubballi) 
and appointed as its commandant one Buddanbeg. Buddanbeg 
surrounded the fort with a strong thorn fence. In 1787 on behalf 
of Madhavrav TI, the seventh PeWa, Tukoji Holkar took the country 
back from Tipu and restored the reduced jaghir of Old Hubballi 
(Hale Hubbalji) to the Tarin family. In 1788, Tipu conquered ail 
the country taken by Tukoji including Old Hubballi (Hale Hubballi). 
In 1790 Parsuram Bhau Patvardhan took the whole Bombay Karna¬ 
taka from Tipu and conferred small portions of the Old Hubbalji 
(Hale Hubbajli) estate upon different members of the Tarin family. 
The village of Mugada was granted to Hassankhan Tarin but he 
was allowed to live in the fort of Old Hubballi. The village of Baad 
in the Dharawada taluka and about 160 acres of laud in Adaragunci 
village, four miles south of Hubballi, were given to Abdul Raufkhan 
Tarin. The Peswa’s officer at New Hubballi (Hosa Hubballi) first 
imposed a yearly tax of Rs. 521 or 15 hons on Hassankhan the 
proprietor of Mugada and raised it to Rs. 874 or 25 hons. In 
default of payment Hassankhan was imprisoned in the fort of Old 
flubballi where he died and his estate of Mu gad lapsed to the PeWa 
Government. Abdul Raufkhan’s brother Hamidkhan went over to the 
Nizam.* 


■’ Other members of the Tnriri fiui)Iy are said to have gone to Mysore 
wht;rt; they sunk to bo hutbandmon. 
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New Hubballi (Hosa Hubballi) was founded and the fort built in 
1727. At that time one Kalyansetti was the head of the Lingayata 
community of Old Hubballi (Hale Hubballi). He was a very rich 
man and his sister’s son Basappa lived long under his patronage. 
The uncle and nephew quarrelled and the nephew Basappa left the 
town with a few followers, and settled in the neighbouring village 
of Bomapura. In 1727 Majid Khan, Nawab of Savanur, allowed 
Basappa to bnild a city on the site of Bomapura and the surround¬ 
ing villages of Madinaikan, Aralikatti, part of Marian-Timsagar, 
Bidanhal, Yellapura, and Virapura. The Nawab laid out one main 
street at his own expense and after himself called it Majidpur. 
Basappa built the fort of New Hubballi (Hosa Hubballi) at a cost 
of Rs. 2,500. The fort and towrt of New Hubballi (Hosa Hubbalji) 
seem to have been included in the military grant of lands yielding 
a yearly rental of Rs. 25,00,000 which the Patvardhans received 
from the Peswa about 1764. When a partition was afterwards made 
in the Patvardhan family New Hubballi (Hosa Hubballi) appears to 
have fallen to the Sanglikar’s share by whom the fort of Old Hubballi 
was held when it fell to General Munro on the 13th of July 1818. 
In 1790 Captain Moor described HubbalU as the most extensive, 
populous and respectable town in that part of the country. The 
country round was wooded, watered and highly tilled. The 
appearance of the place showed industry and happiness. There was 
a large traffic both inland and with Goa. To Goa they sent sandal¬ 
wood and ivory and from Goa they brought silk, cotton, wool, and 
rice. From the silk large quantities chiefly of women’s robes were 
woven, and the stock of goods for variety and taste exceeded that of 
any town in the country. The Saturday market had a great show 
of horned cattle, betelnut and grain, and cloth merchants flocked 
from a distance and so crowded were the streets that it was difficult 
to pass through them. The bankers were numerous and rich. 
They had dealings with Surat in the north, Haidarabad in the east, 
and Serihgapatam in the south. Though the town was so prosperous, 
it had no fine buildings. Neither of the forts was of any strength. 
The people escaped being plundered in 1790 by paying Parsuram 
Bhau Patvardhan a large sum of money. About this time Sivaji, 
the Kolhapur chief, taking advantage of local disturbances, for a time 
carried the limits of his kingdom as far south as the Tuhgbhadra. 
In 1796 he plundered Hubballi and made over the old town to one 
of his adherents, the Desai of Kittilr, But the PeWa’s officers won 
back the town. In 1800 General Wellesley mentions Hubballi as the 
onlv place in Dharawada where Dhundia Vagh had still a garrison. 
In 1804 Old Hubballi was held by tbe Phadke family of Kohkanasth 
Brahmans. When (1802) General Wellesley was marching south 
after his defeat of Sindia, Old Hubballi was besieged by one of 
the Peswa’s sarsubheddrs (provincial managers). On hearing of 
General Wellesley’s arrival, the fort garrison asked him to help them. 
They sent him a letter addressed to the sarsuhhedur by the PeWa 
directing him to give Old Hubballi and its dependencies to Bapu 
Phadke, the brother-in-law of the Peswa, the person for whom the 
garrison held it. On the other hand the sarsubhedar produced the 
Pe^wa’s order commanding him to besiege the place and take it 
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by force from Phadke. The sarsubhedar had been employed against 
the mud fort for nearly six weeks. General Wellesley advised the 
siege to be stopped till they found out what the Peswa really wished. 
In the last Maratha war (1817-1818), after taking pamba), General 
Munro came to Old Hubballi on the 13th of January i818. The 
commandant of Old Hubballi fort was summoned and promised 
to surrender, and, on the following morning, marched out with 
300 men the rest having deserted from want of pay. In 1820 New 
Hubballi with forty-seven villages and a net yearly revenue of 
Rs. 62,050 with several districts was ceded to the Government of 
India by Cintamanrav Appa Saheb of Sahgli instead of his contin¬ 
gent. In 1844 Captain Wingate found Hubballi an important trade 
centre with a population of 33,000 living in 5,458 houses. The town 
had a number of long established banking and trading firms who 
issued bills for large amounts on Bombay, Madras, and other trade 
centres. Its export trade consisted chiefly of local cotton cloth, raw 
cotton mostly sent to Bombay via Kum^a, and tobacco, betelnuts 
and chillies. There was also a considerable trade in grain, oil, 
butter, and other local produce. The imports were large quantities 
of salt, metals, British cloth and hardware, and cocoanuts from the 
coast. 

There are several objects of interest in the city, which are noted 
below 

Chitguppi Hospital.—This is located behind the Municipal Office 
Buildings. The cost of the buildings is Rs. 2,25,000 approxi¬ 
mately. The hospital is equipped with an operation uieatre, 
maternity ward, a female ward and quarters for officers and staff. 

There are eight churches 

(1) Church of Ascension, Despande Nagar, constructed in 1905. 
This is managed by a priest in charge under the Church of India, 
Burma and Ceylon. 

(2) Church of Holy Name. This is located in Ghantiker Christian 
Colony and was built in 1928. This is under the same management 
as the Church of Ascension. 

(3) St. Joseph’s Catholic Church, Kesavapura Road. This was 

built about 1888. The building is of Gothic style. On its beautiful 
main altar there is a Calvary group. altar on the Gospel side 

is dedicated to St. Joseph. On the Epistle side is the beautiful 
statue of Lady of Lourdes. St. Joseph’s Church comes under the new 
Diocese of Belgaum. Adjacent to the Church is St. Mary’s High 
School for Boys, and nearby is the Sacred Heart Convent School 
for Girls. It is an imposing building. 

(4) St. Johns Lutheran Church, Gadaga Road, near Railway 
Chawl. This was built in 1944. 

(5) St. Andrew’s Church, east of the Railway Hospital. It was 
built about 1890 at a cost of about Rs. 10,000 raised by public 
subscription. It is managed by the Diocese of Bombay. 

The other three are managed by the S. P. G. Mission and 
are located (1) near the Travellers’ Bungalow; (2) near the Old 
Criminal Settlement; and (3) on Gadaga Road. The last is for the 
Telugu people. 
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Arts College (Poona-Bangalore Road), known as Kadasiddheswara 
College, was started in June 1952 under the management of the 
Karnataka Liberal Education Society, Belganvi. It is affiliated to 
the Karnataka University and teaches courses leading up to the 
Intermediate in Arts. It is housed in the Jagadguru Gahgadhar 
College of Commerce Buildings. 

College of Commerce (Poona-Bangalore Road) : This college 
bearing the name of Jagadguru Gahgadhar College of Commerce 
was established in June 1947 helped by donations from His Holiness 
Jagadguru Swamiji of Murusavira Matha and the Karnataka 
Chamber of Commerce. It teaches courses leading up to the B.Com. 
degree of the Karnataka University with Advanced Accounting and 
Auditing, and Advanced Banking as special subjects. The building 
also houses the Kadasiddheswara Arts College as a temporary 
measure. 

Engineering College (Poona-BahgaJore Road) ; This was established 
in 1948 and is named B. V. Bhoomaraddi College of Engineering 
and Technology, in recognition of a munificent donation of six lakhs 
of rupees made by Shri B. V. Bhoomaraddi to the Karnataka Liberal 
Education Society for starting the college. It is situated in an exten¬ 
sive area measuring 93 acres. The equipment and building is 
worth about 14 lakhs of rupees. The college is affiliated to the 
Karnataka University and teaches courses leading to the B.E. degree 
in Civil Engineering. 

Mahila Vidyd Fitha (Poona-BahgaJore Road) : This is a residen¬ 
tial training college for women, and pupil teachers receive training 
in this college. 

Sanskrit College: Shri Jagadguru Gahgadhar Sanskrit College has 
been in existence for a long time. It is managed by His Holiness 
the Swamiji of Murusavira Mafha. A free boarding and lodging 
house accommodating 75 students is attached to this college. 

Training College for Men (Poona-Bangalore Road) : This college 
is conducted by the Karnataka Liberal Education Society, Belganvi, 
and it trains primary school teachers. 

A number of maths (monasteries) are located in Hubballi: 

Hosa Math: This is situated in B5gar pete (Old Hubballi) and was 
built about 150 years ago. The construction is of wood, stone and 
brick. 

Kalydna Math: This is in Mangalawara pete and was built about 
300 years ago at a cost of about Rs. 10,000. The annual income of 
the math is about Rs. 800. 

Murusavira Math : This is the largest and most substantial. It has 
a large enclosure and a small garden. The local story about the 
origin of the monastery is that Basav’s adherents, numbering twenty- 
one thousand men, were divided into three bodies. The first body 
included three thousand ascetics or virdktas, the second six thousand 
ayyds or jangams, that is ordinary priests, and Ae third twelve 
thousand laymen. Each body had a head officer of its own class. 
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The head oflBcer of the first or virakta body was a very holy ascetic 
who was styled Miirusavirad Appanavaru or Father of the Three 
Thousand. Several disciples of the original head of the three thou¬ 
sand ascetics continued his religious title. One of these Miirusavirad 
ascetics lived with the chief Lihgayata priest Murgi Svami at Chital- 
durg in Mysore. The two quarrelled and Miirusavirad Svami left 
Chitaldurg and came to New Hubballi about 1727 soon after the 
fort was built by Basappa Setti. Basappa entertained the Svami 
with great respect, built a monastery for him close to his house near 
the site of the Bhuspete reservoir, and called it the Hire Math or 
High Monastery. The Svami whose name was Gurusiddha Svami, 
held spiritual control over all Lingayata chief priests in the Bombay, 
Karnataka. His successor was called Gahgadhar Svami and these 
two are the only names which succeeding heads of this monastery 
have borne.* 

Rudrdksimath: This is situated in Mahgalawara pete and was 
built about 300 years ago. The cost of the construction is estimated 
to be Rs. 15,000. 

Shiggdviniath: This is locatSed on the Station Road and is an ordi¬ 
nary building. The annual income of the math is about Rs. 200. 

Siddhdruclhama(:h: This is an old math located in Kesavapura. 
Near the old math, another mafh was built about 30 years ago. 
The old math is a construction of brick and mortar, while the new 
math is a fine building of stone, brick aod mortar. Its estimated 
cost is Rs. 5,00,000. This is a famous math and two fairs are held 
in a year when people from many parts come here. A chariot is 
driven on the occasion of the fair. 

About 1820 Gur^idappa Svami, the chief Miirusavirad priest at 
Hubballi, built by public subscription the present large Murusa- 
virad monastery, and ever since he and his successors have lived 
there. Every Monday and Thursday Liiigayats of both sexes go 
and pay their devotions to Murusavirad Svami. On every Monday 


*’ Up to about 1810, whenever the chief priest of any of the smaller Hubballi 
monasteries died, his body was first placed and worshipped in the Hiremath 
and was then carried in state to the site where the large Miirustivirad 
monastery now stands and buried there. Since 1810 the body of each sub¬ 
ordinate chief priest has been worshipped in his own monastery and buried 
in a piece of ground Irelonging to it. The origin of this change in practice 
was, that about 1790, a question arose at Bagalkot in Bijapura as to whether 
I.iiigayata priests should dine in the houses of Lingayata barbers. Opinions 
were divided and the matter was referred to the Murusavirad Svami 
at New Hubballi. Ho held that Lihgayala priests should not dine 
with Lihgayata barbers, as the barbers were not the descendants 
of genuine Liiigayats before tire time of Basava, but the descendants of 
barbers whom Basava had converted to Lihgayatism. The cliief priests of 
all the monasteries at first abided by the Murusavirad’s ruling. But some 
Lihgayata laymen of the opposite party prevailed on the chief priest of 
the Rudraksi monastery to join them, and the priest went and dined with 
Lihgayata barbers. The Miirusavirad Svami excommunicated the offending 
priests and privately got one of his servants to cut off one of the priest’s 
toes, a defect which debarred him from being worshipped. Tire Rudraksi 
priest complained to the Chief of Sahgli under whom New Hubballi then was. 
The Sahgli Chief sent for Murusavirad Svami and ordered him to be put into 
the stocks. Before the sentence could be carried into effect Murusavirad 
Svami committed suicide and a new Murusavirad Svami was appointed. 
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in Srdvana (July-August) and Kdrtika (October-November) many 
Liiigayats go to the monastery, pay their devotions to the tombs 
of all former chief priests as well as to the present chief priest, 
and present him with fruit and money. On the third and fourth 
Mondays in SrdvavM (July-August) a great yearly service or pujd 
is held. Close to the monastery is a great wooden car intended to 
draw the linga and the chief priest through the public streets on 
the great festival, but the car is so heavy and the cost and the 
risk of accidents so great that it is seldom used. 

There are a number of mosques in Hubballi, Two are in Gane^- 
pete, viz., the big mosque at Mukkekar Galli and the Mahadi mosque 
in the same area. There is a Jumma Masjid in Mullan Street and 
another in Bhandivada (Majidpura). Another mosque is located in 
Old Hubballi at Islampura. There are mosques also at Koulpete, 
Gavi Galli, Asar Oni, and Yellapura. 

The municipal ofiice buildings are located to the northern side of 
the town by the side of Karwar-Bellary road. They consist of seven 
buildings inclusive of the fire-brigade station. The cost of these 
buildings is Bs. 2,00,000. It is a modern structure of stone and 
masonry. 

Railway Workshop-{see Chapter No. 9 on “Transport”). 

Hubballi contains many temples, old and new, belonging to Hindus, 
Lihgayats and Jains. A temple of ancient origin and outstanding 
importance is the one dedicated to god Bhavani^ahkar. It is an old 
temple of the eleventh century with a fihga, an image of Gapapati, 
and two or three other smaller gods. The images are roughly cut 
out of stone similar to that of which the temple is built. The work¬ 
manship of the temple and of the images is similar. The temple 
consists of a middle hall facing east, an inner and larger shrine to 
its west facing east, and two smaller and side shrines opposite each 
other, one to the north of the middle hall facing north and the other to 
the south of the middle hall facing south. The linga appears to have 
been originally placed in the west larger shrine, the image of 
Ganapati in the smaller northern shrine, and some other image in 
the smaller southern shrine. Of these the image of Ganapati remains 
in its old place. The linga with its case has been removed from 
the western and larger to the southern and smaller shrine and 
placed there in a contrary direction, its left or water-running side 
facing east and the right side facing west. In the larger and 
western shrine from which the linga has been removed a beauti¬ 
fully carved and highly polished image of Narayana about three 
feet high has been placed. All round the archway over the head 
of the chief image are smaller images. The whole is cut out of 
hard black stone different from the stone of the temple and of 
the older images. Outside the temple, and near it, two long side 
verandas have been built on a three feet high stone plinth. Between 
the verandas is a passage from the street into the temple. The 
verandas and passage between them are roofed with wooden work. 
The style of the roof and the carving on the faces of the beams 
support the local story that the additions were made about 1760. 
Farts of the roof and the gateway are in ruins. A small stone pond 
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the stone-work of which has disappeared was built in front of the 
temple. The municipality has widened the pond on all sides and 
surrounded it with earthen embankments. 

The following is a list of other temples, with details of their 
dedication and location 

(1) Ambabhavani—Dajibanpete. 

(2) Banasaiikari—Old HubbaUi. 

(3) Basavannadev, Basaveswara, Basappa—Settigara Galli, 
Hurkadlivoni, Kaulpete, Ghantikeri and Bammapura. 

(4) Dattatraya—Durgadabailu and Badigara Oni. 

(5) Durgavva-Dajibanpete, Bommapura and Yellapur. 

(6) Hari—Fort area (New Hubbalh). 

(7) Isvar—Fort area (New Hubballi) and Myadara Oni (Old 
HubbaUi). 

(8) Kajamma—Bogar Street. 

(9) Kereva—Matti Galli and Banatikatti (Old Hubballi). 

(10) Hanuman or Maruti—Maruti Galli, Yellapura, Nagasettigop, 
Ke^avapura, Torvi Hakkal, Shahar Veerapura, Bidnala, Timsagar, 
and Adikivoni. 

(11) Murlidhar—Opposite Taluka OiSce. 

(12) Nage^vara—Kanehagar Galli. 

(13) Parvatdev—Old HubbaUi, Bhusvoni (New HubbaUi). 

(14) Radhakrspa—Radhakrjna Galli. 

(15) Ragavendra Swami (chief priest of an under-sect of 
Madhva Brahmins)—New HubbaUi. 

(16) Tuliabhavani—Dajibanpete. 

(17) Vithoba—Vithoba Galli. 

(18) Vehkatramana—New Hubballi. 

(19) Virbhadra—Pagdivoni (New HubbaUi). 

Town Hall—This is in Jaycamaraja Nagar near Jawahar 
Maidan, i.e., the Lamington High School play-ground and just oppo¬ 
site the Lamington High School building. It was built in 1951 at 
a total cost of Rs. 1,00,000. The building is used for public functions 
and for performances of marriage, drama, musical concerts, etc. 

Hulagur (15° 00' N, 75° 15' E ; Sigganvi T., p. 3,504) is a village 
about eight miles north-east of Sigganvi and six miles from Gudageri 
railway station. It is a noted place of Musalman pilgrimage to 
a tomb of the saint Hazratshah Kederi. Hazratshah is said to have 
lived in Savanur about 1800 under the Nawab Abdul Khairkhan, 
Once while the saint was at Bahkapura the Nawab violated the 
daughter of one of the saint’s disciples. The saint cursed the Nawab 
and retired to Hulagur about eight miles north-west of Savanur. 
He died at Hulagur and the four tombs of himself and his relations 
are in a valley about half a mile west of the village. A fair attended 
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by about 5,000 people from all parts of Dharawa<Ja and the neigh- CHAPTER 20. 
bouring villages of Belganvi is held after the full-moon of Magha pi7^s 

or February-March. Most of the pilgrims come from the full-moon HuLAoim. 

fair at Mailar in Bellary twenty-seven miles south-west of Hulagur. 

Hulagur village has a temple of Siddhalihga. 

There are 15 inscriptions which fall in the reigns of the Rastrakuta, 

Later Galukya, Kalacuri and Yadava rulers. The earliest is dated 
about 970 in the reign of Nityavarsa Khottiga. The old name of 
this village was Pullungur. 

Hulihalli (14° 35' 75° 30' E ; R^ebennur T., p. 983) is a small Hulihalli. 
village about 3 miles north-west of Ranebennur. It has a fort, inside 
which is a temple of Ramesvara, 

Of the ten inscriptions found here some are of the early 9th 
century, three belong to the reigns of Galukya Jagadekamalla II, 

Kalacuri Ahavamalla and Gutta Joyideva. 

Kadaramandalgi (14° 35' N, 75° 30' E ; Byadgi peta, p. 2,900) is Kadabamandalgi. 
a village about nine miles west of Ranebennur. It has a temple of 
Maruti Kante^ whose image is locally believed to have been conse¬ 
crated by the paurdnika king Janamejaya. 

There are six inscriptions in this village, the earliest being of 
10th century. According to the epigraph on the Garuda pillar 
in front of the Hanuman temple, the village whose name is given 
as Kaduravundalige was endowed to the deity by Kehgappa-nayaka 
of Santeya-Bennuru. The village was situated in Bennura-sthala 
included in the Rattahalli-100 division of Candraguttiventheya. 

Kaginelli (14° 40' N, 75° 20' E ; Byadagi pe(;a, p. 1,947), about Kaginelu. 
nine miles from Haveri, has temples of Acjikesava, Kalahastesvara, 

Laksmi Narasimha, Sahgamesvara, Somesvara and Vliabhadra. 

Adike^ava’s and Laksmi Narasinha’s temples are two plain stone 
buildings in the same enclosure. Adikesava’s temple is 66' X 23' and 
has 12 pillars in the outer open porch. Narasinha’s temple has 
a wooden pillared front porch. The temples are said to have been 
built by two persons Kondappa and Vehkappa. The image of Adi- 
ke^ava is said to have been brought from Bad in Bahkapura by 
Kanakadasa, a sixteenth century Kannada poet (1564). The temple 
priests enjoy a yearly allowance of Rs. 494 to meet the cost of holding 
the car festival. In the court of the temples is a shrine of Bhandara- 
keri Svami with four finely carved old pillars built into it. The pillars 
of the temples are carved with figures and festoons, the outer wall of 
the porch is of stone and mud, but the spire is old. 

Altogether twelve inscriptions are found in all the temples. Most 
of them belong to the rulers of the Later Galukya dynasty. One is 
of Yadava Ramacandra, dated 1282. The epigraph on a pillar in 
the shrine of Bhandarakeri Svami shows that it belonged originally 
to a Jain temple. 

Kalaghatagi (15° 10' N, 74° 55' E ; Kalaghatagi T., p. 5210) the Kalaghatag-. 
headquarter town of Kalaghatgi taluka is situated 17 miles away from 
Hubli railway station. It lies on the Karwar-Dharawada road. 

Under the Marathas Kalaghatagi was the headquarters of a satnat 
(division). The Dharawa^a District Local Board runs a dispensary 
in the town. Recently a library has been opened by an association 
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called “ Friends’ Circle. ” The civic afifairs of the town are managed 
by the village panchayat. Kalaghatagi is a paddy milling centrei 
Tliere are as many as five paddy mills in the town. There is a tomb 
of Rustom Shahid, an eighteenth century Muslim religious workec 
A festival is held in his honour lasting five days after Yugadi. 

Kalaghatagi has five inscriptions. The earliest belongs to the reign 
of Chalukya Vikramaditya VI. 

Kallapura ( 15° 50' N, 75° 30' E ; Naragunda pata, p. 568), a village 
10 miles from (Hole) Alur railway station, has a big temple of Advi 
Bassavanna Devaru. The villagers believe that animals suffering 
from diseases will be cured if they are taken round this temple. 

Kamadhenu (15° W N, 75° 00' E; Kalaghatagi, T., p. 694) is 
a village six miles north-east of Kalaghatagi and 11 miles from 
Hubli railway station. It has an old temple of Kallamesvara 
built of black granite with ornamental mythological carvings on 
the outside of its walls. 

The temple of Kalamesvara has three inscriptions. One is dated 
1130 in the reign of Chalukya Somesvara HI and another of 1172 
belongs to the reign of Sivacitta Permadi of the Goa Kadamba 
family. 

About a mile to the south of the village is a water-course called 
Kalhalla. A masonry weir was built in 1850 at a cost of Rs, 10,000 
to raise its water for irrigation purposes. 

Kamadolli (15° 10' N, 75° 15' E; Kundagola peta, p. 3,472) is 
a small village three miles from Saunsi railway station. It had a muni¬ 
cipality run under the old (Jarnkhandi) State Government which was 
abolished soon after its merger with the newly formed Kundagola 
peta. The civic affairs of the place are now managed by a village 
panchayat. There is an old Ramesvara temple said to have been 
built by Jakanacarya. 

Kanakuni (Dharwar T., p. 200) was endowed in 1104 for 
burning incense in the temple of Somanatha in Saurastra by the 
Kadamba chief Jayakesi, son-in-law of Calukya Vikramaditya VI, on 
the occasion of his marriage. 

K^adagi (15° 00' N, 75° 15' E; Siggafivi T., p. 1,661), a village 
four miles from Savanur railway station, was once the headquarters 
of the Karadagi petty division. In a revenue statement of about 
1790 Karadagi appears under the Bahkapura sarkdr as the head¬ 
quarters of a pargand yielding a revenue of Rs. 1,20,000. It has two 
inscriptions one of which belongs to Yadava Singhana. 

Karjagi (or Karajgi) (15° 25' N, 73° 35' E; Haveri T., p. 4,731) 
a station on the Poona-Bangalore railway line, was the headquarters 
of Karjagi taluka till when the taluka was named Haveri and the 
taluka headquarters was removed to Haveri. 

Kdlivada (Hubballi T., p. 2,390) contains relics of Jain, 
Buddhist and Brahmanic faiths. A mutilated sculpture of the 
Buddhist deity T^a bearing on its pedestal a Buddhist record was 
found in the compound of the Kalamesvara temple outside the 
village. Of some interest is the medieval temple of Vlranarayana 
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inside the village. In an inscription oi: 1564 near the temple the 
deity is mentioned as Madhava-Janardana. Tradition avers that this 
village was the native place of the great Kannada poet Kumara 
Vyasa who flourished in the 15th century. He belonged to the 
Sanabhdga family whose descendants are still residing here. A house 
wherein the poet was born is shown to the visitors. 

Konnur (i£° 25' N, 75° 20' E ; Naragunda Peta,p. 3341), a large 
village on the Malaprabha, is about 25 miles north of Navalagunda 
and 12 miles from (Hoje) Alur railway station. It has two black 
stone temples of Paramesvaradeva and Ramesvara, the latter a very 
large building. ^ 

There three inscriptions in Konnur. One of them built into 
a wall of the temple of Paramesvara refers to the transactions of 
Uie reign of Rastrakuta Amoghavarsa I, dated 860. This seems to 
be a later copy of the earlier record. The latest is an epigraph of 
he Vijayanagara king Sadasiva, dated 1547, recording the remission 
ot tax on barbers. 


Korlahalli (15° 05' N, 75° 50' E; Mundargi peta, p. 1275) is 
a village on the left bank of the Tuhgabhadra about six miles south 
ot Mundargi. The nearest Tailway station is Gadaga 30 miles away. 
:^rl£^aUi h^ a large old weir of dry rubble stone built right across 
the Tungabhadra. The weir has been lioldly built on a natural 
barrier of rock in the river formed by a trap dyke in the granite. 
Its crest IS from 20 feet to 22 feet above the low water level of the 
river, and it is about 20 feet wide at the top. The large stones 

SSf W V 2 ft. 6 in. wide and some 

of the weir, have been 

quarried out by wedges. The central part 200 to 300 ft. wide has 
it^on useless. A contour running from 

tVrfc a« ® ^ favourable for commanding land for 

to w’bPc? ^ restored. The weir is supposed 

to have been built by the Vijaynagara kings. On the Madras^ side 

uf Modalkatta which means ‘The first 

by the ^jayT^La 


I the Tuhgabhadra is 

dated 1051 and motions the Calukya princess Akkadevi as govern¬ 
ing the areas of Kisukadu, Toragale (i.e. Torgal) and Maseyavadi. 


Kotumacigi (15° 30' N, 75° 45' E ; Gadaga T!, p. 3761), a large 
village fifteen miles north-east of Gadag and 7 miles from Kanagi- 
nahala railway station has a ruined fort and temples of Some^vara 
and Kalame^vara. From an inscription in the Kalamesvara temple, 
which is dated 1012, it is gathered that Ummacige (as the village was 
nained) was then a great educational centre and maintained a college 
with a free hostel attached to it where instruction was imparted 
in several Sciences. The record is interesting from another point 
of view. It gives us a peep into the system of village administra¬ 
tion in ancient times in Karnataka. From the details given it would 
appear that the proper conduct of worship in the temples, the 
imparting of education and the feeding of the ascetics, the supply of 
water to the village people, and the punishment of criminals were 
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the chief items which claimed the immediate attention of the 
administrators. The inscription mentions a number of crimes 
taken cognizance of by the authorities and the penalties imparted 
in each case. (Epigraphica Indica, Vol. XX, p. 66). There are three 
inscriptions in the temple of Somesvar and one in the Jain Basti. 

Kudala (14° St/ N, 75° 15' E ; Hanagal T., p 742) Is a small 
village at the meeting of the Dharma and Varada, about eleven miles 
from Haveri railway station. It has a temple of Sahgameswara 
Near this temple is a hero-stone of the 12th century. 

Kundagola (15° 15' N, 75° 15' E ; p. 7,302) is on the main line of 
the Poona-Bangalore railway. It is situated about nine miles south¬ 
east of Hubballi and is the headquarters of the Kundagola peta. 
There is a cotton ginning and pressing factory. 

The municipality of Kundagola was established in 1877 and was 
under the Jamakhandi State administration till 1948. When the 
State was merged into the district in August 1949, it was declared 
a city municipality under the Bombay District Municipal Act, 
1901. The town is divided into four electoral wards. It has 16 
members on its board, all elected. T\yo seats are reserved for 
women and one for the Scheduled Castes and the Scheduled Tribes. 
In 1951-52, the total income of the municijiality was Rs. 14,386, com¬ 
posed of house tax, Rs. 6,194 ; octroi, Rs. 3,807 ; miscellaneous, 
Rs. 4,035; grants, Rs. 128; and revenue from properties, Rs. 222. 
The total expenditure was Rs. 12,517, establishment absorbing 
Rs. 6,280; roads, Rs. 1,590; lighting, Rs. 751; epidemics, Rs. 289; 
and miscellaneous, Rs 3,607 : 

There are in all 1,600 houses within the municipal area. There 
are two main roads in the city and nearly a dozen minor streets. 

The municipality maintains no drainage works. There is an 
arrangement for supplying water through public taps situated in 
almost all important streets of the town. Primary education in the 
area is under the management of the Dharwar District School 
Board. 

There is one Government dispensary and a Government veteri¬ 
nary dispensary. The only high school in the town formerly 
conducted by the Jamakhandi State is now run by a society. 

There is a temple of Sambhulihga, which is of the same style as 
that of Aravatu Khambada in the Bahkapura fort. The only original 
portion now left of this temple is the great hall, the shrine with 
its stkhara having been rebuilt. In the centre of the hall is an 
asfa^dikpdla ceiling. The whole ceiling which is a single slab 
is divided into nine equal compartments by two cross bars each 
way. The central compartment holds an image of the deity to whom 
the temple was dedicated, viz., Siva dancing upon the black dwarf, 
while the surrounding eight contain images of the astadikpdlds 
(regents of the eight points of the compass), each riding his own 
particular vimdna (vehicle). The outer bays of the ceiling are 
decorated with lotus and kirtimukha faces. The great central 
ceiling is very much mutilated. Upon the dedicatory block over 
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llie entrance to the ante-chamber is Ganapati, while above him, in 
three niches, are Laksmana, Rama and Sita. Over the present 
shrine doorway is Gaja-Laksmi, and, within the shrine is the linga. 
Mr. H. Gousens (from whose “ Cluilukyan Architecture” this account 
is taken) is of opinion that, contrary to the local belief, the temple 
was originally not a Jaina temple, as there is not a vestige of Jaina 
work about it, and, on the other hand, there are hundreds of Brahmi- 
nical images, among which are found Brahma, Varaha, Narasimha, 
Ganapati, Mahisasuramardini, Siva and others. He says that it 
may have been a Vaisnava temple. 

In Kundagola there are eleven inscriptions of the medieval and 
late periods. Some of them appear to have been brought over 
from the neighbouring villages. Most of the epigraphs belong to 
the times of the Later Galukya, Kalacuri, Yadava and Vijayanagara 
rulers. The earliest bears the date 1044. 

Kusugal (15° 20' N, 75° 10' E ; Hubballi T., p. 3,209) is a large 
village and a railway station on the Hubballi-Guntakal line, seven 
miles from Hubballi. The small hillock on which now stands 
a Kalameivara temple was the site of the bastion of an old fort 
the ruins of which lasted through the nineteenth century. No 
vestiges of the fort are now traceable. The area is now under 
cultivation and even residential houses have been built in some 
parts. This fort is stated to have been built by Badr-ul Zaman 
Khan, Tipu’s general who held Dharawa(Ja for seven months against 
a united Maratha and English force in 1791-92. The territories 
of Kusugal and Dharawa<,la formed part of the land which the Peshwa 
ceded to the British under the Poona treaty of 1817. 

Lakkun^i (15° 20' N, 75° 4(y E ; Gadaga T., p. 5131), or Lokkb 
gundi as it was called in olden times, is about seven miles south¬ 
east of Gadaga. It is a place of antiquarian interest with about 
fifty temples and a large number of inscriptions. 

Lakkundi has twenty-nine inscriptions representing the Later 
Galukya, Kalacuri, Yadava and Hoysala dynasties. This was a seat 
of learning being an eminent agrahdra administered by one thousand 
Mahajanas who were renowned for their great erudition and sterl¬ 
ing virtues. Danacintamani Attimabbe, the patroness of the famous 
Kannada poet Ranna, erected a Jain temple named Brahma-jinalaya 
here in 1007. An inscription of this date describes at length the 
philanthropic activities of this saintly lady who had dedicated her 
life for the promotion of the Jain faith. This place was also a busy 
centre of minting activities and gold coins were struck on a large 
scale by mint masters holding license from the rulers. These coins 
were known as Lokki gadyanas after the name of the place. 

Lakkundi was an important town between the ninth and four¬ 
teenth centuries. In 1192 the great Hoysaja king Ballala H, better 
known as Vir Ballala (1191-1211) was residing at the capital of 
Lakkikundi, and according to a tradition, between 1187 and 1192 
liakkikupdi was the scene of a battle between Ballala II, acting 
as a commander of his father’s forces and Jaituhgi, tire son of the 
Devagiri Yadava Bhillama (1187-1191), in which Jaituhgi was 
worsted. The temples are of various size and beauty and are said 
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to have been built by the mythic architect Jakanacarya. Great 
artistic skill is shown in the stone carvings of many of the larger 
temples, the work somewhat resembling Chinese ivory carving. 
The chief temples are of (1) Kasivi^vesvara, (2) Mallikarjuna, 
(3) Halagund Basavanna, (4) Virupaksa, (5) Laksmin^ayana, 
(6) Manikesvara, (7) Virabhadra, (8) Nannesvara, (9) Somesvara, 
(10) Nilkanthesvara, (11) Kumbharagirisvara (or Nadayadeva), 
(12) Nagaradevara, (13) Visvanatha. These temples at Lakkundi 
are stated to have suffered severely in the invasion of the Cola 
king about A.D. 1,000, but to have been rebuilt afterwards. 

The most elaborately finished temple of all those in the village, 
and one of the most ornate in the Kanarese districts, is the temple 
of Kasivi;^vesvara. It is possibly one of those which were damaged 
during the Cola invasion in the eleventh century, when several 
temples at Lak 5 mesvara were destroyed but afterwards rebuilt. 
On a beam in the hall is an inscription, dated in the thirteenth year 
of the reign of Tribhuvanamalla (Vikramaditya VI), which corres¬ 
ponds to A.D. 1087; but as tliis part of the temple, and the ceiling 
above the beam, are very plain indeed, compared with the profu¬ 
sion of decoration about the doorways and (the exterior of the 
temple, it may be that this is the only portion of the original temple 
left standing by the Colas. As Ballala II was staying in his newly- 
acquired capital of Lokkigundi in 1192, it is thus probable that he 
began to re-build the temples that were destroyed and to embellish 
his new capital. In this temple the CSlukyan builders reached 
their high watermark in decorative architecture. The mouldings 
are deeper and crisper than in earlier examples, and thus have 
a more sparkling effect of light and shade. This is especially the 
case in the towers where the mouldings and detail are far more 
delicate ; and the detail around the doorways is particularly rich 
and far beyond anything in older temples. Bands and scrolls of 
lace-like carving run up the jambs and across the lintels, some of 
it standing out in high relief, and some perforated and almost 
detached by undercutting. 

On the southern doorway, which seems to have lost its porch 
and to have had a new cornice or chajja added above it at some 
subsequent period, there are, amongst the door-post mouldings, four 
inner bands or fasciae which run up the sides and around the 
lower part of the entablature above. Next to these, on either side, 
in the centre, are tall attenuated columns or pilasters, supporting 
the lower cornice above. Beyond these, again, on either side, are 
four other bands of mouldings. On the lintel of the doorway is 
the projecting dedicatory block on which is the favourite group of 
Laksmi and her elephants. The remainder of the entablature, 
above the lower comice, is principally taken up with—or, rather, 
was, for only three now remain—a row of eleven small standing 
figures beneath a lace-like fringe of cusped arching. Above this 
is a valance of beads hanging in festoons. These rich filigree 
mouldings are wrought in the stone with as much care and delicacy 
as they would have been in silver. Upon either side of the door, at 
the bottom, are rows of small images, beneath cusped and foliated 
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arches, nine on each side, the central one, at the base of eacli of 
the pilasters, being a goddess on one side and, perhaps, a god 
on the other, but the latter is rather damaged. 

Though the south doorway is the finer one of the two, the 
eastern has even more delicate work upon it. In this one some 
of the bands have been so undercut as to leave ribbons of perfo¬ 
rated filigree work the fine tracery of which is accentuated by the 
black shadows of the innumerable interstices between. How the 
tool was worked through these small holes to remove the back¬ 
ground is marvellous ; it must have required the very utmost effort 
of patience. 

The central niches, on the outer walls of the shrine are, in this, 
more prominent features than in earlier temples; they are consi¬ 
derably enlarged, and the miniature sikfuiras above them break 
through the principal cornice, the foliated arch above becoming 
an ornamental feature of the tower. This combination of sikhara 
and arch has been repeated up the tower upon each of the storeys, 
which have became so masked by the multitudinous mouldings and 
other detail that it is not easy, at first sight, to separate them, but 
they are there nevertheless. These little Sikliaras, which are a very 
prominent feature on the face of the building, are purely northern 
in type. It is a pity that the capping member and the katasa or 
finial has gone for, judging from the graceful cut of the mc'uldings 
of the tower, they were, probably, unusually fine. 

The shrine doorway, within, rivals the exterior one in point of 
finish. Above it are figures of Brahma, Siva and Vispu. Upon the 
cornice are groups of men and animals in procession, among which, 
in the middle, is a horseman with head and shoulders broken off’ 
preceded by musicians. The action and contour of both horse 
and man are very good. The leg of the man, about all that is left 
of him, hangs freely and naturally in the stirrup, while the outline 
of the hind quarters of the horse is very pleasing. The group is 
not more than six inches high, and is cut in very bold relief, in 
fact it is almost detached from the cornice. Over this doorway 
loo, presides Gaja-Laksmi. 

The pillars and pilasters, with their capitals, are beautifully 
wrought. The round parts of the shafts of the pillars of this period 
were turned on a lathe, and their surfaces were brought to a high 
polish. The material being a very fine-grained stone and easily cut, 
it was possible to turn the finest and most delicate mouldings without 
fear of breaking the sharp edges. Of this property the sculptors 
availed themselves to the utmost, and have produced in stone-work 
such as would appear at first sight only possible in ivory or silver. 
The design of the pillars is carried out on more graceful lines than 
in the earlier examples, and there is better proportion between 
the parts, '^e brackets, above the capitals, are especially worth 
notice, the little lions, klrtimukhas and scrolls being very much 
undercut. The ceilings are poor, being decorated with a plain lotus. 

Within the shrine is a linga standing three feet high. 
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This is a double temple, that is, it has a second shrine facing 
the main building on the east, but separated from it by a raised 
platform, which was, perhaps, at one time, an open hall roofed 
over. This style of double temple is not frequently met with. This 
small shrine has been dedicated to Surya-Narayana, but it faces 
west instead of east as is customary with Surya temples. On the 
dedicatory block of the doorway is Gaja-Laksmi, but above her 
is Surya in his top-boots with his seven steeds below him, while, on 
either side, are pairs of female cauri bearers, and, beyond these, 
one on eitlier side, are his two wives, Sahgna and Chaya, each 
with her bow. The throne for an image of Surya, upon which are 
his seven horses, lies in the hall of the main temple. This was 
probably in the shrine of the smaller temple originally. 

Nagaradevara temple has lost its spire and upper parts but what 
remains shows that, though not overloaded with ornaments, the 
temple has been finished with great care and elaboration. Inside 
of the shrine is a curious image of a cobra which appears to have 
been carved on the back of a Jina’s throne. 

The temple of Visvanatha is a double temple, the smaller one 
facing the larger. It is partially ruined and is exquisitely rich in 
carving. Dr. Burgess considered the carvings of this temple perhaps 
the finest existing specimens of Hindu decorative work. 

In the west of the town is the principal Jain temple. It is the 
largest temple in Lakkundi and also the oldest building. An upper 
chamber above the shrine raises the tower considerably above the 
substructure and thus imports a certain amount of dignity to the 
building. The kirtimukha (face of fame : a grotesque mask much 
used in old Hindu architecture) is introduced above all the little 
arched niches of the walls. In each of these little circular niches 
above the comice is a seated Jina. The walls are pilastered and 
some of the spaces between the pilasters are decorated with little 
pavilions in relief; while between these again another ornament 
has been introduced. Tire general plan of the temple is simple and 
it has few offsets. It faces the east. The interior is very plain. 
Seated upon his simhmana (lion throne) is an image of Mahavira 
with his cognizance, the lion, in the central panel on the face of 
the throne.® Upon either side of the Jina is an attendant, each 
holding in his outer hand a cauri or fly brush, and in the inner 
a fruit resembling a citron or cocoanut, Upon the block above 
the shrine door is a Jina; over the antechamber is Gaja-Laksmi, 
and over the outer doors is a Jina. 

A well-carved image of Brahma stands in the inner hall, and 
is a particularly fine figure, being second only, in point of workman¬ 
ship, to that of Saraswati at Gadaga. In a corresponding position 
to this, on the other side of the entrance to the antechamber is 
an image of Saraswati. The ceilings are plain, a small rosette in 
the centre being their only ornament. The pillars are well deco¬ 
rated. 


•Mr. Cousens writing in 1926 says that this was smashed and thrown 
outside by budmashes a few years ago. 
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Close beside it on the north is another, rather smaller, which is 
also a Jaina temple. Within it is the same Jina and throne as in 
the other. Over the shrine door is a seated Jina with attendant 
cauri bearers. 

Besides for its temples Lakkundi is noted for its step-wells built 
in the Jakanacarya style. The chief of these wells are the Chabir- 
bhanvi, Kannerbhanvi, and Musukina-bhanvi. The best is the 
Musukinabhanvi well near Manikesvara’s temple. Three flights of 
steps lead down on three sides to the water. Projecting from 
the sides just above the water are small canopied niches. There 
is also a ruined fort. 

Laksmesvara (15° 05' N, 75° 25' E ; Shirahatti T., p. 13,389) is 
situated at a distance of about 40 miles south-east of Dharw^. It is 
iibout 8 miles from the Gudageri railway station on the Poona-Bahga- 
jore metre-gauge line of the Southern Railway. It is also connected 
by road from Hubballi and KundagOla. 

Laksmesvara is a place of historical importance and was known 
as Puligere, Huligere, Purigere, Porigere, or Pulikaranagara in 
ancient days. According to early Kannada authors, Purigere was 
one of the places where chaste Kannada language was spoken. 
Formerly part of the Miraj (Senior) State, it is now included in 
the Sirahatti Taluka of the Dharwar District. A number of village 
industries flourish in this town, e.g., hand-loom weaving, pottery, 
and manufacture of parched and beaten rice. 

According to the census of 1951, of the total population of 
Laksmesvara (13,339), 7,325 persons belonged to the agricultural 
classes ; production other than cultivation sustained 2,574 persons ; 
commerce, 1,284 persons; transport 145 persons ; and other services 
and miscellaneous sources 2,011 persons. 

The I.aksme^vara municipality, till August 1939, was under the 
control of the State Government of Miraj (Senior). The Dewan of the 
State was the president and the Mamlatdar of LaksmeWara the 
chairman. Some officials and non-officials were nominated to the 
municipal council, which had only an advisory capacity. In 1939, 
popular control was instituted, in that ten of the fifteen seats and 
the office of president were made elective. In 1946 nominations 
were altogether abolished. When the State was merged in the 
district in 1948, the municipality was reconstituted under the 
Bombay District Municipal Act, 1901, with fifteen members, all 
elected, two of the seats being reserved for women and one for 
the Scheduled Castes and the Scheduled Tribes. 

The total income of the municipality for the year 1953-54 was 
Rs. 88,396, composed of rates and taxes, Rs. 63,766 ; revenue derived 
from municipal property and powers from taxation, Rs. 14,815; 
grants and other contributions, Rs. 4,262; and miscellaneous, Rs. 5,553 
The total expenditure for the year 1953-54, excluding Extraordinary 
and Debt heads, was Rs. 67,116, of which general administration 
and collection charges absorbed Rs. 25,406 ; public safety, Rs. 6,382; 
public health and convenience, Rs. 22,248; public instruction, 
Rs. 10,037 ; contributions, Rs. 35 and miscellaneous, Rs. 3,008. 
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The total length of roads in the municipal limits is approximately 
15 miles, including metalled and unmetalled. The Bazaar road 
which runs from south to north is about one mile long. Another 
road, which also has a course of about a mile, runs from west to 
east, crossing the Bazaar road near the Bazaar. There are a few 
roads which run parallel to these main I’oads. There is a bridge, 
which crosses a nfila called Landi Nala, built in 1944. Water is 
supplied through wells only. There are many wells, both 
private and public, and there is no scarcity of water in the town. 
Some three or four wells are noted for sweet water. Only rough 
surface drainage exists. A few gutters are built but there are no 
pakkd gutters. 

The municipal market, called the Banu Market, has 28 shops. 
Laksmesvara being an important trading centre in cotton, ground¬ 
nut, sesamum, castor seed, safflower, kulthi and chillies, the trade in 
these commodities has been regulated under the Agricultural 
Produce Markets Act, 1939. This market area covers the whole of 
the Sirahatti Taluka. 

The slaughter-house is situated in Hulageribana and attached td 
it is an old mutton market housed in a dilapidated building. 
Arrangements have been made for constructing a new slaughter¬ 
house and a mutton market. The District Local Board maintains 
a veterinary dispensary at Laksmesvara. The municipality aids 
a public library in the town. There are two parks known as 
Jayadeva Circle and Desai Circle, and one garden in the compound 
of the Municipal Office. There are four burial grounds and one 
burning ghat. Three of them are located at Hirebana, one at 
Desaibana and one at Hulageribana. 

The Some^vara temple is one of the early temples in Laksmesvara. 
It is mentioned in inscriptions of the 12th century A.D. as Soma- 
nathadeva and Svayumbhu-Daksina-SomanMiadeva. According to 
local tradition, it was formerly a temple of Jaina worship, but was 
turned into a Saiva temple through the devotion and feats of one 
Adayya, a Saiva devotee. It is said that Somanatha of Saurastra 
was very much pleased by the devotion of this Adayya and came 
and settled at Laksmesvara. The temple is built of stone and is 
a structure of about llth-12th century A.D. 

Sankha-basadi is also an early structure. It is mentioned as 
Sankha-Jinalaya in early records found in the basadi itself. 

During the rule of the Adil Shahi Kings of Bijapura, Laksmesvara 
was governed by the chief Ankusakhan. The Jumma Masjid (also 
called Kali Musjid) was constructed by this Ankusakhan. It is a fine 
structure with beautiful carvings. Later on this Ankusakhan 
settled at Manjalapura where his tomb is found in the dargd. 

Laksmesvara was a great centre of political and cultural activi¬ 
ties from ancient times. It is rieh in antiquities such as temples, 
sculptures and inscriptions of which as many as fifty-three have 
been discovered. The epigraphs stretch over the period from the 
seventh to the sixteenth century and register various gifts to 
different religious institutions. They represent almost all the 
dynasties that ruled in Karnataka, viz., the Early and Later 
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Cfilukya, Western Gariga, Rastrakuta, Kalacuri, Yadava and Vijaya- 
nagara. The oldest is of Vinayaditya dated 686. In many of these 
records this city is mentioned as rajadhdni-pattana. A part of it 
called Brahmesvaragiri was administered by 120 Mahajanas who 
encouraged the study of Sanskritic lores. Famous among the 
Saiva institutions was the temple of SomeWara. An epigraph of 
1128 registers a gift by Kadamba Jayake.^i II for the educational 
institution attached to this temple. Jainism also prospered here 
under the patronage of great chiefs and members of the royal 
families. Among the large number of Jain temples mentioned in 
inscriptions, Anesejjeyabasadi constructed by Kuhkumamahadevi, the 
younger sister of Calukya Vijayaditya (696-733), appears to be the 
oldest. 

Masuru (14® 20' N, 75° 25' E ; Hirekerur T., p. 3916), is a large 
/illage about seven miles south-east of Hirekerur and 23 miles from 
Ranebennur railway station. It has a ruined fort and a large arti¬ 
ficial irrigation lake called the Madag lake. According to a Persian 
and Arabic inscription stone built into the outlet of the Madag lake 
the fort was built in 1635 by Muhammad Khan bin Raja Farid, 
an officer of the seventh Adilshahi king Mahmud (1626-1656). The 
Madag lake lies in Mysore limits about two miles south of Masur. 
The boundary between Hirekerur taluka and Mysore runs along the 
top of the old dam so that the lake is in Mysore while the lands 
which It waters are in Hirekerur taluka. Like other irrigation works 
in the south and west of the district, the Madag lake is believed 
to date from the time of the Vijayanagara kings (1336-1570). The 
maker of the lake intended to close the gap in the hills through 
which the Kumudvati feeder of the Tuhgabhadra flows into Hire¬ 
kerur and by this means to form a lake on the south side of the 
range of hills which divide the Masur valley from Mysore. This 
was accomplished by throwing up an earthen embankment, now 
about 800 feet thick at the base and 100 feet high, faced towards 
the lake with huge stone blocks descending in regular steps from 
the crest of the embankment to the waters edge. Two similar 
embankments were also thrown across other gaps in the hills to 
the right and left of the Kumudvati valley to prevent the pent-up 
waters escaping by them, and a channel was cut along the hills for 
the overflow of the lake when it had risen to the intended height. 
When full this lake must have been ten to fifteen miles long and 
must have supplied water for the irrigation of a very large area. 
The neighbouring hills still bear traces of vast cuttings for material 
and of the roads by which it was brought to the site. A moderate 
sized fort on the hill commanding the lake is said to have been 
built for the protection of the work-people. Each of the three 
embankments was provided with sluices built of huge slabs of hewn 
stones for the irrigation of the plain below, and two of these remain 
as perfect as when they were built. These sluices were built on 
the same principle as other old Hindu local sluices, a rectangular 
masonry channel through the dam closed with a perforated stone 
fitted with a wooden stopper. But, as the sluices had to be in 
proportion to the size of the lake, instead of the small stone pillars 
which in ordinary works carried the platform over the stopper, the 
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supports were formed of single stones weighing about twenty tons 
each. To the upper sluice a tradition of human sacrifice attaches. 
As it was the crowning point of this great work the Vijayanagara 
king and his court met to see the great single stone pillars raised 
to their places. For days the workmen’s efforts were vain. At last 
it was known that the Place Spirit was angry, and, unless a maiden 
was offered to her, would not allow the pillar to be raised. Laksmi 
the daughter of the chief Vadar or pond digger offered herself, and 
was buried alive under the site of the pillar. The spirit was pleased 
and the pillar was raised and set in its place without mishap. In 
honour of Laksmi the sluice became a temple." 

The lake was finished and filled. But in some heavy flood it 
burst not through the carefully closed valley but by the most 
westerly of the three embankments. Through this outlet a vast 
body of water forced its way in a deep groove with a fall of nearly 
100 feet, wearing a chasm with nearly perpendicular sides as if 
cut with a knife. As the pressure of the water grew lighter and 
the strata to be cut became harder, the wearing ceased, and a certain 
quantity of water remained in the bed of the lake. The surplus 
now passes in a pretty little waterfall over the point where the 
cutting ceased. After this disaster no steps were taken to make 
use of the water which the broken lake still held. The builders 
abandoned the undertaking, and the unfinished channels and the dam 


* Lieut.-Colonel Playfair, R. E., .Superintending Engineer for Irrigation, 27th 
October 1879. According to a second legend the patil of Masur, wiose family 
lived at Pura Parker! in the Mysore division of Simoga had a beautiful daughter 
Kencawa whorn the Vijayanagara king wished to niariy. As her father was 
of a higher caste than the king the girl refused the king’s offer and fled. 
Afterwards her parents wished to marry Kencawa to the patil of Isur in 
the Sikarpura sub-division of Mysore. They set out to celebrate the marriage, 
but on passing a temple now covered by the waters of the Madag lake, 
Kencawa entered the temple and devoted herself to the god. When the lake 
was made, Kencawa refused to leave her god, and, when the first floods 
of the rainy season came, the temple was hidden under the lake and tire 
girl was drowned. It was a season of severe floods and a watchman was 
set to watch the dam. Kencawa entered into this watchman and told him 
to go and tell the patil that unless he offered her a woman nine montlis 
with child she would burst the lake. Tire watchman said he (rould not 
leave his post. Keiicawa promised that if he went she would not break the 
big dam but that if he was long in coming back she would burst through 
one of the hills. The watchman went and gave the headman Kencavva’s 
message. But the headman paid no heed to his message, punished him 
for leaving his post, and offered Kencawa no sacrifice. Enraged with his 
insolence Kencawa broke through the hill and the embankment as well. 
Poor people used to go to the lake and beg Kencawa to lend them nose and 
earrings to use at a wedding and found what they wanted at the water side. 
One man forgot to return the ornaments and Keiicawa no longer provides them. 
In 1870, a fisherman’s tackle got entangled in the roof of the under-water 
temple. Diving down to free his tackle the fisherman entered the temple 
and saw a golden image of Kencawa. She warned him to tell no one she 
was alive; and told him tliat on the day he let out her secret he would 
burst a blood-vessel and die. He asked her how he could get out of the 
temple ; she gave him a push and he was on the surface. He kept his secret 
for two years, told it, burst a blood-vessel, and died. In seasons of drought, 
the heads of the temples in Sikarpura come to this lake with a round piece 
cif gold and a nose-ring. Tljey lay food on a small raft and pushing it into 
the lake pray Keficavva to send rain, (Dr. Burgess’ “ List of Archaeological 
Remains,” 17-18.) 
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remained overgrown with forest. It was sometimes visited to see CHAPTER 20. 
the single stone of the main sluice which remained one of the 
wonders of the country. After the country passed to the English MA.sunu. 
two difficulties prevented any use being made of the water stored Madag Lake, 
in the broken lake. When the breach occurred, the lowest of the 
old native sluices, which offered the only channel for drawing 
water through the enormously thick dam, was left too high above 
the surface of the water to be of any value. Any attempt to dam 
the outlet chasm, and so raise the level of the lake sufficiently 
to use the old sluices, was prevented not only by its great expense, 
but by the opposition of the Mysore villagers, whose lands lay on 
the margin of the lake and would be swamped by any rise in its 
level. Owing to these difficulties nothing was done until, in 1858-59, 
Lieutenant-Colonel Playfair, R.E. (Executive Engineer of Dharwar 
and Belgaum, 1858-67), thought that if a culvert could be laid below 
the old sluice the lake could be successfully tapped. Tliis was done 
under Colonel Playfair’s immediate supervision. For this the old 
native sluice had first to be cleared as it was filled with dirt. Clearing 
was begun on both sides, not without the opposition of the Mysore 
people who at first drove the workmen off, and objected to any¬ 
thing being done on their side. When the two parties of workmen 
came within 100 feet of each other progress was stopped as the 
stones that supported the roof were found to have fallen in. The 
sluice appears to have been originally laid on the rocky surface 
of the valley, roofed with enormous stones, and the dam built over 
it. The weight of the one hundred feet of earth had been too great 
for the sluice-roof. In the part where the sluice-roof had fallen 
the further clearing became a matter of great danger. The only 
plan appeared to be to gently dig over the broken stones and trust 
to find sounder ones beyond, and thus again to get a roof over 
the heads of the workmen. This attempt was successful; Only 
a few of the covering stones had fallen in ; and the earth above them 
was sufficiently consolidated by time to allow of a passage being 
dug through it. The two parties at length joined, and the old 
subterranean gallery was opened through its whole length of 
800 feet. The digging of the culvert below the floor of the old 
sluice was then begun, the old work acting as a ventilator as well 
as a roof till the new tunnel was arched. All went well till towards 
the centre where a mass of extremely hard rock gave much trouble. 

Blasting was out of the question with a rickety moss of old masonry 
above and the remaining work was literally taken out in powder. 

Lt. Col. Playfair also designed and partly carried out the follow¬ 
ing works ; 

(1) The protection of the breach that had formed in the west 
embankment by the construction of a masonry weir across it; and 

(2) construction of left and right bank canals from the new outlet 
along with the construction of the masonry works on the canals. 

These works were finally completed in 1875 with' some excep¬ 
tions. Col. Playfair’s estimate was closed in 1889. The length of 
the canals as finally constructed were 8J miles on the right bank 
and 5i miles on the left bank (i.e. 14 miles in all) to command 
3,000 acres, though Col. Playfair’s original project provided for 

L-A Vf 2-53 
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29 miles of canal to command 4,880 acres. Subsequently during 
1875-80 the last 4i miles of the right bank canal were 
allowed to go to ruin and the mileage of the canal now maintained 
in working order is only 4 miles on the right bank and 5 miles on 
the left bank canal (i.e. 9 miles in all). The area of the tank surface 
at full supply level is 362 acres. The earthen dam which forms the 
lake is 1,850 ft. in length having upstream slopes of 2:1. The 
maximum height of the dam is 144 ft. The top width of the dam 
varies from 400 to 600 ft. and the base width is 800 to 1,200 ft. 

A project for extending the right bank canal from 5 to 8^ miles is 
under execution and the same is scheduled for completion by 1st 
March 1956. 

In a revenue statement of about 1789 Masur appears under the 
Bahkapiua sarkdr as the headquarters of a parganu (sub-division) 
yielding a yearly revenue of about Rs. 15,000. 

Medleri (14° 40' N, 75° 40' E ; Ranebennur T., p. 3,787), a large 
village on the Tuiigabhadra, is 9 miles from Ranebennur railway 
station. It is noted for its melons and blankets. The melons are 
used mostly locally. The blankets are sold throughout the district 
and even exported outside. There is a large Government irrigation 
tank in this village.* The earthen dam forming this tank is 2,250 ft. 
long with a top width of 6 ft. and maximum height of 41 ft. 

Mi^rikoti (15° 10' N, 75° 00' E ; Kalaghatagi T., p. 3,477), on 
the Hubballi-Kalaghatagi road eight miles north-east of Kalaghatagi 
and nine miles from Hubballi railway station, was the headquarters 
of a sub-division till 1838 and of a petty division till 1862. It has 
a large fort and a black stone temple of Ramesvara. Two early 
inscriptions are found in the Ramesvara temple. One of them 
dated 1136 states that Mailaladevi, daughter of Vikramaditya VI 
and queen of Kadamba Jayakesi II, was ruling the kingdom from 
her capital Kunduru (i.e. Narendra). The other of 1159 belongs to 
the time of Sivacitta Permadi. 

During the third Maratha war Misrikoti surrendered to Brigadier- 
General Munro on the 15th of January, 1818. 

Motebennur (14° 40' N, 75° 25' E ; Byadagi peta, p. 4,480) is 
a large village, about a mile and a half from Byadagi railway 
station. In 1790 Captain Moor, the author of the Hindu Pantheon, 
describes Motebennur as a market town of some extent and 
importance enclosed by a ditch and a wall of no strength. There 
were some handsome stone houses and brisk traffic with Mysore 
in sandalwood. There is now a Basel Mission church in the 
village. There is also an agricultural basic school. Close to the 
village is an unique megalithic structure, apparently the remains 
of an enormous dolmen consisting of large rough unhewn stones 
resting horizontally on upright stones. 

There are eight inscriptions in Motebennur and the earliest on 
a slab in the temple of Mallikarjuna is dated 1051. In the medieval 
period it appears to have been a place of some importance to 
the Jain community, as Jain teachers of renown resided here. Its 


See Chapter 5-Agriculture, “Irrigation". 
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old name was Bennevurii which was subsequently changed to 
Motana-Binnuru. 

Mugada (15° 25' N, 74° 55' E ; Dharawada T., p. 1,832) is 
a village and railway station seven miles west of Dharawada. 
This village whose old name was Mugunda was the head 
of a unit of thirty villages. It has four inscriptions and the 
earliest is dated 1045 in the reign of Calukya S6me.svara I. This 
record describes a line of Jain preceptors of the Yapanlya school, 
who thrived here and records gifts to the Jain temple named 
Samyaktaratnakara. In the neighbourhood of Mugada is an old 
artificial lake kept in repair. It is largely used for irrigation 
purposes. 

Mulagunda (15° 15' N, 75° 30' E ; Gadaga T., p. 7,924) is an old 
town 12 miles south-west of Gadaga. Till 1848, when through 
failure of heirs, it lapsed to Government, Mulagunda belonged to 
the chief of Tasgaon. 

The early history of this place goes back to ancient times. The 
earliest epigraph is of Calukya Jayasimha II, dated 1028. It was 
an important town being the headquarters of a unit of twelve 
villages. Eighteen inscriptions found here furnish many a detail 
regarding the political as well as the religious activities of the 
followers of different faiths. This was a stronghold both of Saiva 
and Jain teachers. A distinguished line of Jain scholars and monks 
flourished here. Reputed among them was Nayasena, author of the 
Kannada classical work Dharnmmrita. 

1862 Mulagunda was a petty divisional headquarters. There are 
Hindu temples dedicated to Kajabhairava, Kumbhesvara, Nagare^a, 
Pete Basappa and Siddhesvara and Jain temples dedicated to' 
Candranatha, Parsvanatha and Hiri. There is also a Lihgayata math 
called Andanasvami’s math. To' the east of the town is a small 
hill about 300 feet high where a large fair is held in Kartika. People 
take to the hill-top a slipping stone or jarhandi and let themselves 
down on it. 

Mundargi (15° W N, 75° 50' E; p. 6,564), about 24 miles south¬ 
east of Gadaga, is the headquarters of the Mundargi Peta. Mundargi 
is not situated near any railway line, the nearest railway station 
Harlapura on the Hubballi-Gadag-Guntakal line being 15 miles 
away. It is a big trading centre, from which about one lakh bags 
of groundnuts are exported every year. There are two cotton 
ginning factories and two oil mills. 

There is a Government dispensary and a veterinary dispensary. 
In addition to three primary schools for boys and girls, there is 
a high school under private management. There is also a free 
library. 

Mundargi has a fort on a rocky hill about 250 ft. high. In the 
1857 Mutiny, the hereditary district officer of Mundargi, named 
Bhimrao Nadgir, joined hands with the Chief of Naragunda who 
raised the standard of revolt. Bhimrao fled to Kopala in the Nizam’s 
territory, 25 miles north-east of Mundargi and was lulled in the 
seige of that town. His private villages of Bennihalli and Haitapura 
L-A Vf 2-53a 
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were confiscated. About a furlong to the west of the village is the 
temple of Kanaka Narasimha, situated on a hillock. A fair is held 
at this temple every year in the month of Kalguna (Feb.-Mar.). There 
are two maths (monasteries) viz., Annadanesvara and Tontadarya 
Swami. A fair is held at the Annadanesvara math every year in 
the month of Chaitra (Mar.-Apr.). 

Nagavi (Gadaga T., 1.5" 20' N, 75° 3.5' E, p. 1,929) has a temple 
associated with the great Buddhist teacher Nagarjuna. An image said 
to represent this personage is found here. It is nicely executed 
and presents a good specimen of the medieval sculptor’s art. There 
are six inscriptions. The earliest of 969 refers to the reign of 
Rastrakiita Nityavarsa Khottiga. The latest is of the time of Yadava 
Kannara, dated 1255. 

Naragunda (15° 40' N, 75° 20' E ; p. 9,57.3), is on the Hubballi- 
Bijapura road about 12 miles north of Navalgunda. It is the head¬ 
quarters of the Naragunda peta. It is mainly an agricultural town. 
According to the census of 1951, its agricultural classes numbered 
6,454 persons out of the total population of 9,573. Those deriving 
their principal means of livelihood from production other than 
cultivation numbered only 861 persons ; from commerce 825 persons ; 
from transport .56 persons, and from qther services and miscellaneous 
sources, 1,377 persons. There is a market regulated under the 
Bombay Agricultural Produce Markets Act, 19.39, functioning here 
for trade in cotton, groundnut, safflower and pulses ( ttir, mug, beans 
and ucldu). A large quantity of wheat, jowar, cotton seed, oil, 
oilcakes and jaggery also passes through the Naragunda markets. 
There are 8 cotton ginning factories, 2 oil mills and one cotton 
pressing company. A cotton spinning mill is now (1953) being 
erected by a private company. 

Naragunda is said to have been fortified by 8ivaji in 1674. 
In 1778 when Haidar became master of the whole country south 
of the Krsna, Naragunda was left to its chief on condition that he 
acknowledged Haidar’s supremacy and paid tribute. In 1785 by 
demanding a higher tribute Tipu Sultan estranged Veiikatrav, the 
chief of Naragunda. As by himself he was unable to withstand Tipu, 
Vehkatrav applied for help to the Bombay Government, and as 
they were unable to help him he turned to the Gourt of Poona. 
Wlien Tipu pressed Vehkatrav, Nana Phadanvis interfered. He 
declared that Tupn had no right to exact more than the former 
tribute, that landholders on the transfer of districts were liable to 
no additional payments and that the rights of Brahman landholders, 
except when guilty of treason, were always respected. Tipu replied 
by sending two bodies of troops to demand more tribute than the 
Naragunda chief could pay and thus give him a pretext for reducing 
the fort. In March 1785 when news reached Poona that the siege 
of Naragunda was begun, a body of Marathas was sent to relieve 
Vehkatrav. Before the Poona detachment arrived, want of water 
had forced the Mysore troops to raise the siege. They were still in 
the neighbourhood and after some skirmishing compelled the 
Marathas to retire, took Ramdurga about twenty miles north-west 
of Naragunda, and resumed the siege of Naragunda. On Tipu’s 
assurance that only the regular tribute would be exacted, the Marathii 
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army re-crossed the Krsna. The siege was pressed with 
vigour and on the strength of the terms promised by Tipu 
Vehkatrav capitulated. As soon as the fort was taken Tipu 
broke his promise and sent Vehkatrav and his family into captivity. 
In 1787, in accordance with the terms of a treaty made with the 
Marathas, Tipu ceded them Naragunda. In a Maratha revenue 
statement of about 1790 Naragunda Bahadur appears under the 
Torgal district as the head-quarters of a sub-division with a revenue 
of Rs. 75,000. On the conquest of the Peswas territory in 1818 
Naragunda was restored to Dadajirav Appa, the chief who was 
then in possession of it. In 1821 the chief was freed from a tribute 
of Rs. 3,470, called Kunur Bab, and from rendering any service on 
condition that he acknowledged British supremacy and acted loyally 
to them. In 1827 Naragunda town was described as well built with 
an e.Kcellent market in the fair season. In 1842 it was described 
as a large and populous town with a large number of houses. It 
was surrounded by a mud wall with bastions and curtains in bad 
order. In 1857 the Naragunda chief was Bhaskarrav Appasaheb, 
commonly called Baba Saheb, the most intelligent of the Bombay- 
Karnataka chiefs. He had collected a library believed to contain 
between three and four thousand Sanskrit volumes. He conceived 
himself grievously wronged by the British Government who refused 
him sanction to adopt a son. This Chief of Naragunda was one of 
those who struck for independence during the Great Indian Mutiny of 
1857. Mr. Manson was the Political Agent of the Southern Maratha 
Country at that time. In the struggle that ensued Mr. Manson’s 
head was cut off and fixed by the Chief on the gate of Naragunda 
town. When the British troops surrounded Naragunda fort* and 
prepared to blow open the fort gates, many of the garrison jumped 
down the precipice rather *fhan face the storming party. The chief 
himself fled. His track was followed and on the 2nd of June 1858 
he was found in the Torgal forest with six of his chief followers. 
He was taken to Belaganvi and was there tried, convicted and hanged 
on the 12th of June 1858. On the 3rd of June a proclamation was 
issued declaring the Naragunda State forfeited. 


* In 1826 a committee of inspection describes the fort as very irregular 
and covering the top of a high rocky liill. Tire works appeared to have 
been faced with stone without cement. All round die fort the country 
was cultivated and the soil fit for cotton. lu tlie hot season water was 
scarce. 

A second committee of inspection m 1842 described Nargund hill os 
lying north-west by soiitli-east in a hirgo plain of cotfon soil almost waterless 
in the hot season. The hill was about 600 feet high at the end, and a little 
depressed in the middle, and had a plain top about 1200 yards long by 
fifty to 200 feet broad. To about half-way up the hill rose from the plain 
at nearly an even slope of thirty-five to forty feet. In the upper half the 
iock.s rose sheer, in some places in tiers of natural scarps, one over the 
otiier, in other places in one sheer scarp of great height. Tlie entire crest 
of the hill was fortified with stone bastions and curtains, in some places in 
double lines. The works were in good order and though of no great height, 
couijlcd with tile natural bold character of the rock, they made the fort look 
impregnable to assault. The south-west end was formed into a citadel by 
a stone curtain built across tlio crest of the hill. It contained one large 
strong gate leading into the outer fort. The bastions and works in the citadel 
were all in good order and capable of holding ordnance, Tire citadel over¬ 
looked the town and the rock on which it was built was the boldest point 
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CHAPTER 20. The municipality of Naragunda was established on the 20th 
Pfaces January 1871 and is now functioning as a city municipality under the 
Nabagunda. Bombay District Municipal Act, 1901. The town is divided into 

Municipality. six electoral wards which elect 18 councillors who form the munici¬ 

pality. Two of the 18 seats are reserved for women and one for 
the Scheduled Castes and Scheduled Tribes. In 1952-53, the total 
income of the municipality, excluding extraordinary and debt heads, 
was Rs. 1,28,695 made up as follows, namely, terminal tax (substi¬ 
tuted by octroi since 1st April 1953) Rs. 34,206; property tax (house 
tax, general sanitary cess and consolidated tax, comprising lighting 
tax, general water rate and education cess) Rs, 39,517; taxes on 
animals and vehicles, Rs. 964; tolls, Rs. 7,610; miscellaneous taxes, 
Rs, 591; revenue from municipal property and powers apart from 
taxation, Rs. 18,915 ; grants and contributions, Rs. 25,185; miscella¬ 
neous, Rs. 1,707. The total expenditure, excluding extraordinary and 
debt heads, was Rs. 1,30,203 composed of general administration and 
collection charges, Rs. 11,977; public safety (lighting, etc.) Rs. 5,180; 
public health and convenience Rs. 58,634; public instruction, 
Rs. 37,438; contributions, Rs. 35; and miscellaneous, Rs. 16,939. 

There are about 4,320 houses in the town, whose estimated rental 
value is Rs, 1,54,318. There are 9 miles and 5 furlongs of roads, of 
which 1 mile and 9 furlongs are metalled, 4 miles and 5 furlongs 
unmetalled, and 3 miles and 5 furlongs are paved. Kerosine lamps 
and petromax lights are used for street lighting. Being built on 
the slopes of a hill, drainage is easy, and there is a good drainage 
system maintained by the municipality at an annual cost of about 
Rs. 2,000. Two major tanks, (1) Paduvagond-Kumbaragatti tank, and 
(2) Somapura tank, supply water to the town. Besides these there 
are 8 municipal wells, out of which five contain sweet water and the 
rest are brackish. Pumping sets have been erected to pump water 


of tlie lull, a pwpendicular scarp of very groat height. Tlie fort had two 
entrances, both from inside the citadel. One ran np the north-east side of 
the hill, the other led by a pathway up the south-west side, 'Tire north-east 
was the chief entrance and passed througlj strong gates well flanked and 
defended by bastions and loopholed walls. The ascent near the gates was 
sleep and stony. In the .south-west entrance was a small gate with two 
small strong doors leading through a small rock-cut gallery. The fort contained 
two large cisterns holding much water and remains of a number of houses. 
In the citadel was a palace with a few lines and store-rooms for arras and 
ammunition. Some pieces of ordnance were mounted on carriages but not 
in good order. A few guards lived in the citadel. The committee were of 
opinion from its natural strength and from its efficiency for defence that 
the fortress was capable of making a strong resistance, specially because there 
were no heights attached to the hill and no available positions for batteries, 
while the great extent of the fort made mortars of no use. The only chances 
of attack were by a daring entrance by the main gate or an attempt to 
escalade the west point of the fort where the hill slope ran almost to the 
foot of the works where, however, the works were double. The committee 
considered the fort one of the strongest in the Bombay-Karnatak. If well 
defended its capture would require much time and trouble and a large 
invading force. 

After tlie forfeiture of tlie state in 1858, the fort was garrisoned by a few 
British tropps which were soon withdrawn. The fortifications were eventually 
dismantled and the fort w.as rcndiTed untenabl<; by destroying some of the chief 
reservoirs. 
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The chief attraction of the town is the Naragunda hill, where 
there are now the remains of the old fort. This fort was considered 
one of the strongest in Bombay-Karnataka. When Naragunda State 
was confiscated in June 1858, the fortifications were dismantled and 
the fort was rendered untenable by destroying some of the chief 
reservoirs. 

Naragunda has a large temple of Sahkaralihga and a smaller 
temple of MahabaleWara, both built of black stone and a small 
temple of Joda Hanumant. ITie temple of Vehkateia on the 
hill-top in the fort was built in 1720 by Rmnrav,* the founder 
of the Ramdurg chiefship, at a cost of Rs. 1,00,000 and 
enjoys a yearly grant of Rs. 2,2l0 in land and Rs. 1,320 
in cash. In 1792 when the Ramdurg estates were divided, 
the temple with its endowment was made over to the Naragunda 
branch. In 1858, in the sack which followed the flight of the Nara¬ 
gunda chief, the temple was desecrated and the idol broken. When 
the Mutiny troubles had passed the Ramdurg chief spent a large 
sum in consecrating his ancestral temple and in consideration of 
the interest he took in it Government entrusted the temple with 
its endowment to the charge of the Ramdurg family. A yearly fair 
in honour of the god attended by about 10,000 people is held on 
the full-moon of Awina (Sept.-Oct.) and lasts for twelve days. A car 
procession takes place on the last day. The pilgrims come from 
Gadaga, Hubballi, Navalgunda, and Rona in Dh^war, Badami in 
South Bijapura, and Saundatti in Belaganvi. There is also a Nagares- 
vara temple built by Jakanacarya. 

Naragunda has three inscriptions and they belong to three succes¬ 
sive rulers of the Later Calukya family, viz. SomeWara III, Jagade- 
kamalla II and Taila III. It is described as Piriya (i.e. big) Naru- 
gunda being an agrahiira administered by 220 Mahajanas. 


from the wells into reservoirs. Primary education is managed by 
the Dharwar District School Board, the municipality contributing 
its statutory share, namely 5 per cent, of the total annual letting 
value of properties within the municipal area. The municipality 
maintains a high school which has a strength of 334 pupils, a mutton 
market, and a dispensary. There is a market-yard maintained by 
the Agricultural Produce Market Gommittee. A veterinary dispen¬ 
sary at Naragunda is managed by the District Local Board. A free 
public library, as well as a public garden in front of the municipal 
office are maintained by the municipality. A radio kept in the 
municipal office by the Rural Broadcasting Department is managed 
by the municipality. There is a free boarding house known as 
Muragha-Rajendraprasad Nilaya managed by a trust committee for 
feeding poor students attending the high school. There are three 
cremation places and six burial places. 


‘Ramrav is said to have built the temple at the desire of his family god 
Vehkatesa. The god, wishing to save Ramrav from the trouble and fatigue 
of a long journey to his di.stant shrine, appeared to his devotee in a dream 
and told him that he would be content if Ramrav brought from Laksme^vara 
an image called Ke^ava Murli and enshrined it in Naragimda a.s 
Sri Venkate^vara. 
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Naracapura (15° 25' N, 75° 35' E ; Gadaga T., p. 402) is an 
■inarn village two miles north-east of Gadag. The revenues of the 
village go towards the maintenance of the temples of TrikuteWara 
and Viranarayana at Gadag. The village has an old temple. The 
temple has two windows adorned in a somewhat peculiar style with 
figures in deep relief. The figures seem taken from the Ramayana 
and Mahabharata and are much like the elaborate sculptures on 
each side of the porch base in the Kailasa temple at Ellora. They 
are fine examples of the mode in which Hindu sculptors of the 
thirteenth century carved life in action, conventional and not without 
many defects, but free from any great extravagance, and telling with 
sufficient distinctness the tale they are meant to record. The way in 
which the bas-reliefs are separated from one another is very beautiful, 
a dark line admitting light into the interior. But the way of 
breaking its monotony by medallions at intervals gives a sparkling 
effect to the whole in a very pleasing manner. 

Naregal (15° 30' N. 75° 45' E ; Hanagal T., p. 1,862) is a large 
village 14 miles north-east of Ilanagal and ten miles from Haveri 
railway station. It has a very old temple of Sarvesvara. Its roof 
is supported by 24 round polished pillars. 

Naregal has nine inscriptions, the earliest being of the reign of 
Ra?trakuta Dhruva. It was a flourishing agrahdra town managed 
by one thousand Mahdjanm, in the period of the ll-12th century. 

Naregal has also a famous reservoir and small temple of Basappa. 
The reservoir is the largest in the Hanagal taluka and has an area 
of more than 300 acres. It is supplied with water from the Kanci- 
neglur canal. In a revenue statement of 1790 Nurgul (probably 
Naregal) appears under the Bahkapura sarkdr as the head-quarters 
of a pargand yielding a yearly revenue of Rs. 54,370. 

Naregal (15° 40' N, 75° 40' E ; Rona T., p. 8,847) is a small old 
town ten miles south-east of Rona and 20 miles from Mallapura 
railway station. It has black stone temples of Tripurantakesvara, 
Somesvaradeva, Kalamesvaradeva and Gandramaulesvaradeva and 
a fifth black stone temple of Molle Brahmadeva in the neighbouring 
hamlet of Kodikop. Somesvara’s, the chief temple, has two halls, 
a shrine beyond them, and two long shrines one on either side of 
the first hall which is open in front. In these side shrines a long 
altar or bench runs the length of the back wall, the front of which 
is moulded. Along the top of this altar is a row of sockets for 
detached images and about the middle of the west shrine are two 
images in their places. On either side of the doors of these .shrines 
is a panel of open screen work of a pretty diaper design. The pillars 
of the outer hall are much like those in the I)ambala porch, star¬ 
shaped in plan with the corners running up through all the horizontal 
mouldings of base shaft and capital. The outer face of the temple 
which fell down years ago have now ruined walls built in and 
around it. The temple of Gandramaulesvaradeva is now a ruin. 
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There are ten inscriptions in this village representing the Rastra- 
kuta, Later Calukya, Kalacuri, Yadava and Hoysala dynasties. The 
earliest is dated 950, This was the chief town of a unit of twelve 
villages. This territory was under the authority of the Sinda chiefs 
of Yalbargi in the twelftli century. 

Narendra (15" 30' N, 74" 55' E ; Dharwar T„ p. 2,696), a village 
five miles north-east of Dharwada, was a petty divisional headquarter 
under the Peswas. The village has a temple of Saiikaralihga. There 
are two inscriptions of Vikramaditya VI, dated 1125-26. This 
emperor’s daughter Vlailaladevi who was married to Jayakesi II 
of the Goa Kadamba family, was governing this territory from her 
headquarters at Kundurn which was the old name of this place. 

Navalagunda (15° 30' N, 75° 20' E ; p. 8,171), about 25 miles north¬ 
east of Dharwar, is the headquarters of the Navalagunda taluka and 
also a municipal town. Navalagunda is chiefly an agrieultural town. 
According to the census of 1951, the agricultural classes in the 
town numbered 4,731. As regards the rest 3,440, production other 
than cultivation provided the principal means of livelihood for 773 
Ijersons, commerce for 757 persons, transport for 154 persons and 
other services and miscellaneous sources for 1,756 persons. Navala¬ 
gunda is noted for its superior breed of cattle which are sold at 
its weekly market on Tuesdays and for its cotton carpets which 
are exported throughout Dharwar and neighbouring districts. 
Cradles and toys are also' made and largely sold, The nearest 
railway station Ain.iigeri, on the Hubli-Gadag rail link, is 12 miles 
away. 

No remains of old temples or inscriptions have been found at 
Navalagunda and it appears to be a new town. Its earliest mention 
is in 1454 as the head-quarters of a sarkdr (province) governed under 
the Bahamani king Alla-ud-din II (1435-1457) by his brother-in-law 
Jalalkhan. In the same year Jalalkhan and his son Sikandar Shah 
liearing a false report that the king had died, seized on several 
districts round Navalagunda. The king promised a free pardon to 
the rebels if they submitted. Instead of submitting Jalalkhan called 
for aid to the Ma|wa king telling him that Ala-ud-din was dead and 
that the ministers were dividing the kingdom. The Malwa king 
crossed Khandesh and came to the Deccan in 1457, but learning 
that he had been deceived retreated leaving secret orders to capture 
Sikandar and bring him to Mandu. Sikandar retreated to Navala¬ 
gunda and on the promise of a free pardon gave up Navalagunda 
fort. In the distribution of governorships and commands which 
followed the death of Ala-ud-din II, and the succession of his son 
Ilumayun Zelim (1457), Sikandar Shah suffered a disappointment 
and joining his father at Navalagunda began to raise troops. He 
defeated the force sent against him. Then the king advanced in 
person, and offered to pardon the rebel father and son if they 
submitted. As they refused to submit, Humayun ordered an attack. 
The insurgents fought with the greatest bravery. After a long 
indecisive action the king who was pressing forward in the centre 
mounted on an elephant was attacked by Sikandar. The king’s life 
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was saved by his elephant which seized Sikandar in his trunk, and 
threw him from his horse, Sikandar was killed and his followers 
fled. Next day the siege of Navalagunda was begun ; and at the 
end of a week, having no hope of relief, Jalalkhan submitted. His 
life was spared but he remained a prisoner for the rest of his days. 
About 1690, under Aurangzeb’s governor of Savanur, Navalagunda 
was the headquarters of a revenue division managed by a hereditary 
Lihgayata ofiRcer called the Desai of Navalagunda. In 1747 the 
Savanur Nawab was obliged to agree to a treaty ceding to the 
Pe^wa the whole of the present sub-division of Navalagunda along 
with other parts of the Dh^awa(Ja district. In 1778 when Haidar Ali 
became master of the country south of the Krsna, Navalagunda was 
left to its chief on condition that he acknowledged Haidar’s 
supremacy and paid him tribute. In a Maratha revenue statement of 
about 1790 Navalagunda appears in the Torgal sarkar (district) as 
the head of a pargand with a revenue of Es. 75,420. Between 
1795 and 1800 in the struggles which convulsed the Maratha state 
Dhondo Pant Gokhale took Navalagunda and Gadag from their 
hereditary Desai. In November 1817 General Munro appointed one 
Ramrav as the military officer and amildar of Navalagunda. After 
his appointment Ramrav quickly took possession of more than half 
of the district and advanced on Navalagunda (19th December). 
Gokhale’s son, who was in charge of Navalgunda, fled with his 
horsemen. On hearing of his son’s defeat, Gbkhale came from 
Badami to join him and after gathering the fugitives reached 
Navalagunda on 22nd December. Ramrav retired into the fort, and 
on the 23rd, with ammunition nearly exhausted, he was hard pressed 
by Gokhale. But the blockade was raised on the arrival of General 
Munro from Dharawada to Rainrav’s help. 

The Navalagunda municipality was established in 1870 and is 
now functioning as a city municipality under the Bombay District 
Municipal Act, 1901. The area of the municipality is' 0-273 sq. 
miles. The town is divided into four wards, three with four seats 
each and the fourth with three seats. Two of the seats are reserved 
for women and one for the Scheduled Gastes and Scheduled Tribes. 
In 1951-52 the income of the municipality, excluding Extraordinary 
and Debt heads, amounted to Rs. 85,000—Rs. 70,860 from municipal 
rates and taxes ; Rs. 1,590 from municipal property and powers 
apart from taxation ; Rs. 12,.356 from grants and contributions for 
general and special purposes; and Rs. 694 from miscellaneous items. 
The expenditure, excluding Extraordinary and Debt heads, totalled 
Rs.' 91,034—Rs. 16,945 under general administration and collection 
charges ; Rs, 3,849 under public safety ; Rs. 66,235 under public 
health and convenience; Rs. 2,800 under public instruction; and 
Rs. 1,205 under miscellaneous. The estimated annual rental value 
of the houses numbering 1470 in the municipal area was Rs. 55,879. 
The total length of the metalled roads in the town was 3 miles, 
3 furlongs and of unmetalled roads 1 mile and 5 furlongs. Lighting 
of the streets is by petromax lights and ordinary kerosene street 
lights. There is a mimicipal market, which cost about Rs. 23,000. 
The main road of the town has pakkd drains. The main source of 
water supply is the Neelava’s tank. There are also three wells of 
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sweet water and six wells of brackish water provided by the munici¬ 
pality. There are also about 30 private wells containing brackish 
water. Primary education is .managed by the Dharwar District 
School Board, the municipality paying its statutory contribution. 
The municipality pays Rs. 1,000 to the Model Education Board 
which runs a high school in the town. There is a municipal dispen¬ 
sary in the town. There is also a veterinary dispensary run by the 
Dharwar Disitrict Local Board, for which the municipality pays. 
a contribution. There is a library named Vidyaranya Library. 
There are separate cremation grounds maintained by the munici¬ 
pality for the various sections of the population. 

Neelagunda (15° 25' N, 75° 35' E ; Gadag '1’., p. 1,198) is a village 
twelve miles south-west of Gadag and eight miles from Sunigeri 
railway station. It has a temple of Narayana built of polished stone 
with a matulapa (large hall) in front. The roof of the temple is 
supported on twelve round and highly carved pillars and the walls 
are adorned with mythological sculptures. Neelgunda has two 
inscriptions, one of which belongs to the reign of Vikramaditya VI. 
The other dated 1524 registers a grant to the god Siddhesvara by 
Vengalappa-nayaka, son of Bagila Malappa-nayaka. 

Niralgi (15° 05' N, 75° 10' E; Siggafivi T., p. 517), four miles 
south-east of Tadas and 12 miles south of Kundagola railway station, 
contains a temple of Siddharame^vara, which, according to H. 
Cousens, is “ a very complete temple of the same style as that of 
Muktesvara at Cauiiladampura.” It was originally a Vaisnava 
shrine as may be seen from the architecture above the entrance to 
the antechamber, where, in the centre, is Visnu as Krsna. The 
flnial upon the tower is not original; it has been put there to supply 
the place of the missing one. Mr. Cousens says that this may 
have taken place when the temple was converted to Saiva worship. 
It has an inscription of Vikramaditya VI whose feudatory Tailapa 
of the Hanagal Kadamba family is mentioned as administering 
this area. 

Ranebennur (14° 35' N, 75° 35' E ; p. 25,282) is located on the 
Poona-Bahgalore railway line about 80 miles south-east of Dharawada 
and only 13 miles west of Harihar, the nearest Mysore town on 
the border between Mysore and Bombay States. It is the head¬ 
quarters of the Ranebennur taluka. There are two cotton ginning 
factories in the town and also a small factory manufacturing confec¬ 
tionery. The 1951 census shows that agricultural classes in the town 
numbered 6,479 composed of cultivators of land (owned and un¬ 
owned) and their dependents numbering 4,246; cultivating labourers 
and their dependents numbering 1,574; and non-cultivating owners 
of land, agricultural rent receivers and their dependents numbering 
659. The non-agricultural classes numbered 18,803. Production 
other than cultivation provided the prineipal means of livelihood for 
7,972 persons; commerce for 5,125 persons; transport for 616 per¬ 
sons and other services and miscellaneous sources for 5,090 persons. 

Ranebennur is an old municipality and it is now functioning as 
a city municipality under the Bombay District Municipal Act, 
1901. The town is divided into six electoral wards, which elect IS 
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councillors. Three seats are reserved, two for women and one for 
the Scheduled Castes and the Scheduled Tribes. In 1951-52 the 
income of the municiiDality, excluding Extraordinary and Debt 
heads, was Rs. 1,97,331, composed of municipal rates and taxes 
Rs. 1,18,516 ; realisation under special Acts, Rs. 79; revenue derived 
from municipal property and powers apart from taxation Rs. 44,668; 
grants and contributions Rs. 33,707; and miscellaneous Rs. 361. 
The expenditure, excluding Extraordinary and Debt Heads, was 
Rs. 1,56,097—Rs. 33,579 under general administration and collec¬ 
tion charges ; public safety (i.e. lighting, etc.) Rs. 6,133; public 
health and convenience, Rs. 51,273; public instruction Rs. 55,781; 
contributions Rs. 35 ; and miscellaneous, Rs. 9,296. 

In 1951-52 there were 5,541 houses in the town and the estimated 
annual rental value of these was Rs. 2,93,289. The total mileage of 
roads in the town, both metalled and unmetalled, was 20. The 
municipality runs a dispensary and a maternity ward. There is 
a municipal dharmaahala. The municipality also makes a (.'ontri- 
bution to the veterinary dispensary run in Ranebennur by the 
Dharwar District Local Board. A survey is being contemplated for 
an improved drainage system for the town. Water supply is by 
means of 27 public wells, 4 tanks and numerous private wells. 
Compulsory primary education is conducted by the District School 
Board, the municipality paying its statutory contribution. A high 
school with a strength of 570 pupils is maintained by the munici¬ 
pality at a cost of Rs. 42,000. There is also a library maintained 
by the municipality. There art? two municipal burial places, one for 
Hindus to the west of the town and the other for Muhammadans 
to the east. 

There is an ancient temple of Siddheshvar in the town. 

Ranebennur has three inscriptions and the earliest is dated 859. 
The latest epigraph is of the time of the Vijayanagara king Sada- 
siva bearing the date 1550. 

There is a Mussalman tomb said to belong to a saint Hazrat 
Jamalshah Walo who came from Ajmere about 1785. The saint 
wore bangles up to his elbows ancl used to lead by one string 
a mouse, a cat, a dog, a stag, a snake and a inungoose. A large 
gathering of people, chiefly of the town Mussalmans, takes place 
at the tomb during the Muharram week. 

Rattihalli (14“ 25' N, 75'’30' E ; Hirekerur T., p. 5,010), a large 
village about ten miles south of Koda and 17 miles from Ranebennur 
railway station, was the headquarters of the Koda sub-division till 
1864, when it was transferred to Hirekerur. It has a ruined fort 
and an ancient temple of Kadambesvara in the Jakanacarya style 
built of sculptured slabs and with three domes supported on 
36 pillars. 

Rattihalli was the chief town of a unit of hundred villages in 
the medieval period. Ten inscriptions belonging to the rulers of 
the Later Calukya, Kalacuri, Yadava and Vijayanagara dynasties 
have been found here. 
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In 1764, in the war between Haidar and the Marathas, Rattihalli 
was the scene of a signal rout of Haidar’s army. Uniting with the 
force under his general Fazl Ullah, Haidar took a strong position 
at Rattihalli with 20,000 horse and 40,000 foot of which one-half were 
disciplined infantry. The fourth Pe^wa Madhavrav (1761-1772) 
gaining through his cavalry correct information of the strength of 
Haidar’s position determined not to attack it and instead employed 
his troops in driving out Haidar’s garrison from the towns and 
villages north of the Varada. In the hope of bringing on a general 
engagement Haidar moved with 20,000 men intending to retire and 
draw the Marathas towards the strong position which Fazl Ullah 
held with the main body of the army. The Marathas threw out 
a few bodies of skirmishers who, retiring as he advanced, drew 
Haidar forward until their parties, always going away but steadily 
thickening, at last formed solid masses of horse, which gradually 
moved round Haidar and his camp and, not without heavy loss, 
forced him to turn his feigned retirements into a real retreat. 

Rona (15° 40' N, 75° 40' E ; p. 8,978) is the headquarters of 
the Rona taluka. It is eight miles from Mallapura railway station 
on the Hubli-Hotgi line. This was a prominent place as revealed 
by its antiquities which include about a dozen epigraphs. It was 
a renowned centre of learning, described as rnahdgrahdra (i.e. great 
agrahara) administered by 104 Mahdjanas. The earliest inscription 
dated 874 belongs to the reign of Rastrakuta Amoghavarsa I. 
A record of 1111 near the temple of Dronacarya register gifts for 
lighting the assembly hall and study room, for dinner in 
honour of the goddess of Learning on the occasion of the Indra festival 
and for teaching logic. The original temple of Dronacarya is con¬ 
verted into a Basavapna temple and the image of the former is kept 
outside. It is a good piece of sculpture spoiled by coatings of oil. 
The figure of the epic sage bearing the joined together hair matted 
and moulded like kirlta on the top. Tradition attributes the deriva¬ 
tion of the name Rona to Drona. Among other shrines worthy of 
mention are those of Anantasayana, Lokanatha and Sahgamesvara. 
A Jaina temple called Bastigudi contains an image of Par.svanatha 
with an inscription on its pedestal. 

Sahgur (14° 45' N, 75° 15' E ; Haveri T., p. 1,022) is a small 
village on the left bank of the Varada about seven miles from Haveri 
railway station. It has a temple of Isvara with a roof supported 
on two octagonal pillars, a Virabhadra temple and a ruined fort. 
Its old name was Cahguru or Cahgapura. It has eight inscriptions. 
One dated 1265 in the reign of Yadava Mahadeva registers gift of 
this village to the god Kapilasiddha Mallikarjuna of Sonnalage 
(i.e. Sholapur) which was the native place of the Saiva saint Siddha- 
rama. Another of 1407 engraved on a stone bearing the sculpture 
of a warrior on horseback describes the setting up of the memorial 
in the name of Kumara Ramanatha, son of Kapilaraya, who sacri¬ 
ficed his life in opposing the Muslim invasion from the north before 
the foundation of Vijayanagara. 

Saunsi (15° 10' N, 75° 15' E ; Kundagola peta, p. 4,630) is a large 
village with a railway station on the Poona-Bahgalore line. It had 
a municipality run under the old State Government which was 
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abolished soon after its merger with the newly formed Kundagola 
peta. The civic affairs of the place are now managed by a village 
panchayat. It has a Safiharalihga temple and a temple of Siddhe^- 
vara said to have been built by Jakanacarya. Saunsi has four 
inscriptions. iTiree belong to the reigns of Calukya Somesvara II, 
Vikramaditya VI and Jagadekamalla II. Its old name was Tapasipura 
and it was an agrohara under the management of four hundred 
Mohdjanas. 

Savadi (15° 35' N, 75° 40' E; Rona T., p. 3,627) a village five 
miles south-west of Rona and four miles from Mallapura railway 
station, has a temple of Brahmadeva and Narayanadeva. The 
Brahmadeva temple is said to have been built of stone brought from 
Badaini in Bijapura. The roof of the temple is supported on 
numerous carved pillars and the outer walls are adorned with 
paintings. Savadi has three inscriptions and the earliest dated 970 
belongs to the reign of Rastrakuta Khottiga. The second of 
Vikramaditya VI dated 1082 mentions the administration of his son 
Somesvara II over this region. The third on a pillar of the Brahma¬ 
deva temple refers to the renovation of the shrine of Traipurusa. 

Savanur (14° 55' N, 75° 15' E ; Sigganvi T., p. 14,784) is on the 
the Poona-Bahgal6re railway, 34 miles south-east of Hubbajji. 
The modern town of Savanur was founded by Abdul Raufkhan (one 
of the ancestors of the Savanur Nawabs) who received from 
Aurangazeb an assignment of the twenty-two mahals of Bahkapura, 
Torgal and Azamnagar Belaganvi. At first his headquarters were 
Baiikapura, but afterwards taking a fancy to the site of a small 
village named Janniaranhalji he founded there the town of Savanur 
or gravanur, as the place itself is still locally called because the 
removal of capital took place during the month of Smvana (August). 
Savanur State in 1948 consisted of 25 villages. Twenty-two of these 
villages were merged into the taluka of Bahkapura (now Sigganvi) 
and three into Haveri. According to the census of 1951 these 
merged villages had an area of 67-4 sq. miles and population 
of 25,372. 

The municipality of Savanur was established on or about 1893. 

There were 12 councillors out of which eight were elected and 
4 were nominated by the Darbar and out of the nominated, two 
were officials and two were non-officials. The President was an 
elected non-official. 

After the merger, the municipality was brought under the Bombay 
District Municipalities Act, 19i01, under which it continued to 
function till 15th October 1949, when it was superseded by the 
Bombay Government, and its administration was placed in charge 
of an Administrator appointed by Government. Thereafter the 
municipality was handed over to popular control on 1st December 
1953. It has now 14 members on its board, all elected. Two seats 
are reserved, one for women and the other for the Scheduled 
Cates and the Scheduled Tribes. The total income of the 
municipality in 1953-54 was 99,880, which included house tax 
Rs. 19,195; wheel tax Rs. 647 ; market rent Rs. 409; electric lights 
Rs. 5,007; special taps Rs. 4,487 ; slaughtering Rs. 3,096; and tobacco 
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Rs. 870, The total expenditure during the same year amounted to 
Rs. 1,04,485; office establishment costing Rs. 11,270; electric works 
Rs, 9,1(X); water works Rs. 5,164 ; repairs to building Rs. 1,149 ; repairs 
to roads Rs. 13,604. 
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In 1953 there were 2,967 houses in the town. There are 10 miles 
of metalled roads and 4 miles of unmetalled roads. There is no 
drainage system. But the town has got at many places “ V ” shaped 
kachd gutters witli Kerur stones on both sides. A surface drainage 
scheme has been prepared by the Public Health Engineer to 
Government, costing Rs. 4,23,800 but the scheme has been postponed 
for the present for want of funds, 


The town is electrically lighted. There are about 400 wells in 
the town, almost all of which have only brackish water. There are 
only half a dozen wells which have potable water. The munici- 
jiality is supplying drinking water through taps which take water 
from a well called Hakkalbavi and boring called Khadarbag. Water 
is pumped from these sources to iron tanks located on elevated 
buildings, and distribution is made from these tanks through pipes. 

Primary education in the town is under the control of the District 
School Board, Dharawada. 

The town is nearly round and covers an area of three quarters 
of a square mile. It is enclosed by a ditch and has eight gates, three 
of which are ruined. The chief objects of interest in the town are 
the Nawab’s palace, nine mosques, the Vaisnava religious house or 
tmth, and some old ponds and wells. All of the nine mosques are 
in fair repair. The chief are “ Kamalbangdi" and " Khadarbag ” with 
the tombs of the Savanur Nawabs. The Vaisnava math of Satya- 
bodhasvami in the heart of the town is a large building in good 
repairs. A yearly fair in honour of the Svami attended by a large 
number of his Vaisnava follow’ers is held at the Holi time (March 
or April). To the east and south-east of the town there are many 
pan gardens watered by a large tank called Moti talav (pearl pond). 

The gardens have wells of which two called Sadasivbavdi and 
Visnu Tirth are beautiful. The Vi.snu Tirth is held in great venera¬ 
tion by Brahmans. Near the Visnu Tirth is a Hindu temple in good 
repair built entirely of ashlar stone. To the west of the town, near 
the Bahkapura gate, is a large and beautiful but ruinous well called 
Allikhanbavdi, after Allikhan a minister of one of the Savanur 
Nawabs. Outside the town is a bungalow surrounded by a garden 
belonging to the Nawab of Savanur. 

There ate about twenty inscriptions of early and late periods. In Inscriptions, 
early times Savanur was an agrahdra managed by two hundred Maha 
janas. These Mahajanas, according to an epigraph of 1087, selected 
a warrior named Madhusudana as the protector of the frontier town 
of Savanuru. The Kannada and Marathi versions of one and the 
same inscription dated 1598 in the reign of Ibrahim Adilshah TI of 
Bijapura are built into a wall of the Prant office. Inscriptions of the 
time of Savanur Nawabs are found in the premises of the Nawab’s 
bungalow and elsewhere. These ranging from 1752-53 to 1857 
represent Abdul Majid Khan, Abdul Hakim Khan (1794) Abdul 
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Khair Khan (1827) and Abdul Dilair Khan (1854-57). The epigraph 
of 1752-53 on the main gateway of the fort refers to its construction 
by Abdul Majid Khan alias Dilair Khan. 

Sigganvi, or Shiggaon (14° 55' N, 75° 10' E ; p: 7,360), the head¬ 
quarters of Sigganvi taluka, is 14 miles from Yalavigi railway station. 
It has temples of Kalamesvara and Basappa. There are sixteen 
inscriptions of the times of the Rastrakiita, Later Calukya, Yadava and 
Vijayanagara kings. The earliest dated 865, belongs to Am5gha- 
varsa I and registers a gift to the Sun-god. Another record of the 
same ruler introduces his subordinate Baiikeyarasa of the Cellaketana 
family. Feudatories of the Kadamba and other families also 
figure in some epigraphs. A late record of 1849-50 mentions the 
Savanuru Nawab Dilavar Khan. 

About four miles west of Sigganvi in an uninhabited village 
called Edlabad is a holy, well called Gaiigibhavi or the Ganges Well 
where a yearly fair attended by about 2,000 persons is held in January. 
The well is thickly shaded by mangoes in a pleasant spot 
surrounded by woody hillocks. A small brook rises from the well 
and flows down the valley. On the edge of the well is a domed stone 
and mortar temple of Rame.svara with a self-made or Svayambhu 
U'i"a. To the north-west of the well is a cave said to have been 
used as a hermitage by the sage Janhu, who used to drink the 
well dry, and let it trickle from his ear. The three holes from which 
the well water oozed are still shown on the north side of the well- 
two from the north and one big flow from the west. Pilgrims to 
the number of 2,000 come from all parts of Dharwar, from Badami 
and Bagalkot in south Rijapura, and from Mupdgod and Sirse in 
Kanara. The fair is held on Makarasahkranti (14th January). 
Pilgrims bathe in the well and worship RameWara. The bath and 
the worship are said to be an unfailing cure for fever. The fair is 
not of any trading importance, the only things sold are plantains and 
cocoamits which pilgrims buy to offer to the god. 

Singatalur (15° 10' N, 75° 50' E; Mimdargi peta, p. 1,020), 
a village 11 miles from Mundargi, has an ancient temple of Vlra- 
bhadra Deva on the south hill of the Kappat ranges at a height 
of about 2(X) ft. Every year there is a fair in Gaitra (March-April) 
which attracts nearly 6,000 people. 

Siraguppi (Hubba|li T., p. 2,011) has five inscriptions. One of 
the 7th century refers to the Sendraka king Vanasatti. There is 
an interesting inedimval sculpture of Bhairava in black granite stand¬ 
ing near the Hanuman temple. The image about five feet high 
holding various objects in eight hands is richly carved with minute 
details. 

Sirahatti (15° 10' N, 75° 35' E ; p. 6,569) is about 12 miles south 
of Gadaga and is the headquarters of the Sirahatti taluka. Under the 
Bahmaui kings (1347-1499) Sirahatti formed part of the Laksmesvara 
sub-division. Under the Bijapura kings (1489-1686) Laksmesvara 
formed part of the jdgtr of one Syed Mausun Bokhari, commonly called 
Ankushkhan. In 1607 the fifth descendant of the first Ankushkhan 
is said to have given the deshgat of Laksmesvara including Sirahatti 
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to one Khangaunda, the ancestor of the Desai family of Sirahatti.* CHAP TER 20, 

At the fall of the Bijapiira kingdom in 1686 the Sirahattt Desais Places. 

became subject to the Nawab of Savanur. In 1756 eleven sub- Sirahatti. 

divisions including that of Laksme^vara were given by the Nawab 

to the third Peswa Balaji Bajirav (1740-1761). From this year the 

Desais ceased to exercise magisterial powers. They simply enjoyed 

the indm lands. In 1764 the Laksmesvara sub-division formed part 

of the saranjdm granted to Govind Hari Pa^ardhan. In 1801 when 

the saranjdm was divided the sub-division and the fort of Sirahatti 

came to the share of the Sahgli Chief Chintamanrav. In 1948 

Sirahatti sub-division was merged into the Dharwar district and 

converted into a taluka. 

The town of Sirahatti has a municipality. Tliis municipality had 
its beginnings in the year 1878 when a Gram Sudharana Committee, 
consisting of six members, with the State Karabhari, Sahgli State, 
as Chairman, was established for its administration. In 1908, this 
committee was changed into a regular municipality consisting of 
12 members nominated by the Sahgli State Government, five of 
whom were officials and seven non-officials. The Mamlatdar was ex- 
ofiicio President. In 1939 three-fourths of the councillors were made 
elective and the right of choosing a president from among the 
elected members was given to the municipality. After the merger 
of Sirahatti into the Dharwar district the municipality came to be 
governed by the Bombay District Municipal Act, 1901. The 
town is divided into five electoral wards. It has now 16 councillors, 
two of whom are women elected to reserved seats. 


*The tradition about the grant of the deshgat is as follows : The ancestors 
of the Desais of Shirhatfi and Laksmesvara lived in Sagar and Kembhavi in 
the Nizam’s territory. They belonged to the Ku(l-Vakkal caste and were 
converted to Lihgayatism by the Lihgayata saint Fakirsvami the first. 
Avlirigavva, a lady of the Desai family, accompanied by the Fakirsvami, left 
her native country with her two sons Bhimanna and Somanna and settled at 
Kadadi in Gadaga. While going on a pilgrimage to Srilaila Mallikarjuna, 
Avlihgavva, with her younger son Somanna and the Fakirsvami is said to 
have lodged for the night in the house of the jagirdar Ankushkhan at 
Laksmesvara. At night Ankushkhan began to play chess with his wife. When 
the game was at its height, the oil in the lamp proved short and the light 
threatened to disappear. Ankushkhan called for oil, but was told that there 
was none in the house. He is then said to have observed that whoever 
should manage to make the light of the lamp last to tire end of the game, 
he would reward him even with his own iagir. Avlirigavva, who had over¬ 
heard this speech, then took her large pot of clarified butter and supplied 
the lamp with it. Ankushkhan continued the game and when it was over 
Avlirigavva re<}uested Ankushkhan to fulfil his promise by surrendering the 
iagir to her in reward. Ankushkhan then saw the folly of his thoughtless 
promise, but it was too late. He however, attached the following conditions 
to the grant,—that Avlirigavva’s son Somanna should assume the name of Khan¬ 
gaunda Desai, use the same seal as was hitherto used by Ankushkhan, tie 
a shelimani bead round his neok, use a green flag and green dress, live in 
a house built after the Mahammadan fashion, gise alms to the poor every 
Thursday in the dargas, and use the Mahammadan language in his court. These 
conditions being agreed to, Ankushkhan made over the jagir to Avlirigavva 
and retired to Manjlapura village about a mile cast of Laksmesvara. The 
Fakirsvami was also granted an indm on his agreeing to live after the Musalman 
fashion and this appears to be the probable origin of the mi.xed term 
Fakirsvami. 

. i.-A Vf 2-54 ■ , 
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In 1951-52 the income of the municipality, excluding Extraordinary 
and Debt heads, was Rs. 18,549—municipal rates and taxes (mainly 
house tax and octroi) contributing Rs. 15,704; realLsation under 
special taxe.s, Rs. 346; revenue derived from municipal property 
and powers apart from special taxation Rs. 999; grants and contri¬ 
butions Rs. 187 ; miscellaneous, Rs. 1,313. Expenditure, excluding 
Extraordinary and Debt heads, totalled Rs. 15,859—made up of 
general administration and collection charges, Rs. 7,490; public 
health and convenience, Rs. 3,640 ; public instruction, Rs. 4,545 : 
contributions Rs. 25; and miscellaneous Rs. 159. 

The town had 1,128 houses in 1951. The road mileage within 
the limits of the town is 3^. The town is lighted by electric lights. 
The drainage is by open drains. The drains are built of mud and 
stones and the beds are not paved. There is no piped supply of 
water. ITrere are plenty of wells in the town, of which 15 are main¬ 
tained by the municipality. Water from a nearby stream is used 
for cattle. Primary education is the responsibility of the Dharw^ 
District School Board, the municipality contributing its statutory 
share of the cost, lliere is no fire service. There are no municipal 
burial grounds. There are, however, four private burial grounds 
(two for Muslims and two for Hindus) and one cremation ground 
for Hindus. 

There is a Lokmanya Dharmarth Vacanalaya (free library) estab- 
li.shed in 1881. The municipality makes a contribution of Rs. 25 to 
this library. The State Government also gives a grant to it. There 
is a Government hospital and maternity hospital. The Siksapa 
Samiti, Sirahatti, runs a high school called the Dabali High School. 

The three most important places of interest are the fort, Avlingavva 
nutfh, and Fakirsvami math. The fort, according to one account, 
was built by Kh^gaunda Desai and according to another account by 
Ankushkhan of Laksmesvara. It had fifteen bastions, but the north 
wall with three bastions was razed to the ground in 1858 by order 
of Government. The walls are nineteen feet high and fifteen thick. 
They are built of earth and unscoured rubble inside with dry pitch¬ 
ing on the outside. Tlie bastions are all round except the Virabhadra 
bastion which is an octagon and built with well dressed stone. The 
gate which faces the east is 10' X 15' and has two bastions one on 
each side, measuring forty feet high and thirty in diameter. The 
fort is surrounded by a ditch which is about twelve feet deep and 
from eighty to a hundred feet wide at the top. 


The Avlingavva math or monastery, an excellent stone building, 
lies about half a mile east of the fort. The monastery was built 
about 260 years ago by Avlingavva, the founder of the Laksme.wara 
desgat. It was originally intended for Avlihgavva’s own tomb, but 
it is said that she was not buried here as she died not at Sirahatti but 
elsewhere. lT»e monastery i.s a rectangle 95J' x55i' and built 
of chisel-dressed stone and mortar. The whole superstructure is 
interspersed with ornamental decoration showing artistic skill. 'The 
building faces the north and may be divided into the front verandah 
and the main building. 
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The front verandah is 55|' X 16J' inclusive of the end walls two 
feet broad and is twenty-six feet high. It is the most decorated 
part of the whole building and begins from the level of the plinth 
which is five feet high all round. The plinth has four stone elephants 
in front of it. Above the two central of these elephants and on the 
surfaee of the plinth are the two main octagonal pillars in the 
verandah, broad at the base and tapering towards the top. The 
side of the octagon at the base is 1| feet and the base one foot 
high. The shaft which is of a single stone is 16' and the capital 
2'-8" and the entablature 6'-4". The front verandah has twenty 
carved images in four rows, each image 15" high. They are 
variously occupied. Some are copdars or macebearers, some beat 
the drum, and some play the tambourine. There are nineteen carved 
images in the frieze on three sides of the verandah. The lower 
surface of the ceiling or roof is carved with lotus flowers and a pair 
of serpents coiling round each other as if mating. The verandah 
is open only to the length of thirty-one feet in the middle and the 
remaining feet are converted into two end rooms having their 
floor raised to the height of I'-IO". These rooms have each 
a balcony facing north. The entrance to the balcony is effected by 
a Gothic arched window 4'-8" X 2'-8". The end rooms have an upper 
floor each beginning at a height of 19'-8" from the surface of the 
plinth. The upper floors have two balconies, one facing the north 
just above the lower balcony and the other exactly in the middle 
of the room facing towards the east in the eastern upper floor and 
towards the west in the western upper floor. The seats in the 
balconies have four pillars covered with an umbrella-like roof at 
the t(jp The entrance to these balconies is effected by Gothic 
arched windows of the same dimensions as those to the balconies 
on the lower floor. The upper floors also have Gothic arched 
windows opposite to those of the eastern and western balconies 
in the opposite inner walls. The dimensions are about 1^' X U'. 
On the ground floor of these side rooms or rather open places there 
are two doors one in each to effect an exit into the eastern and 
western verandahs. The dimensions of these doors are each 
4'-5" X 2'-8". 


The main building is 70i' X 37inclusive cf the end walls, which 
are 11 feet high and 3J' broad. It has an open verandah on three 
of its sides, each nine feet broad. Of these, two are covered with 
a stone slab roof on the east and west, and the third or the rear 
side is uncovered. The number of pillars in each side is eight, 
each 10'-5" high and 2' broad and 2' long. The surface of the main 
building is I'-IO" higher than that of the front verandah. It consists 
of the open front hall 31' X 20^' without the walls on three sides. 
It is eleven feet high and has four round and lathed pillars having 
a diameter of two feet and a height of eleven feet each. The first 
pair of these four pillars is put exactly opposite to the two octa¬ 
gonal pillars in the front verandah at a distance of 13^ feet and 
the second pair is placed from the first at the distance of 7f feet. 
This hall is a plain work and without any carving except to the 
main door which gives entrance to the tomb room and which is 
put in the middle of the northern wall five feet thick. Its dimensions 
L-A Vf 2-54a 
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are 5' X 2J'. The skill displayed in the carving on the sides and on 
the mantel of this door is excellent. The number of carved images 
is 148. In the centre of the mantel is the linga of Mahadeva with 
the namli or bull on the east and a devotee on the west. The other 
images are of human beings in various attitudes. This door has to 
its west the stairs leading to the upper storey. The entrance door 
to these stairs is placed nine feet distant from the main door and 
is 2i' broad and 4|' high. The steps of the stairs are each two 
feet broad and nine inches high. To the east of the main door at 
the distance of 8 1/3 feet is a niche 4^'x2i'. The side walls 
have two Gothic arched niches in each of them. To this hall succeeds 
the tomb-room to its south. It is a square of thirty-one feet and is 
eleven feet high. To the south of the tomb-room are two smaller 
rooms. The eastern is I 85 ' X 9' and the western IT X 9'. The 
partition wall between the tomb-room and the smaller inner rooms 
is two feet wide and eleven feet high and that between the smaller 
rooms is If feet broad and eleven feet high. The tomb-room has 
the place of the tomb in the centre of the room occupying a square 
of 14 1/3 feet enclosed within four pillars similar to those in the 
front hall. The tomb is carved with exceeding nicety as also is the 
ceiling above it. The toinb-room has two doors in its eastern and 
western walls. The dimensions of each of these doors are nicely 
carved, the centre of the mantel being allotted to Mahalaksmi who 
is represented as being constantly bathed by water from pots held 
in the trunks of two elephants one on each side of the goddess. 
Above this Mahalaksmi are ten carved lions in a row. The total 
number of carved images on the sides and mantels of each of these 
doors, including those already mentioned, is fifty-five. The outside 
of the walls of the main building is decorated with seventeen carved 
images of persons occupied variously. 

To the east of this large monastery and adjoining it there is another 
small monastery. It is built from the fifteenth foot from the south¬ 
east corner of the Avlihgawa math and extends towards the north 
to the length of forty-nine feet. It is built of first rate chiselled 
stone and mortar, but is a plain work. It consists of three parts, 
the open verandah 19' X 12', the tomb-rootn 19' X 19' excluding the 
partition and the side walls which are two feet wide, and the 
inner room 19' X 12'. The inner room which is to the south of the 
tomb-room is entirely dark; but has three rectangular cellars. It 
has only one door in the centre of its north wall 4^' X 2 1/3'. The 
tomb-room is a square having one of its sides 6 1/3 feet long. It has 
four stone pillars each 4'-8" in diameter and KY-B" in height. To the 
north-west corner of the tomb-room there is also a cellar which it 
reported to be an underground passage leading to a large cellar 
in the neighbouring math or monastery. The east and west walls 
of this room have two stone network windows, each of which is 
2' X I 5 ' in the middle. The entrance door, which is in the middle 
of the north front wall is 4^' X 2 1/3'. Next to the tomb-room and 
to its north is the open verandah having an open Gothic arch in 
its west wall. The dimensions of this arch are 5' X 2^'. 'The 
verandah has two octagonal pillars above the north end of the 
plinth placed 6 g feet apart from the east and west walls. The 
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distance between these pillars is four feet. The side of the octagon 
is three-fourths, the base one, the shafts five, the capital two, and 
the entablature five feet. 

The Fakirsvaini math (monastery) lies about a quarter of a mile 
north-west of the Avlihgawa math. It contains six tombs of the 
six Fakirsvamis. Five of the tombs are well built with stone and 
mortar. The math enjoys an inam of Rs. 1,000 a year. The tomb 
of Fakirsvaini is highly venerated by the Lihgayats. On the full 
moon in Vaisakha (April-May) a fair is held in the compound of the 
math in honour of the Fakirsvamis. 

The Fakirsvami math contains inscribed slabs some of which are 
built into the ceiling. Their dates range from 1718 to 1792. The 
math was founded by Cennavira Svami I. He was succeeded by 
Siddharama I who by Sivayogi I in 1686. Sivayogi’s successor 
Cennavira 11 was a contemporary of Dhondji Wagh. Sivayogi II, 
the next successor, was a contemporary of Krsnaraja Vodeyar III 
of Mysore and he visited the state in 1851. The subsequent succes¬ 
sion is as follows: Cennavira III, Siddharama II, Sivayogi III and 
Cennavira IV. 

Soraturu (Gadag T., 14° 05' N, 75" 35' E; p. 3,543) was an 
important medieval agrahdra administered by 200 mahajanas. There 
are thirteen inscriptions, the earliest being of Rastratota Amogha- 
varsa I, dated 867. An epigraph of 1071 testifies to the existence 
of a well established Jaina temple here. The goddess Mahalaksmi 
of Kolhapur is stated to have been protecting this town in a record 
of 1091. It has a temple of Kalabhairava whose image is accom¬ 
panied by the figure of a scorpion. The image of this deity about 
six feet in height is awe-inspiring. 

Srimantgad Fort (15° 05' N, 75° 35' E ; Sirahatti T.). This is a fort 
in a deserted village nine miles south of Sirahatti and nine miles 
south-east of Laksmesvara. The walls are thirty feet high and 
eight feet thick, the parapet at the top having loopholes for musketry. 
They are built of earth and unscoured rubble inside with dry 
pitching on the outside. The fort has the shape of the segment 
of a circle. Of the thirty bastions the chord which faces the east 
has thirteen and the arc seventeen. The largest bastion lies to the 
southern extremity of the chord, from the top of which the 
Tuhgabhadra, about 14 miles distant in the south, can be seen. 
Of the thirty bastions, six on the chord were razed to tlie ground 
in 1858 by order of Covernment. The fort has a temple of the 
goddess Vhallamma which is a rectangular block 143 feet by 
80 feet. Its height including the parapet is about 16 feet. The 
fort has seven ponds with potable water, in the rainy season, but 
only four hold water during summer. The largest pond is four¬ 
sided, having the opposite sides 210 and 50 feet long and the 
perpendiculars 37 and 42 feet. It has an area of 8,295 feet and 
water eight to nine feet deep in the rainy season. 

Srngeri (14° 45' N, 75° 05' E ; Hanagal T., p. 64) is a tiny 
village about eight miles south-west of Hanagal and 27 miles from 
Haveri railway station. It has an old stone weir across the Dharma 
river. Tlie weir forms the headworks of an old canal seventeen 
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miles long irrigating over 7,000 acres of garden and terraced land 
and feeding 89 old reservoirs. The weir seventeen feet high and 
forty feet broad at top and about 100 feet long is founded on 
a ledge of rock. It is built of old carved temple stone said to have 
been brought from Hanagal. 

Sudi (Rona T., 15° 40' N, 75° 50' E ; p. 3,581), important in the early 
centuries, is referred to as rajadhani in the records of the 11th century. 
Fifteen inscriptions belonging to the kings of the Rastralcuta, Later 
Calukya, Kalacuri and Yadava dynasties have been found here. 
According to an epigraph of 1010, the Calukya princess Akkadevi 
was governing this territory from her headquarters at Vikramapura 
(i.e. Arasibidi, Hunagunda T.). The goldsmiths of this town were 
lieensed to mint coins and foremost among them was the royal 
mint-master Uttavoja who struck coins for Vikramaditya VI. 

Tambur (15° 05' N, 74° 55' E ; Kalaghatagi T., p. 259), seven 
miles from Kalaghatagi, is known for its ancient Basava temple 
The temple is carved with beautiful engravings. There is a big 
tank to the left of the temple. A fair is held once a year on Bh^at 
full-moon day. It has a few inscriptions. 

Tilavalli (14° .35' N, 75° 10' E ; Hanagal T., p. 3.259), a village 
12 miles south-east of Hanagal and 25 miles from Byadagi (on the 
Poona-Bahgalore railway line), is noted for its temple of Santesvara. 
The temple is situated in the middle of the village and is about 
75' X 57', It has comparatively little figure sculpture about it, but it 
is fully decorated with other ornaments. The outer side of the 
parapet wall of the hall is very effectively decorated with an endless 
repetition of miniature Mkharas. The three porches of the hall have 
rather pretty ceilings with very chaste-looking rosette centres. 

Tilavalli has twenty-six inscriptions, many of which are of the 
times of the I.ater Ciilukya kings. It was a prominent seat of 
learning being an agrahdra administered by one thousand MaJmjanas, 
An inscription in the compound of the Santesvara temple states 
that it was constructed in 1238 by Savanta Kalideva, a subordinate 
of Yadava Sihghana, in memory of his father Savanta Thakkura, 
and named Savantesvara after him. 

Tirmalkop (15° 05' N, 75° 05' E ; Hubballi T., p. 236). is a small 
village on the Poona-Harihar road about 12 miles south of Hubballi. 
It is largely used as a halting place and has a District Bungalow 
for the use of touring Government officers and the travelling public. 

Unakal (15° 20' N, 75° 05' E ; Hubballi T., p. 4.778), a large 
village about three miles north of Hubballi, is noted for its three 
ancient temples. Two of them, Kalamgsvara’s and Virabhadra’s, are 
small and modern looking, but the third Candramaulesvara’s is 
a large black stone temple with sculptured walls and pillars. The 
temple is now used by Lihgayats. There is a ruined fort nearby. 
Tire plan of the temple is quite unlike that of any other temple 
met with in Kaiiarese districts. Instead of having a single entrance 
from the hall, it has four entrances one on each of its four sides, 
each of which is provided with its own antechamber. Of the little 
dedicatory images on the blocks above the doorways two are Gaja- 
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Laksmi and two Saraswati. Mr, Cousens, author of Chalukyan 
Architecture, says that it seems possible that the temple was originally 
dedicated to Brahma. This village has two inscriptions of about 
the 12th century. 

Varvi (15° 10' N, 75° 35' E ; Sirahatti T., p. 321), a village 
19 miles from Yajavigi railway station, is the seat of Mounesvara 
math. 

Yamanur (16° 10' N, 76° 50' E ; Navalagunda T., p. 1,009), a village 
three miles south-west of Navalagunda and nine miles from Hebsur 
railway station (Hubli-Guntakal line), is the scene of a large yearly 
fair in March-April attended by 20,000 to 100,000 people. Tlio fair is 
held in honour of Raja Baghsavar, a saint of Kulburga, in Hyderabad. 
The story is that about 1690 shortly after the overthrow of the 
Bijapura Adilshahi dynasty (1489-1687), there lived two famous 
saints, Khwaja Band Nawaz at Bijapura and Shah Mira Abdul 
Rajak Kadri at Kulburga in Hyderabad. Kadri worked many miracles 
and rode with a snake-whip on a scorpion-bridled tiger which gave 
him the name of the Tiger-riding king or Rc;c Baghsavar. Riding 
on his tiger Kadri once went to visit Khwaja the Bijapur saint. 
As he drew near, Khwaja’s grandson, a miraculous boy of seven 
unwilling to be outdone by Kadri, jumped on an old wall and rode up 
on it to meet the tiger king. Humiliated by a power which could 
make a wall move Kadri returned to Kulburga without seeing Khwaja 
and died of grief. Khwaja cursed his grandson for causing the death 
of his saintly visitor and the boy too died. Since then the tiger¬ 
riding saint’s fame has spread and various tombs have been raised in 
his honour. Betroji, a Maratha headman of Koregaon village in 
Satara, a great devotee of the saint, saw him in a dream. The saint 
asked him if he had any wish and Betroji prayed the saint to live 
near him and take care of him and his family. 'The saint told 
him that he would find impressions of the saint’s hand or panjds 
lying near his pillow and that he was to take them to Yamanur and 
worship them tliere. On awaking Betroji found near his pillow two 
canes and a hand or panjd riding on a silver tiger. He took them 
to Yamanur and began to worship them. About 1720 the present 
tomb, a mud-walled whitewashed building with a wooden roof, 
still standing was built by a descendant of Betroji. The present 
objects of worship are two hands or panjas on two small brass horses. 
The ministrants are descendants of Betroji who get about Rs. 1,200 
as offerings from the devotees at the fair. The fair is held on the 
fifth of the dark half of Phdlgutia or March-April and lasts about 
four days. Of the twenty or twenty-five thousand Hindus and 
Musalmans who attend the fair only about 5,000 are devotees, who 
come under vows to the saint to cure venereal disease. They come 
from various parts of the Dharwar district, from Belaganvi, 
Bijapura, Kanara, and Hyderabad. Persons suffering from 
disease promise, if the saint cures them, to offer sheep and 
fowls and to feed Musalman beggars. They take medicine in the 
name of the saint and if cured come to Yamanur to fulfil the vows. 
On arriving the devotees bathe in the Benihalla which flows close 
by the town, smear their bodies with mud and swallow some incense 
burned before the sacred hands mi.ved with the water in which the 
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CHAPTER 20. sacred hands have been bathed. The promised sheep and Fowls are 
piaMs ^ Mnsalman who is paid a natal fee. After being boiled 

Yamanw. offered with a wheat cake to the saint, the animals 

are eaten by the payer of the vow if he is a flesh-eating Hindu. If 
he is not a flesh-eater he gives the animals to the Maratha ministrants 
or to the people. Sometimes brass and silver horses and hands are 
presented to the saint. These are kept near the original horses and 
hands and worshipped with them. The fair is a considerable centre 
of trade. A large number of booths are set up by dealers. The 
people spend the four days of the fair in great merriment. Hindus 
buy sugar, flowers, and perfumes and if they have made a vow, 
offer them with animals to the saint, making a small money present 
to the ministrant. Musalmans offer cooked food and presents in 
money to the Maratha ministrant and to the Musalman beggars, 
but abstain from animal sacrifices. When they have paid these vows, 
the people form in groups and go to hear dancing girls singing 
and playing beggars, or go to see wrestlers, or buy .and eat sweet¬ 
meats and fruit, or buy toys for children, or combs, matches, needles 
and thread for home use. The Yamanur fair is managed by the 
Navalgund municipality. 

Yelawath. Yelawatti (15° 10' N, 75° 35' E ; Sirahatti T., p. 2,152), a village 
about seven miles north-west of Sirahatti and 12 miles from the 
Annigeri railway station, lias an old fort. In 1846 Yelavatti fort 
with Hallapur village was granted in inam by the East India Com¬ 
pany to Cintamanrav of Sahgli for services rendered in suppressing 
the rebellion at Kolhapur in 1844. The fort is a square 600 feet. It 
has twelve bastions twenty-five feet high inclusive of the parapet 
and forty feet in diameter. The wall is twenty feet high and ten 
feet thick. The fort was built about 320 years ago by the first 
Khangavnda Desai of Sirahatti, The northern wall of the fort is 
built of stone and mortar to the height of about four feet, the rest 
being of earth. The other three sides are built of stone and earth 
inside with strong dry pitching on the outside. Yelavatti has a large 
well outside the village called the Malalva Bhavi which supplies 
drinking water to the whole village throughout the year. Another 
large well called the Sakrava Bhavi lies in the fort and holds much 
water. It has a temple of Gundesvar which is visited by many 
people from a long distance. 

Yelavatti has seven inscriptions and the earliest is of the eighth 
century. Some belong to the kings of the later Calukya, Kalacuri 
and Hoysala dynasties. It is described as a mahagrdma and 
an agrandra administered by 120 Mahajans. It is said to have been 
founded by Sri-Rama. 
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EXPLANATION OF COLUMN HEADINGS, SYMBOLS AND 
ABBREVIATIONS USED 

The name* of town* and villager aie arranged in alphabetical order, 

Celunm I .—The name of the village in English, the abbreviation of the taluica and the name of the village in 
Kannada respectively aie given in that order 

The English spelling is marked diacritically as under 

j.w, i-*; 6-^» d-of; <Jh-¥i 4-^'> s-^'> > 

C-a; ch-e?; n-«; fi-'si’; n-w. n-S 

f 

Column 2 .— (a) Direction and (i) Travelling distance of the village from the taluka bead-quarters. 

Column S .—(a) Area (Sq. miles) J (i) Total population : (e) Number of households ; (d) Total number of 
Agricultuial Population- 

Column 4 .—(a) Post Office ; (f) Its distance from the villages. 

Column 5.—(a) Railway Station i (i) Its distance from the village. 

Column 6,—(a) Weekly Batar ; (i) Baiar Day : (c) Distance of the baiar place from the village. 

Column 7.—(a) Nearest Motor stand : (4) It* distance from the village. 

Column 8 .—^Drinking water facilities available at the place. 

Column 9.—Miscellaneous information relating to the village e.g. school, panchayat, co-operative society, fair 
etc. as given below :— 
br.—brook; 
ch.—chavadi; 
cl.—canal: 

Ca.—co-operative sodety i 

[(c)—credit! (fmg)—farming i (i)—industrial: (con)—consumers : (mis)—miscellaneous ; 

(mp^—multi-purpose ; (sp)—sale and purchase ; (wvg)—weaving.] 
dh.—dharmashala. 
dp.—dispensary. 
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Fr.—tair. 

gym.—gymnasium. 

H. Q.—head-quarters, 
ins.—inscription, 
lib.—library, 
mq.—mosque, 
mun.—municipality. 

o. —scarcity of water. 

p. —pond, 
pi.—pipeline, 
pyt.—pancbayat. 
rv.—river. 

si.—school; (h)-blgh ; (m)—middln ; (pr)—primary, 
spr.—spring, 
str.—stream, 
sud.—shudha. 
t.—tank, 
ll.—temple. 

Ur.—Urusu. 
vad.—vadya. 
w.—well. 

INDIAN MONTHS. 

Ct.—Chaitra. 

Vsk —Vaishakh. 

Jt.—Jaisblha. 

Asd.—Ashadha. 

Svn.—Shravana. 

Bdp.—Bhadrapada. 

An.—Ashvina. 

Kt.—Kartika. 

Mrg.—Margashirsha. 

Ps.—Pushya. 

Mg—Mag ha. 

Phg —Phalguna. 

Abbreviations used to indicate Talukaa. 

B.—Byadgi ; 

D.—Dharwar ; 

G.—Gadag; 

HG.—Hangal ; 

HV.—Haven ; 

HR.—Hirekerur; 

HB.-Hubli; 

K.A.—Kalghatgi ; 

KU.—Kundgol : 

M.—Mundargi ; 

NR.—Nargund ; 

NV.—Navalgund ; 

RB.—Ranebennur ; 

RN.-Ron : 

SG. —Shiggaon ; 

SH. —ShirhattL 
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Village name in English : 

Taluka abbreviation. 

Village name in Kannada ; 

Direction; 
Travelling 
distance. 

Area (Sq. ms.) ; Pop. ; 
Households; Agricultural 
population. 

Post Office; 
Distance. 

AbalurujHR.; 

NE; 

6-0 

3-0; 

875; 

156; 

781. 

Kod 

3-0 

Abbigeri; RN.: 

Si 

8-0 

22-4: 

4376: 

902 : 4215. 

Local 


Adaragunci; HR.; - 

Si 

4-6 

4-1: 

2090; 

382; 

1910. 

Arlikatti 

5-0 

Adarakatti; SH.; 

SW; 

13-0 

2-0: 

1017; 

208; 

911. 

Laxmeshwar 

1-0 

Adnuru ; NV.; 

E 

9 0 

2-5 : 

552; 

110; 

527. 

Hallikeri 

2-0 

Adrahalli; SH.; 

Si 

7.0 

2-1 : 

1084; 

196; 

840. 

Laxmeshwar 

2-0 

Aduru; HG.; 

E; 

11-0 

3-9; 

1926; 

360 

1748. 

Local. 


Adavisoraapura ; G.; 










SE; 

4 0 

5-7; 

1464; 

260; 

1370. 

Cadag 

3-0 

Adavisdmapur; SG.; 










NW; 

10-0 

3-8; 

491; 

104; 

451. 

Tadaa 

2-4 

Agadi; HV. j 

Ei 

5-4 

10-2; 

5005; 

926; 

3385. 

Local. 


Agadi; HB.; 

Si 

11-0 

3-6; 

978; 

179: 

895. 

Arlikatti 

1-4 

Agasanahalli; B.; — ■ 

SW; 

1-1 

2-9; 

528; 

84; 

496. 

Byadgi 

0-4 

Agasanahaiii; D.; 

NW; 

12-0 

1-3: 

59; 

17; 

57. 

Garag 

1-4 

Agasanamatti; HV.; 

NE 

10-0 

08: 

140; 

27; 

140. 

Karjagi 

2-0 

Ahe^ti; NV.; 

W; 

21-0 

5-4: 

1073; 

221 ; 

1017. 

Morab 

4-0 

Ahobalapura;; HB,; 

SW: 

2-7 

1-7, 






Airani; RB.; 

E; 

14-0 

14-6 i 

1770; 

337; 

1500. 

Local. 


Ajagundi; NR.; «wr(doa 

NE; 

15.1 







Ajjanayakanahatti; D.; 









S'SOdOjfi 

SW; 

7-0 

1-0. 






Ajjapura ; HB.; 

S; 

4-1 

0-9. 






Akkigunda ; SH.; w^jfrtoon .... 

SW: 

6.0 

4-0; 

520; 

92; 

488. 

Magadi 

2-0 

Akkivalli; HG.; 

E; 

4-0 

1-4; 

512; 

100; 

479. 

Belgalpeth 

3-0 

Akkum; HV.; 

N; 

19-1 

4-1 ; 

884; 

166; 

770, 

Hosarilti 

2-0 

Aladageri ; HR.; wwcJrttO 

NE; 

10-0 

3-1 : 

1535: 

294; 

1409. 

Kod 

4-0 

Aladakatti; HG.; 

NE; 

10-4 

2-3: 

805; 

133; 

677. 

Belgalpeth 

0-1 

Aladaka^ti; HV.; 

W; 

2-3 

3-0; 

1534: 

253; 

1248. 

Haveri 

2-4 

Aladakatti; HR.; % 

N: 

3-0 

1-2; 

262; 

53; 

239. 

Hirekemr 

2-0 

Aladakatti; KA.; «w!di#S3j 

S; 

6-0 

M: 

246; 

55; 

246. 

Kalghatgi 

4-0 
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Railway St.; 

Weekly Barar; 


Motor Stand; 

■Drinking 

Institutions and other 

Distance. 

Bazar Day; 


Distance. 


water 

information. 



Distance. 




facilities. 


Byadgi 

18-0 

Kod 

Tues. 

3-0 

Kod 

3-0 

P- 

Sl(pr).; Basava, Fr. Phg. 
Sud. 9; 2tl.: ch.; Somnath 
and Basappa tls.; 4 ins.; 

Mallapur 

90 

Local 

Mon. 


Local. 


w.; t. 

Slfpr).; pyt.; 2Cs (2c).: Basava, 
Fr., Svn.; 25tl.; 5mq.; 2gym. 
ch.; lib.; ins. 

Hubli 

5-0 

Hubli 

Sat. 

4-0 

Hubli 

4-4 

w. 

Sl(pr).; 2Cs(mp).; Fr. May; 
9tl.; 2 mq.; 2 gym.; ch. ins. 

Cudgeri 

10-0 

LaxmesKwar 

Fri. 

1-0 

Laxmeshwar 

1-4 

w. 

SKpr).; G(c).: Fr. Ct 

sud. 1 ; tl.; mq.; ch. 

Annigeri 

7-0 

Annigeri 

Fri. 

7-0 

Navalgund 

8-0 

w. 

Sl.{pr).; Cs(c).: 2tl.; dg ; 

Gudgeri 

16-0 

LaxmesKwar 

Fri. 

2-0 

Chbabbi 

3-0 

w. 

SI (pr).; tl.; ch.; 

Haveri 

10-0 

Local 

Sat. 


Local 


rv.; w. 

Sl(pr).; Ca(c).; Moilardev 
Fr. Apr.; lOtl,; mq.; gym. 
ch.; lib.; ins. 

Gadag 

3-0 

Gadag 

Sat. 

3-0 

Gadag 

3-0 

w. 

Sl.(pr).; Cs(c).: 8tl.: 2M; 

mq.; 2gym. 

Gudgeri 

18-0 

Tadas 

Tues. 

2-4 

Tadas 

2-4 

w. 

SI (pr).; 3tl.: dg. 

Haveri 

5-0 

Local 

Wed. 


Haveri 

5-0 

w. 

SI(pr).‘ pyt.; Cs(mis).: Fr. 
Feb.; 8tl.; 2mq.; 4 gym. 

Hubli 

12-0 

Arlikatti 

Thurs. 

1-4 

Varur 

2-0 

w. 

Sl{pr).; Cb(c).’ 7tl.; g^m. 

Byadgi 

3-0 

Byadgi 

Sat. 

1-4 

Local. 


w.; p. 

Sl(pr).;2tl.;ch. 

Dharwar 

11-0 

Garag 

Thurs. 

1-4 

Garag 

1-4 

str. 


Karjagi 

5-0 

Karjagi 

Tues. 

2-0 

Karjagi 

2-0 

rv. 

tl. 

Dharwar 

12-0 

Hongal(lnam) Fri. 

2-0 

HongaKlndm) 2-0 

str. 

SKpr).; &(c).; 4tl.; M.; 









mq.; lib. 

• • a . 


• 



a . . • 


w. 

Deserted. 

Chalageri 

6-0 

Local 

Fri. 


Karlahalli 

2-0 

rv. 

SI (pr).; 5tl.: mq.: gym.; ch. 

.... 


•• 

•• 


.... 


t. 

Deserted. 

a • • a 


.. 



Dharwar 

7-0 

0. 

Deserted. 

a.. 


• « 



«... 



Deserted. 

Gudgeri 

13-0 

Ijxmeshwar 

Fri. 

5-0 

Magadi 

2-4 

1, 

Sl.(pr).: C3(c).: gym.; ch. 

Haveri 

16-0 

Belgalpeth 

Mon. 

3-0 

Belgalpeth 

3-0 

p- 

SI. (pr).; 3 tl.; mq.; gym. 

Haveri 

18-0 

Hosaritti 

Sat. 

2-0 

Hosaritti 

2-0 

rv. 

SI (pr); 4tl. 

Byadgi 

12-0 

Kod 

Tues. 

4-0 

Llngedevarkop 0-4 

w. 

SKpr).; Cs(c).: 8tl.; dh. 









gym.; lib. 

Hattimattur 

20-0 

Belgalpeth 

Mon. 

0-1 

Belgalpeth 

0-1 

w. 

SI (pr).; 3tl.; gym. 

(Savanur). 

Haveri 

3-0 

Haveri 

Thurs. 

2-4 

Haveri 

2-4 

w. 

Sl(pr).; 3Cs(2c. fmg).; 

2tl.; mq.; gym.; ch. 

Byadgi 

23-0 

Hirckerur 

Mon. 

2-0 

Hirekerur 

2-0 

p. 

Sl(pr).; 5tl.; gym. 

Hubli 

21-0 

Banamigatti 

Wed. 

4-0 

Kalaghatgi 

4-0 

w. 

2ll.; 2M.; gym. 
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Village name in English ; 

Talulca abbreviation ; 

Village name in Kannada. 

Direction ; 
Travelling 
distance. 

Area (Sq. ms.) ; Pop ; 
Households ; Agricultural 
population. 

Post Office ; 
Distance. 

Aladaka^ti ; RB. ; 

S; 

64 

3-5 : 694: 127 ; 678. 

Halageri 1 -4 

Aladakeri; D. ; 

W; 

9-0 

0'8. 


Alagavadi ; NV.; wvn:’*® 

NW: 7-0 

22-0; 2.150 : 452 : 2,021 

Navalgund 6*0 

Alagilavada ; SH.; — 

SE; 15-6 

2-0; 170; 39; 168. 

Bellatti 4-0 

Alagoda ; HG.; 

N; 

5-2 

1-2. 


Alalageri ; B. ; 

N; 

4-0 

4-5 : 814; 149; 791. 

Motebennur 3-0 

Allapura ; D. ; 

E: 

6-0 

P4: 608; 105; 528. 

Hebli 4-0 

Allapura ; HR. ; 

NE; 11-0 

0-9. 


Allapura (Hamlet of Pur) ; 
KU. ; 

NW: 4-0 

354 ; 62; 353. 

Kundgol 5-0 

Allapura: HG. ; 

E; 

12-3 

1-0; 302 ; 65; 277. 

Adur 6-0 

Allipura ; SG. ; 

E: 

13-0 

2 3; 377 ; 73 ; 334. 

Yelvigi 2-0 

Alanavara ; D. ; 

W: 

23-0 

2-1 : 6,107:1193; 1.892. 

Local 

Aluru ; HG. ; 

SE ; 5-0 

2-1 : 4.733 ; 888 ; 2444. 

Local 

Alum; M. ; 

NW ; 14-0 

25-3 ; 2,591; 545 : 2,446. 

Local 

Amaragatti ; RN. ; Bsiodrtt^ .... 

NE; 

14-6 

1-7: 272: 55; 260. 

Suidi 

Amaragola ; HB. ; BsiotsrtjseV .... 

NW 

5-5 

5-8 : 2,358 : 470:1,826. 

Local 

Amaragola ; NV. ; .... 

N: 

8-0 

7-8; 1.383 : 281; 1,210. 

Local 

Amaragoja ; RN. ; B^ijcrtgev .... 

NW; 9-4 

1-4; 639; 129; 585. 

Hole Alur 1-4 

Amarapura; SH. ; Bsiotresia 

S; 

12-2 

2-6 : 264 : 59 ; 259. 

Suranagi 3-0 

Arnbalikoppa ; D. ; bowOiJjs^ .... 

SW; 10-0 

2-0: 190; 47 : 190. 

Mugad 9-0 







DHAHWAR DISTRICT 
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Railway St.; 
Distance. 

Weekly Bazar ; 
Bazar Day ; 
Distance. 


Motor Stand ; 
Distance. 

Drinking 

water 

facilities. 

Ranebennur 

6-4 

Halageri 

Thurs. 

1-4 

Halageri 

1-4 

w. 

.... 



.... 


.... 


str. 

) 

Hebasur 

1.3-0 

Local 

Mon. 


Navalgund 

6-0 

, 

) 

t.; ftr. 

Cudgeri 

16-0 

Bellatti 

Mon. 

4-0 

Bellatti 

4-0 

w. 






Hangal 

4-0 


Byadgi 

3-0 

Motebennur Mon. 

3-0 

Motebennur 

3-0 

w. 

Amargol 

5-0 

Hebli 

Wed. 

4-0 

Hebli 

3-0 

w.; t 

Kundgol 

5-0 

Kunc^ol 

Wed. 

5-0 

Kundgol 

5-0 

1.; w. 

Haveri 

lO-O 

Naregal 

Fri. 

1-0 

Adur 

7-0 

rv. 

Yelvigi 

2-0 

Yelvigi 

Mon. 

2-0 

Yelvigi 

2-0 

w. 

Local 


Local 

Tues. 


Local 


w. 

Haveri 

18-0 

Local 

Tues. 


Local 


p.; w. 

Halllgudi 

5-0 

Dambal 

Thurs. 

3-0 

Dambal 

3-0 

w.; str. 

Hole Alur 

15-0 

Mushtigeri Sun. 

2-0 

Sudi 

6-0 

w 

Local 


Hubli 

Sat. 

5-0 

Amargol 

0-2 

w. 

Annigeri 

19-0 

Nargund 

Wed. 

5-0 



t. 

Hole Alur 

1-4 

Hole-Aliir 

Fri. 

1-4 

Ron 

8-0 

rv. 

Yelwigi 

12-0 

Bellatti 

Mon. 

6-0 

Bellatti 

6-0 

str. 

Dharwar 

9-0 

Dharwar 

Tues. 

9-0 

Dharwar 

9-0 

str. 


Institutions end other 
information. 


SI(pr).: 2 Cs (2c).; Maheswar 
Fr. Dec.; ch. 

Deserted. 


Sl(pr.) ; C8(mp). ; lOtl,; 

2inq.: dh.; 2 gym.; lib. 

3tl.; mq.; ch. 

Deserted. 

Sl(fir.) ; Cs(c).; 4ll.: ch. 
Slfpr.).; 4tl,; mq.; gym. 
Deserted. 


tl.; mq.; ch. 

S) (pr).; 3. mq. 

Sl(pr).: Cs. 

SI (pr).; pyt.; Cs(mp.) 

Timber Centre. 

SI (pr).; pyt.; 6 Cs (4mis,2c).: 
45l(4pr)7tl.: 3M.; 3mq:. 
gym.; ch.; lib. ins. 

Sl(pr).; Cs.; 3tl.: M. ; ch 
ins. 

SI (pi).; 2tl.; mq. 

Sl(pr).; Cs(c).; Ilth; 

3mq.: 2gym.; ch. 

SI (pr).; Cs(c).; 2tl.; mq.; 

gym.; lib. 

Sl(pr).; 5tl.; mq. 
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BOMBAY STAIB GAZETTEER 


Village name in English ; 

Taluka abbreviation ; 

Village name in Kannada. 

Direction ; 
Travelling 
distance. 

Area (Sq. ms.) : Pop.; 
Households ; Agricultural 
population. 

Post Office ; 
Distance. 

AmboU; D. ; 

W : 13-5 

1-4: 125; 27; 115. 

Alnavar 7-0 

Amminabhavi ; D. ; 

NE i 7-0 

17-9 : 4,732 ; 872 ; 3,841 

Local 

Aijaji; HR.; 

SE; 14-0 

2-4: 1,006; 177: 933. 

Nagawand 2-0 

Ancajageri; HB.; wossUrtfO .... 

SW ; 4-4 

2‘8; 915; 208; 833. 

Hubli 4-0 

Andalagi; SG. ; sccwfi 

SW; 16-2 

1-6; 1,108 : 223: 1,057. 

Local 

Angaragat^i ;B. ; worttJrtSij 

W; 2-6 

1-9 : 439 ; 86 : 409. 

Shidesur 2-4 

Angaragatti ; HR. J .... 

SE: 10-4 

1-7; 549; 100; 505. 

Nagawand 3-0 

Ankadakaija; SG. ; .... 

SW: 15-0 

Forms pATt of Bankapur-non- 

Municipal Area. 

Ankali; SH. ; 

SE: 17-0 

1'9 : 354 ; 71; 338. 

Bellatti 6-0 

Ankasapura; RB. ; .... 

NE: 9-0 

1-2 : 735: 104; 693. 

Medleii 1-0 

Annigeri ; NV. ; 

SE: 12-0 

43-1 8,923 : 1,888 ; 6.205. 

Local 

Antaravalli ; RB. ; 

S: 7-0 

5-2 1.389 ; 249; 1,248. 

Halageri 2<-0 

Anturu; G. ; woSj-.Oj 

SW: 15-0 

4-5; 1,075; 194; 948. 

Annigeri 4-0 

Anuru; B.; wwjsdo 

S: 5-2 

1-9; 986:146; 909. 

1 

Byadgi 5'0 

Apalapura; HR.; 

NW: 11-0 

0-9. 


Apinakoppa; HR.; .... 

NW; 10-0 

0*6; 163; 35; 140. 

Chikkerur 1-4 

Arabagonda; B.; wSwtVsooi .... 

N: 5-2 

' 

2*7; 491: 64 ; 490. 

Motebennur 3-0 





DHARWAB DISTRICT 
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Railway St.; 

Weekly Bazar ; 


Motor Stand ; 

Drinking 

Institutions and other 

Distance. 

Bazar Day ; 


Distance. 


water 

information. 



Distance. 




facilities. 


Karabarganvi 

3-0 

i 

1 Alnavar 

Tues. 

7-0 

Aravatige 

1-0 

o. 


Dharwar 

7-0 

1 Local 

1 

Fri. 


Local 

1 

w. 

SI (pr).; pyt.; G(mp).: 

Fr. Svn.; 5tL; M.; 2mq.; 
dh.; gym. 

Ranebennur 

25-0 

Nagawand 

Sat. 

2-0 

Rattilhalli 

8-0 


Sl(pr).; Cs(c).; tl. 

Hubli 

4-0 

Hubli 

Sat. 

4-0 

Hubli 

4-0 

; W. 

Sl(pr).; 3tl.; M.; 2mq.; 



1 






gym. 

Savanur 

21-0 

Banunanhalli Sat. 

2-0 

Bammanballi 

2-0 

p- 

Sl(pr).: 2tl.; mq.} gym. 

Byadgi 


Byadgi 

Sat. 

4-0 

Byadgi 

2-4 

w.; p. 

SI (pr).; 2tl. 

Ranebennur 

23-0 

1 

Z 

Sat. 

3-0 

Rattihalli 

6-0 

w. 

Sl(pr).; Bhair-Devara, Fr. 
Mrg.jStl. 






Kottigeri 

0-4 

w. 

1 

Sl(pr).j pyti Ca(c).iDurga 
Fr.Jan.;3tl. 

Yalwigi 

20-0 

1 Bellatti 

1 

Mon. 

6-0 

Bellatti 

6-0 

8tr. 

SI (pr).; tl.; dh. 

Ranebennur 

9-0 

1 

Medleri 

Mon. 

I-O 

Ranebennur 

9-0 

p. 

Sl(pr). 

Local 


Local 

Fri. 


Local 

1 

1 

! 

w. t. 

Sl(pr).: pyt.; 7 Cs (3c, 2sp, 
mis i).; Amriteswar 

Fr. Nov.; 45tl.: I5M.: 

14 mq.; dh.; 3 gym.; 
ch.lib.; Sdp.ins. 

Ranebennur 

7-0 

Halageri 

TTiurs. 

2-0 

Halageri 

2-0 

w.jstr. 

Sl(pr.).;Cs(c).;2tl. 

Annigeri 

4-0 

Annigeri 

Fri. 

4-0 

Annigeri 

4-0 

t. 

Si(pr).; Cs(c).; Ananda- 









awami Fr. Svn.; 3tl.; mq ; 
ch. 

Byadgi 

5-0 

Byadgi 

Sat. 

5-0 

Byadgi 

5-0 

w. 

Sl(pr).; Cs (c). 



• 






Deserted. 

Byadgi 

16-0 

Cbikkerur 

Wed. 

1-4 

Cbikkerur 

1-4 

p. 

2tL 

Byadgi 

4-4 

Motebennur Mon. 

3-0 

Motebennur 

3-0 

w. 

C.(c).;tl. 


L-A Vf 2-55 
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BOMBAY STATE GAZETTEER 


Village name in Englith ; 

Taluka abbreviation ; 

Village name in ICoimada. 

Direction ; 
Travelling 
distance. 

Area (Sq. ms.) ; Pop.; 
Houaeholdt; Agricultural 
population. 

Poet Office ; 
Distance. 

Arahatti; NV.; 

NE: 

11-0 

3-9; 

418; 

68; 

393. 

Nargund 

6-0 

Arahunasi; RN.; 

Wj 

64) 

4-4: 

836; 

180; 

794. 

Ron 

5-0 

Arajeswara; HG.; 

E; 

5-6 

2-1 : 

1183: 

198; 

1053. 

Alur 

4-0 

Arajihalli; HV.; «d***^ 

NE; 

9-0 

1-5: 

237; 

39; 

229. 

Karjagi 

2-0 

Aralihonda ; KA.; wd«i«jsot< 

S; 

7-0 

1-9: 

272; 

66: 

250. 

Kalghatgi 

74) 

Aralikam; HR.; 

N; 

15-0 

3-3: 

986; 

189; 

948. 

Kod 

54) 

Arajikatti (Bk.); HB.; 

S; 

9-0 

21 ; 

1865; 

341: 

1307. 

Local. 


(»0> 









Arajikatti; KA.; 

N: 

104 

M : 






Arajika^; HB.; »dcetfl^ 

E; 

0-7 

Fomu 

Part of Hubli Municipal Area. 


Aratala; SG.; 

W: 

84 

52 ; 

839; 

170; 

696. 

Dkundti 

aaa 

Aravatagi; D. ; . 

W: 

134) 

2 - 9 ; 

294; 

75; 

189. 

Alnavar 

84) 

Arbaija; NR.; 

S; 

14) 

Forma 

Part 0 

Namtnd Mu nicipftl Area. 


Arebasanakoppa; KA.; wi5{w«s 










NW: 

74) 

r6: 

158; 

42; 

149. 

iCalghatgi 

84) 

Arckurahatti; NV.; 

SW; 

44) 

10-7: 

1292; 

267; 

1207. 

Navalgund 

4-0 

Aremallapura ; RB.; 

E; 

9-0 

5-2: 

2352; 

442; 

1970. 

Local. 

... 

Arikatti; HR.; wOet^Uj 

NW: 

7-0 

2-5; 

654: 

107: 

633. 


44) 

Arisiijago^ ; NR.; eO&Mrtaea .... 

N; 

5-7 

2-7: 

388; 

79; 

359. 

Nargund 

64) 

Ari.?iijaguppi; HG.; wo&wrtofc^. 

SE; 

10-6 

20; 

431 ; 

71: 

415. 

Tilwalli 

3-0 

Arjikatti ; D.; 

NE: 

4-0 

1-2: 




Astakatti; KA.; 

SE: 

8-4 

2-5; 

234; 

66; 

229. 

ICalghatgi 

9-0 

Asun^i; G.; 

SW: 

44 

2-5: 

1159; 

254: 

1003. 

Hullcoti 

3-0 

Asundi; RB.; ««'5oa 

W: 

7-0 

51: 

1722; 

321 ; 

1699. 

Byadgi 

5-0 

Asuti; RN. ; 

NW; 

144 

12-7; 

1631 ; 

333; 

1547. 

Hole Alur 

64) 

Attigcri; SG.; 

NE; 

114) 

7-2; 

1713; 

333; 

1492. 

Gudgeri 

24) 

Atskafti; B.; 

S; 

14-6 

2-2: 

678: 

127; 

648. 

Madlur 

3-0 

Attikatti: M.; 

NW: 

21-0 

2-4; 

269; 

57; 

262. 

Shirhatti 

5-0 

AttikoJJa; D.; 

SW: 

13-0 

3-2; 

234; 

79; 


Dharwar 

0-2 

Ayodhya; HB.; wolnepsj 

SW: 

2-0 

Forms 

part 

of Hubli Mun 

idpal Area. 


Babapura; HR.; «ret3T)*d 

NE; 

10-0 

0-9: 

119; 

23; 

119. 

Kod 

3-0 

Ba<Ja; SG. ; 

S: 

84) 

30: 

556; 

114: 

531. 

Bankapur 

34) 
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Railway St.; 

Weekly Bazar ; 


Motor Stand: 

Drink- 

Institutions and other 

Distance. 

Bazar Day ; 


Distance. 


ing water 

information. 



Distance. 




facilities. 


Mallapur 

12-0 

Nargund 

Wed. 

60 

Nargund 

60 

t. ; str. 

Si (pr.) ; 2 tl. 

Do. 

4-0 

Ron. ; Unasi 

Thura. 

5-0 

Sandigwad 

2-0 

str. 

Si (pr).; Cs (c).; 4 tl. ; 2mq. 

Haven 

20-0 

Alur 

Tues. 

4-0 

Aladakatti 

3-0 

P‘ 

SI (pr).; Cs (c); Mallikarjun. 








1 

Fr. May ; 2 tl.; gym.; lib.; 
Kadambeshwar tl. ; 3 ins. 

Karjagi 

5-0 

Karjagi 

dc. 

2-0 

Haveri 

9-0 

rv. 

SI (pr).; 2tl. : gym. 

Hiibli 

25-0 

Bammigatti 

Wed. 

30 

Kalghatgi 

7-0 

w. 

Sl(pr).;3tl. 

Byadgi 

11-0 

Kod 

Tues. 

5-0 

Kod 

5-0 

w. 

Sl(pr). ; Cb(c). ; 5 tl. : mq. ( 
3 ins.: Old Kan. ; ins. 

Kundgol 

6-0 

Local 

Thurs. 


Varur 

2-0 

w.; t.: 

SI (pr).: 2 Cs (2c).; lOtl.; 





Banagitti 

2-0 

t. 

3 mq.; 3 gym. ; ch. ; lib. 
Deserted. 


. 


... 

... 



1 

p- 

7 tl.: 5 gym. 

Savanur 

15-0 

Dhundsi 

Thurs. 

0-1 

Dhundsi 

0-1 

w. 

SI (pr).; Cs (c).; 8 tl.! M.; 
mq.; 2dg.: gym.; ins. 

ICambaganvi 

2-0 

Alnavar 

Tues. 

a-0 

Local 


w. 

2Cs (mp, mis). 



... 

... 


Nargund 

0-2 

t. 

5tl.; dg.; ch. 

Hubli 

25-0 

Hulkop 

Mon. 

5-0 

Kalaghatgi 

80 

w. 

2tl. 

Hebasur 

7-0 

Local 

Sun. 


Navalgund 

40 

t. 

Sl(pr). i Cs(c).; 5tl.; mq.; 

2 gym.; ins. 

Chalageri 

6-0 

Medleri 

Mon. 

3-0 

Ranebennur 

90 

1 

SI (pr).; Cs (c).: 4 tl.; gym.; 
ch. 

Byadgi 

16-0 

Chikkerur 

Wed. 

4-0 

Chikkerur 

4-0 

1 w. 

4tl. 

Mallapur 

22-0 

Nargund 

Wed. 

6-0 

Nargund 

60 

t. 

SI (pr).: 3tl.: lib. 

Haveri 

23-0 

Hlwalli 

Thurs. 

3-0 

Sheshagiri 

1-0 

w. 

SI (pr).; 3tl.; mq. 




... 




t- 

Deserted. 

Hubli 

27-0 

Kalgkatgi 

Tues. 

9-0 

Kalghatgi 

90 

t. 

Sl(pr). 

Gadag 

4-0 

Gadag 

Sat. 

3-0 

Gadag 

30 

w. 

SI (pr). : tl. : mq. ; gym. ; 









ch.; ins. 

Devargudda 

3^ 

Byadgi 

Sat. 

5-0 

Byadgi 

5-0 

w.:t. 

SI (pr).: Cs(c).; 3tl. ; ch.; 

Hole Alur 

6.0 

Hole Alur 

Fri. 

6-0 

' Konnur 

10O 

str. 

SI (pr). : pyt. : Cs(mp).; 
7tl. ; 2mq. ; gym.; ch. 

Gudgeri 

2-0 

Gudgeri 

Sun. 

2-0 



p.; w. 

SI (pr).: Cs (c). j 5 tl.: 3 mq.: 









2 gym. 

Byadgi 

21-0 

Chikkabasur 

Sat, 

3-0 

Tilwalli 

40 

p- 

SI(pr).; 3tl.: mq. : ch.; 








lib. 

Gadag 

10-0 

Shirhatti 

Sun. 

5-0 

Shirhatti 

50 

w. 

SI (pr). ; U. 

Dharwar 

0-2 

Dharwar 

Tues. 

0-2 

Dharwar 

0-2 

w. 

Part of Dharwar Municipality. 




... 




p. 

3 mq.; gym. 

Ranebennur 

16-0 

Kod 

do. 

3-0 

Kod 

30 



Savanur 

10-0 

1 Bankapur 

do. 

3-0 

Bankapur 

20 

t. ;w. 

Sl(pr).; Bankanath Fr. ur.; 









tl.; mq.; dg. 


T.i Vf 2-5Sfl 
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BOMBAY STATE GAZETTEEB 


Village name in English ; 

Taluka abbreviation ; 

Village name in Kannada. 

Direction ; 
Travelling 
distance. 

Area (Sq. ml.) ; Pop. ; 
Households; Agricultural 
population. 

Post Office ; 
Distance. 

Bada (Inam) ; D.; ts^ai^Cs-a-so). 

SW; 

6-4 

2-1 

810; 

140; 

755. 

Mugad 

- 

3-0 

Badabasapura ; RB.; 

S; 

14-0 

0-9 

181 ; 

25; 

181. 

Tumminkatti 

2-0 

Badamalli; B.; 

SW: 

10-2 

2-5 

406; 

71 ; 

382. 

Hansabhavi 

7-0 

Badangatti; HG.; .... 

N; 

9-0 

1-7 

149; 

28; 

149. 

Bammanaa- 

3-0 








halli. 


Badasangapura ; HR.; wra^son-s 










E; 

13-0 

1-6 

95; 

22; 

95. 

Kudapali 

I-O 

Eadnigatti; KA. ; 

S: 

9-0 

1-2 





Bagaqlageri; KA. ; 

E; 

6-0 

2-3 

850; 

159; 

818. 

Katghalgi 

6-0 

Bagatalava ; D. ; 

• a. 

• • 






Bagawa^a ; KU. ; 

E: 

10-0 

1-3 

254 ; 

47; 

244. 

Laxmeshwar 

10-0 

Bageva(Ji; M.; rartenaa 

SW; 

11-0 

9-2 

733; 

172; 

700. 

Bannikoppa 

3-0 

Baicawada; KA.; 

SW; 

9-0 

30 






Baicavajli; HG.; *5 

N; 

3-4 

1-2 

758; 

134; 

677. 

Hangal 

4-0 

Bailamadapur; HV.; tJjWsiJsa-s 









=S)d 

NE; 

21-4 

2-3 

167; 

30; 

158. 

Neglur 

5-0 

Bailavala ; HG.; 

MW: 

10-3 

1-2 

511 : 

103; 

472. 

Bammanhalli 

3-0 

Bairanabatti •, NR.; 

NE; 

4-7 

2-3 

712; 

152; 

676. 

Nargund 

5-0 

Balaganuru ; G. ; 

N; 

14-0 

9-6 

1738; 

366; 

1508. 

Local. 


Balageri ; D.; 

W: 

23-0 

1-4 

25; 

6; 

25. 

Hebli 

4-0 

Balagoda ; RN.; wvrfjjta 

NE; 

10-0 

2-2 

475 ; 

94; 

475. 

Hirehal 

2-0 

Baiambida ; HG.; w^'i^otsea _ 

E; 

9-0 

4.9 

1440; 

315; 

1331. 

Akki-Alur 

4-0 

Balambida; HR.; 
Baianaykanakoppa ; D ; 

W; 

1-4 

1-3 

494; 

85; 

446. 

Hirekerur 

2-0 


SW 

24-4 

0-5 






Balehosuru ; SH.: wstJ{Sjss*doi. 

S: 

18-0 

13-2 

2261 ; 

425 ; 

2152. 

Local. 


Ballhalli ;HG.; 

SW; 

9-3 

3'8: 

315 ; 

59 ; 

291. 


8-0 

Bailaravada ; NV. ; •— 

S; 

8-0 

31 

654; 

143; 

636. 

Hebasur 

1-4 

Bajjigatti; KU. ; 

SW; 

12-5 

1-3; 





Baluru;HG.; 

S; 

4-0 

20; 

641 ; 

120; 

625, 

Alur 

2-0 

Bailuru; NV. ; 

W; 

9-0 

3-5; 

489; 

89; 

418. 

Morab 

6-0 

Bammanahalli ; HG. ; 

N; 

10-0 

0-8; 

1594; 

269; 

1295. 

Local 

... 

BammanakatB ; HV. ; 

NE; 

15-0 

3-9; 

460 ; 

90; 

437. 

Neglur 

2-0 

B^mapura ; HB. ; ... 

E; 

4-0 


.... 


















DHAPWAR DISTRICT 


59 


Railway St ; 
Distance. 

Weekly Bazar ; 

Bazar Day ; 

Distance. 

Motor Stand ; 
Distance. 

drinking 

water 

acilities. 

Institutions and other 
information. 

Mugada 

3-0 

Dharwar 

Tiies. 

6-0 

Dharwar 

6-0 

t. 

Csfc). ; 4tl.; mq.; gym* 

Ranebennur 

14-0 

Tumminkatti 

Wed. 

2-0 ' 

Tumminkatti 

2-0 

w. 

SI (pr).: tl. 

Byadgi 

15-0 

ChikkabSsiir 

Set. 

3-0 i 

Hansabhavi 

7-0 

w. 

SI (pr.). : Cs (c).; tl. 

Savanur 

14-0 

Bammanhalli 

do. 

3-0 

Bammanhalli 

3-0 

p- 

Sl(pr).; 2tU 

Ranebennur 

12-0 

Rattihalli 

Fri. 

4-4 

Rattihalli 

44 

rv. 

SI (pr). 





1 

Kalaghatgi 

8-0 


tl. ; Deserted. 

Hubh 

14-0 

Kalghatgi 

Tues. 

6-0 

ICalaghatgi 

64) 

w. 

Sl(pr). ; Cs(c). ; 3 th ; mq. 






Local 

0-2 

w. 

Deserted. 

Saunshi 

10-0 

Laxmeshwar 

Sat. 

10-0 

Magdi 

7-0 

t. 

4 tl.: ch. 

Gaclag 

35-0 

Bannikoppa 

do. 

3-0 

Bannikop 

3-0 

w. ; str. 

Sl(pr). : Ls(c). ; Hana- 









mantdcv Kr. Jt. ; tl. ; ch. 




• •• 


Devikop 

4-0 

t. 

Deserted. 

Haven 

26-0 

Hangal 

Fn. 

4-0 

Hangal 

4-0 

P- 

SI (pr.) ; gym. 

Yalvigi 

14-0 

Hosaritti 

Sat. 

3-0 

Hosaritti 

5-0 

t. 

3tl. 

Ssvanur 

33-0 

Bammanhalli 

do. 

3-0 

Bammanhalli 

3-0 

t :w. 

Sl(pr).; 3tl. ; M.; mq.s 









gym. 

Mallapur 

15-0 

Nargund 

Wed. 

5-0 

Nargund 

5-0 

t. 

SI (pr). : G(c). i tl.; M.; 









gym. 

Local 


Cadag 

Sat. 

12-0 



w.Jt 

Sl(pr). ! Cb(c). i tl. ; mq.; 









gym.; ch,; ins* 

Amargol 

5-0 

Hebli 

Wed. 

4-0 



... 

Deserted. 

Hole Alur 

9-0 

Hirehal 

Fri. 

2-0 

Hirehal 

2-0 

str.; w. 

SI (pr). ; tL 

Haveri 

14-0 

Akld'Alur 

Tues. 

4-0 

Local 

... 

rv.; w. 

SI (pr).: Cs (c).: 5tl.:ch.; 









ins. 

Byadgi 

21-0 

Hirekenir 

Mon. 

2-0 

Hirekerur 

2-0 

p. w. 

Sl(pr). : Cs(mp).; 3tl.; 









ins. 








... 

Deserted. 

Yalwigi 

15-0 

Local 

Thurs. 


Hosaritti 

64) 

w.; str. 

Sl(pr).; Cs(mp).; Maruti, 









Fr. Apr. : 6 tl.; mq. ; dg. 









dh. ; 2 gym.; ch. 

Haveri 

264) 

Sammasigi 

Sun. 

3-0 

Local 


t. 

SI (pr). ; 4tl. ; ins. 

Siswinahalli 

2-4 

; Hcbasur 

Thurs. 

14 

Hebasur 

1-4 

; t. 

SI (pr). ; Cs (c). 1 3tL -. mq 



,, 



Timmapxir 

0-2 

w. 

tl. ; Deserted. 

Haveri 

20-0 

Alur 

Tues, 

2-0 

Local 


p- 

SI (pr). ; mq. : ins. 

Dharwar 

24-0 

Shirkol 

Thurs. 

2-0 

Navalgund 

9-0 

t. 

SI (pr).; Cs(c). ; 5tL ; 









mq. 

Savanur 

30-0 

Local 

Sal. 


Local 


p. ; w. 

Sl(pr).: pyt.: Cs(c).: 



' 






Maremmadevi, Fr., Jan. ; 



1 






3 il.: 2 mq.; gym.; ch. 

ICariagi 

12-0 

Neglur 

Sun. 

2-0 

Hosaritti 

3-0 

w.: t 

SI (pr). ; 2 tL 




.... 




... 

Part of Hubli Municipal area. 
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BOMBAY STATE GAZETTEEB 


Village name in English ; 

Taluka abbreviation ; 

Village name in ICannada. 

Direction ; 
Travelling 
distance. 

Area (Sq. ms.) ; Pop.; 
Households ; Agricultural 
population. 

Post Office ; 
Distance. 

Bammarsikoppa; D.; 










SW; 

24-0 

1-7: 






Bammasamudra ; HB.; 









RiSOidj 

S; 

8-0 

1 - 6 : 

388; 

97; 

380. 

Arlikatti 

44) 

Bammigarti; KA.; 

S: 

7-4 

3-3; 

1377; 

303: 

1138. 

Kalgbatgi 

7-0 

Banagittigudihala; KA.; S 









;^^rtJaaD■a1^ 

N; 

8-0 

2-9; 

723 ; 

154; 

679. 

Kalghatgi 

84) 

Banahatti; NR.; 

SE; 

4-3 

30; 

1072; 

206; 

1018. 

Nargund 

4-0 

Bankapura; SG. ; uoirssitj 

S; 

6-0 

67; 

8214; 1461 ; 

4784. 

Local 

... 

1 

BannihaJJi; B.; 

W: 

8-2 

1-9: 

106: 

21 ; 

98. 

Haven* 

64) 

Bannihafti; B.; 

S; 

3-6 

27: 

875 ; 

145; 

836. 

Kadarman- 

34) 








dalgi. 


Bannibatti; HR.; 

SE; 

6-0 

13: 

210 : 

44; 

208. 

Masur 

2-0 

Bannihatti; SG. ; 

SE; 

8-0 

12 : 






Bannikoppa; SG. ; 

N: 

3-0 

I'O; 

167; 

37; 

157. 


3-0 

Bannikoppa; SH.; .... 

SE; 

17-0 

8-3; 

2332 ; 

520; 

1986. 

Local 


BannOxu; SG.; 

N; 

4-0 

2 7; 

976; 

174; 

849. 

Sbiggaon 

3-4 

Barabavalli; KA.; 

SW: 

7-2 

0 - 6 ; 






Baradavada; KU.; wdrima .... 

E; 

11-7 

5-5 : 

1190; 

227; 

1131. 

Saunshi 

2-0 

Baraduni; M.; wdciosj 

N; 

3-0 

7-8 : 

1050; 

235; 

966. 

Mundargi 

3-0 

Baradum ; SG.; wdclado 

SE; 

ll-O 

20 ; 

376: 

75; 

342. 

Bankapur 

3-0 

Basalikatti-Tc^e; RB.; usSf 









tfSjj a-soi^ 

E; 

2-0 

1-3: 

542 ; 

85; 

392. 


1-0 

Basanakoppa; SG.; 

NE; 

8-4 

41 ; 

437; 

80; 

402. 

Sbiggaon 

3-0 

Basapura; B.; wwasid 

SW: 

8-0 

12 ; 






BasapurajG.; wntgid 

SW: 

14-4 

2 7; 

364; 

85; 

344. 

Mulgund 

24) 

Basapura; HV.; w?rei^)a 

E: 

12-0 

4-9 ; 

12%; 

245 ; 

1185. 

Guttal 

5-0 1 

Basapura; KU.; w*ra?id 

SE; 

11:4 

0-9; 

302; 

52; 

284. 

Kundgol 

3-0 

Basapura; M.; ws's^d 

W; 

3-0 

11: 

219; 

45; 

216. 

Mundargi 

3-0 

Basapura; NV.; wss^d 

S; 

6-0 

70; 

964; 

202 ; 

915. 

Annigeri 

5-0 
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Railway St ; 
Distance. 

Weekly Bazar: 

Bazar Day; 

Distance. 

M<^ Stand 
Distance. 

; 

!)rinking 

water 

adlities. 

HubU 

8-0 

Aiiikatti 

Thurs. 

4-0 

Palegram 

7-0 

w. 

Do. 

24-0 

Local 

Wed. 


Kalaghatgi 

7-0 

w. 

Dharwar 

13-0 

Dhumwad 

Sun. 

2-0 

Local 

... 

w. 

Mallapur 

12-0 

Nargtmd 

Wed. 

44) 

Banbatti 

4-0 

str.: t 

Yelvigi 

12-0 

Local 

Tues. 

... 

Local 

... 

w. 

Haven 


Haveri 

Thurs. 

64) 

Haveri 

64) 

w. 

Byadgi 

5-4 

Byadgi 

Sat. 

44) 

Byadgi 

44) 

w. 

Ranebennur 

244) 

Masur 

Sun. 

24) 

Masur 

2-0 

w.; 0 . 








•tr. 

Gudgeri 

104) 

Shiggaon 

Wed. 

34) 

Shiggaon 

34) 

w. 

Do. 

24-0 

Local 

Sat 


Local 


w. ;str 

Do. 

lO-O 

Shiggaon 

Wed. 

3-4 

Shiggaon 

3-4 

w. 



,, 



ICalaghatgi 

7-0 

... 

Saunshi 

2-0 

Sauitthi 

Sat. 

24) 

Nalwadi 

... 

w. 

Halligudi 

II-O 

Mundargi 

Mon. 

3-0 

Mundargi 

3-0 

w. 

Savanur 

64) 

Savanur 

Fri. 

44) 

Banicapur 

3-0 

w. ;str 

Ranebennur 

1-0 

Ranebennur 

Sun. 

I-O 

Ranebennur 

I-O 

w. 

Yelvigi 

124) 

Shiggaon 

Wed. 

3-0 

Yelvigi 

5-0 

w. 

Gadag 

14-0 

Mulgund 

Wed. 

2-0 

1 Mulgund 

2-0 

w* 

Haven 

12-0 

Guttal 

Mon. 

5-0 

Cjuttal 

5-0 

w. 

Kundgol 

34) 

ICundgoI 

Wed. 

3-0 

Kundgol 

34) 

t 

HalHgudi 

184) 

Mundargi 

Mon. 

34) 

Mundargi 

3-0 

w. 

Atmigeri 

5-0 

Annigeri 

Fri. 

5-0 

Local 

0-4 

t 


Institution and other 
information. 


Deserted. 

3 tl. ; mq. 

SI (pr).; pyt. : Cs (c). ; 3 tl.; 
5M.; 2mq.; dg.; dh.; 

2 gym. ; ch.; k'b.; dp. 

Sl(pr). ; Cs(c).: Fr. Ct. 
sud. 1. ; 3 tl. : M. ; 3 gym 
SI (pr).; Cs (c).: 3 tl.: M.; 
mq. 

6S1 ( 6 pr).: 3 Cs(2c. mp).; 
51 tl.: I 10 M.; II mg.: 
6 dg.; 5 gym.; ch.; ins. 
Sl(pr). ! 2tL : gym.; ch. 
SKpr)-: Ca(c).: 2 tL 

SI (pr).: ins. 

Deserted. 

tl: gym.: 2 ins. 

SI (pr).; pyt j Cs(c).: tL 
Basava Fr. An.; mq.; 
dh. ; gym. ; ch. 
Sl(pr).;Cs(c). 

Deserted. 

SI (pr).; 5tl.: mq.; 2 gym. ; 
ch. 

SI (pr).; Cs (c).; 6 tl.: mq.; 
ch.: Bharateshwar tl.; ins. 

SI (pr).; 4 th ; mq. 


tl. 

SI(pr).; 3tl.: mq.; ch. 
Deserted. 


SI(pr).; 

; 5tL; 

mq.; 

gym. 

Sl(pr). 

: C.(c). 

: 3 tL ; ch. 

SKpr). 

; Basava 

Fr. 

Svn.: 

tl. ; gym.; eh. 



SI (pr). 

; Cs(c).: 

3 tL 


SI (pr). 

5 Cs (c).; 

8 tl.: 


3 mq.: 2 gym. 
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BOMBAY STATE GAZETTEER 


Village name in English ; 

Taluka abbreviation : 

Village name In Kannada. 

Direction ; 
Travelling 
distance. 

Area (Sq. ms.) ; Pop. ; 
Households ; Agricultural 
population. 

Post OfHce ; 
Distance* 

Basapura (Bk.) ; SG.; 









(WO) 

Wj 

8-0 

0-9; 

38; 

10: 

4. 

Dhundsi 

5-0 

Basapura (Hirebana) ; SH. 










SW: 

18-0 

a.. 

306; 

60; 

303. 

Laxmeshwar 6-0 

Basapura (Inam) ; SH.; 









si'o(isino) 

SE: 

24-0 

1-5; 

18; 

7: 

18. 

Neglur 

3-0 

Basapura (Kh.); KU.; 









(jooor) 

SW; 

11-6 

0-8 ; 






Basapura M. Aduru ; HG. ; 









tid sio. ersjjjdo 

SE; 

12-6 

0-7; 

443 ; 

69; 

360. 

Adur 

3-0 

Basapura M. Ni(3asangi ; HG. ; 









ws'ssjd sSo. piijjcn 

N; 

9-4 

0-6; 

304; 

59; 

304. 

Bammanhalli 3-0 

Basarakbda ; RN. ; .... 

N; 

8-0 

I'9: 

325: 

78; 

318. 

Hole Alur 

4-0 

Basarlhalji; HR.; 

NE; 

1-4 

1-5: 

274; 

56; 

244. 

Hirekerur 

2-0 

Basavanakafti ; HV.; 

NE: 

10-3 

1'6: 

352; 

75; 

322. 

Agadi 

3.0 

Basavanakoppa ; SG. ; wssSS 










E; 

19-0 

22: 






Basavanala; SG. ; w«si3'sV .... 

NE; 

9-0 

33; 

1434: 

273 : 

1372. 

Hulgur 

0-6 

Basavapura ; D.; 

W; 

16-0 

2-4: 






Basavarasikoppa ; KA.; w^sidi 










N; 

13-4 

0-5: 

14: 

3: 

14. 

Dharwar 

7-0 

Batikoppa; HR.; .... 

NE; 

II-O 

1*7; 

695: 

136; 

681. 

Kod 

5-0 

Batturu ; SH.; mWjSjSo 

SW: 

8-0 

3-5; 

1304; 

277: 

1276. 

Laxmeshwar 

4-0 

Bavanuru; SH. ; wtisSiSJtdo 

SE; 

13-2 

2*1 : 

198: 

50: 

196. 

Bannikop 

3-0 

Bavanuru (Inam); HB. ; 









SjjdoCSB^o) 

SW: 

4-4 

1*1 : 






Beguru KA. ; **f 

N; 

4-0 

1*7: 

1053 ; 

208: 

989. 

Kalghatgi 

3-0 

Be]adha(Ji ; G. ; tSV?® 

S: 

7-0 

0*6 : 

1427: 

267; 

1306. 

Gadag 

7-0 

Bejagali ; HB. ; 

S: 

6-4 

1*8; 

884; 

175: 

794. 

Arlikatti 

4.0 

Bejagal’ ; SG. ; 

N; 

5-0 

1*6: 

348; 

85; 

269. 

Shiggaon 

7-0 

Belaghatta ; SH. ; 

SE; 

16-0 

6*7; 

631 ; 

128; 

476. 

Hcbbal 

3-0 

Bejagilapeta ; HG. ; tSs'nusSfU.... 

NE; 

9-6 

37: 

1938; 

351 : 

1434. 

Local 

... 

Be^ahira ; NV.; 

SW; 

5-0 

4'3; 

477; 

106: 

473. 

Navalgund 

5-0 

Belah6(Ja; G. ; ts^asjsfs 

NW: 

12-0 

3 7; 

875: 

153; 

861. 

Hombal 

3-0 

Belakfiri; B. ; 

S; 

8-4 

2-2: 

898; 

167: 

835. 

Kadarman- 

2-0 








dalgi. 

1 
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Railway St, ; 
Distance. 

Weekly Bazar; 
Bazar Day ; 
Diatance. 


Motor Stand ; 1 

Distance. 

Drinking 

water 

Facilities. 

Institutions and other 
information. 

Savanur 

14-0 

Chandapur 

Tues. 

3-0 

Dhundsi 

0-4 



Gudgen 

5-0 

Laxmeshwar 

Fri. 

6-0 

Harlapur 

3-0 


Hamlet of Hircbana, 

Gudgeri 

24-0 

Hebbal 

Tues. 

3-0 

Bellatt! 

Jiglur 

12-0 

1-0 

rv. 

0. 

tl. ; Deserted, 

Haven 

14-0 

Adur 

Sat. 

3-0 

Adur 

3-0 

rv. 

SI (pr).; Basavesbwar Fr. Api. 
2tl. 

Savanur 

36-0 

Bammanhalli 

Sat. 

3-0 

Bammanahalli 3'0 

t. :w. 

SI (pr).: Cs (c). 

Hole-Alur 

4-0 

HoleAlur 

Fri. 

4-0 

Hirelial 

5-0 

W. 

Cs (c).; 4 tl.; M.; mq. 
ch. 

Byadgt 

26-0 

Hirekerur 

Mon. 

2-0 

Hirekerur 

2-0 

w. 

SI (pr).: 2 tl. 

Haven 

10-0 

Agadi 

Wed. 

3-0 

Somanakatti 

1-0 

w. 

SI (pr).; Cs (c).: Fr. Ct. sud. 
9:tl. 

Deserted, 

Gudgeri 

6-0 

Hulgur 

Sun. 

«a* 

0-6 

Sbiggaon 

9-0 

t.: w. i 

SI (pr). ; 3 tl. 

Deserted. 

Dharwar 

7-0 

Ohumwad 

Sun. 

4-0 

Dharwar 

7-0 

... 


Ranebennur 

10-0 

Kod 

Tues. 

5-0 

Rattihalli 

8-0 

p. ; w. 

SI (pr), ! Cs (c). : Mabeswar. 
Fr. 

Gudgeri 

12-0 

Laxmeshwar 

Fri, 

4-0 

Laxmeshwar 

4-0 

str. 

SI (pr). ; Cs (c). ; tl. ; mq. 

Gadag 

41-0 

Bannikop 

Sat. 

3-0 

Bannikop 

1-4 

w.; str 

Deserted. 

Hubl! 

20-0 

Kalgbatgi 

Tues. 

3-0 

Kalaghatgi 

3-0 

w. 

SI (pr).; pyt. ; Cs (c). ; 4 tl; 
2 M.; 2 gym.; lib. 

Ga<lag 

7-0 

Gadag 

Sat. 

7-0 



w. 

SI (pr).: Cs (c).; 4 tl.; M.; 
mq.; gym. 

Hubli 

7-0 

Arlikatti 

Thurs. 

4-0 

Pale 

1-0 

w. 

SI (pr).; 4 tl.: mq.! 2 gym. 

Gudgeri 

9-0 

Hirebendigeri 

1 Wed. 

2-0 

Jigalur 

4-0 

w. 

SI (pr).: 2 tl. 

Gadag 

40-0 

Hebbal 

Tues. 

3-0 

Bellatti 

6-0 

w. 

SI (pr). ; G : 2 tl. ; mq. 

Savanur 

20-0 

Local 

Mon. 

... 

Local 

... 

w. 

SI (pr).! Cs (c). j 2 tl.: 
mq. ; cb. ; lib. ; 3 ins. 

Sishwinahalli 

5-0 

Navalgund 

Tues, 

5-0 

Navalgund 

5-0 

t. 

SI (pr). ; G (c). : 2 tl. ; gym. 

Hombal 

4-4 

Hombal 

Fri, 

3-0 



w. 

SI (pr).; Cs (c).; tl.; mq.; 
ins. .... 

Byadgi 

5-0 

Byad^ 

Sat. 

5-0 

^dgi 

5-0 

str. 

SI (pr).: G (c).; 2 tk ■ 
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BOMBAY STATE GAZETTEER 


Village name in English ; 

Talulca abbreviation ; 

Village name in Kannada. 

Direction ; 
Travelling 
distance. 

Area (Sq. ms.) ; Pop. ; 
Households; Agricultural 
population. 

Post Office ; 
Elistanoe. 

Belavagi; HV.; 

NE: 

2M 

41; 

1493; 

295; 

1330. 

Neglur 

4-0 

Belavalakoppa; SG.; 

Ns 

6-4 

2-9; 

744: 

137; 

695. 

Ingalgi 

3-0 

Be|avaniki; BN.; 

W; 

] 2-0 

14-8; 

3214; 

651: 

2774. 

Local 

... 

Belavaotara; KA.; .... 

S; 

24 

2-2; 

882; 

175: 

771. 

Kalghatgi 

2-4 

Bejavatagi ; NV.; 

N: 

2-0 

10-3: 

1292: 

258: 

1198. 

Navalgund 

4-0 

Belavatti; HG.; 

NE; 

8-0 

3-7; 

192; 

34; 

192. 

Belgalpeth 

1-0 

Beleri : S. Beluru ; RN.; tJetJeo 










N; 

9-0 

0-9; 

455 ; 

84; 

440. 

Hole Alur 

4-0 

Bellada-Basarikatti ; SG.; 










W; 

3-0 

0-5. 






Beliak; SH.; 

SE; 

124) 

3-6; 

2899: 

564; 

1950. 

Local 

... 

Belleri ; NR.;'3^/ 

N; 

15-4 

2M : 

313; 

63; 

273. 

Konnur 

2-4 

Beliikoppa; G. ; 

SW; 

6-0 

2-9: 






Bejluru ; HR.; t3vij5^(Jj 

SE; 

6-4 

1-8: 

66; 

18; 

66. 

Masur 

3-0 

Beluru; D.; t3eejjsrfj 

NW: 

11-0 

35: 

921 : 

183; 

800. 

Garag 

3-0 

Beluru; RB.; «3e«^cio 

NE; 

13-0 

3-6: 

1198: 

219: 

1041. 

Medleri 

4-0 

Benacamatti; RN.; ... 

E; 

19-0 

3-5: 

233 ; 

42; 

230. 

Cajendragad 

4-0 

Benaci; D.; *3tst5 

W: 

25-0 

2-6; 

526: 

114; 

482. 

Alnavar 

3-0 

Bepaci; KA..; '3£9t3 

NW; 

4-0 

1-5; 






Benahaja; RN.; 

NE: 

7-3 

3-8: 

892; 

187; 

809. 

Hole Alur 

3-4 

Benakanahalji; HV.; 

SW: 

7-0 

1-3: 

501 : 

84: 

500. 

Kabbur 

2-0 

Eenakanahaili; KU. ; tSfS^Ssi^. 

NE; 

A2 

1-7; 

392; 

83; 

390. 

Shirguppi 

5-0 

Benakanakatti; D.; 

SW: 

7-0 

1-2: 

592: 

104; 

589. 

Mugad 

5-0 

Benakanakontja ; RB.; 









rfjtoi:* 

SW: 

5-0 

6-1 : 

1693 ; 

298; 

1501. 

Halageri 

1-4 

Benakanakoppa; G. ; 

NE: 

8-0 

4-5: 

441 ; 

87; 

435. 

Kotumachigi 

4-0 

Benakanakoppa; NR.; tSStfS 










NW 

6-4 

3-4; 

610; 

124; 

377. 

Nargund 

7-0 

Benakanamatti; D.; 

NE: 

6-0 

0-6. 






Bencihafli; HV.; 

W; 

9-2 

1-3: 

272: 

44: 

262. 

Haveri 

8-0 

Be^tjigeri; KA. ; tSoarteS 

E; 

0-3 

0-6; 

446; 

91 : 

286. 

Local 

... 

Bentjlagatti; KA. ; *3o!5,rilJj 

SE; 

10-0 

3-9: 

418; 

94: 

390. 

Tadas 

3-0 






DHABWAB Disnacr 
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Railway St. ; 
E>utance. 

Weekly Bazar ; 
Bazar Day; 
Distance. 


Motor Stand ; 
Distance. 

Drinking 

water 

Cacibties. 

Institutions and other 
information. 

fCarjagi 

17-0 

Local 

Wed. 

... 

Havanur 

5-0 

rr. 

2SI (2pr).; Cs(c).; 4tl.; 

tmj -1 gym. 

Cuilgeri 

1 (W 

Hirebendigcn Sun. 

1-4 

Timmapur 

44) 

w. 

Sl(pr).; 2tl. ; 

Mallapur 

2-4 

Local 

Wed. 


Mallapur 

2-4 

t 

2SI(2pr).; pyt; 2Cs (c. mp).; 
lltl.: 6 M. ;>nq.; gym.; 
2 lib. ; ins. 

HubU 

19-4 

Kalgbatgi 

Tuea. 

2-4 

Kalaghatgi 

2-4 

i.: w. 

SKpr).; Cs(c).: 5d.;M.; 
mq.: gym.; lib.; 2 ins. 

Annigeri 

4-0 

Navalgund 

Tues. 

4-0 

E 

1 

44) 

t. 

Sl(pr).; Cs(mp).; Ulvi 

Basavi Fr. Svn.; 8 tl.; mq.; 
2 gym.: lib.; ins. 

Haven 

22-0 

Belgalpeth 

Mon. 

1-0 

Belagipeth 

1-0 

w. 

Sl(pr).; Cs.: Gokuleshwar 
tL; 8 ins. 

Hole Alur 

4-0 

Hole Alur 

Fri. 

4-0 

Hirehal 

44) 

str. 

t 

SKpr).; Cs: 5 tL ; ch. 

Deserted. 

Gudgeri 

32-0 

Local 

Mon. 


Local 

... 

w. 

SI(pr).; pyt.; Cs(c).; U.; 
mq.; dh.; gym.; ch. 

Hole Alur 

14-4 

Govankop 

Mon. 

2-6 

Konnur 

2-4 

St. 

SKpr). 

Deserted. 

Ranebennur 

26-0 

Masur 

Sim. 

3-0 

Masur 

3-0 

p* 


Nagalavi 

5-0 

Garag 

Thura, 

3-0 

Local 

0-2 

w. 

Sl(pr).; Cb(c). : 6tL 

2gym. 

Ranebeimur 

12-0 

MedJeri 

Mon. 

4-0 

Ranebeimur 

124) 

rv. 

Sl(pr).; Cs(c).; Fr. Phg.; 
lOU.; ch. 

Mallapur 

30-0 

Gajendragad 

Tues. 

44) 

Gejendiagad 

4-0 

w. 


Alnavar 

3-0 

1 

Alnavar 

Tucs. 

34) 

Alnawar 

Kalaghatgi 

3- 0 

4- 0 

p- 

SI (pr).; tL 

Deserted. 

Hole Alur 

3-4 

Hole Alur 

Fri. 

3-4 

Ron 

7-0 

8tr. 

SI (pr).; Ct (c).; 2 tl.; mq.; 
ch. 

Haveri 

7-0 

Kabbur 

Fri. 

2-0 

Haveri 

64) 

p- 

tl. ; mq. 

Kundgol 

4-0 

Yerguppi 

Tburs. 

3-0 

Shirguppi 

5-0 

t. 

Sl(pr). ; 5tL ; gym.; ch. 

Mugad 

5-0 

j 

Dharwar 

Tues. 

7-0 

Dharwar 

3-0 

L 

2tL ; gym. 

Ranebennur 

5-0 

Halagerl 

Tburs. 

1-4 

^ Halageri 

1 

1-4 

i 

SI (pr.) : G (c).; 2tl.: mq. 
Kalaroeshwar tl.; 4 ins. 

Katuiginhal 

4-0 

Kotumacbigi 

Sun. 

4-0 

Kanaginhat 

Gujiikeii. 

1-4 

w. 

SI (pr). : 4 tl.: mq. 

Mallapur 

24-0 

Nargund 

Wed. 

7-0 

1 Nargund 7-0 

Amminabhavi 3-0 

t 

t 

si(;»).: 4tL 

tl.; Deserted, ins. 

Haveri 

8-0 

Devibosur 

Sun. 

2-4 

Devibosur 

2-4 

rv. 

SKpr).: G (c).; 2tL 

Hubb' 

20-0 

Local 

Tues. 

... 

Kalaghatgi 

... 

w. 

2tL : Veterinary dnpenssvv. 

Hubli 

18-0 

Tadaa 

Tues. 

34) 

Tadaa 

3-0 

t 

Sl(pr). 
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BOMBAY STATE GAZETTEE31 


Village name in English • 

Direction ; 

Area (.Sq. ms.) ; Pop. ; 

Post Office 

Talulca abbreviation ; 

Travelling 

Households ; Agriculture) 

Distance. 

Village name in Kannada. 

distance. 

population. 



Behgcri; HB.; t^oi^es 

j 

! N ; 2-0 

1 

2*8; 

618: 130: 

311. 

Hubli 

- - 

2-0 

Bcnnihalli; M.; 

; S ; 3-0 

i '-5 = 

500: 117: 

464. 

Mundargi 

3-0 

Rennuru ; NV.; 

1 

S : 11-0 ! 2-1 : 

389 : 73 : 

360. 

Hebasur 

1-0 

Benturu; G.; 

, SW; 15-0 


898: 167 ; 

836. 

Annigeri 

4-0 

Betaduru ; KU.; 

■ W: 5-0 

1 5-1 : 

1747 ; 319: 

1561. 

Arlikatti 

2-0 

Betageri; G.; tJWdeO 


1 Forms port of Gsdag Mu 

1 

1 

1 

i 

1 

nicipal area. 


Kefakeruru; HR. 

NW: 7-0 

1 

i 

3-3: 

881 ; 164; 

856. 

Childcerur 

3-0 

BevinahaUi; HV.; 
Bevinahalji-M. Kuppeluru; RB. 

N; 18-5 

; SW: 12-0 

1 1-9 : 

i 

343 ; 76: 

319. 

Savsnur 

3-0 

Bevinahalli-M. Ranebennuru 

1 2-6. 





i 

RB.; so. ojrijtJfSj^tJo.... 

; NE; 6-0 

; 07: 

45; 13; 

39. 

Ranebennur 

6-0 

Bevinakat^i ; RN. ; tJcositf^ 

E; 12-0 i 3-1 ; 

506: 102: 

497. 

Sudi 

I-O 

Bhadrapura ; NV. ; ... 

S: 15-0 i 6 7: 

i 

1332 : 283 : 

1245. 

Annigeri 

4-0 

Bhadrapura ; SG. ; siSnjjsid 

W: Il-O 

20; 

60; 21 : 

60. 

Dhundsi 

5-0 

Bhairapura ; HG.; 

SE: 13-4 

0-2. 





Bhairapura ; HV. ; 
Bhairidevarakoppa ; HB. ; 2?^® 

NE; 23-5 

1-2: 

360 ; 60: 

356. 

Savanur 

. 

8-0 

deSorfjtss, 

•J • 

N: 4-0 

3-3: 

1140; 228; 

846. 

Unalcal 

1-0 

Bhandivada ; IIB. ; ... 

E; 8-6 

6-5; 

1404 : 266: 

1212. 

Untur 

0-1 

Bhang^agatti; KA.; 

N; 6-0 

1-5: 





Bhaiigikoppa ; HB.; 

SW; 6-0 

0-6; 





Bharadi ; HV. 

E : 13-1 

3-5: 

747; 123; 

667. 

Kanawalli 

3-0 

Bharamagatti ; SG.; sjSdsons^ ... 

SW: 4-0 

10. 





Bharamapura HG.; _ _ 

SW: 2-0 

07. 





Bhasalapura ; RN. ; _ _ 

W; 2-0 

41 : 

441 : 87: 

430. 

Ron 

2-0 

Bha^koppa ; KA.; 

W; 10-0 

2-2. 





Bhavihaja; D.; 
Bhavi-Timmapura ; HV.; 

NW: 14-0 

0-9. 






N; 14-0 

0 8. 





Bhikkimatti; SH. ; ... 

S: 12-0 

1-5. 


■ 



Bhingapura ; HG.; ^ors-sssa .. 

NE; n-2 

1-4; 

266 : 59; 

261. 

Belgalpeth 

1-0 















PHARWAH DISTRICT 
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Railway St. ; 

Weekly Bazar j 


Motor Stand ; 

Drinking 

Institutions and other 

Distance. 

Bazar Day ; 


Distance. 


water 

information. 



Distance. 




facilities. 


Hubli 

2-0 

Hubli 

Sat. 

2-0 

Hubli 

2-0 

w. 

Sl(pr). ; 3 tl. ; mq. ; gym. 

Halligudi 

16-0 

Mundargi 

Mon, 

3-0 

Mundargi 

3-0 

w. 

Sl(pr). ; Cs (c). ; tl. ; mq. : 
lib. 

Siswanahalli 

1-0 

Hebasur 

Thurs. 

I-O 

Hebasur 

1-0 

t. 

SI (pr). ; 3 tl.; mq. 

Annigeri 

4-0 

Annigeri 

Fri. 

4-0 

Annigeri 

4-0 

t. 

Cs (c). : Budiswami Fr. Vsk.; 
4 tl.; mq. ; ch.; ins. 

Kundgol 

5-0 

Arlikatti 

Tburs. 

2-0 

Chabbi 

3-0 

t. ;w. 

SI (pr). ; Mashabi Ur. : 8 tl; 
2 mq. ; dh. ; gym. ; ch. 








w. 

I7S1 (14pr. 3h).; 4Cs.; 

Banashankari Fr. Feb. & 
Rangaswami Fr. Feb. ; 34 tl.; 
9M.; 16mq. ; 31dg.; 

8 dh.; 6 gym. ; ch: 

2 lib.; 16dp. ; ins. ; 

Forms part of Cadag Munici¬ 
pal area. 

Byadgi 

18-0 

Chikkerur 

Wed. 

3-0 

Chikkerur 

3-0 

p. ! W. 

SI (pr).: Cs (c). : 4 tl. 

Savanur 

3-0 

Savanur 

Fri. 

3-0 

Savanur 

1 

o 

w. 

SI (pr). ; G (c). ; 2 tl. ; mq. 



•• 

.... 




... 

Deserted. 

Ranebennur 

6-0 

Ranebennur 

Sun. 

fr -0 

Ranebennur 

6-0 

w. 

tl. 

Mallapur 

20-0 

Sudi 

Fri. 

1-0 

Sudi 

1-0 

w. 

Cs(c). ; 3tl. ; mq. 

Annigeri 

40 

Annigeri 

do. 

4-0 

Local 

... 

str. 

Sl(pr).: Cs(c).: 5tl.; 

3 mq. : 2 gym. ; ch. 

Savanur 

14-0 

Chandapur 

Tues. 

3-0 

Dhundsi 

5-0 

w. 

tl. 






TilaWalli 

1-0 


Deserted. 

Savanur 

8-0 

Vanshigli 

,Sat. 

5-0 

Hosaritti 

7-0 

str. 

SI (pi). ; tl. 

Amargol 

1-4 

Hubli 

do. 

3-0 

Hubli 

3-0 

w. 

SI (pr). : Cl (c). 

Kusugal 

3-4 

Do. 

do. 

9-4 

Local 

0-6 

t. : w. 

SI (pr). ; Cs (c). : 5 tl ; 2 mq,; 

2 gym. ; ch. 




... 


ICalaghatgi 

7-0 


Deserted. 









Do. 

Haveri 

12-0 

Kanawalli 

Sun. 

3-0 

Guttal 

6-0 

W. 

SI (pr). ; 2 tl. ; gym. 

Deserted. 









Do. 

Mallapur 

6-0 

Ron 

Thurs. 

2-0 

Ron 

2-0 

w. 

Sl(pr). ; G(c). ; 2tl. ; mq. 
Deserted. 






Tadakod 

0-4 

w. 

tl. ; Siddheswar tl. ; ins. ; 









Deserted. 






Bellatti 

2-4 

str. 

Do, 

Hattimattur 

10-0 

Belgalpeth 

Mon. 

1-0 

Belagilpet 

1-0 

w. 

SI (pr). ; 2 tl. ; gym. 

(Savanur). 
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BOMBAY STATE GAZETTEER 


Village name in English ; 

Taluka abbreviation ; 

Village name in Kannada. 

Direction ; 
Trs veiling 
distance. 

Area (Sq. ms.) ; Pop. ; 
Households; Agricultural 
population. 

Post Office ; 
Distance. 

Bh6g5vi; HR.; 

N; 12-0 

2-2 : 487: 

80 

434. 

Havasabhavi 

3-0 

Bh5pa}apura; RN.; 

NW; 16-0 

2-8; 385: 

76 

350. 

Shirol 

3-0 

Bitjanahaja; HB.; ... 

S; 1-5 

Forms part of Hubli Munic 

ipal Area. 


Bi^anaha|a; M.; 

S; 7-0 

6 1 ; 1041 : 

206 

1029. 

Mundargi 

5-0 

Bidaragadtji ; HV. ; tscssna^ ... 

W: 9-4 

0-6: 102: 

17 

102. 

Kabbur 

4-0 

Bidaraga^^; KA..; «cjdrta 

SE; 8-2 

3-2. 





Bidarahaj{i; M. ; 

SW; 19-0 

9-2: 1003; 

215. 

965. 

Mundargi 

18-0 

Bidarakatti ; B. ; tjrfdtfUj 

SW; 5-2 

2-3. 





Bidarakoppa; HG. ; 

W; 4-2 

l-I: 23: 

9 

23. 

Hangal 

6-0 

Bidd^a ; D. ; 

NW; 12-0 

06. 





Bijjuru; SH. ; 

S: 16-0 

16; 575; 

104 

532. 

Bellatti 

4-0 

Bilebala ; KU. ; 

S; 2-2 

1-1: 584; 

96 

572. 

Kundgol 

3-0 

Bilhajli ; RB. ; 

SW: 9-4 

31 : 1247; 

215 

1198. 

Halageri 

5-0 

Binkadakatti; G. ; ... 

W; 3-0 

3-4; 1101 : 

1% 

1006. 

Hullcoti 

3-0 

Biranakoppa ; B.; ttccJwrfjs^ ... 

oW ; 11-0 

1 1 ; iZ3 ; 

74 

296. 

Hansabhavi 

5-0 

BiravalU; KA. ; 

SE : 9-4 

2-7 : 720 ; 

162 

696. 

Tadas 

4-0 

Bisalaha]]!; B.; 

S; 4-6 

2 0: 1135; 

197 

901. 

K a d a r- 

3-4 






mandalgi 


Bisanalli; SG. ; 

S; 3-0 

0-9 : 254 ; 

56 

218. 

Bankapur 

2-0 

Bisaralii; KA. ; 

N; 4-4 

2-3 ; 239 ; 

- 55 

237. 

Kalghatgi 

4-0 

Bisatikoppa; SG. ; t3*J63rfjs^ ... 

NW; 4-4 

0-7; 105; 

25 

105. 

Shiggaon 

4-0 

Boganuru; NV.; ... 

NE: 84) 

4 0 : 536 ; 

112 

485. 

Shelavadi 

2-0 

Bogenagarakoppa; KA. ; 








NE ; 7-4 

2-0; 843; 

166 

771. 

Mishrilcoti 

2-0 

Boguru ; D.; . . 

NW: 14-0 

1-4: 361; 

82 

321. 

Carag 

4-0 

Bskyapura; D. ; 

NW: 12-0 

0-8. 





Budagatti ; HV. ; 

E: 8-0 

1-9: 423; 

86. 

385. 

Anandvan 

2-0 

Budanagudd^; D.; w«d<Srtja 

NW: 15-0 

0-7. 





Budanan^a ; HB. ; »s«S«'sv ... 

S: M 

3-2; 12; 

3. 


Hubli 

64) 

Budapanahal}! ; B. ; 

NE: 6-0 

9 4 : 675 ; 

134. 

673. 

Kakol 

44) 

Budihaja; HB. ; wasnv 

S; 3-0 

4-8. 





Budihaja; M. ; wJsOaniV 

SW: 3-0 

2-5 : 691 : 

129; 

649. 

Mundargi 

3-0 

Budihala; NR.; wjsais^v 

NE; 13-1 

0-8 ; 261 : 

60. 

211. 

Konnur 

1-0 

Budihaja; RN. ; 

... - .. . _ 

NE: 7-0 

3-5; 579: 

116; 

572. 

Jakkali 

I-O 


I 

1 
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Railway St. ; 

Weekly Bazar; 

! 

! 

Motor Stand ; 

Drinking 

Institutions and other 

Distance. 

j Bazar Day ; 


Distance. 

water 

information. 



Distance. 




facilities. 


Byadgi 

13^ 

Havasabhavi 

Fri. 

3-0 

Havasabhavi 

3-0 

w. ;p. 

SI (pr).: Cs; Basava 









Fr.; 2tl. 

Hole Alur 

9-0 

1 Shirol 

Sun. 

34) 

Mallapur 

9-0 

w. 

SI (pr).; Cs (c).; 6tl; Malashi- 
ranjan Annadaniswami Fr. 
Ps. Sud (7-9 Jan.); 




.... 




w* 

SI (pr). : tl. ; gym. 

Halligudi 

204) 

Mundargi 

Mon. 

5-0 

Mundargi 

5-0 

w. :str. 

Sl(pr).: a(c).; lltl; 

mq.; ch. 

Haven 

94) 

Sangur 

Wed. 

2-0 

Sangur 

2-0 

rv. 

tl. 






Kalaghatgi 

7-0 

... 

Deserted. 

Gudgeri 

28-0 

Local 

Wed. 


Bannikop 

8-0 

rv. 

SI (pr).; Ca (c).; 12 tL ; 









mq. ; ch. 



... 






Deserted. SangameshwartL) 









ins. 

Haven 

284) 

Hangal 

Fri. 

64) 

Hangal 

64) 

w. 




a. 

I..* 




•tr. 

Deserted. 

Yelwigi 

154) 

Bellatti 

Mon. 

4-0 

Bellatti 

4-0 

str. 

SI (pr). 

Kundgol 

3-0 

Local 

Wed. 

... 

Kundgol 

3-0 

t. ,’W. 

3 d.; mq. i gym. 

Ranebennur 

9-0 

Halageri 

•Htun. 

54) 

Ranebennur 

9-0 

w. 

SI (pr).; G (c).; 6 tL ; 
mq.: ch. 

Hullcoti 

3-0 

Gadag 

Sat. 

24) 

fludwg 

2-0 

w. 

S! (pr).; tl.: mq.; ch.; 
lib. 

Byadgi 

15-0 

Hansabbavi 

Fri, 

5-0 

Hansabbavi 

54) 

w. 

Sl(pr).;d. 

Hubli 

23-0 

Tadas 

Tuet. 

4-0 

Tadas 

5-0 

w. 

SI (pr).: G (c).; 6 tL; 

1 2 gym. 

Byadgi 

7-0 

Byadgi 

Sat. 

64) 

Byadgi 

64) 

w. 

SI (pr).; 4 tl.; 2 gym. 

Savanur 

9-0 

Bankapur 

Tues. 

2-0 

Bankapur 

2-0 

w. 

SI (pr).; G (c).: 2 tl. 

Hubli 

154) 

Kalghatgi 

da. 

4-0 

Kalaghatgi 

4-0 

p- 

SI (pr).; pyt.; 2 tL ; gym 

Gudgeri 

11-0 

Dhundsi 

Thurs. 

3-4 

Gotagudi 

0-4 

w. 

d. 

Mallapitf 

11-0 

Shelavadi 

Mon. 

24) 

Navalgund 

10-0 

t. 

SI (pr).: G (c).; 5 tl.; mq.; 









gym. 

Hubli 

124) 

Mishrikoti 

Fri. 

24) 

Kalaghatgi 

8-0 

w. 

SI (pr).; G (c). j tL 

Naglavi 

7-0 

Tegur 

do. 

2-0 

VenkaUpur 

1-4 

w. 

SI (pr).; 2 d.: gym. 
Deserted. Veerbhadra d.; 









ins. 

Haven 

8-0 

Agadi 

Wed. 

2-4 

Somanakatti 

1-4 

«tr. 

SI (pr).; tl,; mq, ; gym. 



... 

... 




w« 

Deserted. 

Hubli 

7-0 

Hubli 

Sat. 

64) 





Devargudda 

4-0 

Byadgi 

do. 

6-0 

Kakd 

4-0 

w. 

SI0>r).; tl. 



... 

... 




«tr. 

Deserted. 

Halligadi 

22-0 

Mundargi 

Mon. 

3-0 

Mundargi 

3-0 

0. 

SI(pr).:G(c). 

Hole Alur 

12-0 

Shirol 

Sun. 

44) I 

Konnur 

14) 

rv. 

Sl(pr).:3d. 

Mallapur 

14-4 

Naregal 

Mon. 

2-0 

Naregal 

24) 

... 

SI (pr).: G (c).; tL ; mq. 
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BOMBAY STATE GAZETTEEB 


Village name in English ; 

Direction ; 

Area (Sq. ms.) ; Pop. ; 

Post Office : 

Taluka abbreviation ; 

Travelling 

Households ; Agricultural 

Distance. 


Village name in Kannada. 

distance. 


population. 




Budihala; SH.; 

SW; 15-0 

2-4 

456; 92 

438. 

Belliitti 

4-0 

Bjidrasingi; HB.; 

S: 3-4 

1-0 

222 : 43 

182. 

Arlikatti 

7-0 

Bullappanakoppa; KU.; 

S; 7-0 

2-0 

484: 105 

443, 

Ingalgi 

3-0 

Bujlapura; HR.; 

E : 14-0 

5-2 

627 ; 124 

560. 

Tumminkatti 

1-0 

Burudikatti; HR.; ... 

W; 3-0 

2-6 

770: 134; 749. 

Hirelcerur 

3-0 

Byatjagi; B. ; 


57 

11625 : 2038 

2712. 

Local 


Byadagi (Non-Municipal Area) ; 

NE; 0-4 




Local 


B.; 


264 ; 56 

163. 

ei. 

Bya^arakoppa; KA.; 

NE; II-O 

1-2. 





Byagavadi; HG; w^irtana . . 

SW; 14-3 

1-9 

515; 95; 478. 

Kusanur 

3-0 

Byahatti; HB.; 

NE; 9-2 

25-3 

4729 ; 926 : 4015. 

Local 

... 

Byalala; NV.; 

W: 13.0 

4-0. 

562: 119: 

536. 

Morab 

3-0 

Byalava^igi; M.; ... 

S; 0-2 

1-6 

75: 35 

69. 

Mundargi 

04 

Byatanaia ; HG.; 

SEi 13-2 

r9 

7 ^; 129 

644. 

Tilwalli 

2-0 

Cakapura; SG.; 

S: 2-0 

1-8 

360 ; 76 

355. 

idhiggaon 

2-0 

Calageri; RB.; 

SE: 7-0 

8-3 

CO 

2190. 

Karur 

1-2 

Callala ; SG.; 

SE; 10-0 

1-4 

555 ; 101 

513. 

Savanur 

4-0 

Candanamatti; D.; 

N: 9-0 

2-9 

373 ; 86 

356. 

Amminbhavi 

24 

Candapura; RB.; 

NE; 15-0 

1-5 

289 ; 54 

214. 

Cuttal 

5-0 

Candapura; SG.; aon'ssici 

SW; 11-0 

0-9 

753 ; 138 

723. 

Bankapur 

5-0 

Candrageri; HG.; ... 

NE; 10-4 

1-3 

7 ; 2 : ... 

Belgalpeth 

04 

Cannalli; HR.; 

S: 2-0 

3-5 

828; 162 

768. 

Hirekerur 

3-0 

Cannapura ; HB.; 

SW; 7-0 

20 

• 404 ; 72 

393. 

Hubli 

5-0 

Cannapura ; RB.; 

Cannapura M. Aduru; HG.; 

N: 6-0 

1-9. 





ao. «C<J5d4 

Cannapura M. Nida.singi; 

E: 10-0 

1-7 

169 ; 41 

161. 

Adur 

3-0 

HG.; ao. ^aioA 

NW: 11-4 

T5. 





Cannuru ; HV.; 

NE; 16-4 

1-5 

482 ; 81 

480. 

Hosaritti 

0-5 

Capparadahalli; HR.; td^da*^. 

SE; 8-0 

I-O 

430 : 71 

407. 



Catnalli; hr. ; 

Cavudadanapura ; RB.; 

E; 18-0 

3-6. 






N; 15-0 

1-8 

602; 106 

468. 

(juttal 

5-0 
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Railway St ; 
Distance. 

Weekly Bazar ; 
Bazar Day ; 
Distance. 


Motor Stand ; 
Distance. 

Drinking 

water 

facilities. 

1 Institutions and other 

information- 

CuJgeri 

20-0 

Bellatti 

Mon. 

4-0 

Bellatti 

t 

4-0 

Sir, 

SI (pr). ; Cs (e). ; tl. 

Hubli 

5-0 

Hubli 

Sat. 

5-0 

Hubli 

5-0 

... 

SI (pr). : tl. 

Saunshi 

5-0 

Ingalgi 

Mon. 

3-0 

Jiglur 

9-0 

w. 

5tl. 

Ranebennur 

15-0 

Tumminkatti 

Wed. 

1-0 

Rattihalli 

6-0 

V/a 

SI (pr).: a (c).: 5 tl.; dh.; 
gym. 

Byadgi 

20-0 

Hirekerur 

Mon. 

3-0 

Hirekerur 

3-0 

w. ; p. 

SI (pr).: 2 tl. 

Local 


Local 

Sat. 


Local 


w.: t. 

7S1 (6 pr, h). : raun. : VCs 
(2c, 5 mis, con, sp.). ; 
22 tl.; 2 M. ; mq.; 2 dg.: 
dh. ; 3 gym. ; ch. ; 2 lib. ; 
6dp. ;ins. 

Local 

... 

Do. 

Sat, 

... 

Dhumwad 

0-4 


Non-Municipal Area. 

Deserted. 

Haveri 

13-0 

Kusanur 

Sun. 

3-0 

Alur 

9-0 

p- 

SI (pr). 

Kuaugal 

6-0 

Hebsur 

Thurs. 

6-0 

Local 


w. 

SI (pr).: pyt.: Cs (c).; Fr. 
Vsk.; 15 tl.; mq.; dh .; 

5 gym. i lib.; ins. 

Dharwar 

15-0 

Morab 

Mon. 

3-0 

Hebballi 

9-0 

t. ; str. 1 

Sl(pr).:Cs(c).:3 tl.; M,; 
mq. ; ins. 

Gadag 

24-0 

Mundargi 

Mon. 

0-4 

Mundargi 

0-4 

w. j'str. 

2tl. ; mq. 

Haven 

22-0 

Tilwalli 

Thurs. 

2-0 

Sheshagiri 

1-0 

rv. 

Sl (pr). ; 2 tl. 

Savanur 

10-0 

Shiggaon 

Wed. 

2-0 

Shiggaon 

2-0 

w. 

Si (pr). : 4 tl. ; mq. ; gym. 

Local 

... 

Karur 

Wed. 

1-2 

Ranebennur 

9-0 

w. 

SI (pr). : Cs (c). ; 6 tl. ; mq. ; 
2 gym. ; ch. 

Savanur 

9-0 

Savanur 

Fri. 

4-0 

Savanur 

4-0 

str. : w. 

SI (pr). : 2 tl. 

Dharwar 

8-4 

Amminbhavi 

Fri. 

2-4 

Amminbhavi 

2-4 

W. 

SI (pr). ; 5 tl. : 2 mq. ; gym. 

DevarguJda 

lO-O 

Guttal 

Mon. 

5-0 

Guttal 

5-0 

rv. 

SI (pr). : 3 tl. 

Savanur 

16-0 

Local 

Thurs. 

... 

Bankapur 

5-0 

w. 

SI (pr). ; Cs (mp). ; 3 tl. ; 
mq. : dh. ; gym. ; ch. ; lib. 

Savanur 

10-0 

Belgalpetb 

Mon. 

0-6 

Belgalpeth 

0-6 

w. 

tl. 

Byadgi 

22-0 

Hirekerur* 

Mon. 

3-0 

Hirekerur 

3-0 

p- 

Sl(pr).: 3tl. 

Hilbli 

5-0 

Hubli 

Sat. 

5-0 

Hubli 

i 

5-0 

w. 

SI (pr).: 2 tl. ; mq.; gym. 
Deserted. 

Haveri 

14-0 

Adur 

Sat. 

3-0 

j Balambid 1-0 

1 Banunanahalli 3-0 

w. 

t. 

S! (pr).; Cs (c).: tl, ; eh. 

tl.; Deserted. 

Haveri 

16-0 

Hoiaritti 

Sat. 

0-5 

Hosaritti 

Rattihalli 

0-5 

3-0 

rv. 

p.: w. 

w.: rv. 

SI (pr).: 2 tl.; ch. 

SI (pr).: Cs (c).; U. (Hanu- 
man) ; ins. 

Deserted. 

Devargudda 

10-0 

Guttal 

Mon. 

5-0 

Guttal 

5-0 

rv. 

SI (pr).; Ca (c).: 8 tl.; dh. 
gym.; ch.; ini. 


L-A Vf!2—66 
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BOMBAY STATE GAZETTEER 


Village name in English ; 

Taluka abbreviation ; 

Village name in Kannada. 

Direction ; 
Travelling 
distance. 

Area (Sq. ms.) ; Pop. : 
Households ; Agricultural 
population. 

Post Office ; 
Distance. 

Cava^ala ; SG. ; 

NE: 9-0 

4-5; 758; 150; 723. 

Hulgur 4-0 

Cavadhala ; SH.; 

SEi 20-0 

11; 305 ; 56; 298. 

Hebbal 2-0 

Cavaragudda ; HB.; _ _ 

SW; 

7-4 

1■1 ; 225 ; 48 ; 200. 

Hubli 8-0 

Chabbi ; HB.; 

S : 

8-0 

5-9; 1618; 355; 1441. 

Arlikatti 1-0 

Chabbi; SH.; 

S: 

4-4 

13-1 ; 1095 ; 221 ; 815, 

Shirhattl 5-0 

Chalamatti ; KA. 

NE: 10-0 

2-2; 157; 28; 151. 

MisKrikati 3-0 

ChapparadahalJi ; RB. ; 

26^ 

Chatra ; B. ; 

SE; 3-0 

NE; 3-0 

TO. 

3 0: 571 : 100; 565. 

Kakol 2-0 

Cikka-Alagundi ; RN. ; 

rtjoa 

NS; 11-0 

)-2 : 246 ; 42; 246. 

Hirehal 6-0 

Cikka-Basuru ; B. ; 

W: 

12-5 

3-6: 1331 ; 231 ; 1132. 

Chikerur 9-0 

Cikka-Ben(Jigeri j SG. ; 

1^(0 ' 

N; 

7-0 

0'3 : 266 ; 54; 252. 

Shiggaon 7-4 

Cikkabbar; SG.; 

E: 

16-0 

3'3; 1343 ; 258; 1338. 

Tumminkatti 6-0 

Gikka Budihaja ; SG.; a 

SE; 

8-0 

0'4: 29; 3; 29. 

Bankapur 2-2 

Gikka Budihaja ; HR. ; wjjo 

OEJtf 

NE ; 9-0 

20; 783; 134; 719. 

Kod 3-0 

Cikka Cjunjaja ; KU.; rco 

’UBS If 

E; 

11-0 

4 1 : 746; 138; 687. 

Laxmeshwar 9-0 

Gikkahalli; B.; 

W; 

12-0 

1-6: 417: 81; 375. 

Chikkemr 9-0 

Cikka-Handigoja ; G. ; 

rlisf s? 

NW: 9-0 

6-3 : 1293; 249; 1188. 

Hulkoti 3-0 

Cikka-Harakuni; KU. ; 

S; 

6-7 

1-5: 190; 38; 184. 

# 

Kamadolli 2-0 

Cikka-Hull^a ; HG.; 

E; 

12-6 

10; 472 ; 100; 410. 

Adur 3-0 

Cikkakuruvatta; RB.; 
s?. 

NE: 15-0 

2-9; 760; 145 : 692. 

Ranebennur 15-0 

Cikkalingadahajli; HV. : 

rtd sg?, 

,v 

S: 

3-6 

24: 911: 145; 855. 

Haven 2-0 

Cikkamaganuru; RB. : 

(iradj 

S; 

12-0 

1'2; 652 : 120 ; 591. 

Halageri 6-0 
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Railway St. ; 
Distance. 

Weekly Bazar; 
Bazar Day ; 
Distance. 


Motor Stand ; 
Distant. 

Drinking 

water 

facilities. 

Institutions and other 
information. 

i 

Gudgeri 

5..0 

Hulgur 

Sun. 

4-0 

Savanur 

6-0 

w. 

SI (pr). ; Cs (c). ; 5 tl. ; mq ; 
2 gym. 

Gudgeri 

29-0 

Hebbal 

Tues. 

2-0 

Beilatti 

11-0 

str. 

Sl(pr). ; 4tl. : M. 

Hubli 

8-0 

Hubli 

Sat. 

8-0 

Hubli 

8-0 

w. 

SI (pr). : 2 tl.; mq. 

Kundgol 

6-0 ; 

1 

Arlikatti 

Thurs. 

1-0 

Hubli 

9-0 

o. 

1 

SI (pr). ; 2Cs(c, mp).; 

5 tl. ; ins. 

Gadag 

26-0 1 

1 

Shirhatti 

Sun. 

5-0 

Shirhatti 

4-0 

1 

W. 1 

SI (pr). : Cs. : Hanuman. Fr, 
Ct. Sud. 1 ; 2tl.; dh.: ch. 

Hubli 

8-0 

Mishrikoti 

Fri. 

3-0 

1 



w. 

SI (pr). ; 2 tL ; Budangudda 
Bassappa tl.; Ajwankatti den. 

Deserted. 

Byadgi 

3-0 

Byadgi 

Sat. 

4-0 

Kakol 

2-0 

1 

w. 

SI (pr).: 4 tl. ! ch. 

Hole Alur 

15-0 

Mushigeri 

Sun. 

1-4 

Slid! 

1 

4-0 ' 

1 

w. 

SI (pr). 

Haveri 

12-0 

Local 

Sat. 

1 

1 

1 

Tilwalli 

6-0 

p- 

SI (pr).: pyt. ; 2Cs (c, mp). j 
Siddarameshwar Fr. Ct. sud.; 

3tl. 

Cudgeri 

10-4 

Hiregendigeri 

Wed. 

1-4 

Timmapur 

5-4 

w. 

SI (pr). 

Ranebennur 

21-0 

Timminkatli 

Wed. 

6-0 

Honnalli 

8-0 

w. 

1 

1 

SI (pr). ; Cs (c). : 3 tl. j ch. j 
lib. 

Savanur 

7-0 

Bankapur 

Tuea. 

2-2 

Bankapur 

2-6 

str. 

tl. 

Byadgi 

16-0 

Kod 

Tues. 

3-0 

Kod 

3-0 

w. 

Sl(pr).;Cs(c).jU. 

Saunshi 

8-0 

L^xmeshwar 

Sat. 

9-0 

Magdi 

8-0 

t. 

SI (pr).: 5tl. J mq.: gym.; 
ch. 

Haveri 

12-0 

1 

Chikkabasur 

Sat. 

1-4 

Hansabhavi 7-0 

1 

p- 

SI (pr).; Cs (c).: Basava Fr. 
Ct. sud. 15 ; 2 tl. 

Hullcoti 

2-4 

' Gadag 

1 

Sat. 

9-0 

Hulkoti 

4-0 

str. 

Sl(pr). ; 2tl.: mq.; 2 gym. 

Saunshi 

3-0 

i 

, Kamadollt 

Mon. 

2-0 

Timnupur 

7-0 

t.: w. 

tl.: ch. 

Haveri 

10-0 

Adur 

Sat. 

3-0 

1 Adur 

3-0 

rv. 

SI (pr).: Cs (c).: 2tl. 

Ranebennur 

15-0 

Guttal 

Mon. 

6-0 

^ Guttal 

1 

8-0 

rv. 

SI (pr). : Cs (c).; 6 tl.; ch. 

Haveri 

4-0 

Haveri 

1 

Thura. 

2-0 

1 

1 Haveri 

1 

j 

3-0 

w. 

SI (pr).: Cs (c). i Durga Fr. 
Every 3rd year ; 2tl. i 
gym.; lib. 

Ranebennur 

12-0 

1 

TumminkattI Wed. 

1 

5-0 

Kuppelur 

i 

2 C 

rv. 

SI (pr).! Ct; 2tL 


L-A Vf 2— 60 a 
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Village name in English ; 

Direction ; 

Area (Sq. ms.) ; Pop. ; 

Taluka abbreviation ; 

Travelling 

Households 

Agricultural 

Village name in Kannada. 

distance. 

population. 


Cikkamallupura ; SH.; 






S: 15-0 

1-0. 



Cikka-Malligavada ; D.; 





sSiOrjaT^ 

y, • • • 

NW: 5-0 

2-3: 859: 

178: 

773. 

Cikka-Malliiru ; SG.; 





wjsdo 

E: 30 

I/: 644; 

110; 

640. 

Cikka-Manakatti ; SG.; 






N; 50 

0-9: 33; 

7: 

33. 

Gikka-Mannuru ; RN.; 






SW; 4-4 

3 •4; 545 ; 

116: 

474. 

Cikkamaralihalji; HV. 





CS*', 

V 

NE; 13-6 

2-6; 566; 

101 ; 

540. 

Cikkamatturu; HR.; 






NE: 6 ‘i 

I-l: 409; 

71 : 

330. 

Cikkamoraba ; HR. ; 

SEi 9’0 

0-9: 147: 

30: 

146. 

Cikkainugaduru ; HV.; 





CS'^ ^0 , « , 

NE; 7'4 

10; 216: 

49; 

216. 

Cikkanahalli; HR.; 

NE; 8-0 

0-8. 



Cikkaiiaji; B. ; 

SW; ll'O 

17: 373: 

76; 

370. 

Cikkannagi; HG.; 

W; 3:5 

I-3. 



Cikka-Nandihalli; B. ; 





cJ3<>, 

V 

SW; 4-4 

07. 



Cikkanarti ; KU.; 

NE; 5-0 

3 -6 : 474 ; 

105 ; 

467. 

Cikka-Naragunda ; NR.; 





nooa 

NW; 81 

6-9: 1096; 

226; 

874. 

Cikka-Nelluru ; SG. ; 

SE; 30 

17; 160; 

37; 

159. 

Cikkariisi-Hosuru ; HG; ; 





CC J? ^ Jel 0 

S; 130 

2-2; 497: 

102; 

330. 

Cikkaralihalli ; RB. ; 

NE; 12 0 

2.3; 717; 

132 : 

669. 

Cikka-Savanuru ; SH. ; 





rajidj 

S; 12-0 

2-5; 360; 

79; 

355. 

Cikkavatjdat^i ; M. ; 

W; 150 

67; 944; 

209: 

930. 

Cikkaya^aci ; HR. ; 

E: 7-0 

27; 1008; 

188; 

959. 

Cikkm ; HG. ; 

W; 23 

07; 57; 

13; 

54. 

Cikkeruru; HR.; 

NW: 90 

3-1 ; 3513; 

597: 

2233. 


Post Office ; 
Distance, 


Dharwar 

3-0 

Shiggaon 

2-4 

Do. 

4-0 

Savadi 

2-0 

Karjagi 

5-0 

Kod 

1-4 

Rattihalli 

3-0 

Karjagi 

0-4 

Hansabhavi 

2-0 


Shirguppi 

5-0 

Nargund 

6-0 

Shiggaon 

3-0 

Adur 

12-0 

Guttal 

6-0 

Bellatti 

1-0 

Bannikoppa 

5-0 

Rati hall! 

3-0 

Hangal 

2-0 

Local 

• •• 
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Railway St. 
Distance. 

• 

Weekly Bazar ; 
Bazar Day ; 
Distance. 

' 

1 

---- 


. — 



Kyarkop 

1-4 

Dharwar 

Tues. 

3-0 

Gudgeri 

12-0 

Sbiggaon 

Wed. 

2-4 

Do. 

lO-O 

Do. 

do. 

4-0 

Mallapur 

4-0 

Ron 

Thurs. 

5-0 

Savanur 

8-0 

Karjagi 

Tues. 

4-0 

Byadgi 

20-0 

Kod 

do. 

1-4 

Rinebennur 

20-0 

RattiKalli 

Fri. 

3-0 

Karjagi 

3-4 

Karjagi 

Tues. 

0-4 

Byadgi 


Hansabhavi 

Fr. 

2-0 

Kundgol 

5-0 

Yerguppi 

Thurs. 

I-O 

Ansigen 

30-0 

Nargund 

Wed. 

6-0 

.Savanur 

11-0 

Sbiggaon 

do. 

3-0 

Haveri 

26-0 

Local 

Mon. 

... 

Devargudda 

9-0 

Gutlal 

do. 

6-0 

Gudgeri 

19-0 

Bellatti 

do. 

1-0 

Gadag 

30-0 

Bannikoppa 

Sat. 

5-0 

Ranebennur 

18-0 

Rattihalli 

Fri. 

3-0 

Havpfi 

24-0 

Hangal 

do. 

2-0 

Byadgi 

18-0 

Local 

Wed. 



Motor Stand ; i 

Drinking 

[ Institution and other 

Distance. 


water 

j information. 



facilities. 

1 


1 

1 

str. 

Deserted. 

Dharwar 

3-0 

w. 

Sl(pr). : Basava Fr. ; tl. ; 
gym. 

Sbiggaon 

2-4 

w. 

Sl(pt). ; Cs. : 3tl. 

Do. 

4-0 

w. 

tl. 

Ron ■ 

5-0 

w. 

Sl(pr). ; Cs (c). ; 4ll.;mq. 
ch. 

Hosariui 

4-0 


Cs (c). ; 2 tl. ; gym. 

Hirckerur 

7-0 

\v. 

Sl{pr). 

RattiKalli 

3-0 

rv. 

SI (pr).: tl. 

Haveri 

7-0 

' rv. 

SI (pr). ; pyt.; tl. 



... 

Deserted. 

Hansabhavi 

2-0 

' p. ; w. 

Sl(pr). 

Hangal 

5-0 

... 

Deserted. Amrilling tl. ; 

4ins. 




Deserted. 

Shirguppi 

5-0 

t. 

1 

Sl(pr). : 3tl. ; mq. ; gym. 

Nargund 

6-0 

l. 

S!(pr), ; Cs (c). ; Fr. Vsk. 
sud. 15 ; 5 tl. ; mq. 

Sbiggaon 

3-0 , 

str. ; o. 

SI (pr). ; 2 tl. 

Alur 

13-0 

P- 

si(pr). : pyt.: Cs(c) ; tl,; 

1 Kb. 

Guttal 

6-0 

w. 

SI (pr).: 4 iL; mq.; gym. 

Bellatti 

1-0 

w. 

SI (pr.); Cs (c).; 2tl.i gym.; 
ch. 

Bannikoppa 

5-0 

w. 

SI (pr)-: Cs (c).; Basava Fr. 
Mg. vad. 14; 2iL: ch. 
ins. 

RattiKalli 

3-0 

1 w. ; p. 

SI (pr).; Cs (c).; 6 tl. 

Hangal 

2-0 

1 


I Local 


1 w. 

SI (pr).; pyt.; Cs (c).; 8tl.; 


mq.;3gym.; cK.; lib.; 5 ins. 
2 Hero Stones ; 2 Inscribed 
Stones. 
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Village name in English ; 

Taluka abbreviation ; 

Village name in Kannada. 

Direction ; 
Travelling 

i distance. 

1 

Area (Sq. ms.) ; Pop. ; 
Households ; Agricultural 
population. 

Post Office ; 
Distance. 

Cikkonati ; HR.; 

1 

NW: 

10-0 

1 

1-3 ; 

641 ; 

140; 

535. 

Chlklcerur 

2-0 

Cikkoppa ; G.; 

NE. 

3 0 

2-9 ; 

374 ; 

81 ; 

326 

Chitgeri 

1-4 

Cilakavada ; NV.; 

SW; 

4-0 

3-8; 

589; 

113 ; 

527. 

Navalgund 

4-0 

Cilazheri; RN.; 

E; 

28-6 

1 - 0 ; 

319; 

50; 

299. 

Cajcndragad 

2-0 

Gillum ; SG.; 

E; 

11-0 

1-9; 

231 ; 

41 ; 

224. 

Savanur 

3-0 

Cillurbadni; SG.; tJujsdwJ^ ... 

E; 

11-3 

4'6: 

1081 ; 

201 ; 

1057. 

Do. 

3-0 

Cincali; G.; 

SW; 

15-4 

4-5 ; 

1264; 

257 ; 

992. 

Mulgund 

2-0 

Cinnamulagunda ; HR.; 









nootf 

N; 

16-0 

7-2: 

1759; 

339; 

1652. 

Havasabhavi 

4-0 

Cinnikatti ; B. ; 

SW; 

7-0 

2-3; 

776; 

133; 

687. 

Hansabhavi 

6-0 

Ciranahalli ; HG. ; ... 

N; 

5-0 

I' 2 : 

340; 

59; 

326. 

Hangal 

6-0 

Curcihaja ; M.; 

NW; 

16-0 

2-7; 

372; 

92; 

362. 

Lakkundi 

3-0 

Cyaginakeri ; M. ; ... 

SW. 

16-0 

5-5. 






Cyakalabbi; KU. ; 

E; 

7-0 

4'2; 

1054 ; 

206 ; 

959. 

Saunshi 

5-0 

Dat^dikamalapura ; D. ; 










W; 

6-0 

0 03, 

200 ; 

43: 

120 . 

Mugad 

3-0 

Dambala; M. ; 

NW; 

II-O 

9-7; 

4330 ; 

779; 

3651. 

Local 

• <« 

Dammalli ; HR.; 

W; 

6-0 

2*4; 

537; 

110 ; 

530. 

Chikkerur 

3-0 

Dandagihalli ; RB. ; ., 

SW; 

11-0 

2-1 ; 

406; 

77; 

386. 

Halageri 

6-0 

Dandapura ; NR.; cioa's^tJ 

W; 

... 

Forms 

Part of Nargund 

Vlunicipal Area. 

Dapdapura ; KA. ; 

SW; 

6-0 

l-I. 






Dandikoppa ; D.; noarfss^ 

NE; 

4-0 

1-67 ; 

290; 

62; 

276. 

Dharwar 

3-0 

Dasanakoppa; B.; ossstfjs^ ... 

W ; 

12-0 

0-7; 

88 ; 

17 ; 

86 . 

Havcri 

10-0 

Dasanakoppa ; D.; ... 

N; 

6-0 

1 - 8 ; 

128; 

28; 

128. 

Amminbhavi 

3-0 

Dasanakoppa; HR.; 

NW; 

20-0 

1 ’ 8 ; 

196; 

38; 

151. 

Havasabhavi 

1-4 

Dasanakoppa; SG.; cs^^js^asSj... 

W; 

10-5 

0-7;. 






Dasanum ; KA. ; 05>*s!At}o 

N; 

12-0 

0-7; 

381 ; 

68 ; 

360. . 

Kalghatgi 

11-0 

Dasaratha-koppa ; HG.; agaqi 








ifjifld, .... 

N; 

7-0 

1-4; 

363 ; 

65; 

329. 

Bammanhalli 

5-0 

Dastikoppa ; KA.; .... 

NE; 

2-0 

3-2; 

1020 ; 

189; 

965. 

Kalghatgi 

2-0 

Datanala ; NV.; 

E; 

14-0 

6-5; 

1451 ; 

259; 

1328. 

Shelavadi 

7-0 

Devagiri; HV.; 

NW; 

7-0 

10-6 ; 

3860; 

682; 

3005. 

Local 
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Railway St. ; ] 

Weekly Bazar ; 


Motor Stand ; 

Drinking 

Institutions and other 

Distance. 


Bazar Day ; 


Distance. 

water 

information. 



Distance. 




facilities. 

! 


Byadgi 

16-0 

Chikkerur 

Wed. 

2-0 

Chikkerur 

2-0 


2tl. 

Gadag 

2-0 

Chitgeri 

Sat. 

M 

Gadag 

3-0 

w. 

SI (pr).; 3 tl. ; gym. 

Si$wanlialli 

9-0 

Navalgund 

Tues. 

4-0 

Navalgund 

4-0 

t. 

3 tl.; gym. 

Mallapur 

26-0 

Gajendragad 

d . 

2-0 

Gajendragad 

2-0 

w. 

SI (pr).: tl. 

Savanur 

8-0 

Savanur 

Fri. 

3-0 

Savanur 

3-0 

1 W. 

SI (pr).; Cs (c).; 2 tl.; mq.; 
ch. 

Yelvigi 

5-0 

Do. 

do. 

3-0 

Do. 

3-0 

w. 

SI (pr).; Cs.; 2 ll.; mq. 

Annigeri 

10-0 

Mulgund 

Wed. 

2-0 

Mulgund 

2-0 

w. 

SI (pr).; Cs (c).; Basava Fr. 
Bdp.; tl.; dg.; ins. 

Byadgi 

10-0 

Havasabhavl 

Fri. 

4-0 

! 

Havasabhavl 4-0 

w, ; p. 

Sl(pr).; Cs (c).; tl.; mq.; 









Chikkeshwar tl.; 2 ins. 

Do. 

7-0 

Byadgi 

Sat. 

7-0 

Tadas 

3-0 

w. ; p. 

SI (pr).; Cs (c).; Someswara 
Fr. Ct. Sud. 15 ; 6 tl.; ch. 

Haveri 

28-0 

Hangal 

Fri. 

6-0 

Hangal 

6-0 

p- 

SI (pr),; tl.; mq.; gym. 

Kanginhal 

6-0 

Lakkundi 

Tues. 

3-0 

Dambal 

4-0 

w. 

SI (pr).; 4 tl.; mq. 



... 

... 


Bannikop 

1-0 

... 

Deserted. 

Saunahi 

5-0 

Saunahi 

Sat, 

5-0 

Shirguppi 

7-0 

t. 

SI (pr).; Cs (c).; Ellamma Fr. 
Ct. sud. 1 ; 5tl.; gym,; ch. 

Mugad 

3-0 

Dharwar 

Tues. 

5-0 





Harlapur 

10-0 

I Local 

1 

Thurs. 


Local 


w. 

Sl(pr).; pyt.; Cs (c). ; 

Tontadarayaswami Fr. Magh. 
sud. 15 ; 10 tl.; 6 mq.; dh. ; 
2 gym.; ch.; 2 lib. 

Byadgi 

16-0 

Chikkerur 

Wed. 

3-0 

Chikkerur 

3-0 

p- 

SI (pr),: Cs (c).; 2 tl.; lib. 

Ranebennur 

II-O 

Halageri 

Thurs. 

6-0 

Local 

... 

w. 

Sl(pr).:tl. 






Do. 


W.: t. 

SI (pr).; mun ; Cs (c).; 2 Fr. 
Svn. and An.; 15 tl.; 4 mq.; 
dh.; gym.; ch.; lib.; ins. 
Veterinary dispensary. 
Deserted. 

Dharwar 

3-0 

Dharwar 

Tues. 

3-0 

Dharwar 

3-0 

W. 

3 tl.; mq.; gym. 

Haveri 

10-0 

Kaginelli 

Mon. 

2-0 

Haveri 

10-0 

w. 


Dharwar 

5-0 

Dharwar 

Tues. 

5-0 

Dharwar 

5-0 

w. 


Byadgi 

13-0 

Havasabhavl 

Fri. 

1-4 

Havasabhavi 

1-4 

p- 

Sl(pr).: 2tl. 

Deserted. 

Hubli 

10-0 

Dhumwad 

Sun. 

2-0 

Dhumwad 

2-0 

w. 

Sl(pr).;tl.; mq.; gym. 

Haveri 

32-0 

Bammanhalli 

Sat. 

5-0 

Bammanhalli 

5-0 

1 

p- 

SI (pr).; tl. 

HuUi 

15-0 

Kalghatgi 

Tues. 

2-0 

Kalaghatgi 

2-0 

w. 

SI (pr).; Cs (c).; 5 tl.; 2 gym.; 









ch. 

Mallapur 

6-0 

Shelavadi 

Mon, 

7-0 

Mallapur 

6-0 

t. 

SI (pr).: Cs (c).; 4 tl.: mq. 

Karajagi 

3-0 

Local 

Mon. 

... 

Local 


w. ; p. 

Sl(4pr).: pyt; 3Cs(c, mis. 
mp).; 10 tl.; 3 M.p 2 mq.| 






1 



I dg.; gym.; ch.; 2 lib. 
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BOMBAY STATE GAZETTEEB 


Village name in English ; 

Taluka abbreviation ; 

Village name in Kannada. 

Direction ; 
Travelling 
distance. 

Area (Sq. ms.) ; Pop. ; 
Households ; Agricultural 
population. 

Post Office ; 
Distance. 

Devagiri M. Narendra ; D. ; 









.... 

N: 

6-0 

11 : 

402 

89 

381. 

Narendra 


Devagiri T. Ky^akoppa ; D. ; 









rfesjAi oTi.oifjjjj, 

Wi 

10-0 

0-3 : 

125 

25 

123. 

Mugad 

4-0 

Devagiri Yallapura ; HV.; sSesiAC 









OijOT) ss 

N: 

5-2 

3-3; 

323 

71 

309. 

Dei'agiri 

1-0 

Devag6p(;Janakatti ; RB.; 









rtiioc^iS 

SE; 

7-0 

1’3: 

465 

100 

421. 

Ranebennur 

6-0 

Devalingikoppa ; KA.; 










N; 

12-0 

08 : 

413 

87 

411. 

Kalghatgi 

12-0 

Devanuru ; KU. ; 

SW ; 

4-0 

3-4 : 

1174 

225 

: 1022. 

Kundgol 

3-0 

Devaragudihaja ; HB. ; 









S'5'!' 

W; 

5-4 

4-1 ; 

270 

74 

247. 

Hubli 

8-0 

Devara-Hubballi ; D. ; 










SW; 

8-0 

2M ; 

880 

194 

782. 

Mugad 

3-0 

Devarakoppa ; KA.; 

E; 

12-0 

0-5. 






Devihaja ; SH.; 

SE; 

9-0 

4-2; 

608 

123 

567. 

Bellatti 

3-0 

Devihosuru ; HV. 

W; 

6-6 

8 0; 

3523 

645 

: 2770. 

Local 

... 

Devikoirpa ; KA. ; 

SW: 

4-1 

3-2; 

1209 

238 

1002. 

Kalghalgi 

4-0 

Dharavada (Dharwar) ; D. ; 5^ 









•••• 



14-0; 

66571 

11998: 10727. 

Local 


Dhopenatti ; D. ; 

W; 

24-0 

3-2. 






Dhulikoppa ; B.; 

SW; 

14-0 

19; 

425 

87 

406. 

Hansabhavi 

3-0 

Dhulikoppa ; KA. ; 

Dhundasi ; SG. 

N: 

6-0 

1 6; 

254 

63 

223. 

Kalghatgi 

6-0 

W; 

7-0 

3-4: 

1253 

256 

634. 

Local 


Dhupadahalli ; HR.; .... 

N : 

6-0 

0-9; 

370 

79 

343. 

Hirelterur 

4-0 

Didagfiru ; HV. ; 

SW; 

10-0 

2-3 ; 

720 

129 

635. 

Kabbur 

3-0 

Dimbavalli ; KA. ; 

W; 

10-0 

1-9: 

71 

15 

68. 

Kalghatgi 

10-0 

Dinduru ; M. ; ao^jsdj 

NW; 

21-0 

1-2: 

209 

37 

209. 

Doni 

4-0 

Din^uru ; RN. ; ao^jjSj 

E; 

26-6 

2-8; 

1026 

215 

972. 

Gajendragad 

4-0 

Divigihalli; HR. ; 

N : 

9-0 

2-2; 

470 

87 

456. 

Havasabhavi 

3-0 

Doddagubbi; HR. ; •• 

E; 

12-0 

2-6: 

674 

135 

634. 

Rattihalli 

3-0 

Doddanaykanakoppo ; D.; 










NW: 

2-0 

1-4; 

1739 

355 

142. 

Local 
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Railway St. ; Weekly Biizar ; 

Distance. Bazar Day ; 

I Distance. 


Motor Stand ; 
Distance. 


Drinking Institutions and other 
water information, 

facilities. 


Dharwar 

5-0 

Dharwar 

Tues. 

5-0 

Dharwar 

5-0 

w. 

Sl(pr). 

Mugad 

4-0 

Do. 

do. 

9-0 

Nigadi 

4-4 

w. 

2 t].; mq.; gym. 

Karjagi 

3-0 

Devagiri 

Mon. 

1-0 

Devagiri 

1-0 

w. ; p. 

Sl(pr).: tl. 

Chalageri 

3-0 

Karur 

Wed. 

3-0 

Ranebennur 

6-0 

w. 

SI (pr).; Ca (c).; 4 tl.; gym. 
cK. 

Dharwar 

9-0 

Dhumwad 

Sun. 

1-4 

Dhumwad 

1-4 

0. 

ll.; ch. 

Kundgol 

3-0 

Kundgol 

Wed. 

3-0 

Kundgol 

3-0 

t. : w. 

SI (pr).; 4 tl.; dh.; gym.; ch. 

HubU 

&-0 

Hubli 

Sat. 

8-0 

Hubli 

8-0 

w. 

tl.; mq.; gym. 

Mugad 

3-4 

Dharwar 

Tues. 

8-0 

Nigadi 

Kalaghatgi 

1-0 

11-0 

w. 

Si (pr).; Cs; ll.; mq„ 
gym.; lib.; Shri Rangnath tl. 
Deserted. 

Gudgeri 

29-0 

Bellatti 

Mon. 

3-0 

Local 


t. 

SI (pr).; Cs.; dh.; ch. 

Haveri 

6-0 

Local 

Sun. 


Haveri 

5-0 

w. 

SI (3 pr).; pyt.; 2 Cs (c. mis). ; 

4 tl.; 3M.: 2 mq.; dg.; 

2 gym.; ch.; lib.; ins. 

Hubli 

21-0 

Kalghatgi 

Tues. 

4-0 

Kalghatgi 

4-0 

w. 

SI (pr).; Cs (c).; 6 tl.; M.; 
mq.; dh.; gym.; ch. 

Local 


Local 

dOa 


Local 


p- 

46SI (37 pr. m. 8h).; 42 Q 
(19c, mp, 9 mis, 5i, 2sp. 
6 con). See Dharavada 

under places of interest. 
Deserted. 

Byadgi 

12-0 

Hansabhavi 

Fri. 

3-0 

Hansabhavi 

3-0 


Sl(pr).; tl. 

Hubli 

15-0 

RIalghatgi 

Tuc*. 

6-0 

Kalaghatgi 

6-0 

t. 

SI (pi).; 2 tl.; gym. 

Savanur 

19-0 

Local 

Thurs, 


Local 


0. 

SI (pr).; 2 C5(c, mp).; 4 tl.; 
inq.; dh. 

Byadgi 

16-0 

Hirekerur 

Mon. 

4-0 

Hirekerur 

4-0 

W. p. 

SI (pr). 

Haveri 

8-0 

Sangur 

Wed. 

2-0 

Sangur 

2-0 

w. 

SI (pr),; Cs (c).; 3 tl.; mq.; 

ch.; ins. 

Hubli 

28-0 

Kalghatgi 

Tues. 

10-0 

Kalaghatgi 

10-2 

w. 


Gadag 

10-0 

Gadag 

Sat. 

10-0 

ShirhattI 

4-0 

str. 


Mallapur 

21-0 

Gajendragad 

Tues. 

4-0 

Gajendragad 

4-0 

w. 

SI (pr).; 3 tl.; mq. 

Byadgi 

13-0 

Havasabhavi 

Fri. 

3-0 

Havasabhavi 

3-0 

0. 

SI (prl.; Cs (c).; Hanuman 

Fr.; 2 tl. 

I^nebennur 

16-0 

Rattihalfi 

do. 

3-0 

Rattihalli 

2-4 

p. ; w. 

SI (pr) ; 2tl. 

Dharwar 

2-0 

Dharwar 

Tues. 

2-0 



\s. 

Part of Dharwar Municipality 
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BOMBAY STATE GAZETTEER 


Village name in English ; 

Direction ,* 

Area (Sq. ms.); Pop. ; 

Post Office ; 

Taluka abbreviation ; 

Travelling 

Households ; Agricultural 

Distance. 

Village name m Kannada. 

distance. 


population. 




Dotjduru ; SH.; 

SWi 

17-0 

6-3; 

694; 

148 ; 

607. 

Shigali 

3-0 

Dolleswara ; HG.; 

SE: 

2-0 

1-7; 

609; 

117; 

580. 

Alur 

1-4 

Dombarahaili; RB.; 
Dombaramatturu ; HV.; 

NE; 

4-0 

0-9. 







N; 

11-3 

1-9; 

508; 

100; 

433. 

Karjagi 

4-0 

Dombrakoppa ; KA.; 
Dommanahala; HG.; 

N; 

17-0 

1-4. 






a-atf 

SE; 

14-0 

1-1 ! 

310; 

62; 

303. 

Tilwalli 

8-0 

Doni; M. ; 

NW; 

16-0 

23-0; 

2567; 

496; 

2343. 

Local 

... 

Dori; D.; 

D. S. Hadagali; RN.; ^ 

W: 

18-0 

2-7; 

289: 

72; 

280. 

Alnavar 

3-0 

ScSrtO 

SW: 

9-0 

6-4; 

1358; 

252; 

1324. 

Balaganur 

3-0 

Dubbanamaradi; D.; s^tjjSsSJS® 

NW; 

13-0 

1-6; 

168; 

47; 

168. 

Garag 

1-4 

Dudihalli ; HR.; 

SE; 

2-0 

1-2: 

1185; 

219: 

957. 

Hirekerur 

2-0 

Dummavada : KA. ; 

N; 

10-4 

4-2; 

1964; 

414; 

1574. 

Kalghatgi 

10-0 

Dummihala ; B.; 

W; 

21-3 

2-2; 

564; 

89; 

527. 

Tilwalli 

2-0 

Dtinduru ; G. ; ciJoEiJsSJ 

W; 

8A 

2-0; 

646; 

97 ; 

636. 

Hulkoli 

2-0 

Dunduru ; NV. ; Sjoajsdj 

S; 

11-6 

1-3: 

226: 

38; 

177. 

Hcbasur 

1-2 

Duragadakeri ; D. ;... 
Dyamanahunasi ; RN. ; i^J^sios 

NW; 

16-0 

6-7; 

140; 

36; 

132. 

Garag 

8-0 

sSorai 

NE; 

11-0 

10-8; 

244; 

61 : 

238. 

Sudi 

1-0 

Dyamanakoppa ; HG. ; 

kJ 

Dyamanakoppa (Inam) ; HG. ; 

S: 

5-4 

0*7 ; 

61 ; 

14; 

47, 

Alur 

3-0 

rio ?i ^JS Jjj ( ■a (3-510 ) 

NE; 

11-0 

7-3: 

195 ; 

49; 

187. 

Belgalpeth 

1-0 

Dyamapura ; KA. ; 
Dyavanakonda ; KA. ; csj^sSp: 

E; 

11-4 

l-O; 

130; 

21 ; 

128. 

Kalghatgi 

10-0 


SE; 

6-0 

2-3; 

439; 

101 ; 

398. 

Kalghatgi 

5-0 

Gabburu ; HB. ; nwjSjdo 

S; 

1-5 

20; 

396; 

75 ; 

351. 

Hubli 

3-0 

Gabbiiru ; SG. ; 

t.. 


2-0. 






Gadaga ; G.; 



34 2; 65509 12909; 

7900. 

Local 
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1 

Railway St. ; 
Distance. 

1 

1 

Weekly Baear ; 
Bazar Day ; 
Distance. 


Motor Stand ; 
Distance. 

Drinking 

water 

facilities. 

1 

Institution and other 
information. 

Valwigi 

8-0 

Shigali 

Sat. 

3-0 

LaxmesKwar 

5-0 

j 

str. 

SI (pr).; tl.; mq.; ch. 

Haven 

19-0 

Alur 

Tues. 

1-4 

Alur 

1-4 

1 

w. 

SI Ipr).; 2 tl.; mq. 

Deserted. 

Karjagi 

4-0 

1 

ICariagi 

do. 

4-0 



rv. 

SI (pr).; Basava Fr. Ct. sud. 1 ; 
5tl.; ch. 

Deserted. 

Haven 

6-0 

Chikbasur 

Sat. 


Adur 

8-0 

w. 

SI (pr.): Ci (c).; 2 tl.; mq. 

Harlapur 

10-0 

Dambal 

1 

Tburs. 

4-0 

Dambal 

4-0 

w. 

Sl(pr).; Cs (c).; Nandwaf- 
swamiFr.Svn.; I0tl.;2mq.: 
ch.; lib.; ins. 

Alnavar 

3-0 

Alnavar 

1 

Tuea. 

3-0 

Alnawar 

3-0 

w. 

SI (pr). 

Balaganur 

3-0 

1 

Gadag 

Sat. 

12-0 

1 

Ron 

9-0 

t. 

SI (pr),: Cs (c).: 3tl.; 3M.: 
mq ; ch,; lib. 

Dharwar 

12-0 

Garag 

Tburs. 

1-4 

Garag 

1-4 

w. 

Sl(pr).; 3tl.; ch. 

Byadgi 

24-0 

Hirekerur 

Mon. 

2-0 

Hirekerur 

2-0 

p- 

SI (pr).; Cs (c).; Maridcv Fr 
Every 5th year ; 5 tl. 

Hubii 

24-0 1 

1 

1 

Local 

Sun. 

... 

Local 


w.: t. 

Sl(pr).: Cs(c).;4tl.; dh.; 

3 gym. 

Byadgi 

23-0 

Tilwalli 

Tburs. 

4-0 

Tilwalli 

2-0 

W. 

SI (pr).; 2 tl.; mq. 

Hulkoti 

21-4 

Gadag 

Sal. 

6-0 

Gadag 

6-0 

w. 

SI (pr),; Cs (c).; tl.; mq. 

Siswinahalli 

I-O 

Hebasur 

Tburs. 

1-2 



tl. 

SI (pr.); 2 tl. 

Naglavi 

8-0 

Tegur 

Fri. 

1-4 

Tegur 

1-4 

w. 


Mallapur 

18-0 

Sudi 

do. 

1-0 

Sudi 

1-0 

w. 

2 tl.; mq. 

Haveri 

20-0 

Alur 

Tues. 

3-0 

Alur 

3-0 

w. 

tl. 

1 .ttimattur 
(Savanur). 

184) 

Belgalpeth 

Mon. 

1-0 

Belgalpeth 

1 

1-0 

w. 

Sl(pr).; 2tl. 

Hubii 

24-0 

Kaigbatgi 

Tues. 

lO-O 

Tadas 

3-0 

w. 

SI (pr). 

Do, 

23-0 

Do. 

do- 

5-0 

Kaigbatgi 

6-0 

; t. 

SI (pr).: Basava Fr. Vak.: 4 tl. 

Do. 

3-0 

Hubii 

1 

Sat, 

3-0 

Hubii 

3-0 

t. 

SI (pr).; 3 tl.; mq.; gym. 
Deserted, 

Local 

i 

j 

Local 

1 

Sat, 

1 

l-ocal 

1 


w. :t. 

24Sl(19pr,2m,3h); Cs(llc, 
3sp, 2 i, 4con, 4mia).; 
Totaswami Fr. Ct. Sud 15 ; 
Siwanandaswami Fr. Mg. 
Vad 14: 120 tl.; 12 M. 
I2mq.;8dg.;2dh.; I4gym.; 
ch.;41ib.; 24 dp.; ins. 
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Village name in English ; 

Taluka abbreviation ; 

Village name in Kannada, 

Direction : 
Travelling 
distance. 

Area (Sq. ms.) ; Pop. ; 
Households; Agricultural 
population. 

Post Office ; 
Distance. 

Ga^agolli; RN.; 

NW: 

11-0 

4-3; 

1031 ; 

199; 

832. 

Hole Alvir 

1 

0-6 

Gadegundiyallapur ; HG. ; 









n.'oa o;o53'^43 

N: 

11-2 

0-7 ; 

64; 

12; 

64. 

Gamnianhalli 

4-0 

Ga^yankanahalli ; HG.; rsaoi^c 










SW: 

3-2 

1-7; 

115; 

24; 

115. 

Hangal 

4-0 

Gajendragada ; RN.; 

SE: 

28-0 

6'8; 

12331 ; 

2234; 

3731. 

Local 

1 

1 

1 

Galaganatha; HV. ; rt^ris^qi ... 

NE; 

24-4 

2'6; 

494; 

87; 

449. 

Neglur 

5-0 

Gaiagij KA. ; 

NW : 

13-0 

37; 

1665; 

363 ; 

1561. 

Kalghatgi 

14-0 

Galaginakatt) ; HR.; 

SE; 

lAO 

16; 

94; 

18; 

94. 

Nagawand 

3-0 

Galaginakatti ; SG. ; ... 

Galaginakatti, M. Kalaghatagi, 

SW; 

16-0 

1-6. 






KA. ; slJ. tfoqJWn 

SW; 

3-0 

37; 

14; 

3; 

14. 

Kalghatgi 

2-0 

Galaginakatti, M. Misrikoti; 







KA. j sj, 

SW; 

8-0 

1-9. 






Gamanagatti ; HR.; rreriosrt^ _ 

NW ; 

5-5 

39; 

1216; 

226; 

1114. 

Hubli 

6-0 

Ganajuru ; HV. ; rtpswjsdj 

N; 

4-3 

3'6: 

557 : 

100; 

536. 

Haveri 

** r, 

Gaiigayikoppa ; HR. ; no^^o5j 









tf/S 3j. 

w . . , 

SE; 

10-0 

1'5; 

264; 

55; 

252. 

Masur 

3-0 

Gangajala-Tande ; RB. ; ricnt 









Bseja'socJ 

SE ; 

I-O 

41 ; 

537 ; 

79; 

350. 

Ranebennur 

1-0 

Gangapura ; HR.; rtonnsja 

NE; 

8-0 

08; 

292 ; 

49; 

259. 

Kod 

2-0 

Gaiigapura; M. ; rton^^b 

S; 

9-0 

2-8; 

184; 

34; 

183. 

Mundargi 

8-0 

Gangapura; NR.; rtanTi^o 

E; 

9-2 

1-4; 

224; 

51 ; 

212. 

Shirol 

6-0 

Gangapura; RB. ; 
Gangasettikoppa ; KA. ; 

NE; 

4-0 

1 3; 

784; 

126; 

717. 

Ranebennur 

4-0 


SW; 

11-2 

17. 






Gangeluru ; SG. ; 

W; 

4-0 

1-6. 






Gangivala ; HB. ; 

SW; 

3-4 

0-8; 

270 ; 

60; 

243. 

Hubli 

3-0 

Ganjigatti ; KA. ; 

E: 

7-4 

5-6; 

1401 ; 

250; 

1363. 

Kalghatgi 

8-0 

Ganjigatti ; SG. ; rto-.5rt«j 

N ; 

2-0 

|•4; 

638; 

100; 

543. 

Shiggaon 

1-4 

Garaga ; D.; 

N; 

11-0 

6-4; 

4554; 

815; 

3317. 

Local 


Garudahonnihalli ; KA. ; 









Jt 

S; 

10-0 

17. 






Gaudageri ; RN. ; 

SE; 

29-0 

3-3 ; 

68; 

15; 

64. 

Gajendrag.ad 

3-0 

Gaurapura; HG. ; 

S; 

2 0 

0 6. 






















DHABWAR DISTRICT 


89-3 


Railway St. ; Weekly Bazar ; Motor Stand ; 

Di'tance. Bazar Day ; I Distance. 

Distance. 






' 


Hole Alur 

0-6 Hole Alur 

Fri. 

0-6 


... 

Savenur 

27-0 Bammanhalli 

Sat. 

4-0 

BammanaKalii 4-0 

Haveri 

22-0 j Alur 

Tues. 

4-0 

Alur 

4-0 

Mallapur 

24-0 1 Local 

1 

do. 


Local 


Haveri 

27-0 1 Bclavigi 

Wed. 

2-0 

Havnur 

5-0 

DKarv'ar 

15-0 ! Local 

1 

Mon. 

... 

Kalaghalgi 

14-0 

Ranebennur 

21-0 i Nagawand 

Sat. 

3-0 

.Masur 

10-0 

Hubli 

j 

19-0 , Kalghatgi 

Tues. 

2-0 




j 



Kalaghatgi 

9-0 

Amargol 

2-4 : Hubli 

Sat. 

6-0 

Amargol 

1-0 

Karjagi 

I'O 1 Haveri 

Thurs. 

5-0 

Haveri 

5-0 

Ranebennur 

26-0 Masur 

Sun. 

3-0 

Masur 

3-0 

Do. 

I -0 Ranebennur 

do. 

1-0 

Ranebennur 

1-0 

Byadgi 

20-0 Kod 

Tues. 

2-0 

Hirelcerur 

7-0 

Cadag 

32-0 Mundargi 

Mon. 

8-0 

Mundargi 

8-0 

Mallapur 

8-0 Shirol 

Wed. 

6-0 

Nargund 

10-0 

Ranebennur 

4-0 1 Ranebennur 

Sun. 

4-0 

Ranebennur 

4-0 


Hubli 

4-0 Hubli 

Sat. 

3-0 

Hubli 

4-0 

Hubli 

15-0 Kalghatgi 

Tues. 

8-0 

Kalaghatgi 

8-0 

Cudgeri 

1-0 1 Shiggaon 

Wed. 

1-4 

Shiggaon 

1-4 

Dharwar 

10-0 j Locel 

Thurs. 

... 

Local 

... 





Kalaghatgi 

8-0 

Mallapur 

28-0 Gaiendragad 

Tues. 

3-0 

Gaiendragad 

1-0 


j 

... 


Hangal 

2-0 



Institutions and ether 
information. 


rv. SI (pr).; Cs (c);; 3 tl.; mq. ; 

gym. 

p. 2 tl. 

w. I SI (pr).; t). 

w. I 5S1 (5 pr).; pyt.; 3Cs(mp, 
c, mis) Durga Fr. May; 
20tl.; 24 M. ; 18 mq. ; 3 gym.; 
j ch. ; lib. ; 5 dp. : od-mills. 
rv. ! SI (pr). ; tl. ; gym. ; ins. 

w. I SI (pr). ; pyt. ; Cs (c). ; 6tl. 

M. ; 3 me;. ; 3 gym. ; lib. ; 
p.; w. ; SI (pr).; tl. 

Deserted. 


... Deserted. 

w. Sl(pr).:C8(c).:5il.:2mq.: 
2 gym. 

... Sl(pr).; 2tl.i ch. 

w. tl. 

w. SI (pr). 

w. SI (pr).; tl. 

rv. 

t. SI (pr).; tl. 

3tl. 

Forest (Deserted). 

Deserted, 
w. I SI (pr).: 2 tl.; gym. 
w. ; p. I SI (pr).; Cs (c).; 2 tl.; mq.; 

I Rym. 

w. SI (pr).; Cs (c).; tL 

w. ;t. SI (pr).; pyt.; 2Ci(mp. i).( 

•tr. Fr. Feb.: le; mq.; 3 gym. 

p. Deserted, 

w. 

P- 




Deserted. 
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BOMBAY STATE GAZETTEEB 


Village name in English ; 

Taluka abbreviation ; 

Village name in ICannaJa. 

Direction : 
Travelling 
distance. 

Area (Sq. ras.) ; Pop. ; 
Households ; Agricultural 
population. 

Post Office ; 
Distance. 

Gavarapur, M. Karadigi; HV. 

Gavaravada ; G.; 

NE; 8 0 
N; 170 

1-8. 

5-4 : 480; 113; 433. 

Balagcnur 

3-0 

Gazipura ; HG.; 

NW; 5 0 

1-2: 466 

89 : 445. 

Hangal 

4-0 

Gejjihalli j HG. ; 

S; 2 2 

1-1 : 381 

73; 373. 

Do. 

2-3 

Ghajapuji; B. ; 

W; 20-0 

3-0; 924: 159 ; 804. 

Tilwalli 

3-0 

Ghantenakoppa ; KA. ; 

Ghongadikoppa ; D. ; spa ana 

SW; 11-0 

E; 50 

11. 

1-3; 78; 11; 78. 

Dharwar 

4-0 

Girasinakoppa ; HG. ; 

S; 1-4 

09; 204 ; 49; 197. 

Hangal 

2-0 

Girevadabasanakoppa ; K.A. ; 

N; 13 0 

2’5; 656- 

126; 611. 

Kalghatgi 

12-0 

Giriyala ; HB. ; PiOoSjsu 

S; 6 0 

0-6: 361 

73 : 292. 

Hubli 

4-0 

Gobbaragumpi ; NV. ; 
riosfo 

NWi 4 0 

2-2: 622 

127: 610. 

Naval gund 

3-0 

Godacikonda ; HR. ; 

Goi^ihala ; RB. ; 

NW; 60 

2 2; 594 

109 : 553. 


5-0 

S: no 

0-5; 177 

31 : 170. 

Kuppelur 

2-0 

Gogeri; RN.; 

E j 30 6 

2-2; 1085 

190; 1026. 

Gijendragad 

3-0 

Gojanuru ; SH.; ^awoJjscJj 

SW: 7-4 

6 6: 1343 

295: 1225. 

Magadi 

2-0 

Gokula ; HB.; rtjsedoej 

W; 4'5 

4-5; 812 

168 : 778. 

Hubli 

4-0 

Gonala (Govanhal) ; SG.; 







NE ; 9-4 

2-2; 279 

62; 277. 

Hulgur 

2-4 

Gondi; HG.; ^J^oO 

S; no 

2'2 : 839; 159; 666. 


11-0 

Gopagondanakoppa; SG.; 

rCraoSsVjjfi. 

Gopanakoppa ; HB .; 

E; 70 
N: 2-5 

1-2. 

4-9 : 2404 : 486 ; 986. 

Hubli 

2-0 

Gopapura ; HG.; rtJ!e53^3Sd 
Gotagudi; HG.; 

NE; 11-4 
W; 5 4 

0 6. 

0 9 : 39 

8; 39. 

Hangal 

6-0 

Gotagudi; SG.; rtJiWrtoa 

W: 40 

2'2; 209 

52 ; 199. 


3-0 

Goudageri; KU.; 

SE; 160 

5-7: 1037 

192 ; 981. 

Local 

Gourapura, M. Aduru ; HV.; 






n’^[3^;^d sJj. eajsdj 

W: 4-4 

0-9: 194: 

38 : 186. 

Devihosur 

1-4 

Govanakoppa ; M.; 
Govanakoppa ; SH.; 

NW; 120 

S; 170 

21. 

2-5: 394; 

68; 382. 

Negalur 

9-0 

Govanakoppa, M. Dharavada; 

D. j rfo. qrsda'sai 

E; 3-4 

2-1; 569; 

106 : 459. 

Dharwar 

4-0 













PHARWAR DISTRICT 
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Railway St. ; 

Weekly Bazar ; 


1 ] 

Motor Stand ; 

Drinking 

j 

1 Institutions and other 

Distance. 

Bazar Day ; 


1 Distance. 

1 water 

Information. 



Distance. 




facilities. 

1 










Deserted. 

Balaganur 

3-0 

Gadag 

Sat. 

14-0 



w. 

S! (pr).; Cs (c).: 3 tl.; mq. ; 









ch. ; ins. 

Haveri 

26-0 

iCapparsikop 

Wed. 

1-0 

Hangal 

4-0 

p. 

Sl(pr).: mq.; lib. 

Do. 

21-0 

Hangal 

Fri. 

2-4 

Do. 

2-4 

p- 

SI (pr).; 2tl.: Basaveshwar 









tl.; 2 ins. 

Byadgi 

18-0 

Chikkabasur 

Sat. 

3-0 

Tilwalli 

3-0 

p- 

SI (pr).; 3 tl.; mq.; gym.; ch. 






Kalaghalgi 

8-0 


Deserted. 

Dharwar 

4-0 

Dharwar 

Tucs. 

4-0 

Hebballi 

4-0 

w. 

tl. 

Haveri 

20-0 

Hangal 

Fri. 

2-0 

Hangal 

2-0 

w. 

SI (pr).; tl.; mq. 

Dharwar 

9-0 

Dhumwad 

Sun. 

1-4 

Dhumwad 

9-0 

t. 

SI (pr).; Cs (c).; tl. 

Hubli 

4-0 

Hubli 

Sat. 

4.0 ’ 

Hubli 

5-0 

w, ! 

SI (pr).; tl.; mq.; gym. 

Annigeri 

15-0 

Navalgund 

Tues. 

3-0 

Navalgund 

3-0 

t. ; str. 

Sl(pr). 

Byadgi 

16-0 

Hirekerur 

Mon. 

5-0 

Hirekerur 

5-0 

p. ; w. 

Sl(pr).: CsCc),; 5tl. 

Ranebennur 

11-0 

Halageri 

Thurs. 

5-0 

Kuppelur 

2-0 

rv. 

Sl(pr). 

Mallapur 

28-0 

Gajendragad 

Tues. 

3-0 

Gajendragad 

3-0 

w. ; str. 

tl. 

Gudgeri 

12-0 

Laxnteshwar 

Fri. 

4-0 

Local 

... 

w. 

SI (pr).; Cs (c).; 8 tl.; mq. ; 









dh.; gym.; ch. 

Hiibli 

5-0 

Hubli 

Sat. 

4-0 

Hubli 

4-0 

w.: t. 

SI (pr).; Ca (c).; 5 tl.; mq. j 





1 




3 gym. 

Gudgeri 

5-0 

Hulgur 

Sun. 

2-4 

Savanur 

7-0 

|W. ; t. 

SI (pr). 

Haveri 

28-0 

Alur 

Tues. 

11-0 

Local 

... 

rv. 

Sl(pr).; Cs(c).; 2tl. 



i 


j 



_ 1 

Deserted. 

Hubli 

2-0 

Hubli 

Sat. 

2-0 

Hubli 

2-0 

W. 1 

SI (pr).; 2 Cs (c, mis). ; 









14 tl.; 3 mq.; 6 gym.; ch.; 









lib. 






Adur 

8-0 

rv. 

Deserted. 

Haveri 

28-0 

Hangal 

Fri. 

6-0 

Hangal 

6-0 

w. 

tl.; M. 

Gudgeri 

12-0 

Dhundsi 

Thurs. 

3-0 

Local 

... 

w. 

B1 (pr).; 2 tl. 

Local 


Local 

do. 


Laxmeshwar 

8-0 

w. 

SI (pr).; (2s (c).; 5tl.; gym.; 









ch. 

Haveri 

5-0 

Devihosur 

Sun. 

1-4 

Near-by 


p. 




... 



Dambal 

3-0 

str. 

SI (pr).; tl.; Deserted. 

Gadag 

40-0 

Bellatti 

Mon. 

6-0 

Bellatti 

6-0 

str. 

tl.; mq.; ch. 

Dharwar 

6-0 

Dharwar 

Tues. 

4-0 

Dharwar 

4-0 

w. 

SI (pr).; Cs (c).; 4tl.; gym. 
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BOMBAY STATE GAZETTEER 


Village name in English ; 

Taluka abbreviation ; 
Village name in Kannada. 


Direction ; 
Travelling 
distance. 

Area (Sq. ms.) ; Pop. : 
Households ; Agricultural 
population. 

Post Office 
Distance. 


Govanakoppa, M. Narendra; 

Govanala; SH.; 

N ; 7-0 

SW: 16-0 

1-2. 

2-7; 

432: 

108; 

398. 

Laxmeshvsrar 

4-0 

Gudageri ; KU.; 


SE ; 13-0 

7'4; 

4603; 

872 : 

3715. 

Local 

... 

Gudaguiji; HG. ; rtotortja 


N ; 

6-4 

1'4: 

199: 

37: 

162. 

Hangal 

6-0 

Gudaguru ; RB. ; nadriJsda 


ME; 8-0 

4-4: 

751 ; 

154; 

677. 

Ranebennur 

84) 

Guddadaanaveri ; RB. ; 

wS'tJfO 

rtoS 0 

A 

N; 

3-0 

37: 

550; 

112: 

484. 

Do. 

3-0 

Guddadabevinahalli ; 
rtoi c!«3eaRcS<?j 

RB.; 

SW: 15-0 

17; 

429; 

72: 

393. 

Kod 

3-0 

Guddadabudihala ; M.; 

rtoGi 0 

W ; 15-0 

47; 

212: 

54; 

208. 

Bannikoppa 

4-0 

Gu^tjadacannapura ; 
il^es ^'Q 

SG.; 

S: 

8-4 

17: 

505 ; 

91 ; 

443. 

Bankapur 

2-0 

Guddadahosalli ; RB. ; 

aejjs?’, 

V 

rto^ 65 

SW: 15-0 

3-4 : 

713; 

133: 

666. 

Kod 

4-0 

Guddadahulika^ ; KA. ; 

riid c 

A 

SE: H-0 

31 : 

497; 

99; 

497. 

Kalghatgi 

12-0 

Guddadamadapura ; HR. ; 

nod a 

ct 

SE; 15-4 

5'6; 

854: 

167; 

715. 

Nagawand 

3-0 

Guddadamallapura ; B. ; 

rijS a 

a 

SW; 17-4 

0-5: 

260: 

38; 

232. 

Madlur 

2-0 

Guddadamattihalji ; HG. ; 

ri>i,f3dc^ 

rtod a 

a 

SE; 

14-0 

2-4: 

361 : 

71 : 

343. 

Kabbur 

2-0 

Guddaguddapura ; RB. ; 

Of 


N: 

6-0 

2-6: 

1571 : 

277 ; 

1471. 

Ranebennur 

5-0 

Gudenakatti (Hamlet of 

Kundgoja): KU. ; 

N: 

4-0 


644; 

120; 

643. 

Kundgol 

4-0 

Gudigeri ; SG. ; 

... 

NW: 11-0 

31 : 

14: 

6: 

2. 

Tadaa 

64) 

Gudisagara; NV.; Hjawrid ... 

ME: 4-6 

11'6: 

1146; 

244; 

1122. 

Navalgund 

44) 

Gudisalakoppa; HV.; 

rtoasi. 

NE: 22-4 

1-5j 

135; 

27; 

127. 

Neglur 

54) 



DHARWAH DISTRICT 
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Railway St.; j 

Weekly Baiar ; 


1 Motor Stand ; 

Drinking 

Institutions and other 

Diitanct. 

Bazar 

Day ; 


Distance. 


wate r 

information. 



Diatance. 




ficilities-l 

1 










Deserted. 

Yalwigi 

3-0 

Laxmeahwar 

Fri. 

4-0 

Laxmeshwar 

4-0 

w. 

2 tl.i ch. 

Local 

.♦a 

Local 

Thun. 


Local 

... 

t. ; w. 

2 SI (pr, m). SI (pr.).; (m) ; 
mun.; 2Cs (2nip).; Basavana 
Fr. Vak.; 18tl.;4 M.; mq.; 






* 



dg.:2dh.: 2 gym.; ch.; lib.; 

2 dp.: ins. 

Hareri 

22-0 

Kapparahikop Wed. 

3-0 

Hangal 

6-0 

W 

SI (pr).; 2 tl.; Kallappa tl.t 









2 ins. 

Ranebennur 

8-0 

Ranebennur 

Sun. 

8-0 

Ranebennur 

8-0 

w. 

SI (pr).; Cs (c).; 3 tl.; cb. 

Do. 

3-0 

Do. 

do. 

3-0 

Do. 

3-4 

w. 

Sl(pr).; Cs(c). 

Byadgi 

9-0 

Kode 

Tuea. 

3-0 

Lingedewarkop 2-0 

w. 

Sl(pr).; Basava Fr. Magb 









vad. 14j3tl.; mq.; ch. 

Halligudi 

30-0 

Bannikoppa 

Sat, 

4-0 

Bannikop 

4-0 

w. 

tl. 

Savanur 

13-0 

Bankapur 

Tues. 

2-0 

Bankapur 

2-0 

w. 

3 tl.; mq. 

Byadgi 

8-0 

Kode 

do. 

4-0 

Lingedevarkop 2-0 

w. 

SI (pr).; Cs (c).; Maheswar 









Fr. Mrg.; 4 tl. 

Hubli 

14-0 

Tadas 

do. 

2-0 

Tadas 

2-0 

w. 

SI (pr).; 4 tl.; mq.; 2 gym. ; ch. 

Ranebennur 

30-0 

Nagawand 

Sat. 

3-0 

Masur 

10-0 

w. 

tl. 

Byadgi 

20-0 

Tilwalli 

Tbura. 

4-0 

Tilwalli 

4-0 

0, 

Si (pr),; Cs (c).; Hucheswar. 

Fr. Phg.aud.:2tl.; mq. 

Haveri 

8-0 

Kabbur 

Fri. 

2-0 

Gourapur 

6-0 

w. 

SI (pr).; Cs (c).; Fr. Mg. 
vad. 14 ; 3 tl. 

Devaragudda 

3-0 

Ranebennur 

Sun. 

5-0 

Ranebennur 

5-0 

w. : t. 

SI (pr).; Cs (c).; Mailarling Fr. 
An.sud.9 ;9tl.;4dh.;gym.; 
ch. 

Kiindgol 

4-0 

Kundgol 

Wed. 

4-0 

Bbandwad 

4-0 

t. 

SI (pr).; tl.; 2 mq. 

Hubli 

22-0 

Tadaa 

Tues. 

6-0 

Wadagatti 

2-0 

w.; t. 

3Sl(2pr.,h.):2C8(2mp).;18tL 






Forest Naka. 



4 M.; 3 mq.; dg.; dh.; cb.; 
lib.; 2 dp. 

Annigeri 

16-0 

Navalgund 

do. 

4-0 

Navalgund 

4-0 

t. 

Sl(pr).; a(c).; 3tl. 

Savanur 

15-0 

Belavigi 

Wed. 

4-0 

Hosaritti 

7-0 

w. 

C.(c). 


L-A Vf 2-57 
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BOMBAY STATE GAZETTEER 


Village name in English ; 

Taluka abbreviation ; 

Village name in Kannada. 

Direction ; 
Travelling 
distance. 

Area (Sq. ms.) ; Pop. ; 
Households ; Agricultural 
population. 

Post Office ; 
Distance. 

i 

Guduru ; HV. ; 

NEi 

21-6 

1-1 : 

324; 

62; 

307. 

Neglur 

4-0 

Gugigatti ; D.; 

N: 

6-0 

1-7. 





! 

Guyilagundi; HV.; rtoosoortooO. 

NE; 

27-0 

10; 

234: 

47 

234. 

Neglur 

5-0 

Gujamagadi; RN.; rtjHsijar(a _, 

SW; 

12-0 

3-5; 

795 ; 

174 

684. 

Kadadi 

4-0 

Guladakoppa ; D.; ... 

NW: 

13-0 

1-9: 

466; 

90 

406. 

Garag 

5-0 ' 

Guiaganjikoppa ; D,; rtourtoiJ 








1 


NW: 

. ••• 

... 

Forms Fart of Dharw 

ar Municipal Area. 

Guiaganjikoppa; SH.; n^iwriots 


15-0 

1’8: 

157; 

40, 

148. 




SW; 

Laxmeshwar 

3-0 

Gulaguli; RN.; 

NE; 

13-0 

4-1 : 

596; 

105, 

583. 

Sudi 

3-0 

Gulagundi; RN.; rtj^?rtjoo 

NW; 

18-0 

0-7; 

317; 

64 

309. 

Shirol 

1-0 

Gumuiagola ; M.; ... 

SW; 

17-0 

2 5: 

179 ; 

47; 

161. 

Mundargi 

16-0 

Gummagola ; NV.; ... 

W; 

14-0 

14-3: 

965; 

189 

921. 

Morab 

0-4 

Guminanahalli; B.; ... 

W: 

1-2 

10 •; 

335: 

68 

310. 

Byadgi 

I-O 

Gundagatti; HR.; rtooanljj 

SE; 

5-0 

27; 

1318: 

212 

1147. 

Hirckerur 

4-0 

Gunijenahalli; R.; ... 

N; 

6-0 

2 2; 

937; 

146 

915. 

Motebennur 

1-4 

Gunduru ; HG.; 

NE: 

6-0 

09 ; 

309; 

59 

304. 

Belgalpeth 

3-0 

Gunduru ; SG.; j 

E: 

6-0 

2-5 : 

293 ; 

61 

275. 

Savanur 

2-0 

Gungaragatti; D.; rtoortdnS^ ... 

N; 

7-0 

2-0. 






Gurlakatti; NR.; 

W: 

6-2 

2-5; 

327: 

71 

319. 

Nargund 

6-0 

Gurnahalli; KU.; 

SW; 

9-0 

18; 

737: 

140 

728. 

Yeliwal 

3-0 

Guttala ; HV.; 

E; 

15-4 

2-1 ; 

5674; 

1041 

: 4129. 

Local 


HadagaU ; SH.; 

SE; 

13-0 

2-2; 

248: 

63 

: 232. 

Bannikop 

1-0 

Hadagali, S. Yavagall; R N., 









xanC. so. oJjJSrtw 

W; 

16-0 

4-9; 

1186; 

243 

; 1058. 

Yavagal 

1-0 

Hadarageri; HG.; 

E; 

11-6 

1-3: 

474; 

80 

: 437. 

Belgalpeth 

6-0 

Hadarageri; RB.; 

NE; 

9-4 

5-5: 

1598: 

318 

; 1170. 

Medleri 

5-0 

Hadli; NR.; 

E; 

10-2 

15-6; 

1812; 

390 

: 1543. 

Shirol 

5-0 

Hadrihalli; HR.; 

NW 

3-0 

2-0: 

680: 

128 

; 645. 

Hirelcerur 

3-0 

Haitapura; M.; 

N; 

6-2 

4-6: 

447; 

101 

; 383. 

Mundargi 

6-0 

Halageri; RB.; 

S; 

5-0 

6'7; 

3%7; 

659 

; 2098. 

Local 

... 






DHABWAR DISTRICT 
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Railway St. ; 
Distance. 

1 

1 

Weekly Barai ; 
Barai Day j 
Diitance. 

1 


Motor Stand ; 
Diitance. 

Drinking 

water 

lacilitiei. 

1 Inititutioni and other 

information. 






Nargund 

4-0 

t. 

Deserted. 

Bannikoppa 

12-0 

Naregal 

Mon. 

6-0 

Nidgundi 

3-0 

t. ; w. 

! 

SI (pr).; pyt.; Cs(c).; Shri 
Malshiranjan Annadani- 

Swami; Fr. Pt. sud. 3; 
2tl.;ch. 

HebasuT 

16-0 

Navalgund 

Tues. 

4-0 

Navalgund 

4-0 

t. 

SI (pr).; Ct (c).; 2 tl.; mq.; 
gym.; ch. 

Kar agi 

7-0 

Bankapur 

<io. 

6-0 

Kunimellalli 

1-0 

rv. 

Sl{pr).; Cs(c).:3tl. 

Hubli 

19-0 

Kalghatgi 

do. 

4-0 

. 


1 ... 

Forest.: 

tl.; Deserted. 

Savanur 

2-4 

Bankapur 

do. 

2-4 

Bankapur 

2-4 

w. 

SKpr).; 3tl. 

Haven 

14-0 

Hosaritti 

Sat. 

2-4 

Hosaritti 

2-4 

w. 

Sl(pr).: a(c).; 3tl. 

Naglavi 

M 

Tegur 

Fri. 

0-4 



w. 

SI (pr).; 3tl.: mq.: gym. 

Haver! 

21-0 

1 

Neglur 

Sun. 

3-0 

Do. 

6-0 

rv. 

SI (pr).: G (c).: 5 tl.; M.; 
mq.; gym.; ch. 

Byadgi 

30-0 

Tilwalli 

Thurs. 

4-0 

Tilwalli 

4-0 

w. 

Sl(pr).: G^c).; 3tl. 

Mugad 

5-0 

Hulkop 

Mon. 

2-0 

Dharwar 

10-0 

w. : t. 

tl. 

Ranebennur 

22-4 

Nagawand 

Sat. 

1-4 

Rattihalli 

4-4 

W. 

Sl(pr).: G(c).; tl. 

Hubli 

5-0 

Hubli 

do. 

5-0 

Hubli 

5-0 

t. ! W. 

1 

i 

SI (pr).; G (c).; 3 tl.; 2 mq.; 

2 gym.; lib. 

Halligudi 

3-0 

Local 

Wed. 

... 

Dambal 

10-0 

1 

t. 

1 

1 

SI (pr).; G (c).: Basava Fr. 
Svn.; 12 tl.; mq.; dh.; ch. 

Annigeri 

5-0 

1 

Antugeri 

Fri. 

5-0 

Annigeri 

5-0 

t. ; w. 

Sl(pr).; 2G (c, mis).; 

5 tl.; tnq.; dh.; 2 gym. 

Ranebennur 

21-0 

Tumminkatti 

Wed. 

6-0 

Honnalli 

7-0 

rv. 

SI (pr).; G (c).; 2 tl.; mq.; 
gym.: ins. • ► ^ 

Gadag 

39-0 

Mundargi 

Mon. 

15-0 

Bannikop 

11-0 

rv. ; w. 

SI (pr).; G (c).; 6 tl.; mq. :ch. 

Haver 

1 

Local 

Fri. 


Local 


rv. ; t. 

w. 

1 

SI (pr).; pyt.:4G (c.mp, 2i).: 
Fr. Mar.; 25 iL; M 
8mq.: 3dg.; dh.; gym.; 

ch.; 2 lib.; dp. ; dp.; ins- 

Savanur 

18-0 

Bammanhalli 

Sat. 

2-0 

Bammanhalli 

2-0 

t. 

i tl. 

harwar 

15-0 

U. Bctgeri 

do. 

0-4 1 

1 

U. Betgeri 

0-4 

str. 

Sl(pr).: pyt.; G(c). 

Savanur 

9-0 

Hosaritti 

do. 

2-4 

Agdi 

3-0 

w.; 8tr. 

j 

SI (pr).; pyt.; G (c).; tl.; 
gym.; ch. 

Saunshi 

9-0 

Ingalgi 

Mon. 

1-0 

Timniapur 

4-0 

1 

w. i 

t]. 

Chalageri 

5-0 

Karur 

Wed. 

5-0 

Halageri 

6-0 

w. 

SI (pr).; G (c).; 4 tl.; gym. 
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BOMBAY STATE GAZETTEEK 


Village name in English ; 

Taluka abbreviation ; 

Village name in Kannada. 

Direction ; 
Travelling 
distance. 

Area (Sq. ms.) ; Pop. ; 
Households ; Agricultural 
population. 

Post Ofiice ; 
Distance. 

Haijamanakoppa ; D.; Sfsrfos 







N: 

21-0 

2 -2; 846; 152; 659. 

U. Betgeri 

04 

Hanamapura ; HG.; 

SE; 

6-0 

1 -5 ; 48 ; 13 ; 48. 

Alur 

2-0 

Haiiamapura ; KA.; 

S: 

4-6 

1-8; 107; 30; 100. 

ICalghatgi 

5-0 

Hanamapura; RB.; ... 

N ; 

9-4 

6 6; 1016; 197; 989. 

Kuppelur 

2-0 

Hanamapura ; SG. ; ... 

W; 

9-0 

0-8; 



Hanamarahalla ; SG. ; 






V 

E: 

2-5 

1-7; 303; 59; 301. 

Shiggaon 

3-0 

Hanamasagara ; HG. ; ®N;io?3'5rto 

N: 

11-0 

0-5 ; 935 ; 171 ; 805. 

Bammanhalli. 


Hanasi ; NV. ; 

NW; 

)2-6 

9-2 ; 767 ; 155; 710. 

Morab. 

4-0 

Hancinaja ; KU.; aosifa-s^ii 

SW: 

4-0 

2 3 769; 132; 769. 

Kamadolli 

2-0 

Handiganuru ; HV. ; 

NE: 

19-4 

3-7; 1064 ; 203 ; 921. 

Agadi 

3-0 

Handihala ; HG. ; 

Wj 

5-0 

0’8; 63; 14; 61. 

Hangal 

6-0 

Harigaraici ; D.; 

N: 

12-0 

3-0; 807; 155; 762.? 

Carag 

04 

Hariisabhavi ; HR.; ... 

NW; 

11-0 

3'9; 3018; 560; 1799. 

Local. 


Hanvasi ; HV. ; 

E; 

21-6 

3-6; 561; 112; 502. 

Havanur 

1-0 

Haradagatti ; SH. ; 

s.w. 

11-0 

3-3; 407 ; 69; 407. 

Laxmeshwar 

4-0 

HaralahaJli; HV. ; ... 

E 

17-4 

1'6 : 276 ; 56; 275. 

Havanur 

2-0 

Haralakoppa ; HG. ; ... 

W; 

lO-O 

1-3; 120 : 26 ; 120 

Hangal 

10-0 

Haramagatta ; HV. ; 

E; 

7-6 

1’2; 



Haravi ; HG. ; 

E; 

124 

1-8; 622; 114 : 570. 

Belgalpeth 

7-0 

Haripura ; SH. 

W; 

04 

2-3: 744; 128; 308. 

Shirhatti 

1-0 

Harlapura; G. ; 

E: 

13-0 

22 -6; 2651; 535 ; 2246. 

Local. 


Harlapura ; HG. ; 

NE; 

11-0 

0-6; 



Harlapura; KU.; serarsdjd 

SE; 

16-0 

2*9; 1450 ; 266; 1256. 

Kalas 

2-0 

Harobelavadi ; D.; as-SjieiJv'rfa. 

N; 

13-0 

9-6; 1353 ; 264; 1230. 

U. Betgeri 

4-0 

Harogeri ; M. ; 5:jdj:erteo 

W; 

7-0 

7-1; 1138; 244; 1122. 

Mundargi 

6-0 

Harogoppa ; HG. ; dj; 

N; 

6-0 

0-4; 



Harogoppa; RB. ; 

SW; 

9-0 

1'5; 669; 114; 652. 

Halageri 

4-0 

Harti ; G. ; 

SW. 

74 

9-6; 2061; 409; 1694. 

Local. 


Harikatti ; HR. ; 

SE; 

18-0 

3 ■4; 



Harugeri ; KA. ; ss'sSJrteo 

NE; 

5-0 

1-5; 171; 35; 158. 

Mishrikoti 

3-0 
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Rallw6) St.: 

Weekly Baiar ; 


^ Motoi Stand ; 

Di inking 

Institutions and other 

Distance. 

Bazar Da) ; 


Distance. 


water 

information. 



Distance, 




facilities 


Dharwar 

15-0 

U. Betgeri 

Sat. 

0-4 

Local 


str. 

pyt.; C». 

Haver! 

18-0 

Alur 

Tues. 

2-0 

Alur 

2-4 

p- 


Hubli 

23-0 

Kalghatg! 

do. 

5-0 

Kalaghatg! 

5-0 

p. 


Ranebennur 

9-0 

Halgeri 

Thurs. 

5-0 

Kajjari 

4-4 

w. 

Sl(pr).; Cs(c).j tL 
Deserted. 

Hattimattur 

10-0 

Shiggaon 

Wed. 

3-0 

Shiggaon 

3-0 

w. 

SKpr).; 2tl.; mq. 

Savanur 

30-0 

Bammanhalli 

Sat. 

... 

Bammanhalli 


p- 

SI (pr).; pyt.; Cs Imp).; 2 tl.; 









mq.; gym. 

Dbarwar 

20-0 

1 Shirkol 

Thurs. 

0-2 

Shirkol! 

0-2 

1. 

SI (pr).; Cs (c).; Mallappayy 
Fr. May ; 2 tl.; mq.; gym. 

Kundgol 

4-4 

Kamadolli 

Mon. 

2-0 

Kundgol 

4-4 

w. 

SI (pr).; 2 tl.; mq.; ch. ins. 

Haver! 

8-0 

Kanawall! 

Sun. 

1-4 

Hosaritt! 

2-4 

rv. 

Sl(pr).; C,(c).: 7tl.; M.; 
mq.; lib. 

Do. 

28-0 

Hangal 

Fri, 

6-0 

Idangal 

6-0 

t. 


Dharwar 

11-0 

Garag 

Thurs. 

0-4 

Garag 

0-4 

w. 

SKpr).; G(c).; tl. 

Byadg! 

15-0 

Local 

Fri. 

... 

Local 

... 

w. 

SI (pr).; pyt.; 3 Cs(2c, mis).; 








I0tl.;2mq.;dh.;2gym.;cb. 

Haver! 

23-0 

Havanur 

do. 

I-O 

Havanur 

4-4 

rv. 

SKpr).; tl. 

Gudger! 

12-0 

Laxmeshwar 

do. 

4-0 

Laxmeshwar 

4-0 

w. 

SI (pr).; tl.; ch. 

Haver! 

22-0 

Havanur 

do. 

2-0 

Havanur 

2-0 

rv. 

SI (pr).; 2 tl.; ins. 

Do. 

26-0 

Sammasag! 

Sun. 

0-4 

Sammasgi 

0-4 

t. 

tl. 




,,, 


Motebennuf 

2-0 

str. 

tl.; Deserted. 

Karajag! 

6-0 

Naregal 

Fn. 

2-0 

Mellihall! 

2-0 

rv. 

SI (pr).; Cs (c).; 4 tl.; 2 mq,; 









gym. 

Gadag 

20-0 

Shirhatti 

Sun. 

1-0 



... 

Hamlet of Shirhatti. 

Local 

••• 

Gadag 

Sat. 

9-0 

Gadag 

9-0 

w. 

SI (pr).; pyt,; Cs,; Shri Ranga. 
nath Fr. Magh, sud 7 ; 5 tL; 
2 mq.; 2 gym. 




.... 


Belgilpet 

5-0 

... 

Deserted. 

Gudger! 

4-0 

Gudger! 

Thurs. 

4-0 

Local 

0-6 

w. 

SI (pr).; Cs (c).; 3 tl.; gym.; 
ch.; lib. 

Dharwar 

14-0 

U. Betgeri 

Sat. 

4-0 

Do. 

... 

str. 

SJ (pr).; Cs (mp).; 4 tl.; mq; 
2 gym. 

Gadag 

18-0 

Mundarg! 

Mon. 

6-0 

Mundarg! 

6-0 

w. 

SI (pr).; Cs (c).; 7 tl.; mq.; 
gym.; ch. 



• •• 

... 


Hangal 

6-0 

... 

Deserted. 

Ranebennur 

9-0 

1 Halager! 

Thurs. 

4-0 

Ranebennur 

9-0 

w. ; p. 

SI (pr).; tl.; ch.; Hanuman 
tl.; ins. 

Gadag 

8-4 

Mulgund 

Wed. 

5-0 

Local 

... 

w. 

SI (pr).; Cs (c).; Basava Fr. 








Svn.; 4tL; M.; gym.| ch. 
Deserted. 


Hubl! 

13-0 

Mishrikot! 

Fr!. 

3-0 

Kalghatg! 

6-0 

p- 

2U. 









_ 
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Village name in English ; 

Taluka abbreviation ; 

Village name in Kannada. 

Direction ; 
Travelling 
distance. 

Area (Sq. ms.) ; Pop. ; 
Households ; Agricultural 
population. 

Post Office ; 
Distance. 

Hasanabada; HG. ; sjifsxrsiici 

N ; 8-0 

1-2; 

263 ; 52 ; 

247. 

Bamman- 

4-0 






halli. 


Hasarainbi; KA.; 

N: 8-0 

2'7; 

389 ; 82 ; 

352. 

ICalghatgi 

9-0 

Hatakinahala ; KA.; 

W; 6-0 

0-9: 

53 ; 9; 

53. 

Kalghatgi 

6-0 

Hatalageri ; G. ; 

E; 4-0 

6-3 : 

1166 : 207; 

1081. 

Gadag 

3-0 

Hattimatturu ; HV. ; «!4,aj^oc3j. 

N; 15-4 

141 : 

3114; 634; 

2831. 

Local 


Havanagi; HG. ; 

S.E ; 6-6 

3-9; 

613: 134; 

456. 

Alur 

2-0 

Havanuru ; HV. ; K-saSjjrfj 

E ; 21-0 

11-8; 

3477; 584; 

2493. 

Local. 


Haveri ; HV. ; 

H.Q. ... 

7'9; 

16470 ;3050 ; 

3830. 

Local. 


Hebasuru : HB. ; 

N.E. 13-5 

11-4; 

2929 : 590 ; 

1792. 

Local. 


Ilebbala; SH. 

SE; 24-0 

6-6 ; 

2026: 410: 

1978. 

Local. 


Hebbaja; NV.; 

NW; 3-2 

21 ; 

1230 ; 245; 

1105. 

Navalgund 

7-0 

Hebbalji; D.; 

E : 9-0 

21 ■2; 

5078 : 971 ; 

3924. 

Local. 


Hecjiggonda ; B. ; 

NW; 9-0 

3-1 ; 

1109; 208; 

1030. 

Haveri 

7-0 

He^iyala ; RB. ; 

SW; 10-0 

3-5 

1313; 235; 

1201. 

Halageri 

5-0 

Ileggeri ; HR. ; 

SE; 20-0 

r4; 





Heggeri ; D.; 

NW; 9-0 

I’S; 

78 ; 20; 

77. 

Garag 

3-0 

Heruru ; HG. ; SfdJjtij 

SE ; 13- 0 

2 0; 

1038; 179; 

1027. 

Adur 

4-0 

Hesaruru ; M. ; 

SE ; 5-4 

4-2; 

919: 192; 

884» 

MundargI 

6-0 

Hesaruru ; HV. ; 

N : 22-4 

8-2 : 

955; 222; 

889. 

Shigali 

5-0 

Hiladahajli; RB. ; 

NE; 11-0 

2-5; 

449 ; 94 : 

358. 

Medleri 

4-0 

Hirajasageri ; KA. ; Soos^r^es _ 

E 4-0 

2-5; 




1 

Hindsageri ; D.; 

W ; 20-0 

4-2; 

277 ; 69 ; 

248. 

Alnavar! 

1-4 

Hire-Alagundi ; RN. ; 







nooo 

NE; 12-0 

27; 

368 ; 59; 

368. 

Gajend- 

8-0 





_ 

ragad. 
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Railway St.; 

Weekly Bazar; 


Motor Stand ; 

1 

D( inking 

Institution and other 

Distance. 

Bazar Dcy ; 


Distance. 


water 

information. 



Distance. 




facilities. 


Haveri 

30-0 

Bammanhall 

Sat. 

4-0 

Bammanhall i 

3-0 

w.; p. 

■ 

Sl(pr.) ; 2tl.; mq. 

Dharwar 

17-0 

Hulikoti 

Mon. 

3-0 

Kalaghatgi 

9-0 

p- 

SI (pr.).; tl.; niq.; gym. 

Hubli 

23-0 

Kalghatgi 

Tues. 

6-0 

Kalaghatgi 

6-0 

w. 


Qadlag 

3-0 

Gadag 

Sat. 

3-0 

Gadag 

3-0 

w. 

SI (pr).; Cs(c),; £tl.; dh.; gym. 

Savanur 

2-0 

Local 

Wed. 


Savanur 

2-0 

w. ; p. 

Sl(pr.); pyt. ; G(c).; 2tl.; 
mq.; lib.; ins. 

Haveri 

19-0 

Alur 

Tuea. 

2-0 

Alur 

2-0 

p. ; rv. 

SI (pr).; Cs(c) ; tl.; Ramesb- 









war tl.; 7 ins. 

Haveri 

22-0 

Local 

Frl. 


Local 


rv. 

Sl(pr). ; pyt,; Cs(c) ; 

Dyamawa Fr. Ian.; 7tl.; 
2mq.; dh.; 3 gym.; I b. 

Local 


Local 

Thun. 




t. ; w. 

8 SI (7 pr, h). ; 2 Cs (2c).: 
18tl; 7M.; 3mg.; dg.; 2dh.; 
2 gym.; ch.; Ifb,; 8dp.; 









ins. 

Local 


Local 

Thura. 


Local 


t. 

Sl(pr).; pyt.; 3Ca(c, mp, i); 
I5tl.; 2mq.; dh. 

Cudgeri 

22-0 

Local 

Tues. 


Bellafti 


str. 

SI (pr).; Cs (mp).; ins. 

Hebasur 

15-0 

Alagwadi 

Mon. 

1-0 

Navalgund 

7-0 

str. 

SI (pr).; Cs (mp).; 6tl.; mq. 
gym.; lib. 

Amargol 

5-0 

Local 

..Wed. 


Local 


w. 

3 SI (3pr).: pyt. : 5 Cs(c,i, mis). ; 









Verabhadra Fr. Dec.; 6tl.; 
3mq.; dh.; 4gym. ins. 

Haveri 

7-0 

Haveri 

Thurs 

6-0 

Haveri 

7-0 

p- 

SI (pr).; 2tl.; gym. 

Ranebennur 

10-0 

Halageri 

Thurs. 

5-0 

Ranebennur 

10-0 

w. 

SI (pr).; Q(c).; 5tl.; mq.; gym. 








w. 

Deserted. Kallappatl.; ins. 

Dharwar 

9-0 

Gang 

Thura. 

3-0 

Garag 

3-0 

w. 

Haveri 

10-0 

Adur 

Sat. 

4-0 

Adur 

4-0 

w. ; p. 

1 

i 

SI (pr).; Cs (c).; Fr. Magh 
vad. 14 : 3tl.: ch.; lib.; 
Sangama Baaaveshwar tl.: 









ins. 

Cadzg 

30-0 

Mundargi 

Mon, 

6-0 

Local 


rv. 

SI (pr).; 2 Cs(c, mis).; Garud- 









dev Fr. An. 10.; 3tl,; mq, 
dh.; ch. 

Yalvigi 

6-0 

Shigali 

Sat. 

5-0 



w. 

Cs (c).; 3tl.; mq.; 2 gym. 

Kanebennur 

11-0 

Medleri 

Mon. 

4-0 

' Ranebennur 

i 

11-0 

rv. 

Si (pr).; Cs.; Basavo Fr. 
Magh,; tl. 



... 



Kalaghatgi 

4-0 

w. 

4tl,;mq.; Deserted, 

Alnavar 

1-4 

Alnavar 

Tues. 

1-4 

Alnavar 

2-0 

w. 

SI (pr).; 2tl. 

Mallapur 

27-0 

Caiendragad 

Tues. 

8-0 

Sudi 

4-0 

) 

Str. 

Sl(pr). 
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Village name in English ; 

Taluka abhreviatlon ; 

Village name in Kannada. 

Direction ; 
Travelling 
distance. 

Area (Sq. ms.) ; Pop. ; 
Households ; Agricultural 
population. 

Post Office ; 
Distance. 

Rireanaji; B.; 

SW: 

15-4 

2-4; 

709; 

110; 

694. 

Hansabhavi 

5-0 

flire-Basuni; HG.; ^3? 

SE 

13-4 

2-7; 

746: 

116; 

709. 

Kusanur 

6-0 

Hire-Bendigeri ; SG,; ^“<5 do a 










N; 

6-0 

4'3 ; 

1406: 

269 ; 

1049. 

Shiggaon 

7-4 

Hirebidri; RB. ; 

E; 

15-0 

7-0; 

1909; 

339 ; 

1682. 

Airani 

2-0 

Hire-Budihrda ; KU. ; 









Hire-Budihala ; HR.; 

'SW. 

1 

11-0 

2-9; 

709: 

117; 

612. 

Ingalgi. 

1-0 


NE; 

9-0 

2-6; 

737; 

135; 

707. 

Kod 

4-0 

Hiregarti ( Hirenarti) ; KU. ; 









!oj{-(4r 

NE; 

4-6 

5-5; 

1259; 

269; 

1053. 

Kundgol 

3-0 

Hire-Gunja]a ; KU, ; *“*5? 









K'S 1? 

E; 

12-0 

5'6: 

1040; 

217; 

984. 

Laxmeshwar 

9-0 

Hireha}a ; RN. ; 

Ni 

8-0 

9-3; 

2450; 

492; 

2229. 

Local. 


HirehalH ; B. ; 

W; 

16-0 

2-3 ; 

9977; 

170; 

868. 

Chikkenir 

9-0 

Hirehandigola ; G. ; 

NW; 

9-0 

5-3; 

904; 

186; 

824. 

Hulkoti 

2-0 

Hire-Harakimi ; KU, ; 









s'o rS 

S; 

6-4 

6-2; 

2029 : 

404; 

1939. 

Kamadolli 

3-0 

HirehonnihalH ; K.A. ; 









yl ... 

NE; 

5-0 

6-2; 

1945; 

367; 

1876. 

Mishrikotti 

3-4 

Hirehullaja ; HG. ; ... 

SE; 

11-4 

1-9; 

743 ; 

137; 

733. 

Adur 

3-0 1 

1 

Hire-Kabburu ; HR. ; 







B'ZOJS.d) 

tO 

SE; 

19-0 

3-6; 

1170; 

206; 

1058. 

Nagawand 

3-4 

Hire-Kanagi ; HG. ; kS? ifwn ... 

W; 

4-0 

3-1 ; 

973 ; 

194; 

914. 

Hangal 

4-0 

Hirekaih.si ( Hirekaunshi ) ; 









HG. ; kSfotioS 

S; 

10-0 

3 2 ; 

526; 

105; 

429. 

Hangal 

10-0 
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Railway St. ; 

Weekly Bazar ; 


Motor Stand ; 

Drinking 

Institutions and other 

Distance. 

Bazar Day ; 


Distance. 


water 

information. 



Distance. 




facilities. 


Byadgi 

18-0 

Bansabhavi 

Fri. 

5-0 

Hansabhavi 

5-0 

w. 

SI (pr).; Cs(c), Basava Fr. 
Ct. sud. 9.; tl.; mq.; gym.; 
ch. 

Haveri 

lO-O 

Alur 

Tuea. 

10-0 

Alur 

10-0 

w. 

SI (pr).; CsCc).; Basava Fr. 
Ct. sud. 1.; 2tl.; gym.; 

Vishweshwar ll.; 2 ins. 

Cudgeri 

12-0 

Local 

Wed. 


Timmapur 

4-0 

w. 

SI (pr).; Cs (mp).; tl.; 2M.; 
h.; 3ins.; (Kallappott.) 

CJhalageri 

lO-O 

Medleri 

Mon. 

6-0 

Ranebennur 

16-0 

rv. 

Sl(pr).;C8(c).: 8tl.; 3 gym.; 
ch.; 3 ins. 

Saunshi 

9-0 

Ingalgi 

Mon. 

1-0 

Timmapur 

5-0 

w. 

SI (pr).; Cs (c).; 2 tl.; mq. 

Byadgi 

8.0 

Kod 

Tuea. 

4-0 

Havasabbavi 

8^0 

1 

w. 

Sl(pr).; Cs (c).; 5tl.; mq.; 








1 1 

gym. 

ICundgol 

3-0 

(Cundgol 

Fri. 

3-0 

Shirguppi 

6-0 

1 

t. 

SI (pr).; Cs (c).; Kalmeshwar 
Fr. Svn.; 7tl.; mq. 

SaunsKI 

8-0 

Laxmcshwar 

Sat. 

9.0 

Magdi 

8.0 

t. ; 0. 

1 

Cs{c).;7ll.; mq.; gym.;ch. 

Hole Alur 

9-0 

Belur 

Sat. 

9-0 

Local 



SI (pr).; Cs (c).; Virabhadra 









Fr. Vsk'ud. 5.; tl.; dh. 

Byadgi 

13-0 

Chikkabasur 

Sat. 

1-4 

Hansabhavi 

6-0 

w. 

SI (pr.); Cs (c).; Veerbhadra 
Fr. Ct. sud. 15 : ur.; 
Ganpati tl.; ins. 

Hulkoti 

1-4 

(Jadag 

Sat. 

6-0 

Cadag 

6-0 

w. 

SI (pr).; Cs (c) : 2tl. ins. 

Saunshi 

3-0 

Local 

Mon. 


Timmapur 

8-0 

t. ; w. 

SI (pr).; Cs (c).; 6tl.; mq.; 

dh.; 5gym.; ch. 

Hubli 

12-0 

Misbrikoti 

Fri. 

3-4 

Local 


t. ; str. 

SI (pr).; Cs (c).; 4tL; mq.; 
3gym.: ch.; lib. 

Haveri 

14-0 

Adur 

Sat. 

3-0 

Adur 

3-0 

P- 

SI (pr).; a (c).; 6tl. M. 

Rancbennur 

22-0 

Rattihalli 

Fri. 

6-0 

Rattihalli 

6-0 

I 

W. 1 

Sl(pr).; Maruti Fr. Mar.; 








1 

tl. ins. 

Haveri 

26-0 

Hangal 

Fri. 

4-0 

Hangal 

4-0 

w. 

Sl(pr).; Cs (c).; Stl.; M.; 









mq.; gym. 

Haveri 

27-0 j 

Chikkun$hihc> 

Mon. 

3-0 

Gondi 

2-0 

W. 1 

SI (pr.); 5tl.; mq. 


hesur. 
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Village name in English ; 

Taluka abbreviation ; 

Village name in Kannada. 

Direction ; 
Travelling, 
distance. 

Area (Sq. ms.) ; Pop. ; 
Households ; Agricultural 
population. 

Post Office ; 
Distance. 

Hirekeruru ; HR.; 



4-1: 

5480; 

888; 

2681 

Local 


Hire-Konati; HR.; ... 

NW; 

18-0 

2-1 ; 

702: 

130: 

654. 

Chikkerur 

2-4 

Hirekoppa ; RN.; 

E; 

29-4 

1'9: 

329; 

61 ; 

316. 

Gajendragad 

6-0 

Hirekoppa ; NR.; 

N; 

9-7 

9-5; 

978: 

216; 

971. 

Sureban 

4-0 

Hirekoppa; G. ; 

NE: 

4-0 

7'0; 

621 : 

128; 

578. 

Gadag 

4-0 

Hirelingadahalli; HV.; 










S: 

5-0 

3-2 ; 

710; 

127; 

634. 

Kabbur 

2-0 

Hiremadapur ; HR.; SoSennts-s 










E; 

12-0 

2-3; 

426; 

86; 

426. 

Kudapali 

2-0 

Hiremaganuru ; RB.; JfSesiJ^o 

S.W. 

12-0 

1-3: 


72; 



1-4 


370: 

329. 

Kuppelur 

Hiremallapura ; SH.; !o!3e=!o«^ 


12-4 


58; 

14; 

58. 




Si 

2-5 ; 

Suranagi 

3-0 

Hiremalligava^a ; D.; £oi?!i.) 0 ri 

NWi 


1-3; 

151 ; 

28; 

143. 

Dharwar 



4-4 

3-0 

Hii-e-Malluru ; SG. ; 

E; 

3-0 

2-1 

878; 

140; 

758. 

Shiggaon 

4-0 

Hire-Mannuru ; RN.; ^<5? 










W: 

4-2 

3-0; 

773: 

139: 

627. 

Ron 

5-0 

Hiremaialihalli; HV.; 









sd# 

NE; 

12-6 

4 5; 

450; 

104; 

417. 

Karjagi 

5-0 

Hirematturu; HR.; 

NE; 

6-0 

2-3: 

474; 

98; 

446. 

Kod 

3-0 

Hire-Moraba ; HR.; !o3? 

SE: 

9-0 

2-3; 

929; 

182; 

838. 

Rattihalli 

3-0 

Hiremugdum ; HV.; 









cJjsdo 

NE; 

9-2 

7-8 : 

653 : 

136: 

574 

Karjagi 

2-0 

Hire-Nandihalli; B. ; 










SW; 

6-0 

1-1 : 

186: 

34; 

184. 

Byadgi 

3-0 

Hire-Nelluru ; SG.; SoJtio.. 

S: 

6-0 

0-8; 






Hirevaddatti; M.; 

W; 

9-0 

21'5; 

3622; 

695; 

3470. 

Local. 


Hireyadaci; HR.; 

E; 

7-0 

2 0: 

311 ; 

56; 

310. 

Kod 

3-0 

Hiruru ; HG. ; 

SE: 

13-0 

4 -5 ; 

1138; 

254; 

1064. 

Hangal 

5-0 

Hole-Aluru ; RN. ; ■•■• 

NW: 

10-0 

4-0: 

3553; 

734; 

1263. 

Local. 


Hole Anaveri (Inam) ; RB. ; 









36js^ eSsSfO 

SE: 

14-0 

2-0 ; 

711: 

136; 

586. 

Ranebennu# 

12-0 
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Railway St. ; 
Distance. 

Weekly Bazar ; 
Bazar Day ; 
Distance. 


Motor Stand ; 
Distance. 

Drinking 

water 

facilities. 

1 

Institutions and other 
information. 

Byadgi 

24-0 

Local 

Mon. 


Local 


w, ; p. 

2Sl(pr, m).; pyt.; ^Csfc. mis 
mp). ; Durga Fr. Every third 
year.; lOtl.; M. 2mq.: dg.; 
2dh.; gym.; ch.; 2lib.; ins. 

Byadgi 

14-0 

Chikkerur 

Wed. 

2-4 

Chikkerur 

2-4 

p. ; w. 

SI (pr).; C$.; Kontewa Fr. 
Ct.;3tl.: lib. 

Maliaptir 

9-0 

Gajendragad 

Tues. 

6-0 

Gajendragad 

6-0 

w. 

2tl.; mq. 

Mallapur 

15-0 

Sura ban 

Tues. 

4-0 

Sureban 

4-0 

w. 

SI (pr.).; Cs (c).; Fr. May.; 
7tl,; mq.; ch. 

Gadag 

4-0 

Gadag 

Sat. 

4-0 

Gadag 

4-0 

w. 

SI (pr).; Cs (c).; 5U.; mq.; 
gym. 

Haveri 

7-0 

Kabbur 

Fri. 

2-0 

Haveri 

7-0 

p- 

SI (pr).; 5 tl. 

Ranebennur 

15-0 

Rattihalli 

Fri. 

2-0 

Rattihalli 

2-0 

rv. 

SI (pr.): 3tl.: mq. 

Ranebennur 

12-0 

Kuppelur 

Fri. 

2-0 

Kuppelur 

1-0 

rv. 

SI (pr).; tj.; mq. 

Yalwigi 

12-0 

Bellatti 

Mon. 

4-0 

Bellatti 

7-0 

$tr. 


Dharwar 

3-0 

Dharwar 

Tues. 

3-0 

Dharwar 

3-0 


tl.; gym. 

Savanur 

13-0 

Shiggaon 

Wed. 

3-0 

Shiggaon 

4-0 

w. 

SI (pr).; Cs (mis).; 3 tl. 

Mallapur 

4-0 

Ron 

Thurs. 

5-0 

Chikka Man- 

nur. 

2-0 

i t.: tr. 

SI (pr).; Cs(c).: 4tl. 

Savanur 

7-0 

Karjagi 

Tues. 

5-0 

Hosaritli 

5-0 

rv. 

5tl.; 2gym.; ch. 

Byadgi 

22-0 

Kod 

Tues, 

3-0 

Hirekerur 

6-0 

w. 

SI (pr).; (2s (c). ; 3tL 

Ranebennur 

20-0 

Masur 

Sun. 

3-0 

Masur 

3-0 

rv. 

SI (pr.) : Cs (c).; 2tl. 

Karjagi 

5-0 

Karjagi 

Tues. 

5-0 

Haveri 

9-0 

rv. 

SI (pr).; Cs.(c).; tl. ; mq.;gyni. 

Byadgi 

3-0 

Byadgi 

Sat. 

3-0 

Byadgi 

3-0 

p- 

Deserted. 

Gadag 

18-0 

Dambal 

Thurs. 

5-0 

Dambal 

5-0 

w, 

SI (pr).; 2Cs (mp, c).; dh.; ch. 

Ranebennur 

18-0 

Kod 

Tues. 

3-0 

Rattihalli 

4-0 

w. ;t. ;p. 

Cs. (c).; 2tl. 

Haveri 

Local 

24-0 

Hangal 

Local 

Fri. 

Fri. 

5-0 

Hanamanakop 1-4 

p. ; w. 

rv. 

Sl(pr).: Cs(c).; Fr. Magh. 
sud. 15.; 5tl.; mq.; ch. ins. 
Sl(pr).; pyt.; 2Cs(mp, mis).; 
Fr. Mrg. sud. 5.; 7tl.; mq.; 
dh.; gym.; lib. 

Chalageri 

6-0 

Halageri 

THurs. 

6-0 

Ranebennur 

12-0 

rv. 

SI (pr).; Sangameshwar Fr* 
Mar.; tl (Kalkpp).; ine. 
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Village name in English ; 

Taluka abbreviation ; 

Village name in Kannada. 

Direction ; 
Travelling 
distance. 

Area (Sq. ms.); Pop. ; 
Households ; Agricultural 
population. 

Post Office : 
Distance. 

Holabikonda ; HR. ; SJswtstfAoS- 

W: 3-0 

2'5; 546; 

116; 

459. 

Hirekerur 

3-0 

Hole-Hadagaii; RN.; 

N; 9-3 

2'0; 608; 

114: 

570. 

Hole Alur 

3-0 

Holalapura ; SH.; 

W: 4-2 

2-6; 153; 

40: 

143. 

Magadi 

1-0 

Hole-Mannuru ; RN.; sio 







fsj^do 

NW: 12-0 

6-2; 1359; 

264; 

1110. 

Local 

... 

Holtikoti ; D.; 

SW; 14-0 

6-7; 57; 

11 ; 

1. 

Mugad 

7-0 

Hornbaja ; G. 

NW; 8-0 

28-5; 3975; 

799; 

3298. 

Local 


Hombali ; HG. 

NE; 11-4 

1'2 ; 103 ; 

26; 

102. 

Belgalpeth 

3-0 

Hommardi ; HV. ; 

S: 4-6 

67: 1006; 

178; 

972. 

Haveri 

5-0 

Honnapura ; D.; 

W : 12-0 

17; 





Honnapura ; RN. : 

SW; 8-0 

2-3: 323: 

66; 

302. 

Savadi 

2-0 

Honnapura; KA. ; 

S; 4-6 

0-9; 





Honnatti ; RB, 

N; 9-0 

57: 899: 

178; 

769. 

Ranebennur 

9-0 

Honnikoppa ; SG.; ... 

E: 18-0 

1-4; 526; 

93; 

520. 

Yelvigi 

2-0 

Honkana ; IIG.; 

SE; 11-2 

3'0; 836; 

156: 

810. 

Tilwalll 

2-4 

Hosahalli M. Adiiru; HV.; 







Sj. mc<xSj 

W; 3-2 

2-1; 537; 

93; 

502. 

Haveri 

3-4 

Hosakatti ; HR.; 

SE; 11-0 

2*6 : 802; 

159: 

767. 

Nagawand 

3-0 

Hosakatti ; KU. ; 

SW; 10-2 

1-i; 606; 

92; 

597. 

Yeliwal 

2-0 

Hosakatti ; D.; 

S ; 2-4 

1-3; 





Hosalli ; HR. ; 

E; 3-0 

1 -9 : 680 ; 

133; 

648. 

Hirekerur 

3-0 

Hosalli; RN. 

E; 6-0 

4-6 : 966; 

231: 

903. 

Ron 

6-0 

Hosalli (Hamlet of Sounshi) ; 







KU. ; 

SE; 8-7 

370: 

67; 

359. 

^aunsKi 

3-0 

Hosalli ; HG. ; 

W; 2-4 

P4; 349; 

72: 

341. 

Hangal 

2-0 

Hosalli M. Karadigi ; HV.; 








NW: 18-0 

1-5: 636; 

116; 

515. 

Savanur 

4-0 

Hosape.a; HG.; 

N; 9-4 

0'8: 211; 

48; 

211. 

Bammanhalli 

3-0 

Hosaritti ; HV. 

NE; 17-0 

5-3; 2609; 

426; 

1539. 

Local. 


Hosavala ; D.; 

W ; 14-0 

12; 33 ; 

11 : 

33. 

Garag 

5-0 

Hosayallapura ; D.; 

NE; 0-4 

2-1: 255; 

61 ; 

138. 

Dharwar 

0-4 
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Railway St. : 
Distance. 

Weekly Balar ! 
Baiar Day ; 
Distance. 

1 


Motor Stand ; 
Distance. 

Drinking 
water | 
facilities. 

Institutions and other 
information. 

Byadgi 

24-0 

Hirekerur 

Mon. 

3-0 

Hirekerur 

3-0 

p. 

Sl(pr).; Cs(c).: 4il. 

Hole Alur 

3-0 

Hole Alur 

Fri. 

3-0 

Ron 

8-0 

rv. 

Sl(pr),; Cs(c).; 5tl.; mq. 

ch. 

Gadag; 

15-0 

Shirhatti 

Sun. 

5-0 

Magadi 

1-0 


3tl.: gym.; ch. 

Hole Alur 

1-4 

Hole Alur 

Fri. 

1-4 



rv, ; w. 

SI(pr).; Cs(c).: 6tl.; mq. 
gym.; ch. 

Mugad 

7-0 

Dharwar 

Tues. 

12-0 





Hombal 

1-4 

Local 

Fri. 


Gadag 

7-0 

t. 

Sl(pr). : pyt.; 3Cs(c, mp.i).; 
15tl.; 6mcb; dh.; 

2gyni.; ch.;21ib.; ins. 

Savanur 

26-0 

Belgalpth 

Mon. 

3-0 

Belgalpeth 

3-0 

rv. 

Cs.; Basava Fr. Magh,; 2tl, 

Haveri 

5-0 

Haveri 

Thurs 

5-0 

1 

Haveri 

5-0 

w,; p. 

SKpr).; 2Cs (c, mis),; 
Veerahhadra Fr. Ct. ; tl. 
Deserted. 

Mallapur 

4-0 

Savadi 

Tues. 

2-0 

Ron 

7-0 

str. 

SI (pr).; Cs (c).; 2tl.; mq. 
Deserted. 

Devargudda 

7-0 

Ranebennur 

Sun. 

9-0 

Ranebennur 

9-0 

w. 

Sl(pr).j G(c.); Hennat- 

temma Fr. Mar.; tl. 

Yelvigi 

2-0 

Yelvigi 

Mon. 

2-0 

Yelvigi 

2-0 

w. 

SKpr). 

Byagadi 

26-0 

Tilwalli 

Thurs. 

2-4 

Local 


rv. 

SI (pr).; Cs (c).; Holi-Lingesh- 
war Fr. Jan.; tl. 

Haveri 

4-0 

Devihosur 

Sun. 

2-0 

Haveri 

3-4 

w. ; p. 

SI (pr).; Cs (c).; 3tl.; mq. 

Ranebennur 

28-0 

Nagawand 

Sat. 

3-0 

Masur 

5-0 


Sl(pr).: tl. 

Kundgoi 

9-0 

Yeliwal 

Mon. 

2-0 

Jiglur 

3-0 

w. 

w. 

SI (pr).; Cs (c).; tl. 

Fr. Magh. Vad. 14.; tl.; 
Deserted. 

Byadgi 

24-0 

Hirekerur 

Mon. 

3-0 

Hirekerur 

3-0 

w. 

SI (pr).; Cs (c).; 4tl.; Mal- 

lappa tl. 2 ins. 

Mallapur 

14-0 

Ron 

Thuts 

6-0 

Ron. 

6-0 

t. ; w. 

SI (pr). ; Cs (c).; Fr. Basave- 
shwar Vsk. sud. 5.; 3tl.; 
mq.; ch. 

Saunshi 

3-0 

Saunshi 

Sat. 

3-0 

Gudgeri 

8-0 

t. ; w. 

Sl(pr). 

Haveri 

24-0 

Hangal 

Fri. 

2-0 

Hangal 

2-0 

w. 

SI (pr).; Cs (c).; 2tl. 

Savanur 

4ri) 

Savanur 

Fri. 

4-0 

Savanur 

4-0 

w,; p. 

SI (pr).; Cs (c).; 3tl.; mq.; gym. 

Savanur 

13-0 

Bammanhalli 

Sat. 

3-0 

Bammanhalli 

3-0 

p- 

SI (pr).; tl. 

Haveri 

16-0 

Local 

Sat. 


Local 

... 

rv. 

SI (pr). : pyt.; 4Ca (c, 2mif, 
con).; Fr. Ps.:tl.; mq.;lib. 

Kumbarganvi 

7-0 

Tegur 

Fri. 

3-0 

Local 

3-0 

w. 

Cs(c).; 6 tl.; mq. ; gym.; 

Part of Dharwar Municipal 
Area. 

Dharwar 

2-0 

Dharwar 

Tues. 

0-4 



p. 
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Village name in English ; 

Taluka abbreviation ; 

Village name in Kannada. 

Direction ; 
Travelling, 
distance. 

Area (Sq. ma.) : Pop. : 
Households.: Agricultural 
population. 

Post Office ; 
Distance. 

Hosiiru ; SH.; 

S; 

16-0 

3-6: 

558: 

110; 

485. 

Bellatti 

4-0 

Hosum ; SG.; 

W; 

8-0 

6-2: 

740: 

167: 

660. 

Dhundsi 

1-4 

Hosuru ; G.; 

SW; 

9-0 

3-2: 

1015: 

172; 

880. 

Mulgund 

3-0 

Hotanahalli; HG.; ... 

E; 

5-0 

1-5: 

521 : 

97; 

504. 

Ahki-Alur 

3-0 

H5tanahalli ; SG. ; 

S; 

11-0 

31 : 

1080: 

194; 

977. 

Bankapur 

6-0 

Hotturu ; SG. ; 

Hubballi ; (Hubli) ; HB. ; 

S; 

4-0 

1 -8: 41: 9; 33. 

20-2 ;129.609 : 24810 ; 9102; 

Bankapur 

Local 

2-4 

Huilagola; G.; soosje-rtjsev ... 

N : 

8-0 

5-3; 

1260: 

267; 

1115. 

Balaganur 

6-0 

Hulagaddi ; HG. ; 

Hulaginakatti (Hulagurakatti) ; 

S; 

14-0 

2-0: 

358 : 

65: 

348. 

Tilwalli 

5-0 

KA. ; 

NW: 14 

2-2: 

478: 

94; 

431. 

Kalghatgi 

2-0 

Hulaginhalli; HG. ; SjoncSsi^ .. 
Hulaginakoppa ; HG.; Koejns 

SW: 12-0 

0-5: 

86: 

21 ; 

86. 

Hangal 

12-0 


N: 

2-0 

10: 

64: 

12; 

64. 

Hatigal 

3-0 

Hulaguru ; SG.; 33js;ri.':.doi 

NE : 8-0 

61 : 

3504: 

686; 

2602. 

Local. 


Hulakoppa ; KA.; 

NW: 13-0 

2-8 : 

746: 

152; 

640. 

Kalghatgi 

12-0 

Hulakoti; G. 

W: 

6-4 

6-3: 

2298; 

499: 

2018. 

Local. 


Hulasogi; SG.; . . 

Huleganakoppa ; KA.; 

NW 

4-4 

3-6; 

414; 

104; 

400. 

Dhundsi 

5-0 


SW: 12-0 

0-6: 

57: 

13; 

40. 

Kalghatgi 

10-0 

Hulikatti; SG. ; 

Hulikatti (Bk) ; KA.; 

S: 

10-0 

1’8; 

87: 

15; 

86. 

Bankapur 

5-0 

(«j) 

SE; 

9-4 

21 : 

200: 

42; 

200. 

Tadas 

3-0 

Hulikatti; RB. 

SE: 

ll-O 

2 7; 

501 : 

84: 

453. 

Karur 

2-0 

Hulikeri;D. ; 

W: 

25-0 

2-8: 

518; 

117: 

487. 

Alnavar 

5-0 

Hulihalli; RB.; 

W: 

3-0 

6'4: 

983; 

186 : 

919. 

Ranebennur 

3-4 
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Railwaj St. ; 

1 

Weekly Bazar ; 


Motor Stand ; 

Drinking 

Institution and other 

Distance. 

Bazar Day ; 


Distance. 

water 

information. 



Distance. 

1 




facilities. 


Gadagi 

1 

32-0 

Bellatt 

Mon. 

1 

4-0 

Bellatti 

4-0 

w. 

Sl(pr).; Cs(c).; tl.; mq.; ch. 

Savanur 

13-0 

Dhundsi 

Thurs, 

1-4 

Dhundsi 

1-4 

w.; p. 

SI (pr).; Cs (c).; 3tl.; mq.; 









gym. 

Gadag 

9-0 

1 

Mulgund 

Wed. 

3-0 

Harti 

2-0 

w. 

Sl(pr).; Cs(c).; 5tl.; 2 mq.; 
2gym.; Ballaleshwar tl.; 

Haveri 

15-0 

Akki-Alur 

Tues. 

3-0 

Akki-Alur 

3-0 

w. 

SI (pr).; 5tl.; gym. 

Savanur 

17-0 

Bamtnanhalli 

Sat. 

4-0 

Belagalpeth 

3-0 

w. 

Sl(pr).; Cs(mp).; Gwalki- 
vvana Fr. Kt.; 2ll.; mq.; 
gym.; ch.; dip. 

Savanur 

12-0 

Bankapur 

Tu^s. 

2-4 

Bankapur 

2-4 

w. 

2tl. ins. 

Local 


Local 

Sat. 

! 

Local 


t; p.; w. 

76 SI (63pr, 3m, I oh).; mun.; 
48 Cs (2lc, 12 mis, 5 con; 
8 mp, 2sp).; 175 tl.. 

57 M. 51 mq.; 18 dg.; 7dh; 
30 gym.; 19ch.; 31ib.; 47 dp.; 








1 

I ins. 

Gadag 

8-0 

Gadag 

Sat. 

8-0 

1 Gadag 

i 

80 

t. 

Sl(pr). ; pyt.; Cs(c).; Sugi- 
rappa Fr. Svn.; 20tl.; mq.; 

! gym.; lib.; Kalmesh- 

wara Ramling tl.; 7 ins. 

Byadgi 

30-0 

Tilwalli 

Thurs. 

5-0 

Tilwalli 

5-0 

w. 

SI (pr.); 2tl. 

Hubli 

19-0 

Kalghatgi 

Tues. 

2-0 

Kalaghatgi 

2-0 



Haveri 

30-0 

Sammasagi 

Sun. 

3-0 

Hangal 

12-0 

t. 

tl. 

Haveri 

25-0 

Hangal 

Fr. 

3-0 

Hangal 

3-0 


Deserted. 

Gudgeri 

6-0 

Local 

Sun. 


Sbiggaon 

i 

9-0 

w. 

Sl(pr). ; pyt.; Cs(mp).; 
Hajahrat Shah Khadri 
mg.; 4tl.; 2mq.; 2 gym.; 

ch. 

Dharwar 

14-0 

Local 

Mon. 


Kalaghatgi 

12-0 

t. 

Sl(pr).; pyt.; 3tl.; M.; dp. 

Local i 


Gadag 

Sat. 

5-0 

Gadag 

5-0 

str. ; wj 

SI (pr). 3 Cs (2c, mis).; Kar- 







1 


lyammadevi Fr. Ct. sud. 15.; 
6tl.; mq.; 2dh.; ch.; lib. 

Gudgeri 

12-0 

Hirebendigeri 

1 Wed. 

2:0 

Madligate 

2-0 

w. 

SI (pr).: 3tl. 

Hubli 

25-0 

Kalgbatgl 

Tues. 

lO-O 



w. 


Savanur 

17-0 

Bankapur 

Tues. 

5-0 

Bankapur 

5-0 

t. 

tl.; ch. 

Hubli 

16-0 

Tadas 

Tues, 

3-0 



t. 

SI (pr.) Basava Fr. Svn 

Karur 

2-0 

iCarur 

Wed. 

2-0 

Harihar 

2-0 

w. 

SI (pr).; 2tl.; gym.; ch 

Alnavar 

5-0 

Alnavar 

Tues. 

5-0 

Kakkeri 

2-0 

str. 

SI (pr.). 

Devarguda 

2-6 

Ranebennur 

Sun. 

3-4 

Ranebennur 

1 

3-4 

w. 

Sl(pr). ; Cs (c).; 3tl.; gym.; 
ch.; ins. 
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Village name in English ; 

Taluka abbreviation ; 
Village name in Kannada, 


^ Direction ; 
Travelling 
distance. 


Hullambi; KA.; ■socou 

N; 4-0 

Hullatti; RB. 

N: 2-0 

Hullatti; HC. 

NW: 10-0 

Hullatti; HR.; 

NE; 7-0 

Hulliiru ; SH.; 

S ; 10-0 

Hiilluru ; RN. ; 

NW: 6-2 

Hunagunda ; SG.; 

S; )2-0 

Hnnagundi; RN.; 

NW; 7-0 

Hunasikatti; NR.; 

SW: 5-4 

Hunasikatti; HG.; ^ H; 

SE; 13-4 

Hunasikatti; RB.; 

SE: 4-0 

Hunasikatti; SG.; 

S; 3-0 

Hunsikumari; SG.; ■••■ 

NW; 11-0 

Huralikuppi ; SG. ;•■•■ 

SE; 11-0 

Hiivinasiggi; SG.; »A{Js»n 

E; 17-0 

Ibrahimpura; NV.; 

E; 6-0 

Ibrahimapura ; SG.; 'SicjjSc rfo 



S ; 7-4 

Icalayallapura ; HV.; 
ccioa's !jc 

<»t ^ • 

N : 17-0 

Icanahalli; KA.; 'S2^oJs:c 

SW ; 3-0 

Iccangi ; HV. 

NE: 20-4 

Ijyari-Lakamapura ; HV.; 



N : 1-4 

Ingalagi; KU.; 

S; 11-6 

Irigalagondi, M. (Hirekeruru); 


HR. ; -ortsiiiftoo kS^. bofl^^ciJici... 

E ; 3-0 

Ingalagondi; B.; 

W ; 10-2 

Irigaiahalli; HR.; 

NE; 12-4 

Inam-Hunsikatti; KA.; 



SE ; 9-0 

Inamati-Hebballi ; D.; 

aSu.c, 

E; 9-7 


Area (Sq. ms.) ; Pop. ; 
Households ; Agricultural 
population. 

Post Office ; 
Distance. 

2'9: 523; 125; 491. 

Kalghatgi 

4-0 

5-9: 138; 28; 124. 

Ranebennur 

2-0 

1-5; 505; 116; 446. 

Bammanhalli 

4-0 

4 8; 1123; 191; 1027. 

Kod 

3-0 

3 0; 929; 185; 911. 

Bellatti 

4-0 

9 8; 2079 ; 411; 1914. 

Local. 


2-1; 470; 86; 399. 

Bammanhalli 

2-0 

6'0; 1015; 189; 990. 

Hole Alur 

4-0 

4-7; 746; 153; 705. 

Nargund 

4-0 

1-3; 



5 0; 272; >7; 244. 

Ranebennur 

4-0 

10; 82; 17: 69. 

1'6: 

Bankapur 

4-0 

41.- 1526:307; 1164. 

Local. 


5-7; 1170; 248; 1093. 

Yelvigi 

2.4) 

9-9; 1705 ; 338; 1702. 

Navalgund 

6-0 

2 2; 666; 126; 654. 

Bankapur 

1-4 

2-6: 135; 31; 128. 

Hat tirrcUii 

3-0 

3 4. 



6-3 ; 1021 : 213 ; 905. 

Hosaritti 

6-0 

2-0: 665; 109; 448, 

Haveri 

1-0 

4-3 ; 2411; 476; 2016. 

Local. 


1-6; 1052 ; 211 ; 953. 

Hirektrur 

4-0 

1‘5: 115; 20; 111. 

Haveri 

9-4 

12-5; 2154; 433 ; 2034. 

Hebsur 

3-0 

2-1. 



1-8. 















DHARWAH DISTRICT 
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Railway St. ; 

Weekly Bazar; 

i 

1 

[ Motor Stand ; 

Drinking 

Institutions and other 

Distance. 

Bazar Day ; 


Distance. 


water 

information. 



Distance. 

.. 

1 

1 


1 

facilities. 


Hubii 

18^ 

iCilghatgi 

Tues. 

4-0 

Kalghati 

4-0 

w. 

SI (M.! 3tl. 

Ranebennur 

2-0 

Ranebennur 

Sun. 

2-0 

Ranebennur 

2-0 

w. 

tl.; mq.; cb. 

Savanur 

22-0 

Bammanhalli 

Sat. 

4-0 

Banunanhalli 

4-0 

w. ; p. 

Sl(pr).; 3tl.; gym. 

Byadgi 

15-0 

Kod 

Tues. 

3-0 

Rattihalli 

5-0 

w. 

Sl(pr).; Cs (c).: 3tl. 

Gudgcri 

1 

Bellatti 

Mon. 

4-0 

Bellatti 

4-4 


Sl(pr).; Csfc).: lOtl.; M. 

Mallapur 

8-0 

Ron. 

I 

Thurs. 

5-0 

Ron. 

5-0 

t. : itr. 

Sl(pr).: 2Cs (c. mis).; 

1 ICalmesbwar Fr. Svn.; 8tl.: 

1 naq.; 3gym.; ch. 


Haveri 

22-0 

Bammanhalli 

Sat. 

2-0 

Bammanhalli 

2-0 

p- 

SKpr).; 3tl.; mq.; gym. 

Hole Alur 

4-0 

Hole Alur 

Fr. 

4-0 ; 

Ron. 

6-4 

w. 

SI (pr).; Cs (c).; 2tl.; mq,; ch. 

Mallapur 

18-0 

Nargund 

1 

Wed. 

4-0 

Nargund 

4-0 

t. 

SI (pr).; Cs (c).; 3tl.; mq. 
Deserted. 

Ranebennur 

4-0 

j Ranebennur 

Sun. 

4-0 

Ranebennur 

4-0 

W. ' 

Sl(pr).; 2tl. 

Yelvigi 

74-0 

I Sbigaon 

Wed. 

3-0 

Shiggaon 

3-0 

w. 

tl. 






Tadaa 

2-4 


Deserted. 

Savanur 

6-0 

1 Savanur 

1 

1 

Fri. 

6-0 

Savanur 

3-0 

1 

1 

t. ; w. 1 

1 

1 

Sl(pr).; Cb(c). ; IStl.j 

mq.; dh.; 2gym.; 4 in(. 
Ishwartl.; 

Yelvigi 

2-0 

1 Vanshigi 

Sat. 

3-0 

Yelvigi 

2-0 

w. 

SI (pr).; Cs (c).; 3tl,; gym. ina. 

Annigeri 

8-0 

Navalgund 

Tubs. 

6-0 

Navalgund 

5-0 

t. 1 

SI (pr.).; Cs (2c).; 8tl.; 2mq.; 
dh.; gym.; ch.; lib. 

Savanur 


Bankapiir 

Tues. 

1-4 

Bankapur 

1-4 

1 1 

1 w. ! 

1 1 

Sl(pr). 

Savanur 

5-0 

1 Hattimattur 

Wed. 

3-0 

Savanur 

10-0 

i 1 

; W. 

1 

Deserted. 

Savanur 

9-0 

Hosaritti 

Sat. 

6-0 

Hosaritti 

i 

6-0 

' P* 

Sl(pr).; Cs (c),; Veeribhidia 
Fr.;4tl.; mq.; gym.; ch. 

Haveri 

1-0 

j Hweri 

Thurs. 

1-0 

Haveri 

1-0 

w. ; t. i 

i 

Sl(pr.).; Ca(c).; Fr. Ct. lud 
1.; tl. 

Sl(pr).; pyt.; C8(c).; 7tl.; 

Saunsht 

9-0 

^ Local 

i 

Mon. 


i 

iTimmapur 

6-0 

w. 

I 

mq.; 3gym.; ch.; lib. 

Ranebennur 

20-0 

Hirekerur 

Mon. 

4-0 1 

Hii'>:kerur 

4-0 

p. : w. 

SI (pr). ; Cs (2c). ; Kalleswar Fr. 
Phg.; 4tl.; mq.; gym.; ins. 

Haveri 

9-4 

Kaginelli 

Mon. 

0-2 

Haveri 

9-4 

w. 


Hebsur 

M 

1 

! 

Hebsur 

Thurs. 

3-0 

Hebaur 

3-0 

»• 

SI (pr).; Cs (2c).; 8tl.; 2mq.; 
3gym.; ch. 


1 

1 



1 

1 

i 




Deserted. 


i 



1 

] 

1 

1 




Deserted.* 
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Village name in English ; 

Taluka abbreviation ; 

Village name in Kannada. 

Direction ; 
Travelling 
distance. 

Area (Sq. ms.) ; Pop. ; 
Households . .Agricultural 
population. 

Post Office; 
Distance. 

Inamati-Ramadurga'; NR.; 









ossionorif 



30 






Ippikoppa; HV ; 

E; 

134 

1-7. 






Isrampura; HR.; 

SE; 

17-0 

0'9. 






Itigatti ; D.; 

Itagi; RN.; 

S: 

NE; 

8-0 

8-0 

2 0; 
7-5; 

500; 
2522 ; 

93 ; 
514; 

475. 

2270. 

Dharwa r 

Sudi 

6-0 

2-0 

Ragi; RB.; aWrt 

Itagi; SH. ; 

SE; 

S; 

6-0 

24-2 

6d; 

70; 

2133 ; 
1526 ; 

343; 
307 ; 

1882. 

1448. 

Halageri 

Neglur 

4-0 

11-0 

Jagalikoppa; HG.; 

SE: 

5-3 

1-3; 

2; 

2; 

1. 

Alur 

uo 

Jagapur; NR.; 

SW: 

4-4 

4'9; 

741 ; 

149; 

654. 

Nargund 

5-0 

JakkaB; RN.; 

SE; 

6-0 

74; 

2903; 

552; 

2697. 

Local. 


Jakkanayakanakoppa; HG.; 










E; 

9-4 

12; 

295; 

42; 

275. 

Adur 

3-0 

JakkinakaRi; SG.; 

W; 

3-0 

10; 

392: 

79; 

377. 


2-4 

Jallapura ; HV.; 

N: 

14-0 

2 4; 

1010 ; 

176: 

814. 

Hattimattur 

2-0 

Jammihaja; KA.; 

N i 

11-0 

1*0: 

490; 

89; 

431. 

Kalghatgi 

11-0 

Janagundikoppa ; HB.; MTiSrijoa 










NE: 

6-6 

l^; 

229: 

47 ; 

229. 

Bammanhalli 

3-0 

Jarigamanakoppa ; HV.; 








».) . . • 

NE: 

3-0 1 

0-8; 

21 : 

7; 

20. 

Agadi 

3-0 

Jangamarakoppa ; HB.; wortcijc) 







jtjrf 

O ... 

W; 

2-5 

04. 






Jantli; M.; 

NW: 

15-2 

16-7; 

2323; 

502; 

2100. 

Dambal 

5-0 

Javalabenci; G.; “=st?!5Gti 

SE: 

7-4 

1-5. 






Javum ; NV.; 

NW: 

9-0 

5-7 ; 

707; 

152; 

630. 

Morab 

6-0 

Jekinakatti; SG.; 

E; 

5-0 

2-8; 

598; 

107; 

490. 

Shiggaon 

4-0 

Jelligeri; SH.; 

SE: 

5-6 

6-6 

335; 

77; 

325. 

Shirhatti 

2-0 

Jagalihonda ; KA. ; ... 

SW: 

ll-O 

2-1. 




Jagaluru ; KU. ; wnvjjdo 

SW: 

14-5 

1 0: 

390; 

84; 

344. 

Tadas 

1-0 

Jagajuni ; RN. ; , 

E; 

3-0 

5 7; 

1158; 

215; 

1145 

Ron 

4-0 

Jigeri; RN. ; 

E: 

21-4 

2 9; 

206; 

48; 

205. 

Gajendragad 

7-0 
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Railwa) St. ; 
Distance. 

Weekly Bazar : 

Bazar Day ; 
Distance. 

Motor Stand ; 
Distance. 

Drinking 

water 

facilities. 

Institutions and other 
information. 

1 

Dharwar 

Mallapur 

6-0 

16-0 

Dharwar 

Sudi 

Tues, 6-0 
Fri. 2-0 

Hosalli 

2-0 

w. 

w. 

Deserted. 

2tl. Deserted. 

Deserted. 

Slfpr).; Cs.; Fr. Dharamg- 

Chalageri 

5-0 

Halageri 

Thurs. 4-0 

Halgeri 

4-0 

w. 

devKt..sud. :6tl.; M.:3mq.; 
3gym.; lib. ins. 

SI (pr).; Csfc).; 4ll.; ch. lib. 

Gudgeri 

24-0 

Local 

Tues. 

Bellatti 

11-0 

rv. 

SI (pr).; Cs (c).; Sangamesh- 

Haveri 

18-0 

Alur 

Tues. 1-0 




war Fr. Ct. sud.l.: 10 tl.; 
mq.; dh.;gym.; lib. 

Deserted. 

Ansigen 

21-0 

Nargund 

Wed. 5-0 

Nargund 

5-0 


Sl(pr).: Cs (c).; 2 Fr. Vsk.; 

Millapur 

14-0 

Local 

Sun. 

Naregal 

3-0 


Mg.; 3tl.; M.; 2dh.: ch. 

SI (pr).; pyt.; Cs(c).;tl.; mq.; 

Haveri 

13-0 

Adur 

S.t. 3-0 

Adur 

3-0 

p- 

gym.; ch. ins. 

Sl(pr),;2tl. 

Yelvlgl 

19-0 

Dhundsi 

Thurs. 2-4 

Shiggaon 

4-0 

w. 

tl.; mq. 

Savnur 

0-4 

Hattimatlur 

Wed. 2-0 

Savanur 

5-0 

w. 

SI (pr).; Cs (c).; 3 tl.; mq.; 

Dharwer 

ti-0 

Dhumwad 

Sur. 1-0 

Dhumwad 

1-0 

w. 

db.; gym.: ch. 

SI (pr).; Fr. May,; 3tl.: mq.;- 

Hattimaltur 

16-0 

Bammanhalli 

Sat. 3-0 

Bammanhalli 

3-0 

w. 

gym. 

Sl(pr).: tl. 

(Savanur) 

Haveri 

3-0 

Haveri 

Thurs. 3-0 

Haveri 

3-0 

tr. 

tl. 








Deserted. 

Hariapur 

5-0 

Dambal 

Thurs. 5-0 

Dambal 

5-0 

t. : w. 

S l(pr).; Basaveshwar Fr. Svn,; 

Dharwar 

24-0 

Shirkol 

Thurs. 2-0 

Navalguiid 

9-0 

t. 

5tl.; mq.; 2gym. ; ch. 
Deserted. 

SI (pr).; Cs (mp).; Hanamadev 

Savanur 

15-0 

Shiggaon 

Wed. 4-0 

Shiggaon 

6-0 

w. 

Fr. Ct. sud. 15.; 5tl.: M.: 

mq. 

Sl(pr).; Cs(mp).; Fr. Cl 

Gadag 

25-0 

Shirhatti 

Sun. 2-0 

Shirhatti 

7-0 

w. 

Sud 13; 8tl,; gym.; ch. 
tl.; ch. 








Forest, 

Saunshi 

15-0 

Tadas 

Tues. 1-0 

Local 


W. 

Sl(pr).; 3tl.: gym. 

Mallapur 

12-0 

Ron 

Thur-Si 4-0 

Ron. 

40 

str. 1 

Sl(pr).; 4tl.;mq.; ch. 

Mallapur 

26-0 

Gajcndragad 

Tues. 7-0 

Gajendragad 

7-0 

1 

w. 

tl.; mq. 
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Village name in English ; 

Taluka abbreviation : 

Village name in Kannada. 

Direction ; 
Travelling 
distance. 

Area(Sq. ms.) ; Pop. ; 
Households ; Agricultural 
population. 

Pojt Office ; 
Dijtance. 

Jinnuru ; KA. ; 

SE: 6-0 

2-2 ; 809; 178; 775. 

Kalghatgi 

6-0 

JiragivacJa ; D. ; 

NW; 15-0 

0-9 : 483; 103; 321. 

Tadkod 

2-0 

Jogayallapura ; D.; 






S; 5-2 

0-6; 224 ; 41 ; 212. 

Dharwar 

5-0 

Jogihalli— M. II.; HR, ; 





—rio. io3(^gjta 

^ . . . 

E: 5-0 

0'7: 416: 84; 375. 

Hirekerur 

4-0 

JogihaHi— M. M. ; HR. ; 






SE: 8-0 

2 0; 



Jokanahalli ; HR.; 

E: 10-0 

2-4 ; 109; 25; 94. 

Rattihalli 

2-4 

JoBflalagatti ; SG. ; 

W; 9-3 

1 '9 ; 23 ; 5 ; 22. 

Dhundsi 

7-0 

Joyisarahajli ; RB. ; 2sJ5eo5j;!ifl 





CSV, 

V 

SW; 7-0 

4-0; 1802 ; 287; 1598. 

Halageri. 

6-0 

Jummen^kanakoppa ; KA. j “ 

fS^OdO ^7J3]d. 

NEj 8-6 

1-4. 



Junjunabailu ; KA. ; 

SWi 5-4 

11; 289 ; 64; 260. 

Kalghatgi 

7-0 1 

Jyalavadigi; M. ; 

’ SW : 12-0 

67; 95; 95; 359. 

Baiinikoppa : 4-0 

Jyalikatti; SG.; 

S ; 9-0 

0-8; 209 ; 36; 150. 

fiankapur 

2-0 

JyavaUi; HR,; 

NW; 12-0 

1 '6 ; 285 ; 62 ; 262. 

Chikkerur 

3-0 

Kabanuru; SG.; 

N ; 5-0 

2-0; 1057; 186; 922. 

Shiggaon 

4-0 

Kabbenuru ; D.; 

N; 17-0 

5-3; 1118; 217; 1008. 

U. Betgeri 

4-0 

Kabberahalli; SH.; ... 

SE; 21-0 

0-6. 



Kabburu ; iiv.; 

SW: 6-6 

5-3; 2460 ; 372 ; 2283. 

Local. 


Kabulayatakatti G.; 





^Hs 

S: 11-0 

3 7; 177 ; 37 ; 176. 

Mulgund 

9-0 

Kacavi; HR.; 

NW ; 18-0 

3-5; 1526; 214; 1427. 



Kadabagatti; D.; 

W : 20-0 

2 7; 625; 143; 556. 

Alnavar 

1 

1 

20 1 

Kadadhalli; NV.; 

NE ; 9-0 

2-3; 294 ; 55; 236. 


6 0 

Kadadi; G.; 

N 16-0 

67 ; 1175 ; 251 ; 1035. 

Local. 


Kadakola ; SH. : 

SE i 9-0 

14-9; 1248 ; 272 ; 1171. 

Shirhatti 

90 

Kadakola ; HV. ; 

N ; 18-4 

5-6; 2082 ; 394 ; 2004. 

Local. 


Kadalji ; SG. ; 

N ; 7-0 

1-2 ; ■ 263 ; 45 ; 260. 

Shiggaon 

7-0 

Kadamanahalli ;B.; 

"1 

N; 7-1 

1'6 ; 203 ; 34 ; 202. 

I 

Agadi 

3-0 
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Railway St. ; 1 

Weekly Bazar ; 


Motor Stand ; 

Drinking) Institutions and other 

Distance. 1 

Bazar Day ; 


Distance. 


! v/ater 

1 information. 



Distance. 




^facilities. 

i 

Hubll 

22-0 


Tues. 

6-0 

Kalghatgi 

6-0 

t w. 

SI (pr).; Cs (c).; Channa- 



j Kalghatgi 





1 

basava Fr. Feb.; tl. 

Dharwar 

14-0 

Tadkod 

Sun. 

2-0 

Gadag 

3-0 

' str. 

SI (pr).; tl. 

Dharwar 

5-0 

Dharwar 

Tues. 

5-0 

Dharwar 

5-0 

w. 


Ranebennur 

24-0 

Hirekerut 

Mon. 

4-0 

Hirekerur 

4-0 

w. 

Sl(pr).; C8{c) ; 4il. 









Dtscited. 

Ranebennur 

20-0 

Rattiballi 

Fri. 

2-4 

Rattihalli 

2-4 

p- 

tl.; mq. 

Savanur 

26-0 

Dhundsi 

Thurs. 

7-0 

Dhundsi 

7-0 

w. 

2!!. 

Ranebennur 

7-0 

Ranebennur 

Sun. 

7-0 

Ranebennur 

7-0 

w. 

SI (pr).; Cs (c).; 4tl.; 2gym.; 









ch. 






Shelamatti 

1-4 

p- 

Deserted. 

Hubli 

25 0 

Kalghatgi 

Tues. 

7-0 

Kalghatgi 

7-0 

w. 

.Sl(pr).; 2ti, 

Gudgeri 

24-0 

Bannikoppa 

Sat. 

4-0 

Bannikop 

4-0 

str. ; w. 

Sl(pr).; 2tl.; ch, 

Savarnur 

13-0 

Bankapur 

Tues. 

2-0 

Bankapur 

2-0 

w. 


Byadgi 

21-0 

Chikkerur 

Wed. 

3-0 

Chikkerur 

3-0 

p. 

Sl(pr).; 3tl. 

Guclseri 

9-0 

Shiggaon 

Wed. 

4-0 

Shiggaon 

4-0 

w. 

1 SI (pi).; Cs (mp).; Basavarasa 

1 Fr. Every 4lh y.ar.; 3tl.; 
j 2mq.; 2gym.; ch. 

Dharwar 

16-0 

U. Belgeri 

Sat. 

4-0 

Inam Hongal 


str. 

Sl(pr).; Cs(c).; 6tl.; mq. 
2gym.; ch. 








str. 

Deserted. 

Haveri 

7-0 

1 

Local 

Fri. 


Haveri 

7-0 

W. ; p. 

SI(pr).;C.(mp).;2Fr.Ct. 
Svn.; 3tl.; mq.; gym.; lib. 

Gadag 

9-0 

Gadag 

Sat. 

9-0 j 

Shirahatti 

6-0 

w. 1 

3tl. 





1 

i 

i 

Tilwalli 

4-0 

p. ; w. j 

Sl(pr).; C8(c).; 3tl.; mq.; 
ch.; Rameshwar and 

Ganappa tis. ; Heroatone 
and ins 

Alnavar : 

2-0 

Alnavar 

Tuea 

2-0 

Alnavar 

2-0 

w. 

Sl(pr.); Ci(c). 

Annigeri 

19-0 

Nargund 

Wed. 

6-0 

Navalgund 

6-0 

t. 

SI (pr).; 3tl.; mq. 

Balaganur 

2-4 

Gadag 

Sat. 

12-0 

Gadag 

12-0 

1 atr. 

Sl(pr). ; Neelamma Fr. Bdp.; 
6tl.; 2mq.; gym.; ch.; lib. 

Gagad 

30-0 

Shirhatti 

Sun 

9-0 

Shirhatti 

9-0 

w. 

SI (pr.).; Cs (c).; Kappateswar; 









Fr. Svn.; tl.; M.; ch. 

Savanur 

5-0 

Hattimattur 

Wed. 

4-0 

Savanur 

5-0 

sir. 

Sl(pr). ; G(c).; Basava Fr; 
4tl.; 2mq.; gym.; ch. 

Gudgeri 

11-0 

Shiggaon 

Wed. 

7-0 

Tadas 

5-0 

w. 1 

Sl(pr).; 3tl. 

Haveri 

5-0 

Haveri 

Thura 

5-0 

Haveri 

i 

5-0 

w,p. 

2tl. 
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BOMBAY state GAZETTEliTl 


Village name in English ; 

Taluka abbreviation ; 

Village name in Kannada. 

Direction ; 
Travelling 
distance. 

Area (Sq. ms.) ; Pop. ; 
Households ; Agricultural 
population. 

Post Office ; 
Distance. 

Kadampura ; M.; 

NWi 

16-0 

3-0 

: 581 I 

128 ; 

536. 

Lakhundi 

2-0 

Kadanakoi^i^a ; SH.; 

SW: 

11-0 

0-8 






Kadanalcoppa ; KA.; 

NE; 

8-2 

2-4 

: 350; 

69; 

324. 

Mishilkoti 

1-4 

Kadapatti (Hamlet of Pur) 








KU.; 

NW; 

5-0 


717; 

141 ; 

691. 

Kundgol 

5-0 

Kadaramandalagi B. ; iJ'dtjrfooc 









SE; 

3-2 

7-7 

: 

; 2900; 

501 ; 

2246. 

Local. 


Kacjasettihalji j HG. ; 

NE; 

2-4 

1-8 

; 610; 

102; 

599. 

Belgalpeth 

>■4 

Kacjekoppa ; KA. ; 

W: 

6-2 

1'2 






Kacjlikoppa ; HR.; 

NV: 

19-0 

0-9 






Kaduni; HR.; 

SE; 

10-4 

7-0 

: 2355; 

410: 

2032. 

Local. 


Kaginelli ; B. ; 

W: 

12-0 

32 

: 1947; 

350; 

1667. 

Haver! 

9-0 

Kajjari; RB. ; 

NW; 

6-0 

6*8 

; 1866; 

336; 

1563. 

Ranebennitr 

1-4 

Kakola; RB. ; 

NW; 

70 

4-2 

: 2854 : 

468 ; 

2655. 

Local. 


Kakkum ; M. ; 

S; 

4-4 

2-6 

; 540; 

97: 

536. 

Mundargi 

5-0 

Kalaghatagi ; KA. ; 



3-9 

! 5210; 

990; 

2561. 

Local* 


Kalagonda ; B.; 

W; 

10-0 

2-3 

586 ; 

118; 

516. 

Haveri 

8-0 

Kaiagonda M. Koda ; HR. ; 









rfj^lOC^ SiO, 

NE: 

2-5 

2-0 

601 : 

118; 

563. 

Kod 

2-0 

Kalaguddi ; HG. ; s'wrtoa 

S; 

14-0 

0 4 

322; 

62; 

300. 

Tilwalli 

5-0 

Kalakapura ; RN. ; 

E 

9-0 

1-5 

557 ; 

89; 

553. 

Nidagundi 

2-0 

Kaiakatti ; SG.; 

SW; 

15-0 

1-0 

95 ; 

21 ; 

95. 

Bankapur 

5-0 

Kaiakeri ; D.; 

SW; 

12-0 

5-5 

497; 

134; 

486. 


3-0 

Kalakeri; HG. ; 

SE; 

13-3 

2 0 

515; 

97; 

507. 


4-0 

Kaiakeri; M. ; 

SW; 

4-4 

6-4 

2001 ; 

404; 

1697. 

Mundargi 

4-0 

Kalakeri; NR.; 

SW; 

3-4 

4-4 

412; 

70; 

394. 


3-0 

Kalakoti ; HV. ; 

N: 

9-7 

2 2. 

500; 

100; 

436. 

Karjagi 

1-0 

Kalakundi ; KA. ; 

W; 

3-2 

1-7 

246; 

48 ; 

246. 

Kalehatm 

4-0 

Kalalakoiicla ; HV. ; 

N; 

15-0 

3-7 

715; 

138; 

678. 


3-0 

Kaiasa ; KU. ; 

SE; 

16-4 

9-2 

3312; 

620; 

2861. 

Local. 

1 






DHABWAB DISTRICT 


921 


Railway St. ; 

Weekly Bazar ; 


Motor Stand ; 

Drinking 

Institution and other 

Distance. 

Bazar Day ; 


Distance. 

water 

information. 



Distance 




facilities. 


Gadag 

8-0 

Lakkundi 

Thurs, 

2-0 

Local 


w. 

SI (pr).; 2 Cs (c, mis).; Basa- 
veshwar; Fr. Ps ; 3tl, 
Deserted. 

Hubli 

IHO 

Misbrikoli 

Fri. 

1-4 

Mishrikotl 

1-4 

w. 

SI (pr).; Cs (c).; tl.; gym. 

Kundgol 

5-0 

Kundgol 

Wed. 

5-0 



1. ; w. 

SI (pr).; tl.; mq.; gym.; ch. 

Byadgi 

2-4 

Byadgi 

Sat. 

2-4 

Byadgi 

2-4 

p.; w. 

Sl(pr).; pyt.; Cs (c).; 

Hanama Fr. Feb.; tl.; 

gym.; ch.; Marut) Kantesh 
tl.; 2 ins. 

Haver i 

18-0 

Belgalpeth 

Mon. 

1-4 

Belgalpeth 

1-4 

rv. 

Sl(pr),; Cs(c).; Hokkae 
Basaveshwar Fr. Ct.; 2tl. mq. 






Kalghatgi 

6-0 

w. 

Deserted. 

Deserted. 

Ranebennur 

16-0 

Rattihalli 

Fri. 

3-0 

RatthiKalli 

3-0 

p- 

SI (pr).; Cs (c).; tl.; ins. 

Haveri 

9-0 

Local 

Mon. 


Haveri 

9.0 

w. 

SI (pr).; Cs (mp).; tl. ins. 

Ranebennur 

1-4 

Ranebennur 

Sun. 

1-4 

Ranebennur 

1-4 

w. 

SI(pr).; € 5 ( 5 ).: 3tl.: dh.; 









ch. 

Devargudda 

2-0 

Byadgi 

Sat. 

3-0 

Byadgi 

3-0 

w. 

Sl(pr).; pyt.; C8(e).: 2tl. 









ch. ins, 

Gadag 

30-0 

Mundargi 

Mon. 

5-0 

Hesrur 

1-0 

rv. 

SI (pr).; tl.; ins. 

Hubli 

17-0 

Local 

Turs. 


Local 


t. ; w. 

3 SI (3pr).; 6Cs(mp, c, 
mis, con, 2i).; 27tl.; 

3M.; 2mq.; dg.; dh.; 3gyni.; 
ch.; lib.; dp. ; 

Byadgi 

6-0 

Byadgi 

Sat. 

6-0 

Byadgi 

6-0 

w. 

SI (pr).; ch. 

Ranebennur 

18-0 

Kod 

Tues. 

2-0 

Kod 

2-0 

w. 

Sl(pr).; C6(c).; tl. 

Byadgi 

30-0 

Tilwalli 

TTiurs. 

5-0 i 

Tilwalli 

5-0 

p- 

SI (pr).; 2tl. 

Mallapur 

17-0 

Nidagundi 

Wed. 

2-0 

Nidagundi 

2-0 

t. ; w. 

SI (pr).; 3tl.; mq.; ch. 

Savanur 

16-0 

Bankapur 

Tues. 

5-0 ! 

Bankapur 

5-0 

w. 


Mugad 

3-0 

Mugad 

Sat. 

3-0 

Dharwar 

10-0 

Vk. 

Sl(pr).; tl.; gym.; ch. 

Haver! 

12-0 

Adur 

S«t. 

4-0 ' 

Adur 

4-0 

p. ; w. 

Sl(pr) : Basavashwar Fr.: Ct4tl. 

Halligudi 

19-0 

Mundargi 

Mon. 

4-0 

Mundargi 

4-0 

w. 

SI (pr).; Cs(c).; 9tl.; 2mq. 
ch. ins 

Mallapur 

21-0 

Nargund 

Wed. 

3-0 

Nargund 

3-0 

t. 

Cs(c).: 3tl.; M.; mq. 

Karjagi 

4-0 

Karjagi 

Tues. 

1-0 



rv. 

Sl(pr).; 3tl.: mq.; gym.; ch.; 









lib. 

Hubli 

26-0 

Kalghatgi 

lues. 

4-0 

Kalghatgi 

4-0 

V. ; t. 

SI (pr).; 3tl.: gym. 

Savanur 

2-0 

Savanur 

Fri. 

3-0 

Savanur 

2-0 

w. 

SI (pr).; Cs(c). 

Gudgeri 

3-0 

Gudgeri 

Thurs. 

3-0 

Gudgeri 

3-0 

w. ; t. ; 

Sl(pr).; pyt.; Cs(mp).; Ak- 


_ 



1 

1 

1 

1 



P. 

handeshwar Fr. Ct.; 7tl,; 
mq.; dh.; 4gym.; ins. 
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BOMBAY STATE GA25ETTEEa 


Village name In English : 

I Direction ; | 

1 

Area (Sq. ms.); Pop. ; 

1 Post Office ; ! 

Taluka abbreviation ; 

Travelling ' 

Households ; Agricultural 

Distance. 

I 

I 

Village name in Kannada. 

distance. | 

i 

population. 



1 

1 

i 

Kalasageri; SG.; 

SW; 4-3 

10. 



i 

Kalasanakoppa ; K.A.; 

N ; 15-6 

0‘6; 




Kalasapura ; G.; 

S: 4-0 

81; 1190; 243; 

1175. 

Gadag 

2-0 

Kajasuru; HV. ; 

Ni 7-0 

2-8; 1106; 219; 

915. 

Devagiri 

3-0 

Kalavada ; NV. ; 

SW; 6-0 

77; 1245 ; 250; 

1102. 

Hebasur 

1 

3-0 1 

Kalhagadira ( Kalhaganuru ) 


1 



I 

I 

SH. ; 

SE; 26-0 

1-5; 116; 30; 

109. 

Hebbal 

4-0 { 

Kaliwala ;HV. ; 

NE i 20-4 

4-0; 915; 190; 

882. 

Hosarilti 

5-0 

Kalledevara ; B. ; 

NE: 10-3 

8-0; 1549 : 289 ; 

1442. 

Agadi 

7-0 

Kallamadavu ; SG. ; •• 

SE: 12-4 

1 -4 ; 94 ; 17 : 

93. 

Hurllkuppi 

3-0 

Kallapura ; HV.; 

S : 5-3 

11; 389 ; 48; 

389. 

Haver! 

6-0 

Kallapura ; D.; 

W ! 12-0 

1-1; 205 ; 49; 

187. 

Mugad 

5-0 

Kallapura; HG. 

SE ; 6-2 

1'5; 630; 126; 

500. 

Alur 

2-0 j 

Kallapura ; KA.; 

SW : 1-2 

M. 



! 

Kallapura; NR.; 

NE : 14-2 

3'9; 568; 135; 

409, 

Shirol 

1-4 

Kalle;D. 

N : 17-0 

2'2; 409 ; 86; 

356. 

U. Betgeri 

2-0 

Kalledevarakoppa ; KA.; 






desitJ^js^ 

NW ; 13-4 

0 9. 




Kalliganuru ; RN.; ^^rtsS^So ... 

NE ; 16-0 

31 ; 1015; 189; 

962. 

Local. 


Kallihala; HV.; 

E : 3-2 

3-9: 1230: 215; 

939. 

Haver! 

3-0 1 

1 

Kalluru ; G.; 

SW ; 17-0 

2 1: 800; 152; 

786. 

Mulgund 

4-0 ! 

1 

Kalluru; D.; 

N ; 18-0 

4-2: 1243 ; 234; 

1139. 

1 U. Betgeri 

1 

2-0 

Kalve-Kallapura ; HG.; 



1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 


E; 9-6 

1 0 : 527 : 105 ; 

468. 

Alur 

3-0 

Kalve-Yallapura ; HG. ; 

1 


1 

1 

1 

1 


E; 5-6 

M; 290 ; 47: 

289. 

Alur 

4-0 

Kalvihalli ; HR.; 

SW ; 2-0 

1-6 ; 181; 38; 

176. 

Hirekeiur 

1-0 

Kajvikuppi ; HR.; 

SE ; 8-0 

0-9. 




Kalyana; SG. ; 

S : 5-0 

1-3; 141; 36: 

139. 

Bankapur 

3-0 

Kamadhenu ; KA. ; 'tsijzjtfij 

NE ; 7-4 

3 1 ; 694 ; |33 ; 

657, 

Mishrlkoti 

2-0 

Kamadoda ; RB. ; 

SE ; 4-4 

3-8 ; 1098; 197; 

954. 

Ranebennur 

4 - 4 ; 

Kamadol|i ; KU. ; ...j 

Si 4-2 

9-2; 3472; 688; 

2901. 

Local. 

1 

i 

j 









OtlARWAR DlStiUCt 


923 


Railway St. ; 

Weekly Bazar; 


Motor Stand ; 1 

Drinking 

Institutions and o her 

Distance. 


Bazar Day ; 


Distance. 


W-ster 

information. 



Distance. 




facilities. 








i 


Deserted. 






Nigad! 

6-0 

t. ; str. 

Deserted. 

Gadag 

2-0 

Gadag 

Sat. 

2-0 

Gadag 

2-0 

w. 

Sl(pr).; QCc).; 4ll ; Mi 









mq.; dg. 

Karjagi 

2-0 

Devaglr! 

Mon. 

3-0 

Haver! 

7-0 

rv. 

St(pr).; Dyamavva Fr. 









sud. 

Hebasur 

6-0 

Hebasur 

Thurs. 

3-0 

Navalgund 

6-0 

t. 

Sl(pr).; Cs(e).; 2tl.; gym. 

Gadag 

45-0 

Hebbal 

Tues. 

4-0 

1 Bellatti 

12-0 

rv. 

tl. 

Savanur 

6-0 

Hosarltt! 

Sat. 

5-0 

Savanur 

14-0 

w. 

Sl(pr).; 5tl.i mq.; 2gym.; ch. 

Byadgi 

6-0 

Byadg! 

Sat. 

7-0 

Motebennur 

5-0 

p- 

Sl(pr),; Cs (c).; th; gym.;ch. 

Savanur 

6-0 

Bankapur 

Tues. 

5-0 

Kunimellatti 

2-0 

str. 

Meta Batava Fr. Vsk.: 3tl. 

Haver! 

6-0 

Haver! 

Thurs. 6-0 

Haver! 

6-0 

w. 

Sl(pr).: 3tl.: gym. 

Nag lav! 

2-4 

Tegur 

Fr!. 

3-0 

Tegur 

3-0 

t. 


Haver! 

20-0 

Alur 

Tues. 

2-0 

Local 


w. 

Sl(pr).j Cs(c).;tl. 




... 


Kalgbatg! 

1-4 


Deserted. 

Hole Alar 

10-0 

Shirol 

Sun. 

1-4 

Konnur 

7-0 

rv. 

Sl(pr).; Ca(c).; Fr. Basa 
Svn.; 3ll.j mq.; gym.i ch. 

Dharwar 

15-0 

U. Betgerl 

Sat. 

2-0 

U. Betger! 

2-0 

str. 

Sl(pr),; 5tl,! 2gym. 






Dhumwad 

3-0 


Deserted. 

Mallapur 

3-0 

Belvanikl 

Wed. 

1-4 

Sud! 

6-0 

w. 

SI (pr).,‘ Cs (c).; tl.; mq.; ch. 

Haver! 

3-0 

Haver! 

Thurs. 

3-0 

Haver! 

3-0 

w.; p. 

Si (pr).; Cs (c).; Fr. Svn. 









4tl.; gym. 

Ann!geri 

12-0 

Mulgund 

Wed, 

4-0 

Mulgund 

4-0 

t. ; w. 

Sl(pr).; Cs(c).; 7tl.; m< 1 .: 
gym.; ch. 

Dharwar 

21-0 

U. Betgeri 

Sat. 

2-0 

Garag 

0-6 

w. 

Sl{pr).; Fr. Ct, sud.l. 
5tl.; mq.; 2gym.; lib. 

Haver! 

15-0 

Adur 

Tues. 

3-0 

Adur 

3-0 

p. 

Sl(pr).; 2tl. 

Haver! 

15-0 

Naregal 

Fri. 

2-0 

Alur 

4-0 

p- 


Byadg! 

22-0 

Hirekerur 

Mon. 

1-0 

Hirekerur 

1-0 

w. 

S!(pr).: tl,; M.; 









Deserted. 

Savanur 

ll-O 

Shiggaon 

Wed. 

4-0 

Bankapur 

3-0 

w. 

SKpr).; 2tl.; P!r Padshah 









Tom. ; 6 ins. 

Hubli 

11-0 

Mlsbrikot! 

Fri. 

2-0 

Kalghatgi 

6-0 

w. 

Sl(pr),; Cs(c).: tl. 

Ranebennur 

4-4 

Ranebennur 

Sun. 

4-4 

Ranebennur 

4-4 

w. 

Sl(pr).; Cs(c).: 2ll. 

Saunci 

3-0 

Local 

Mon. 




w. ; t. 

1 

SI (pr).; Cs(mp).; Lachanna 
Swami.Fr. Ct.; Kalameshwara 
Fr. Svn. Basaveshwara 

Fr. Vsk.; Siddharudha- 
swam! Fr. Mg.; tl.; 2M.; 
mg,; dg.; dh,; ch. 
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SOMfiAY STATE GAZETTEER 


Village name in English ; 
Taluka abbreviation ; 
Village name in Kannada. 


Direction ! 

Area (Sq. ms.) ; Pop, ; 

Travelling 

Households ; Agricultural 

distance. 

population. 


Post Office: 
Distance. 1 


Kamalapura ; HR.; ... 

Kamalapura ; D.; 

Kamalapur T. Bila; D.; ttssSoou 

S^d 3 £3eV 

Kamalabangadi-Tim m a p u r a ; 
HV.; ?rKjae;wor(a 

Kamanahalli; HG.; 

Kamanahaiii; SG.; ... 

Kamaragoppa ; NV.; 
Kambaraganvi; D.; troK-sdntS^. 
Kampallkoppa ; HB.; 

Kapaginahala; G.; pas's 
Kanagopdanahalli; RB,; 

Kanakapura; HV.; 

Kanakapura ; SH.; 

Kanakapura; RB.; 

Kanakavada; SH.; 
Kanakuru;D.; ^Pt^jsdo 
Kanavalli; HV.; 


Kancaragatti; HV.; 
Kancinegaluru ; HG.; t#02.3t!rt 

Kandali; KA.; 

Kanivi; 

Kahkanavada ; SG.; 
Kankikoppa; NR.; 
Kannenaykanakoppa; KA.; 

Kanneswara ; HG.; 
Kanvihonnapura; D.; 
iS)d 


Kanvi-HuHikatti; KA.; 
erfl3, 

ro w 

Kaiivi'Mallapura ; B.; 

^ci 

Kanvisiddageri; HR.; 
rtfO 


SE; 

17-0 

3-5; 

513 ; 

96; 

472. 

Nagawand 

6-0 

N: 

... 


... 





N: 

6-0 

1 -2. 






N; 

16-5 

1 -2; 

358: 

68 ; 

328. 

Hattlmattur 

3-0 

SW; 

3-3 

2 -0; 

138; 

31 ; 

132. 

Hangal 

3-0 

NW 

3-0 

1 -8: 

272 : 

61 ; 

266, 

Dhundsi 

3-0 

SW; 

2-0 

3-5; 

300; 

60; 

230. 

Navalgund 

1-4 

W; 

13-0 

5-7; 

333 ; 

89; 

202 . 

Alnavar 

7-0 

S: 

9-0 

2-4: 

391 : 

84; 

387. 

Arlikattia 

0-4 

NEi 

7-0 

14-2; 

2057: 

438; 

1733. 

Local, 

... 

NE; 

1-4 

1 '8. 




. 


S; 

2-6 

I’l ; 

750; 

132; 

694. 

Havsrl 

2-0 

SW; 

15-0 

2 '0. 






N: 

4-4 

0 '6. 






SE; 

23-4 

1-7; 

442: 

78: 

434. 

Neglur 

0-4 

NE; 

11-0 

2-5; 

200 : 

43; 

177. 

Hebli 

3-0 

E: 

10-0 

7-6: 

2764: 

484: 

2299. 

Local, 


E; 

18-6 

1-4; 

469; 

79; 

464, 

Guttal 

3-0 

E; 

7-3 

3-2; 

1511 ; 

258; 

1431. 

Adur 

3-0 

W; 

12-0 

2-9; 

99; 

18: 

97. 

Kalghatgi 

II-O 

SW: 

8-4 

2 -1; 

1134 

258: 

1046. 

Harti 

1-0 

E; 

4-0 

l-O; 

83: 

15; 

83. 

Shiggaon 

2-0 

W; 

7-0 

4-2 ; 

588; 

129; 

551. 

Nargund 

7-0 

N; 

15-2 

l-O. 






SE; 

12-4 

1 -2; 

323 ; 

43 : 

310, 

Kusanur 

2-0 

SW; 

7-0 

1-3 : 

455; 

104: 

373. 

Dharwar 

7-0 

N, 

13-4 

2-0 






S; 

8-0 

0 -8. 






SE; 

11-0 

1-5; 

605; 

86 : 

574. 

Rattihalli 

2-4 














DHAKWAB DISTBICT 


925 


Railway St. ; 

Weekly Bazar ; 


Motor Stand ; 

Drinking 

[ Institutions and other 

Distance. 

Bazar Day; 


Distance. 

water 

information. 



Distance. 




facilities. 


Ranebenniir 

26-0 

Na^awand 

Sat. 

6-0 

Rattiballi 

9-0 

w. 

Sl(pr).. tl. 



.... 



1 

1 


w. 

SI (pr).; 4tl.; Part of Dharwar. 
Municipal area. 









Deserted. 

Savanur 

5-0 

Hattimattur 

Wed. 

3-0 

Savanur 

10-0 

p- 

Sl(pr). 

Haveri 

25-0 

Hangal 

Fri. 

3-0 

1 Hangal 

3-0 

rv.; t. 

tl.; mq. 

Yelvigi 

13-0 

Sbiggaon 

Wed. 

3-0 

Sbiggaon 

3-0, 

, t. 

Sl(pr). 

Hebaalir 

10-0 

Navalgund 

Tues. 

1-4 

Navalgund 

1-4 

t. 

Cs (c).; 3tl.; mq. 

Local 


Aalnavar 

Tues, 

7-0 

Alnavar 

7 0 

w. 

Sl(pr). 

Hubli 

9-0 

Arlikatti 

Thurs. 

4-4 

Varur 

2-4 

w. t. 

Sl(pr).; Basava Fr. Vsk.; 
6 tl.; mq.; gym. 

(CanaginhnI 

1-0 

Gadag 

Sai. 

6-0 

Gadag 

8-0 

t. 

Sl(pr)., C8(c).;3tl.;gym.:ch. 



...a 





... 

Deserted, tl. 

Haveri 

2-0 

Hrveri 

Thurs. 

2-0 

Haveri 

2-0 

w. ; p. 

SI (pr).; Cs (c).; 2tl.: gym. 



.... 



Laxmeshwar 

2-0 

... 

tl.; Deserted. 

Deserted. 

Cudgeri 

26-0 

Hebbal 

Tues. 

0-4 

Bellatti 

9-0 

str. 

SI (pr).; Cs.; 3tl.; mq. 

Amargol 

7-0 

Hebli 

Wed. 

3-0 

Hebballi 

3-0 

str. ; w. 

SI (pr).; 3tl.; ch. ins. 

Haveri 

9-0 

Local 

Sat. 

... 

Somanakatti 

1-0 

... 

SI (pr).; pyt.; Cs (c).; Fr. Ct, 
sud. 15.; 12tl.; 3mq.; 2gym.; 
ch.;3ins. Parameshwar and 







1 

1 


Bhogesh tis. 

Haveri 

21-0 

Guttal 

Mon. 

3-0 

Guttal 

3-0 

w.; rv. 

Sl(pr).;2tl. 

Haveri 

18-0 

Adur 

Sat. 

3-0 

Adur 

3-0 

t.: w. 

SI (pr).; Cs (c).; 4 tl.; 2 mq. 









ins. 

Hubli 

33-0 

Kudlgi 

Sun. 

7-0 

Kalghatgi 

11-0 

t 

tl.; mq. 

Gadag 

9-0 

Mulgund 

Wed. 

3-0 

Gadag 

9-0 

vW. i 

Si (pr).; Cs (c).; tl.; mq.; gym. 

Hattimattur 

II-O 

Sbiggaon 

Wed. 

2-0 

Sbiggaon. 

2-0 

w. j 


Mallapur 

21-0 

1 Nargund 

i 

Wed. 

7-0 

Nargund 

7-0 

t. I 

1 

Sl(pr.).;C8.(c).;3tI. 






Dhumwad 

4-0 

... 

Deserted. 

Haveri 

21-0 

Kusanur 

Sun. 

2-0 

Alur 

3-0 

rv. 

SI (pr).; 2ll.: ins. 

Dharwar 

6-0 

Dharwar 

Tues. 

6-0 

Dharwar 

7-0 

w. 

SI (pr).; tl. 



... 





... 

Deseitcd. 


1 


... 




- 

Deserted. 

Ranebennur 

20-0 

Rattiballi 

Fri. 

2-4 

Rattiballi 

2-4 

p. ; w. 

Sl(pr).; 2tl. ins. 
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VJia^e r.dii.c in English ; 

1 aluka ahbreviaUcn ; 

Vilbgc n^rr,e in Kannsoa. 

Direction ; 
TrAvelling 
diitance. 

Area (Sq. m«.) ; Pop ; 
Householdi ; Agricultural 
population. 

Post Office ; 
Distance. 

Kappali; NR.; 

NE ; 

15-0 

2-3 ; 

388 ; 

101 : 

224. 

Shirol 

0-4 

Kapparasikoppa ; HG.; 










NW; 

5-2 

1-3; 

900; 

183; 

809. 

Hangal 

7-0 

Karadigudda ; D. 

N ; 

8-7 

4-7 : 

1781 ; 

341 : 

1684. 

Amminbhavia 1-4 

Karadikoppa; HB. ; ... 

S ; 

8-2 

|•5 ; 

848; 

190; 

648. 

MishrikoU 

1 

2-0 

Karagoda ; KA. ; 

SW; 

8-0 

1-2. 






Karagudari ; HG. ; 

N ; 

4-0 

2-4; 

682 : 

142 ; 

657. 

Hangal 

3-0 

Karamadi ; RN. ; 

W: 

12-0 

5-3: 

924; 

218 : 

838. 

Hole A)ur 

4-0 

Karavinakoppa ; NR. ; 










NW ; 

-47 

2-1. 





1 

Karekyatana}li ; HG. ; 










SE; 

13-0 

2-4: 

352 ; 

62 ; 

278. 

Ku»anur 

2-0 

Karigi ; HR. ; 

NW: 

12-0 

1-4; 

368 : 

71 : 

341. 

Havaiabhavi 

1-0 

Karjagi; HV.; 

NE ; 

7-0 

IlM ;■ 

4731 ; 

799; 

2616. 

Local. 


Karkikatti; RN. ; 

NW; 

18-2 

1*6; 

233 : 

50; 

226. 

Shirol 

10 

Karkikoppa ; SG. ; 

Karkikoppa; HV. ; ... 

W; 

13-0 

1'3. 






NE ; 

27-4 

3-9. 






Karlakoppa ; KA. ; 

Karlava<;ia ; NV. ; 

NW; 

12-0 

3-5. 






SW ; 

5-0 

4-0 ; 

620 ; 

113 ; 

603. 

Naval gund 

5-0 

Karuru ; RB. ; 

SE; 

8-0 

6-7; 

2561 ; 

463 ; 

1635. 

Local. 


Kasaba Karadigi ; SG. ; 









tfdan 

E; 

8-0 

5-0 : 

1661 : 

371 : 

1475. 

Savanur 

4-0 

Kasambi ; B. ; 

W: 

14-0 

1-8; 

694; 

125; 

629. 

Haveri 

9-0 

Katanuru ; HR.; 

S ; 

5-0 

2-3 ; 

514 ; 

116; 

454. 

Hubli 

5-0 

Katapura ; KU.; 

SW ; 

14-0 

0-9. 






Katenahalli; HV.; 

E ; 

7-0 

4-0: 

1331 ; 

223 ; 

1236. 

Agadi 

3-4 

Katenalli; B.; 

SW; 

9-1 

1-5 ; 

398 : 

64: 

396. 

Hansabhavi 

5-0 , 

Kavajageri ; RN. ; oiiwrtfO 

W 

13-0 

150 ; 

1800; 

378 ; 

1704. 

Belvaniki 

1-0 

Kavalageri ; D.; ■'ssjrtfo 

NE; 

6-0 

2-2 ; 

520; 

112 : 

499. 

Amminbhavi 

3-0 j 

Kavalakoppa ; HG. ; 

N ; 

11-0 

0 6. 






Kavaletta ; RB. ; 

SE; 

14-0 

1-3 : 

374 ; 

65; 

327. 

Hanhar 

2-0 

Keqlanahatti ; D.; ^f=<f5sl^ 

NW; 

6-0 

1-6. 
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Railway St, ; 

Weekly Baaar ; 


1 

1 Motor Stand ; 

1 

j Drinking 

1 

Institution and other 

Distance. ! 

Bazai Day ; 


1 DiiUncc, 


water 

information. 


1 

1 

Distance. 

1 


i 

1 

1 

facilities. 

1 

Hole Alur 

i 

8-0; 

, SKiroI 

Sun. 

0-4 

Konnur 

4-0 

rv. 1 

Fr. Bisaveshwar Svn. 4ll. 



1 






mq.; gym.; ch. 

Haveri 

29-0 

1 

1 Loc-.l 

Wed. 


Hangal 

7-0 

w. 1 

Sl(pr).; Cs.; ll.; mq. 

Dharwar 

9-0 

j Amminbhavi 

Fri, 

1-4 

Garag 

3-0 

w. 

SI (pr).; 2 Cs (c, rr,p).; 3l!. 



1 





1 

mq.; 2gym.; ch. 

Hubli 

9-0 

1 Mishrikoti 

Fri. 

2-0 

Pale 

2-4 

t. 

SI (pr).; 4tl.; gym. 






Kalgbatgi 

7-0 


Deserted. 

Haveri 

24-0 

Hangal 

Fri. 

3-0 

Hangal 

3-0 

p. ; t. 

Sl(pr).; 3tl.; 2mq.; gym. ' 









ins. 

Hole Alur 

3-0 

1 Hol'? Alur 

1 

1 

Fri, 

4-0 

Mallapur 

9-0 

t. ; w. 

Sl(pr) ; Cs(c).; Fr. Maruti 
Ct. aud. 15.; 4tl.; 2 M. ins. 


1 


... 


Nargund 

4-0 

1 

Deserted. 

Haveri 

21-0 

Kusanur 

Sun. 

2-0 

Tilwalli 

3-0 

t, 

Sl(pr). 

Byadgi 

16-0 

Havasabhavi 

Fri. 

i-O 

Hsvasbhai 

1-0 


Sl(pr).; 3tl. 

Local 


Local 

Tues. 


Haveri 

7-0 

1 w. : rv 

3Sl(3pr),; pyt., 2Cs(c, wvg).; 
12tl ; 5M.; mq.; dg.; 2dh 
5gym.; lib.; 2dp. 

Hole Alur 

6-0 

1 

Shirol 

1 

Sun. 

1-0 

Kotinur 

6-0 

t. 

Sl(pr).; Cs(c).; 3tl,; mq.; 
ch. 

Deserted. 

Deserted. 


1 














ti. 

Deserttd. 

Hebaaur 

8-0 

{ Arekurahatti 

1 

Sun. 

0-4 

Hebaaur 

4-0 

t. 

SI (pr).; Cs (c).; Basava Ft. 
Svn.; 6tl.: mq.; lib. 

Chalageri 

0-2 

! Local 

1 

Wed. 




w. 

i SI (pr).; pyt.; 2 Cs(c, mis).; 
3t!.; mq.; 2gym.; ch.; lib. 

Savanur 

4-0 

Savanur 

Fri. 

4-0 

Savanur 

4-4 

t. : w. 

SI (pr).; Cs (c).; Fr. Ct. sud. 









15.; 3tl.; mq.; ch. 

Haveri 

9-0 

^ Kaginelli 

Mon. 

1-4 

Haver! 

9-0 

P* 

Sl(pr).; Cs(c).; 2tl. 

Hubli 

5-0 

Hubli 

Sat. 

5-0 



w. 

i 

Sl(pr).: 3tl.; gym. 

Deserted. 

Haveri 

8-4 

Agadi 

Wtd. 

3-4 

Haveri 

6-0 

p. ; str. 

SI (pr).; Cs(mp).; 7tl.; dh.; 









gym.; lib. 

Byadgi 

9-0 

HansabK&vi 

Fri, 

5-0 

Hansabhavi 

5-0 

w. 

Sl(pr).; 3tl. 

Mallapur 

3-0 

' Bclvaniki 

Wed. 

1-0 

Mallapur 

3-0 

t. 

1 

1 

SI (pr).; 2 Cs (2c).; 4ll.; mq. 
gym.; ch. ins. 

Dharwar 

5-0 

Amminabhavi 

Fri. 

3-0 

Amminabhavi 3-0 

w. ! 

Sl(pr).; 2tl.; mq.; gym. 






liammanahallla ]A 

t. 

Deserted. 

Harihar 

2-0 i 

! 

1 

1 

Harihar 

Tues. 

2-0 

Harihar 

2-0 

rv. 1 

! 

SI (pr).; 2tl.: mq. 

Deserted. 
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Village name in English ; 

Taluka abbreviation ; 

Village name in Kannada. 

Direction ; 
T ravelling 
distance. 

Area (Sq. ms.) ; Pop ; 
Households ; Agricultural 
population. 

Post Office : 
Distance. 

Kelageri ; D. ; 

W ; 2-0 

6'3 : 954 ; 208; 949. 

Dharwar 

2-4 

Kelavarakoppa ; HG.; ifwsJo 






SE; 13-3 

3-2; 1003; 189; 912. 

Tilwall 

4-0 

Keluru ; M.; 

W.; 14-0 

4-7 ; 211; 50; 207. 

Bannikoppa 

5-0 

Kencanahatti ; D.; ,,, 

W; 5-0 

2 -0. 



Kencayikoppa ; HR.; 





^-Jti tfjij ^ ^ 

SE ; ll-O 

1 -0; 160; 28; 160. 

Nagwand 

3-0 j 

Kehgapura ; SG. ; 

NE ; 4-0 

1-0; 498; %; 458. 

Hulgur 

3-0 

Kehgon^a ; B. ; 

N ; /-2 

2'8; 580; 104; 469. 

Agaai 

5-0 1 

Keravadi ; B. ; 

SW; 7-0 

2 4; 1361 : 286; 1277. 

Shidenur 

3-0 

Kerehaili ; SH. ; 

SE: 19-0 

3-0; 563; 122; 563. 

Bannikop 

3-0 

Kerevada ; KA. ; Odense* 

SW; 12-4 

2-5. 



Kerikoppa ; HV. ; 

NE; 27-4 

2-0; 302 ; 62: 297. 

Neglur 

7-0 

Kerimallapura ; RB. ; 

NE ; 8-4 

1-1; 598; 102 : 523. 

Ranebennur 

8-0 

Kerimattihalli ; HV. ; 

SW : 3-4 

3‘3; 645; 118: 619. 

Kabbur 

3-0 

Kesarakoppa; D. ; . 

NW ; 17-0 

0 -8. 



Kesaralli ; HV.; 

NE: 13-0 

1-6 : 272 ; 49; 262. 

Hosaritti 

3-0 

Keswapura ; HB. ; 

N : 1-4. 




Khajapura ; SG. ; ^o»ws4d 

S; 6-0 




KhaJasa-Hunasikatti ; KA. ; a'd 





eJsra 330«4et#8^ 

SE ; 7-0 

0-6 : 365 : 69 ; 356. 

Kalghatgi 

6-0 1 

Khanapura ; SH. ; otih^^cj 

W; 1-0 

1'5: 534; 107; 408. 

Shirhatti 

1-0 

Khanapura ; NR.; 

SE : 9-2 

2-4; 356; 73; 307, 

Shirol 

4-4 

Khanapura M. Narendra ; D. ; 





So. ■ 

N; 6-0 

0-6; 154; 41; 129. 

Narfnclra 

0-2 

Kh^apura M. Tadakoda ; D. ; 





OO'SS'BSiPC) So. 

NW; 14-0 

1-6; 166; 32; 160. 

I'adkod 

0-2 

Khanderayanahalli ; RB. ; 






SE ; 10-0 

MO; 268 ; 50; 221. 

Karur 

2-0 

Khandl-Baguru ; HR.; 





Mtirtado 

SE ; 8-0 

2-3: 189; 48; 188. 

Masur 

2-0 

Khannuru ; NV. ; 

E; 7-0 

3-6; 474; %; 457. 

Shclavadi 

1-0 

Kirageri; HR.; 

SE; 21-0 

3-2; 480 ; 87; 392. 

Tumminhatti 

1-0 

Kirivadi; HB.; 

SE; 13-0 

2'0; 615; 113; 593. 

Tilwalli 

1-0 

Kiresiiru ; HB. ; *'5fMJ5do 

NE; 13-0 

5'4; 1793; 387; 1376. 

Hebsur 

0-2 

Kiritageri; G.; 

NE: 8 0 

3'1 : 502 ; 111 ; 487. 

Balaganur 

6-0 

Kitturu ; HV.; 

1 

NE; 19-4 

3-9; 1126; 186; 932. 

Hosaritti 

3-0 
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Railway St.; 
Distance. 

1 

Weekly Biiar ; 
Bazar Day ; 
Distance. 


Moter Stand ; 
Distance. 

Drinking 

water 

facilities. 

Institutions and olhei 
information. 

Kyarkop 

1-4 

Dharwar 

Tues. 

24 

Dharwar 

2-0 

w. 

SI (pr).; 2 Cs (c, mis).; 

Kalmeshwar Fr. Ct. sud. 1.; 
3tl.; gym.; ch. 

Haveri 

10-0 

Tilwalli 

Tburs. 

4-0 

Alur 


P' 

Sl(pr).: 2tl.; mq. 

Haliigudi 

31-0 

Bapnikop 

Sat* 

5-0 

Bannikop 

5-0 

w. 

Deserted. 

Ranebennur 

23-0 

Nagawand 

Sat. 

3-0 

Rattihalli 

5-0 

w. ; p. 


Cudgeri 

8-0 

Hulgur 

Sun. 

3-0 

Sbiggaon 

4-4 

w. 

SI (pr).: 2tl.: mq.; gym. 

Byadgi 

5-0 

Byadgi 

Sat. 

7-0 

Motebennur 5-0 

$lr. 

S. (pr).; Cs(c).; DurgaFr. Pa. 

Byadgi 

7-0 

Byadgi 

Sat. 

6-0 

SiJenur 

3-0 

^ w. 

Sl(pr).; Cs(c).; 3tl. 

GuJgen 

40-0 

Bannikop 

Sat. 

3-0 

Bannikop 

Kalghatgi 

O O 

w. 

Sl(pr).: 5tl.:ch. 

Deserted. 

Karjagi 

17-0 

Bale Hosur 

Tburs. 

2-0 

Hosaritti 

8-0 

w. 

Sl(pr),; tl. 

Devargudda 

6-0 

Ranebennur 

Sun. 

8-0 

Ranebennur 8-0 

w. 

Sl(pr).: Ca(c). 

Haveri 

3-0 

Haveri 

Tburs. 

3-0 

Haveri 

3-0 

p- 

Sl(pr).; Cs(c).: 4tl. 

Deserted. 

Karjagi 

7-0 

Hosaritti 

Sat. 

3-0 

Hosaritti 

3-0 

atr. 

w. ; p. 

! 

w.: Btr.' 

2 tl. 

SI (pr).; Part of Hubli Muni¬ 
cipal area. 

Forms part of Bankapur Non* 
Municipal urban area. 

Hubli 

24-0 

Kalghatgi 

Tues. 

6-0 

Kalghatgi 

7-0 

p.; w. 

Sl(pr).: Cafe).; 2tl, 

Gadag 

16-0 

Sbirhatti 

Sun. 

1-0 

Sbirhatti 

1-0 

w. 

6 tl.; mq.; ch. 

Hole Alur 

10-0 

Shirol 

Sun. 

4-4 

Nargund 

10-0 

t. 

SI. (pr).; Cs (c).; tl.; cb. 

Dbarwar 

5-0 

Dharwar 

Tues. 

5-0 

Dbarwar 

5-0 

w. 

Part of Narendra. 

Dharwar 

15-0 

Tadkod 

Sun. 

0-2 

Tadkod 

0-2 

w. 

SI (pr). 

Chalageri 

2-0 

Karur 

Wed. 

2-0 

Harihar 

6-0 

w. 

2 tl. 

Ranebennur 

21-0 

Maiur 

Sun. 

2-0 

Maiur 

2-0 

rv. 

Sl(pr).;tl. 

Mallapur 

12-0 

Shelavadi 

Mon. 

1-0 

Navalgund 

8-0 

•tr* 

Sl(pr).; Cs.; Bas:;vaFr. Svn. 
5tl.; mq.; gym. 

Ranabcnnur 

16-0 

Tumminkatti 

Wed. 

1-0 

Rattihalli 

8-0 

rv. 

I 

Sl(pr).; 3tl.: mq.; gym.; 
Hanuman tl. 

Byadgi 

26-0 

Tilwalli 

Tburs. 

1-0 

Tilwalli 

1-0 

t. 

Sl(pr).; 3tl.; gym. 

Hebsur 

1-4 

Hebsur 

Tburs. 

0-2 

Hebsur 

0-2 

t. 

1 

SI (pr).; Cs (c).; 6tl.; 2mq.; 
2 gym.; lib. 

Balaganur 

6-0 

Gadag 

Sat. 

7-0 

Gadag 

7-0 

w. 

SI (pr.).; Cs (c).; 4tl.; mq. 

Savnur 

12-0 

Hosaritti 

Sat. 

3-0 

Hosaritti 

3-0 

str. 

i_ 

Sl(pr).; Cs(c).; Sangameth- 
war Fr. Ct. sud. 5.; 3tl. 


L-A Vf 2-59 
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Village name in English ; 

Taluka abbreviation ; 

Village name in Kannada. 

Direction ; 
Travelling 
distance. 

Area (Sq. ma.) ; Pop. 
Households Agricultural 
population* 

Post Office 
Distance. 

: 

Kitturu ; NV.; 

SE; 

8-0 

3-2; 

613 ; 

118; 

570. 

Tuppad Kura 









hatti 


Kivadibailu ; D.; 

W; 

18-0 

3-7. 






Koda; HR.; 

NE: 

7-0 

3-3; 

2470; 

450; 

745. 

Local 


Kodabala; HV.; 

Kodaganuni; RN.; ^js^rrjfjjsao 

NE; 

20-0 

2-1 ; 

627; 

109; 

579. 

Neglur 

1-0 

E ; 

28-0 

4-5; 

479; 

129; 

434. 

Gajendragad 

4-0 

Kbdamaggi; HR.; 

SE : 

8-0 

2-2; 

269; 

60; 

248. 

Masur 

1-0 

Kodanahatti ; D.; 

W; 

6-0 

2-6. 






Kodihalli; HR.; 

NE; 

10-0 

2-1 ; 

70; 

15; 

70. 

Rattihalli 

5-0 

Kodihaiii (Bk.) ; HV.; 










S 1 

2-4 

1-2; 

312 ; 

59; 

267. 

Haveri 

2-0 

Kodiballi (Kh.) ; B.; ^jjeas« 










NW; 

4-0 

0-6; 

667; 

123; 

656 . 

Byadgi 

3-0 

Kodiyala ; RB.; 

SE; 

14-0 

0-7; 

528; 

84: 

420. 

Karur 

5-0 

Kodivallapura ; HG.; ^j:ea«;oers„ 







?is 

E; 

11-4 

1-0; 

192; 

27; 

192. 

Adur 

0-4 

Kodlivada (Koliwad) ; KU.; 








E; 

12-2 

2-6; 

445 ; 

99; 

361. 

Local. 


Koganuru ; SH.; tfJsnSJsdJ 

S; 

17-0 

20; 

751 ; 

138; 

737. 

Bcllatti 

6-0 

Kogilageri; D.; 

W 

15-0 

1-9; 

345; 

89; 

279. 

Alnavar 

5-0 

Kokkaragundi; SH.; 


14-4 

3'1 ; 

651 

151 ; 

584. 

Bellattl 

4-0 

Koluru ; HV. ; 

N 

6-0 

4-6; 

1567; 

296; 

1337. 

Devagiri 

2-0 

Kollapura; B.; 

5 ; 

4-1 

0-8; 

269; 

40; 

262. 

Byadgi 

3-0 

KoUvada ; HB.; 

E 

19-6 

18'1 

2390; 

506; 

2310. 

Local. 

Ko^anakeri (Bk.) ; SG.; 

• 








iffO ( WOj 

W 

12-0 

1-0; 

343 ; 

73; 

277. 

Dhundsi 

5-0 

Konanakeri (Kh.) ; SG. ; 










W ; 

12-0 

1-7; 

77; 

II ; 

77. 

Andalgi 

4-0 

Konanakoppa ; HG. ; <fsersSifj3^. 

SW ; 

12-2 

1 -2; 

273; 

68; 

271. 

Hangal 

14-0 

Konanatali ; RB. ;-^eK>Bi3e 

SW ; 

II-O 

2-5 ; 

421 ; 

84: 

395. 

Kuppelur 

I-O 

Konanatambigi ; RB.; 









E ; 

13-0 

|•8: 

415; 

73; 

4'06 

Medleri 

4-0 

Konana-Tambigi ; HV. ; ifjseratt 









So J3A 

NE ; 

11-4 

3-2; 

1190; 

195 ; 

1124. 

Hosaritti 

6-0 

Kbnapura; B.; 

SW; 

14-0 

0-8. 






Kondgeri; SH. ; 

S ; 

15-0 

61 ; 

1296; 

299: 

1233. 

Neglur 

1-0 
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Railway St. ; 
Distance. 

Weekly Baaar ; 

Bazar Day ; 

Di stance. 

Motor Stand ; 
Distance. 

Drinking 

water 

[adlities. 

Armigeri 

7-0 

Shelavadi 

Mon. 

I-O 

Navalgund 

10-0 

w.; atr. 

Ranebennur 

16-0 

Local 

Tues. 


Local 


p.; w. 

Karjagi 

12-0 

Neglur 

Sun. 

1-0 

Hosaritti 

3-4 

rv. 

Mallapur 

23-0 

Gajendragad 

Tues. 

4-0 

Gajendragad 

4-0 

str. 

Ranebennur 

23-0 

Masur 

Sun. 

1-0 

Masur 

1-0 

w. 

Ranebennur 

15-0 

Rattih^lli 

Fri. 

5-0 

Rattihalli 

5-0 

P* 

Haveri 

2-0 

Haveri 

Thurs. 

2.0 

Haveri 

2-0 

w. 

Byadgi 

3-0 

Byadgi 

Sat. 

3-0 

Motebennur 

2-4 

w. 

Harihar 

1-0 

Harihar 

Tues. 

1-0 

Harihar 

1-0 

rv.; w. 

Haveri 

10-0 

Adur 

Sat. 

0-4 

Adur 

0-4 

w. 

Annigeri 

7-0 

Annigeri 

Fri. 

7-0 

Nalwadi 

8-0 

... 

Gudgeri 

27-0 

Bellatti 

Mon. 

6-0 

Bellatti 

6-0 

str. 

Kambargsnvi 

3-0 

Alnavar 

Tues. 

5-0 

Alnavar 

5-0 

w. 

Yalwigi 

15-0 

Bellatti 

Mon. 

4-0 

Bellatti 

3-0 

str. 

Karjagi 

1-0 

Devagiri 

Mon. 

2-0 

Haveri 

6-0 

rv. 

Byadgi 

4-4 

Byadgi 

Sat. 

3-0 

Byadgi 

3-0 

w. 

Annigeri 

4-0 

Annigeri 

Fri. 

4-0 

Loeal 


w. 

Savanur 

14-0 

Chandapur 

Tues. 

3-0 

Dhundsi 

5-0 

w. 

Savanur 

15-0 

Chandapur 

Tues. 

3-0 

Dhundsi 

5-0 

w. 

Haveri 

32'0 

Sammasigi 

Sun. 

3-0 

Hangal 

14-0 

t. 

Ranebennur 

11-0 

Halgeri 

Thurs. 

6-0 

Kuppelur 

1-0 

p, ; w. 

Ranebennur 

13-0 

Medleri 

Mon. 

4-0 

Ranebennur 

13-0 

rv. 

Karjagi 

7-0 

Hossaritti 

Sat. 

6-0 

Haveri 

14-0 

rv. 

Gadag 

37-0 

Bellatti 

Mon. 

4-0 

Bellatti 

4-0 

str. ; w. 


L-A Vf 2-59a 


Institutions snd other 
information. 


SI (pr).; Cs(c).: 2tl.; M.; mq. 
Deserted. 

Sl(pr).;Cs(c).: tl.; dh.; ch. 
lib.; Hanuman tl.; ins. 
Sl(pr).; 3tl. 

SI (pr).; Durga Fr.; 5tl.; mq. 
Sl(pr).; 3tl.;ins. 

Deserted. 


Sl(pr).; Cs(c).: Durga Fr. 
Ct. sud. 15 : 2tl. 

Sl(pr).i C5'(c).:5tl.; mq.; ch. 

Sl(pr).; Bharamdev Fr. Ct.; tl. 

Sl(pr).: a(c). 

Sl{pr).; Cs (mp).; tl.; ch. 

SI (pr) ; 

Sl(pr).; Cs(c).: 4tl.: mq. 

gym.; ch. 

SI (pr).: Cs (c).; 6tl.; 2mq.: 
2 gym.; ch.; 2ins. 

SI (pr).; tl. 

SI (pr).; pyt.; Kalmeshwar F. 
Svn.; Stl.; mq.; 2gym.; ch. 

Sl(pr).; 2tl.; ch. 

mq. 

Sl(pr).; 2tl. 

SI (pr).; 3tl.; gym. 

Sl(pr).: Holi'Basavanna Fr. 
Ct. sud. 5.; 3tl. 

Sl(pr).; Cs(c).. 3tl. 

Deserted. 

SI (pr).; Cs (c).: Fr. Ct. sud. 

15. 
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Village name in English ; 

Taluka abbreviation ; 

Village name in Kannada. 

Direction ; 
Travelling 
distance. 

Area (Sq. ms.) ; Pop ; 
Households ; Agricultural 
population. 

Post Office ; 
Distance. 

Kon^koppa; SH.; 

SW: 11-0 

I'O; 

87; 

20; 

87. 

Laxmeshwai 

4-0 

Kondikoppa ; NV. ; ... 

SE; 14 0 

4-4; 

825; 

172; 

718. 

Anniheti 

3-0 

Konddji; HG. ; 

S; 6-2 

2 -5 ; 

654 ; 

123; 

654. 

Alur 

3-0 

Konenaykanahatti ; KA.; 









W; 11-0 

1*2, 






Konerikoppa; SH..; 

SW: 11-0 

0*8. 






Kongavada ; NV.; ... 

NE; 14.0 

7*1 : 

773 ; 

174; 

773. 

Nargund 

8-0 

Kohkanakuratti ; KU, ; 








rfocSH, 

ti a * 

NE; 12-6 

3*1 : 

529 : 125 ; 

490. 

Nalvadi 

5-0 

Konpuru ; NR. ; 

NE; 12-0 

17*5:3341 ; 

680; 

2252. 

Local. 


Koppa; KU. ; 

SW; 6-4 

1*2; 

400; 

75; 

400. 

Atlikatli 

I-O 

Koppagondanakoppa ; HG. ; 









SE; 13-2 

U4: 

232; 

45; 

184: 

Tilwalli 

10 

Korat^uru ; HV. ; 

NE; 17-4 

|•7: 

825; 

139; 

768. 

Hosaiitti 

0-6 

Korlahalji; M. ; 

S ; 6-0 

6*1; 

1275; 

253 ; 

1170. 

Mundaigi 

6-0 

Kotabagi; D.; tfAWwin 

N: 17-0 

3*0; 

1451 ; 

279 ; 

1123. 

U. Betgeii 

3-4 

Kotabala ; RN.; 

N: 4-0 

5*1 : 

1858 ; 

381 ; 

1815. 



Kotagondahunasi; HB. ; 







S : 4-2 

2*5; 

455; 

83; 

408. 

Hubli 

3-0 

Kotihala ; RB. ; 

S ; 13-0 

4*2; 

1087: 

162; 

1051. 

Halageii 

7-0 

Kotimani; K.A. ; 

SW ; 5-0 

0*9. 






Kottigeri ; SG.; 

S; 6-0 

(Foims pait ol BankaputNon 

-Municipal urban 





area). 



Kotumacigi; G. ; 

NE; 15-0 

19*8. 

3761 

689; 

3429. 

Loal, 


Kdturu ; D. ; 

NW; 10-0 

6*4: 

1420; 

292 ; 

1420, 

Garag 

3-0 

Kfspapura; HV.; 

W: 20 







Kr?ijapura; HB. ; 

N ; 17.4 

2-3 ; 

429 ; 

73; 

428. 

Hattimattui 

4-0 

Kr^^apura ; RB. ; 

SE: 80 

0*5; 

49; 

9; 

46. 

Karuj 

5-0 

Kr?ijapura ; RN.; 

S; 1..2 

2 1 : 

410: 

81 ; 

366. 

Ron 

1-4 

Kubihaja; KU. ; 

SW; 6.0 

25; 

1570; 

259; 

1492. 

Yeliwal 

2-0 

Kudala ; HG. ; 

E; 13-0 

1*7, 

742 : 

130; 

735 

Adur 

7-0 

Kudalageri; D. ; «A{S«rtts 

W; 23-0 

1*3. 






Kutjalagi ; KA ; 

W; 7-0 

7-4; 

489 : 

112; 

424. 

Kalghatgi 

7-0 
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Railway Si. ; 

Weekly Baaar ; 


Motor Stand ; I 

Drinking 

Institutions and other 

Distance. 

BizarDay ; 


Distance. 


we ter 

in/ormaticn. 


1 

1 

Distance. 




lacilitie s. 


Gudgeii 

12.0 

Laz meshwai 

Fri. 

4.0 

Laxmeshwar 

4-0 

sti. 

3ll.; gym. 

Annigeii 

3-0 

Annigc 1 i 

Fri. 

3-0 

Annigeri 

3-0 

1. 

Sl(pi).; Cs(c).; 6tl.; 3M ; 

dh.; 2 gjm. 

Havefi 

25.0 

Alui 

Tuts. 

3-0 

Alur 

3-0 

w* 

SI (pi).; 4tl. 


1 







Forest. 






Laxmeshwar 

4-0 

0 . 

Diseited. 

Mallapui 

10-0 

Natgund 

Wtd. 

80 

Naigund 

8-0 

1 

Ml. 

1 

SI (pi).; Cs(c).: 5ll. 

Saunthi 

9-0 

Saunahi 

Sat. 

90 

Nalvadi 

5-0 

1 

*• i 

Sl(pi).:C,-(<).; tl.;mq,; gjm. 

Hole AIui 

12-0 

Govankop 

Mon 

4-4 

Konnur 


IV. 

1 

1 

Sl(pi).: pyl.; 2 Cs (mp, i) 
4tl ; mq.; Paimeshwardev 
and Rameshwai tl. irs. 

Kundgol 

7-0 

Ailikalli 

Tburs - 

1.0 

Vaiur 

3-0 

w. ; p. 

SI (pi).; 2ll. 

Byadgi 

21.0 

Tilwali 

Thuii. 

1 0 

Tilwalli 

1-0 

p. 

Sl(pr).; tl. 

Havefi 

160 

Hoaaritti 

Sat. 

0-6 

Hosaiitti 

06 

i V. 

Sl(pr).; pyt;Cs(c),; t).; 
dh.; gym.; eh. 

Gadag 

30.0 

Mundargi 

Mon. 

60 

Mundargi 

6.0 

rv. ; We 

Sl(pi).; Ci.; 2ll.; mq.; 'na. 

Dhaiwar 

14.0 

Gang 

Tburs. 

2.0 

Garag 

3.0 

w. 

SI(pi).: 2 Cs(c, i).; tl.; 
lib. 

Mallapur 

10-0 

Ron. 

Thuis. 

3-0 

Lccal 


w. 

Sl(pr).; Cs(e).; 4tl.; mq.; 

Hubli 

3.0 

Hubli 

Sat. 

3-0 

Hubli 

3.0 

t. 

g)m.; eh. 

S) (pr).: 3l).; mq.; gjm. 

Chalagdi 

4.0 

Halageri 

Thun. 

7-0 

1 Halageii 

1 . 

7-0 

w, ; n a 

SI(pi).;Cs(<).; 3tl. 

Deserted. 








w. 

SI (pi).; pyt,; Ca.; Durga Fr. 
Jan.; 3tl.; 2mq.; gjm. 

Kanaginhal 

7-0 

Local 

Sun. 


Local 

1 


t. : w. 

2 Sl(2pi).; pyt.; 3C8(2c. mis).; 
12tl.; 4mq.; dh.; 2 gym., 
ch.; Somappatl.; 2ins. 

Dhaiwai 

10-0 

Garag 

Thuia. 

3.0 

Local 

0-4 


S)(pi).; Cslmp).; Fi. Phg 
vad.; 5.; 4tl.; dh .-rrym.; 
ch.; ins. 

Part o( Hubli Municipalilj. 

Savanur 

7-0 

Hattimatlur 

Wed. 

4-0 

Savanur 

5-0 

W. 

SI (pi).; tl.; gjm. 

Chalagefi 

5-0 

Halageii 

Thufs. 

6-0 

Halageii 

6-0 

W. 

tl. 

Mallapin 

10-4 

Ron 

Thuia. 

1-4 

Ron 

1-4 

W. 

SI (pi).; Ci (c).; 3tl.; mq. 

Kundgol 

7-0 

Yeliwal 

Mon. 

2-0 

Timmakop 

5-0 

t. 

SI (pi.).; Cs (mp).; 6ll.; mq. 
gym.; ch. 

Havel i 

11-0 

Naregal 

Fri. 

2-0 

Adur 

7-0 

rv. 

Sl(pr).; Cs (c).; Sangamesh- 
war Fr» Apr. 








sti. 

Deseited. 

Hubli 

24-0 

Local 

Sun. 


Kalghatgi 

7-0 


SI (pr).; Cs(c).; 3tl.: 2mq. 
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Village name in English ; 

Dirction : 

Area (Sq. ms.); Pop.; 

Post Office 


Taluka abbreviation ; 

Travelling 

Households ; Agricultural 

Distance. 


Villatire name in Kannatla. 

distance. 


population. 




Ku(,lapali; HR.; 

E: 14.0 

6-7; 

2198; 

391 ; 

1863. 

Locals 


Kudarlhaja; RB.; 

NE: 9.0 

6-3 ; 

534; 

105: 

430. 

Medlei i 

5.0 

Kulenuru ; HV.; 

W: 6.0 

2-9; 

727 : 

124; 

698. 

Haveri 

64) 

Kuli; RB. 

Kulmiyallapura ; HG. ; 

SW: 124) 

1-7: 

275; 

50: 

249. 

Halageri 

6-0 

Kumbarakoppa ; D. ; «ociya: 

NW; 10.6 

W ; 14.0 

1-5. 







50: 

261 ; 

75; 

229. 

Alnavar 

6-0 ! 

Kumbhapura ; D. ; 
Kummanaykanakoppa ; D. ; 

NW: 5.41 0’9; 

93 ; 

15; 

51. 

Narendra 

0-2 









NW: 11-4 

0'7. 






Kummuru ; B. ; 

W: 114) 

3-3: 

619: 

112: 

584. 

Hansabhav! 

7-0 

Kunabeva; RB. ; 

NW; 3-0 

4-8; 

473 : 

93; 

434. 

Ranebennur 

3-0 

Kuncuru ; HR.; 

NE; 11-0 

2-3: 

1247: 

214; 

1127. 

Kod 

3-0 

Kundagola; KU. ; <‘ioart.x{%i _ 


28-8; 7302; 

1436; 

4964. 

Local. 


Kundrahalli ; SH. ; ... 

S. 74) 

39: 

1088; 

191 ; 

1073. 

Laxmeshwar 

64) 

Kiinduru ; SG. ; 

S: 9.0 

3-0: 

1445; 

235 ; 

1381. 

Bankapur 

24) 

Kuniinellihalli; SG.; 

SE; 124) 

23: 

714: 

116; 

662. 

Bankapur 

6-0 1 

1 

Kunkuru ; KU. ; 

SW: n 

2-8; 

564; 

109; 

452. 

Tadas 

3-0 

Kunnuru ; SG. ; 

NW; 10-0 

3 4; 

1227: 

237: 

1162. 

Dhundsi 

2-4 

Kuntanahosalli ; HG. ; sjoWfi*.? 









E: 2-2 

11 : 

192; 

42; 

170. 

Hangal 

24) 

Kuntoji ; RN. ; 

E; 364) 

1-7: 

496; 

99; 

446. 

Gajendragad 

4-0 

Kuppeluru; RB. ; 

S; 104) 

60; 

2168; 

353 : 

1819. 

Local 


Kura<^apura; D. ; 

E: 9-0 

0 7 






Kura^igi ; RN. ; sjdan 

S; 13-2 

6-1 ; 

1088; 

224; 

1054. 

Kotamachagi 

5-0 

Kura^ikeri; HB. ; 

S; 8-4 

3 0; 

825 ; 

140; 

799. 

Mishrikoti 

3-0 

Kuragovinakoppa ; NR.; tfjari.-f 









N ; 9.1 

1 -6; 

569; 

109; 

517. 

Ramdurg 

3-0 

Kuragunda ; HV. ; ^Jtdrt:ca 

1 

E ; 14-3 

5-2: 

1661 ; 

243; 

1651. 

Guttal 

4-0 
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Railway St.; 
Distance. 

Weekly Bazar ; 
Bazar Day ; 
Distance. 


Motor Stand ; 
Distance. 

Drinking 

water 

facilities. 

Institutions and other 
information. 

Ranabennui 

16-0 

Ratti Haiti 

Fri. 

4.0 

Rattihalli 4-0 

rv. 

Sl(pr).; 2 Cs (c, mis). 
Mahi,swar Ft, Mig. 

Rancbennur 

9-0 

Medleri 

Mon, 

5-0 

Rancbennur 9-0 

rv. 

Sl(pr.). Cs.; 3tl. 



Hdveri 

Thurs. 

6-0 

Haveri 6-0 

w. 

Sl(pr).; Cs(c).; 2tl. 

Haveti 

6-0 

Haveri 

Thufa. 

6-0 

Haveri 6-0 

w. 

Sl(pr).; Cs (c).; 2tl.ins. 

Rancbennur 

12-0 

Tumminkatli 

Wed. 

5-0 

Dandagihalli 2-4 

Bammanahalli 5-0 

tv. 

Sl(p,).;2ll. 

Deserted. 

Kambaj'ganvi 2'0 

Alnavat 

Tues. 

6-0 

Alnavaf 6-0 

w. 

SI (pi).: ch. 

Dharwar 

5-0 

Dharwar 

Tucs. 

5-0 

Narandfa 0-2 

Sbinganaballi 2-0 


pyt. 

Deserted. 

ByaJgi 

9-0 

ICaginclli 

Mon. 

1-4 

Hansabbavi 7-C 

t, ; w. 

Sl(pr).: Cs(c).; II tl.; mq. 

Rancbennur 

3-0 

Rane bennur 

Sun. 

3-0 

Rancbennur 3-0 

w. 

Sl(pt),: Ca(c). 

Byedgi 

Local 

10-0 

1 

Kcd 

Lccal 

Tuei. 

Wed. 

3-0 

Lingedevarkop 1*0 
Local 

1 

w. 

w» j p. 

Sl(p,).: G(c). 

2 Si (pr, m).; 5 Ca (2 mia, 
mp, c, ap).; Brahma Fr. Jt.; 
sud. 15.; 6tl.; 2M.; dg. mg.; 
dh.; 6gym.; cb.; lib. 7dp. 

Gudgeii 

14-0 

Laxmeshwar 

Fri. 

6-0 

Chhabbi 2-0 

w. 

Sl(pr).; Calc).; ll.; ch. 

bivanur 

13-0 

1 Banlapur 

Tut a. 

2-0 

Bankaitur 2-0 

w. 

SI (pi) ; Cs (c) ; 8ll.; mq.; 
8 >n>. 

Kai jagi 

8-0 

1 

Banka pur 

Tu'i. 

6-0 

Local 

rv. 

SI (pt).; Ci (c).; 2ll.; mq, 
dh.; gym.; ch. ins. 

Sauna hi 

12-C 

Tadas 

Tuca. 

3-0 

Timmapur 2-0 

1 

w. 

Sl(pr).; 3tl ; gjm. 

Hubli 

20-0 

Dhundsi 

Thuis. 

2-4 

Dhundsi 2*0 

w. ; p. 

Sl(pi).; 2 Cs (mp, mis).; 
5tl. 

Hcveii 

22-0 

Hangal 

Fri. 

2-0 

Hangel 2- 0 

p. ; w. 

j SI (pr).; ll.; gym.; Ba- 
sappa ll.; ins. 

Gadag 

37-0 

Gajendiagfd 

Tuca. 

4-0 

Gajcndtagad 4-0 

w. 

Sl(pi).; ch. ins. 

Rancbennur 

10.0 

Hala^cii 

Thui 1. 

5-0 

Local 

rv. 

Sl(pi):pj1.; G(c).; 71.; 
mq.; gym. 

Vceitbhadia ll.; Dcicrted. 

Ba lagan ui 

7-0 

Gadsg 

Sat. 

9-0 

Abbigeii 6-0 

sti. 

Sl(pi).; Viibadtiadev Fr; 
ct. sud, 15 2 tl.; mq.; ch.; 
lib. 

Hubli 

ll-O 

Mishiikoti 

Fii. 

3-0 

Vai ur 4-0 


SI (pj).; Cs (c).; Iswai Fi, Ct. 
sud. 1.: 6tl.; mq : 3 gym. 

Hole Alur 

I5-C 

Ramdu/g 

TuiS. 

3-0 

Suieban 3-0 

str. 

Sl(pr).; 2tl. 

Haveii 

15-0 

Gultal 

Men. 

4-0 

Guttal 6-0 

str. 

SUpi).; G(c).: 3tl.: gjm. 
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Village name in English ; 

Dirction : 

Area (Sq. ms.) ; Pop.; 

Post Office 


Taluka abbreviation ; 

Travelling 

Households ; 

Agricultural 

Distance. 


Village name in Kannada. 

distance. 


population. 




Kurahafti ; RN .; 

N; 3-4 

50-0 

1232: 

258 ; 

1074. 

Kotbal 

2-0 

Kuranakoppa ; KA.; ... 

NE : 9-0 

2-7; 

893 : 

176; 

887. 

Mishrikotti 

5-0 

Kuravinakoppa ; RN.; ^odOiS 









N; 10-0 

I-5; 

179; 

30: 

173. 

Hole Alur 

1-0 

Kurlageri ; NR.; 

SE; 7-1 

2-1 ; 

622; 

127; 

574. 

Nargund 

6-0 

Kursapura ; SG. ; 

S; 2-0 

I 5; 

303; 

62; 

276. 

Shiggaon 

1-4 

Kurubagatti ; D. ; 

N; 9-0 

1 -8: 

945; 

191 : 

871. 

Garag 

3-0 

Kurubagonda ; NV. ; ^JdowrVsorf. 

S; 6-0 

1-9; 

1630; 

254; 

1512. 

Haveri 

6-0 

Kurabanakoppa ; HG, ; 









ME: 8-0 

0-3. 






Kurtakoti ; G. ; 

SW; 10-0 

23-1 : 

5012; 

979; 

4322. 

Local 

... 

Kurubara-malluru ; SG.; 








MS 

M • • • 

SE: 12-0 

2'6 : 

545 ; 

107: 

526. 

Hurlikuppi 

1-4 

Kusagatti; RB. ; 

S : 15-0 

0-7; 

16; 

2 : 

16. 

Tummin- 

2-0 







katti. 

Halageri 


Kusaguru; RB.; ^J8>irtx.Sj 

5W: 8-0 

4-4 ; 

873 ; 

164; 

798. 

3-0 

Kusalapura ; SH.; 

SE ; 7-4 

3-2: 

191 ; 

44; 

191. 

Shirhatti 

8-0 

Kusanuru ; HG. ; <#js*!<Sj5So 

SE; 10-4 

4-5 ; 

2003: 

316; 

1691. 

Local 

... 

Kusugalla ; HB.; 

NE : 6-0 

13-8: 

3209; 

639; 

2700. 

Local 

... 

Kyalakonda ; SG.; ... 

N; 6-4 

5-1 ; 

1193; 

246; 

1117. 

Hulgur 

1-4 

Kyarakoppa; D.; 

W'; 7-0 

2-9; 

970; 

185; 

904. 

Mugad 

2-0 

Kyasanuru ; HG.; ’fSi'JcSx.so _ , 

SW; 10-2 

3-0: 

365 : 

78; 

362. 

Hangal 

9-0 

KyManakeri; HR.; ... 

NE ; 7-0 

0-9 ; 

295 ; 

63; 

293. 

Kod 

3-0 

Kyatanakeri; SG.; ... 

NW: 8-0 

0-5. 






Laddigatti; D.; 

Lakaraajikoppa; B.; 

N : 23-0 

1-5. 







S ; ... 

1-3: 

379 ; 

65; 

351. 

Kadarman- 

2-0 







dalgi. 


Lakamanahalli; D ; 

SE; 2-0 













dhahwar district 


Railway St. ; 

Weekly Bazar ; 


Motor Stand ; 

Drinking 

Institutions and other 

Diatance. 

Bazar Day ; 


Distance. 


water 

information. 



Distance. 




facilities. 


Mallapur 

8-0 

Ron 

Thurs. 

3-0 

Ron. 

3-0 

w. 

SKpr).; Cafe).; 3tl.; mq. ; 









dh.; gym.; ch. 

Hubli 

12-0 

Dhumwad 

Sun. 

1-4 

Dhumwad 

1-4 

t. ; w. 

Sl(pr).; Cs(c).: 6ll.: mq.; 





• 




2 gim. 

Hole Alin 

1-0 

Hole Alur 

Fri. 

1-0 

Ron. 

9-0 

rv. 

Sl(pi).; 2t1.; mq. 

Mallapur 

15-0 

Naigund 

Wed. 

6-0 

Nargund 

6-0 

t. 

Sl(pr).; Cs(c).; 9tl.; mq.; 









lib. 

Savanui 

12-0 

Sbiggaon 

Wed 

1-4 

Shiggeen 

1-4 

w. 

SI (pr).; 2tl.; mq.: gym. 

Dharwar 

9-0 

Gaiag 

Thuta. 

3-0 



w. 

Sl(pi).; Fi. Ct. Sud.: 13.; 
4tl ; 2gym. 

Ha vei i 

6-0 

Haver i 

Thuft. 

6-0 

Haver i 

6-0 

w. o. 

SI (pt).; Ca (t).; 4tl.; gym.; 
ch.; lib. 






Belagaipct 

0-6 


Deserted. 

Hulkoti 

4-0 

Mulgund 

Wed. 

6-0 

Harti 

3-0 


SI (pi).; pyl.; Cs (c).; Basava 
Fr. Vek. Prabbaswami Fr. 
Ct. iud. 15 ; 12tl.; 2 mq. 
dh.; 4 gym.; ch.;Iib.; ins, 

Savanur 

6.0 

Savanur 

Fri. 

3-0 

KunimcHalli 

2-4 

str. 

SI (pi).; 10 tl.; mq. 

Ranebennur 

15-0 

Tummirikatti 

Wed. 

2-0 

Tumminkatti 

1-0 

rv. 

tl. 

Do. 

3-0 

Halaget i 

Thui s. 

3-0 

Halageri 

0-4 

w. 

Sl(pi).; Cs(c).;2 tl. 

Gudgcii 

29-0 

Be Haiti 

Mon, 

6-6 

Be Haiti 

6-0 

w. 

tl.; ch. 

Haven' 

15-0 

Local 

Sun. 


Alur 

5-0 

w. ; p. 

SI (pr).; Cs (c).; tl.; mq .; ch. 

Local 

... 

Do. 

Wed. 


Bjahalti 

3-0 

t. 

Sl(pi).; pyt.; Ci(c).; Sri 
Tangavva Fr. Jan.; 10 tl.; 
2 mq .; dh.; 4 gym.; lib. 

Gudgeri 

8-0 

Hulgur 

Sun. 

1-4 

Sbiggaon 

7-0 

t. : w. 

Sl(pi).;Cs (c).; 5ll.;2 gym.; 









ch.; lib. 

Local 


Dharwar 

Tuei. 

4-0 

Dharwar 

4-0 

w. 

Sl(pr).; 3ll.; mq.; gym. 

Haver i 

26-0 

Chikkenshi- 

Men. 

1-0 

Han gal 

9-0 

o. 

SI (pr).; tl.; ins. 



hoaur. 







Ranebennur 

16-0 

Kod 

Tuts. 

3.0 

HItekerur 

6-0 

w. 

Cl (c).; Duiga Fr. Ct sud. 15 ; 
4tl. 

Deserted. 






U. Belgeri 

2-0 

str. 

Do. 

Byadgi 

3-0 

Bjadgi 

Sat. 

3-0 

Byadgi 

3-0 

w. 

Sl(pi).; G(c).; tl. 






Dharwar 

1-0 

w. 

SI (pr).; Pait of Dharwar 
Municipal Area. 
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Village name in English ; 

Taluka abbreviation : 

Village name in Kannada. 

Direction ; 
Travelling 
distance. 

Area (Sq. ms.) ; Pop. ; 
Households ; Agricultural 
population. 

-- 

Post Office ; j 

Distance j 

Lakamapura ; D. ; 

N: 

8-0 

2 0 

565 

118 

543. 

Amminbhavi 

4-0 

Lakamapura, M. Aduni ; HG.; 




499 

99 

474. 

Adur 


sio. wci/jdo 

E: 

10-2 

1-3 

3-0 

Lakamapura (Inam) ; HG.; 




■ 






SE; 

12-3 

1-3 

399 

62 

357. 

Tilwalli 

2-0 

Lakamapura; NR,; 

NE: 

15-7 

0-4 

229 

45 

219. 

Konnur 

3-0 

Lakkalakatti ; RN. ; ... 

NE; 

14-0 

2-7 

1282 

250 

1239. 

Sudi 

4-0 

Lakkikoppa ; SG. ; 

SW; 

16-0 

1-3 

260 

50 

249. 

Bammanhalli 

1-0 

Lakkundi ; G.; 

SE: 

8-0 

15-7 

5131 

947 

3756. 

Local 

... 1 

1 

Laksmapura ; RB. ; ... 

SW; 

4-4 

0-7 

86 

19 

85. 

Halageri 

4-4 

Lajagatti ; D. ; 

Laksmikoppa ; SG. ; 

SW: 

W: 

12-0 

20 

1-4 

0'4. 

168 

39 

159. 

Mugad 

4-0 

Laksmipura ; HG. ; ... 

W; 

13-2 

1-3 

418 

103 

411. 

Hangal 

12-0 

Laksmesvara ; SH.; ... 

•SW: 

12-0 

31'4 

13339 

2297 

7325. 

Local 


Lihgadhrda; G. 

NW: 

14-0 

5-3 

1613 

326 

1570. 

Balaganur 

3-0 

Lingadahalli; RB.;'9=rtas<p^ ... 

SE: 

9-0 

2-9 

1526 

231 

1313. 

Kuppelur 

2-0 

Linganakoppa ; KA. ; <6oris^fjs^. 

M: 

12-4 

2-5 

267 

70 

265. 

Mishrilcoli 

9-0 

Lingapura ; RN. ; 

E; 

31-Q 







Lingedevarakoppa ; HR.; 

cd d < •« 

ME; 

11-0 

1-1 

261 

53 

2 219. 

Kod 

4-0 

Lokuru; D. ; 

M; 

17-0 

3-9 

1371 

279 

1044. 

U. Betgeii 

2-0 

Macapura ; HV. ; 

E; 

7-4 

0-8 

369 

64 

324. 

Agadi 

3-0 

Maclnahalji ; SH. ; ... 

SE; 

12-2 

4-7 

1015 

191 

857. 

betlalti 

4-0 

Macyapura ; KA.; ... 

Madaganuru ; G. ; ... 

Madagunki ; NR. ; 

Madalageri ; RN. ; ... 

SE: 

0-7 

1-0 

158 

36 

156. 

Kalghatgi 

1-0 

NW; 

E; 

N ; 

15-0 

5-0 

8-0 

4-8 

3-9 

3 6 

499 

267 

1641 

108 

57 

327 

459. 

254. 

1585. 

Shilawadi 

Nargund 

Hole Alur 

4-0 

4-0 

8-0 

Madanabhavi ; D. ; • 

NW: 

18^0 

6-5 

1493 

318 

1347. 

Tadkod 

3-0 

Madapura; RB. ; 

Madapura ; SG. ; 

Madhalji ; SH. ; 

N: 
NE : 
W; 

12-0 

7-0 

12-0 

2-3. 

30 

6-5 

514 

1250 

113 

239 

463. 

1190. 

Hulgur 

Koliwad 

3- 0 

4- 0 

Madikoppa ; D.; 

w 

13-0 

1-5. 
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Railway St.; 
Distance. 

Weekly Bazar ; 
Bazar Day ; 
Distance. 


Motor Stand ; 
Distance. 

Drinking 

water 

facilities. 

Institutions and other 
information. 

Dhanvar 

6-0 

Dbarwar 

Tues* 

i 

6-0 , 

1 

Dbaiwar 

6-0 

w. 

Sl(pr).; 4tl.: mq.; gjm. 

Haverl 

16-0 

Adur 

do. 

t 

3-0 ! 

Balambid 

1-4 

1 V. 

SI (pi).; 2tl. 

Do. 

28-0 

Tilwalli 

Tbui s. 

2-0 

Tilwalli 

2-0 

w. 

Sl(pi).: tl.; g)m. 

Hole Alur 

160 

Surtban 

Tues. 

3-0 

Konnui 

3-0 

rv. 

SI (pi).; Fr. Svn.; 2 tl. 

Malls pur 

21-0 

Sudi 

Fji. 

4-0 

Sudi 

4-0 

w. 

Sl(pi).: pyt.; 2 tl. 

Savanur 

18-0 

Bammanballi 

Tburs. 

1-0 

Bammanballi 

1-0 

p- 

Sl(pr).; 4tl. 

Kanaginhal 

4-0 

, Local 

Tucs. 


Local 

1 


w. 1 

1 

i 

3S1 (3pr).: pjt,; 4& (mp, 2c, 
mis).; Sri Halgund Basav 
Fr. Svn.; 6 tl.; mq.; 3 gjm.; 
cb.; ins. 

Ranebennur 

4-4 

Halager! 

Tburs. 

4-4 

RareLennur 

4-4 

w. 

2 tl.; mq. 

Mugad 

4-0 

Dbarwar 

Tues. 

8-0 

Nigdi 

3-0 

w. 

t- i 

2 tl.; mq.; gjm. 

Deserted. 

Haveri 

29-4 

Sammasigi 

Sun. 

2-0 

Hangal 

12-4 

w. 

SI (pi).; 2 tl.; mq. 

Gudgeri 

8-0 

Local 

Fri. 


Local 


w. 

8Sl(7pr, b).; 4C8 (mp, c, 

2 mis).; Somnatb tl.; two 
Bustics, 5M.; mq.; 2dg.; 
2 db .; gjm.; cb,; lib.; 2 dp, 
ins. 

Balaganur 

3-0 

Gadag 

Sat. 

14-0 

Datinal 

3-0 

t. 

SI (pr).; 7 tl.; mq. 

Ranebennur 

9-0 

Halageri 

Tburs. 

4-0 

Ranebennur 

9-0 

rv.; w. 

Sl(pr).; Cs (c).; 7 tl.; mq.; gjm; 

Dbarwar 

12-0 

Dhumwad Sun. 

... Deserted. 

3-0 

Dbumwad 

3-0 

w. 

tl.; gym. 

Ranebennur 

16-0 

Kod 

Tues. 

4-0 

Local 


w. 

Sl(pr).; Cs. 

Dbarwar 

12-0 

U. Betgeri 

Sat. 

2-0 

Garag 

3-0 

str. 

Sl(pr).; Gramdevi Fr. An 
sud.; 5 tl.; 2 mq.; 3 gjm.; lib. 

Karjagi 

6-0 

AgadI 

Wed. 

3-0 

Agadi 

3-0 

itr. 

tl. 

Gadag 

33-0 

Bella tti 

Mon. 

4-0 

Bellatti 

4-0 

w. 

Sl(pr).; C3(c).; cb. 

Hubli 

18-0 

Kalgbatgi 

Tues. 

1-0 

Kalgbatgi 

1-0 

w. ; 0 . 


Hombal 

6-0 

Gadag 

Sat. 

12-0 

Sbilavadi 

4-0 

1 str. 

SI (pr).; 3 tl.; mq. 

Mallapur 

12-0 

Nargund 

Wed. 

4-0 

Nargund 

4-4 

t. 

Sl(pr).; tl.; M.; mq. 

Hole Alur 

8-0 

Ron 

Tburs. 

7-0 

Ron 

7-0 

w. 

Sl(pr).; Cs(c).; 2tl.: mq. 
dh.; gym. 

Naglavi 

9-0 

Tadkod 

1 

Sun. 

3-0 

Venkatapur 

2-4 

w. 

SI (pr).; Cs (c).; 2tl.: 2gym. 
Kallappa and Ramling tls.; 
2 ins. 

Deserted. 

Gudgeri 

8-0 

Hulgur 

Sun. 

3-0 

Sbiggaon 

9-0 

w. 

Sl(pr).: 6tl.; 2mq.; gjm. 

Saunshi 

10-0 

Mulgund 

Wed. 

6-0 

Mulgund 

6-0 

w. 

Sl(pr).; C8(c).; 4tl.; mq. 

2 gym.; cb. 

Deserted. 
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Village name in English : 

Taluka abbreviation ; 

Village name in Kannada. 

Direction ; 
Travelling 
distance. 

Area (Sq. ms.) ; Pop ; 
Households ; Agricultural 
population. 

Post Office ; 
Distance. 

Madkihonnihalli; KA.; 










E: 

2-0 

1-7 

674: 

129 

614. 

Kalghatgi 

2-0 

Madli; SG.; 

W; 

8-0 

2-3 

608; 

118 

565. 

Dhundsi 

1-4 

Madalur; HR.; 

NW; 

H-0 

3-3 

1,376; 

260 

1.198. 

Local 


Magadi; SH.; 

W; 

5-0 

9-2 

1,838 ; 

464 

1,516. 

Do. 

... 

Magoda ; RB.; 

Mahajidapura ; HB.; 

SE; 

4-0 

3-4 

1,051 : 

182 

1.016. 

Halageri 

3-0 




Part of Hubli Municipal Area. 



Maharajapeta ; HG.; ^vcso-sa 










N; 

5-4 

0-1 

228; 

55 

196. 

Hangal 

4-4 

Mahuru ; SG.; 

SE; 

10-0 

1'3 

364; 

63 

351. 

Savanur 

3-0 

Maiduru ; HR.; 

SE; 

16-0 

1-4 

110 ; 

23 

108. 

Nagawand 

4-0 

Maiduru ; RB.;'Sjjnjsoo 

NE; 

8-0 

2’6 

552 : 

98 

535. 

Ranebennur 

8-0 

Majjigudt^a ; NV.; ... 

S ; 

15-0 

4-0 

349; 

64 

347. 

Annigeri 

4-0 

Majjuni; SH.; 

Makanuru; RR.; 

SE; 

6-0 

6-7 

622; 

117 

611. 

Shirhatti 

6-0 

SE: 

13-0 

5-4 

2,021 ; 

309 

1,871. 

Karur 

3-4 

Makapura ; SG.; sSJstjt^d 

W; 

6-0 

1-4 

45 ; 

10 

45. 

Dhundsi 

1-0 

MakaravalU; HG.; ... 

S: 

8-0 

3-5 

696; 

144 

674. 

Tiiwail 

4-0 

Makari; HR.; 

NE: 

13-0 

4-1 

1.348; 

258 

1,175. 

Kattiballi 

2-4 

Maktumpura ; M. 

S: 

2-3 

11-8 

340; 

79 

275. 

Mundargi 

2-0 

Malagunda; HG.; 

SE; 

8-0 

2-6 

1,017 ; 

164 

893. 

Alur 

4-0 

Malakanahalli; RB.; 

SE: 

8-4 

0'6 

100 : 

18 

100 . 

Ranebennur 

9-0 

Malakanakoppa ; KA.; =3j«tfs 










SE; 

6-0 

1-6 

552; 

116 

491. 

Kalghatgi 

6-0 

Malali ; KU.; 

SW: 

10-4 

2-1 

846; 

160 

612. 

Yeliwal 

3-0 

Malanaykanahajli ; RB.; 









fSTlOSO^fSS:^ 

S; 

14-0 

1-6 

916; 

154 

398. 

'I'umminkatti 

2-0 

Malapura ; D.; 

N; 

... 







M^apur; HV.; 

E: 

5-3 

1-9 

222 : 

40 

215. 

Agadi 

3-0 

Malapura; HG.; 

SE: 

15-4 

1-7 

220 : 

31 

217. 

Tilwalli 

2-4 

Maiasamudra; G.-, 

SW; 

4-0 

6-3 

1.231 ; 

244 

987. 

Local 

... 

Malavada; RN.; 

W: 

15-0 

4-6 

1.174: 

221 

1,043. 

Belvaniki 

7-0 

Majigi; HR.; 

SE; 

10-0 

2-3 

92; 

18 

87. 

Rattihalli 

0-1 
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Railway St.; 
Distance. 

Weekly Bazar ; 
Bazar Day ; 
Distance. 


Motor Stand ; 
Distance. 

Drinking 

water 

facilities. 

^ Institutions and other 

information. 

Hubli 

20-0 

iCalghatgi 

Tues. 

6-0 

Kalghatgi 

7-0 

i 

t. 

Sl{pr).; 3tl.; dh.; gym. 

Do. 

21-0 

Dhundsi 

Thurs. 

1-4 

Madligate 

1-0 

w. 

SI (pr).: 2 tl. 

Byadgi 

16-0 

Havasabhavi 

Fri. 

3-0 

Havasabhavi 

5-0 

p- 

Sl(pr).; Csfc).; Veerbhadra 
Fr. Ct. sud. 10; 8tl.: mq. : 
gjm.; lib. 

Cadag 

16-0 

Shirhatti 

Sun. 

5-0 

Local 


... 

SI (pr).: Cs(c).; tl.: dh. 
gym.; ch. 

Ranebennur 

4-0 

Halageri 

Thurs. 

3-0 

Halagei i 

3-0 

w. 

Sl(pr).; Ca(c).: 2tl.; ch.; lib 

Haveri 

25-0 

Hangal 

Fri. 

4-4 

Hangal 

4-0 

w. 

Sl(pr).; tl. 

Savanur 

8-0 

Savanur 

Do. 

3-0 

Savanur 

3-0 

p- 

Sl(pr).;2tl. 

Ranebennur 

28-0 

Nagawand 

Sat. 

4-0 

Rattihalli 

8-0 

w, 

Sl(pr).; tl. 

Do. 

8-0 

Ranebennur 

Sun. 

8-0 

Ranebennur 

8-0 

, w. 

Sl(pr).; Ca(mp).: 2 tl. 

Annigeri 

4-0 

Annigeri 

Fri. 

4-0 

Annigeri 

4-0 

t. ; w. 

Sl(pr).; 2 tl.; mq. 

Gadag 

27-0 

Shirhatti 

Sun. 

6-0 

Shii hatti 

6-0 

Ws 

tl,; mq.; ch. 

Cbalageri 

3-4 

Karur 

Wed. 

3-4 



rv.; w. 

SI (pr).; Cs(c).; 3tl.; gym. 

Yelvigi 

15-0 

Dhundsi 

Thurs. 

1-0 

Dhundsi 

1-0 

t. 


Haveri 

26-0 

Tilwalli 

Do. 

4-0 

Local 

... 

p. 

Si (pr).; Cs (c).; tl.; Inscribed 
pillar (Gaiuda Kambha), ins. 

Ranebennur 

16-0 

Rattihalli 

Fri. 

2-4 

Rattihalli 

2 - 4 ; 

p- 

Sl(pr).: C8(c).; 3 tl.; 3mq. 

Harlapur 

18-0 

Mundargi 

Mon. 

2-0 

Mundargi 

2-0 

w. 

SI (pr).; 2tl.: mq. 

Haveri 

22-0 

Alur 

Tues. 

4-0 

Local 

... 

rv. 

SI (pr).; Cs( c).; tl.; (Kal- 
leshwar) ; ins. 

CKalageri 

5-0 

Halageri 

Thurs. 

6-0 

Halageri 

6-0 

rv. 

tl. 

Hubli 

22-0 

Kalghatgi 

Tues. 

6-0 

Kalghatgi 

6-0 

p.; w. 

SI (pr).; Cs (c). 

Kundgol 

9-0 

Yeliwal 

Mon. 

30 

Jiglur 

2-0 

w. 

Sl(pr).; C8(c).; 4 tl.; mq. : 
gym. 

Ranebennur 

14-0 

Tumminkatti Wed. 

2-0 

Tumminkatti 

2-0 

w. 

w. 

SI (pr).; Cl (c).; tl.; mq. 
Sl(pr).; Cs(mp).: Part of 
Dharwar Municipality. 

Haveri 

3-0 

Haveri 

Thurs. 

3-0 

Haveri 

3-0 

w. 

tl. 

Do. 

22-0 

Tilwalli 

Do. 

2-4 

Tilwalli 

2-4 

w. 1 

SKpr).; 2tl. 

Cadag 

4-0 

Gadag 

Sat. 

4-0 

Cadag 

4-0 

w. 

Sl(pr).; Cs(c).; Raja- 

bagsawar Ur. Mar.; tl.; mq.) 
ch. 

Sl(pr).; Cs(mp6M ; 

2 M.: ch. 

Mallapur 

9-0 

Shirol 

Sun. 

4-0 

Mallapur 

9-0 

t.: w. 

Ranebennur 

17-0 

Rattihalli 

Fri. 

0-1 

Rattihalli 

0-1 

rv. 

Sl(pr).; 4tl.; mq. 
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Village name in English ; 

Taluka abbreviation ; 

Village name in Kannada. 

Dirction ; 
Travelling 
distance. 

Area (Sq. ms.) ; Pop.; 
Households ; Agricultural 
population. 

Post Office; 
Distance. 

Mallagondanakoppa ; SG. ; U 










W : 

10-0 

M. 






Mallanaykanakoppa ; SG.; 









<3^ S ,,, 

S: 

10-0 

0-8; 

49; 

9; 

48. 

Bankapur 

5-0 

Mallapura (Valera) ; SH.; ^ 










SW : 

14-0 

I-4: 

257 ; 

57 ; 

253. 

Shigali 

1-0 

Mallapura ; RN. ; 

W; 

8-2 

6-9; 

2,248; 

446; 

1,710. 

Local 

... 

Mallapura; HB. ; 

S; 

10-1 

0-7 ; 






Malligava<Ja ; HB. ; ... 

E; 

19-7 

2-0; 

1,005 ; 

223 ; 

999. 

Koliwad 

1-0 

Malliggara ; HG. ; 

N; 

2-3 

1-7; 

86; 

22: 

83. 

Hangal 

2-0 

Mallikarjunapura ; M. ; kSoCbs 









wjrs^o 

SW; 

14-0 

3-0: 

237 : 

63; 

196. 

Bannikoppa 

2-0 

Malluru ; B. ; 

NW : 

3-5 

2-5. 

1,722; 

311 : 

1,625. 

Byadgi 

3-0 

Malluru ; D.; 

SW: 

10-5 

r3; 

33 ; 

12: 

33. 

Mugad 

2-0 

Mamadapura ; SG.; Sosio”*sSxi... 

W; 

13-0 

1-5; 

107: 

25 ; 

86. 

Dhundli 

4-0 

Managurida; D.; 

SW; 

8-0 

7-9: 

1,567: 

335; 

1,403. 

Dharwar 

7-0 

Manakavada ; NV.; __ 

SW: 

13-0 

33; 

1,082; 

203 ; 

949. 

Nalawadi 

3-0 

Manakuru ; RB.; scrarfjtdo 

SF. : 

9-0 

1-9; 

836: 

144: 

781. 

Halagcrl 

4-0 

Manasali; KU.; 

SW : 

4-0 

1-1. 






Maiicinakoppa ; SG. ; aKt35ST«)t3^. 

S ; 

10-2 

0-4 ; 

12 ; 

3 : 

12. 

Bankapur 

6-0 

Mancjiganahaja ; KU.; ^djoans 










SE ; 

14-0 

1-2: 

363 : 

54; 

349. 

Gudgeri 

2-0 

Mandihala ; D.; 

W : 

8-0 

2-1 ; 

445 ; 

110; 

408. 

Mugad 

1-0 

Marigalagatti ; D.; ... 

N ; 

8-0 

1-0; 

590; 

105 ; 

589. 

U. Betgeri 

6-0 

Manikatti ; SG. ; 

N ; 

3-0 

2*6 ; 

657 : 

147 : 

598. 

Shiggaon 

5-0 

Maujalapura ; SH.; 

SW; 

12-0 

2*4; 

420; 

77; 

348. 

Laxmeshwar 

1-0 

Mannangi ; SG. ; *^->''.<0'^ 

SE; 

15-0 

2-2; 

464; 

96; 

416. 

Devagiri 

2-4 

Mannuru ; SG.; 

SF : 

9-0 

1-4; 

186; 

34; 

182. 

Savanur 

3-0 

Maniiuru ; HV.; 

NE: 

13-1 

16; 

267: 

53; 

236. 

Hosaritti 

4-0 

Manakapura ; D.; aoreot^d 

W; 

24-0 

0-8. 






Mansuru ; D.; ajtS-^do 

SW; 

7-0 

2-2: 

966; 

191 : 

886. 

Dharwar 

4-0 










DHAHWAR DISTRICT 


943 


Railway St. ; 

Weekly Bazar ; 


Motor Stand ; 

Drinking 

Institutions and other 

Distance. 

Bazar Day ; 


Distance. 


water 

information. 



Distance. 




facilities. 










Forest. Deserted, 

Savanur 

16-0 

Banlcapur 

Tues. 

5-0 

Bankapur 

5-0 



Yalwigi 

5-0 

S Kigali 

Sat. 

1-0 

Laimeshwar 

4-0 

w. 

Sl(pr),; tl.; gym. 

Mallapiir 

1-0 

Local 

Wed. 


Local 


t. 

SI (pr).; Cs (mp).; Fr, Marut- 
dev Fr.' Vsk. Sud.; 12tl; 
2mq.; dh.; gym.; ch.; 
Vfrbadhra Fr. Sun. Vad. 9. 
Deserted. 

Annigeri 

6-0 1 

Annigeri 

Fri. 

6-0 

Bhadrapur 

4-0 

w, ; 0 , ^ 

Sl(pr).; Cs(c).; 4 tl.; mq» 

Haveri 

25-0 

Hangal 

Do. 

2-0 

Hangal 

2-0 

w. 

tl. 

Gadag 

32-0 

Bannikoppa 

Sat. 

2-0 

Bannikoppa 

2-0 

str. 

Sl(pr).; 4tl.; mq. 

Byadgi 

3-0 

Byadgi 

Do. 

3-0 

Byadgi 

3-0 

w.; p. 

Sl(pr).; Cs (c).; 3tl., mq. 
gym.; ch.; lib.; ins. 

Mugad 

2-4 

Dharwar 

Tues. 

8-0 

Mugad 

2-2 

w. ' 

tl. 

Hubli 

18-0 

Dhundsi 

Thurs. 

4-0 

Dhundsi 

4-0 

w. 

Sl(pt).; tl. 

Dharwar 

70 

Dharwar 

Tues. 

7-0 

Dharwar 

7-0 

w. 

SI (pr).: Cs(c).: ch.; Siddha- 
ling and Kalme&hwar tls. 








1 

2 ins. 

Siswinahalli 

2-0 

Annigeri 

Fri. 

7-0 

Navalgund 

3-0 


Sl(pr).; Cs (c),; 3tl.; mq. 

2 gym. 

Ranebennur 

9-0 

Halageri 

Thurs. 

4-0 

Halageri 

4-0 

1 

rv. 

Sl{pr).: Cs{c). 








t. ! 

Deserted. 

Savanur 

16-0 

Banlcapur 

Tues. 

6-0 

Banliapur 

6-0 



Gudgeri 

2-0 

Gudgeri 

Thurs. 

2-0 

Gudgeri 

2-0 

w. 

SI (pi).: tl.; ch. 

Mugad 

0-4 

Mugad 

Sat. 

1-0 

Local 

... 

w. 

SI (pr).; Cs(mp).; 3 tl.; mq.; 









gym. 

Ubarwar 

7-0 

Garag 

Thurs. 

3.0 

Garag 

3-0 

w» 

2 tl.; mq.; gym. 

Yelvigi 

18-0 

Shiggaon 

Wed. 

5-0 

Shiggaon 

5-0 

w. 

SI (pr).; Cs (c).; 5 tl.; 2 mq.; 
gym.; Solbeshwat tl.; 

3 ins. 

Gudgeri 

9-0 

Laimeshwar 

Fri. 

1-0 




Hamlet of Hulgeribana. 

Kaijagi 

6-0 

Devagiri 

Mon. 

2-4 

Kunimellalli 

1-4 

rv. ; str 

SI (pr).; Cs (c).: Kalmeshwar 
Fr. Vsk.; 4tl,; mq. 

Savanur 

6-0 

Savanur 

Fri. 

3-0 

Savanur 

3-0 

w. ; str. 

Sl{pr).; 3tl.; ch. 

Karjagi 

lO-O 

Hosaritti 

Sat. 

4-0 

Hosaritti 

3-0 

rv. 

SI (pr).; Cs (c).; 3 tl.; M. 








str 

Deseited, 

Dharwar 

4-0 

Dharwar 

Tues. 

4-0 

Dharwar 

4-0 

w. 

SI (pi).; Cs (c).; 4 tl.; mq.; 









gym. 
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BOMBAY STATE GAZETTEER 


Village name In English ; 

Taluka abbreviation ; 

Village name in Kannada. 

Direction ; 
Travelling 
distance. 

Area (Sq. ms.) : Pop. ; 
Households ; Agricultural 
population. 

Post Office : 
Distance 

Man^agani; HB.; 

N; 8-0 

2-1 ; 

826; 

152. : 

725. 

Karjagi 

2-0 

Mantigi ; HG.; 

W: 7-0 

2-8 ; 

560; 

120; 

501. 

Hangal 

5-0 

Mantrodi; SG.; 

E; 6-0 

4 0: 

679; 

133 ; 

592. 

Savflnur 

3-0 

Manturu ; HV. ; SooWjtSo 

E; 9-0 

5-5 : 

1923; 

361 : 

1681. 

Local 


Maradagi ; D. ; 

E: 8-0 

5'3; 

1040: 

202 ; 

958. 

Hebli 

0-4 

Maraduru ; HV. ; 

NE: 20-2 

3 ■4; 

519; 

103 ; 

502. 

Hosaritti 

4-0 

Maranabasari ; RN. ; 

SE; 8-0 

5-7; 

1333 ; 

266; 

1192. 

Kakkali 

2-0 

M&ranabida ; HG. ; ___ 

E: 12-6 

2-6: 

1015; 

185; 

923. 

Belgalpeth 

3-0 

Mareva^a; D. ; 

NE: 6-3 

I'3: 

1177; 

202 : 

1023. 

Amminbhavi 

1-0 

Mariyana-Timmasagara ; HB. ; 








rfoOaJwoi ido^wsirtO 

W : 1-4. 







Marola ; HV. ; sSjbJsctf 

NE: 21-6 

4-0; 

963: 

174: 

858. 

Neglur 

3-0 

Masalikatti ; KA.; 

W; 9-4 

1-4: 

114; 

26: 

114. 

Kalghatgi 

9-0 

Masanagi; B. ; 

W; 3-4 

2-8 ; 

1143 ; 

245 : 

1143. 

Byadgi 

4-0 

Masanakatti ; HG. ; ... 

NE; 11-0 

2-1 : 

1031 ; 

188; 

976. 

Belgalpeth 

4-0 

Masidapura ; D. ; 

NW ; 14-0 

1-2. 






Masuni ; HR.; 

SE : 7-0 

2'1 ; 

3916; 

703 : 

2743. 

Local 


Matarangi; RN.; 

E; 31-0 


396; 

75 ; 

391. 

Gajendragad 

5-0 

Mattiga^ti ; KU.; 

S; 11-6 

2-3 : 

1523; 

272 ; 

1051. 

Ingalgi 

1-0 

Mattigatti, M. NitJasaAgi; SG. j 

S : 10-0 

0 8. 






sjj. f)!<Bcn ,,, 








MattihaJU; HG. ; 

SW: 12-0 

0'8; 

5: 

1 : 

5. 

Hangal 

12-0 

Mattihajii ; HR. ; 

NW: 10-0 

l-O; 

376; 

70; 

311. 

Havaiabhavi 

1-4 

Mavakoppa ; HG. ; 

S: 5-0 

1-5; 

153 ; 

43; 

135. 

Alur 

4-0 

Mavakoppa ; SG. ; ... 

W: 11-0 

0-4. 






Mavanuru ; HB. ; 

S; 4-4 

11 : 

177; 

40’: 

165. 

Hubli 

3-0 

Mavinakoppa ; D.;... 

SW; 16-0 

5'5 ; 

130; 

4 / 


no. 

Mugadj 

12-0 

Mavinatopa ; HR.; 

E ; 12-0 

2 1 : 

397; 

74.; 

364. 

Rattihalli 

5-0 

Me^leri ; RB. ; 5 

NE : 9-4 

13-3 ; 

3787 ; 

737; 

1844. 

Local 

..a 






DHARWAR distbict 


945 


Railway St.; 
Distance. 

Weekly Bazar ; 
Bazar Day * 
Distance. 


Motor Stand ; 
Distance. 

Drinking 

water 

facilities. 

Institutions and other 
information. 

Karjagi 

2-0 

Karjagi 

Tues. 

2-0 


rv. 

SKpr).; C8(c).: 3tl. 

Haveri 

26-0 

Hangal 

Fri. 

5-0 

Hangal 5-0 

p- 

t. ; w. 

Sl(pr).; Fr. Pg.; 3tl.; mq.; 
gym.; ins. 

Savanur 

3-0 

Savanur 

do. 

3-0 

Savanur 3-0 

t. ; w. 

SI (pr).: Cs(c).: 2 tl.: mq.; 
ins. 

ICusugal 

4-0 

Hubli 

Sat, 

10-0 

Bhandiwad 1-0 

w. 

Sl(pi).; Cs(c).; 7tl.: 2mq.; 
2 gym.; ch. 

Amargol 

5-0 

Do. 

Wed. 

0-4 

Hebli 0-4 

rv. 

Sl(pi).; 2 Cs(2 mp).; 5 tl.; 
2 mq.; gym.; ch.; lib. 

Hattimatur 

ll-O 

Hosaritti 

Sat. 

4-0 

Hosaritti 4-0 

w. 

Sl(pr).;tl. 

Kanginhal 

15-0 

Nai egal 

Mon. 

4-0 

Naregal 4-0 

p. ; w. 

SI (pi).; Cs (c).; 5 tl.; 2 mq.; 
gjm-; ch. 

Haveri 

10-0 

Belgalpetb 

do. 

3-0 

Belgalpetb 3-0 

t. : w. 

SI (pr).; Cs(c).; Kalmeshwar 
Fr, Magh. vad. 14 • lib. 

Dharwar 

7-0 

Amminbhavi 

Fri. 

1-4 

Amminbhavi 1-4 

p- 

SI (pr).; Cs(c).; Fr. Vsh, sud. 
15; 3tl.; mq.; 2gym.; ch. 

Part of Hubli Municipal Area. 

Karjagi 

15-0 

Neglur 

Sun. 

3-0 

Hosaritti 6-0 

rv. 

si(pr).: Cs(c).; 4tl.; M.; 
mq.; dg.; gym. 

Hubli 

Byadgi 

26-0 

4-0 

Kudlgi 

Byadgi 

do. 

Sat, 

3- 4 

4- 0 

Kalgbatg) 9-0 

Byadgi 4-0 

w. 

w. 

tl. 

SI (fr). ; Cs (c).; 4tl.; M.; 

mq.; g>m.; ch. 

Savanur 

15-0 

Belgalpetb 

Mon. 

4-0 

Belgalpetb 4-0 
Tadkod 1-0 

w. 

1 Sl(pr).; Cs(c),: 6tl.: ch. 
Deserted. 

Ranebennur 

23-0 

Local 

Sun. 


Local 

rv. ; w. 

Si (pr)*: Cs (c).; 2 mq.; 

dh.; ch. 

Mallapur 

32-0 

Gajendragad 

Tues. 

5-0 

Gajendragad 5-0 

w. ' 

SI (pi).; tl. 

Saunshi 

9-0 

Ingalgi 

Mon. 

1-0 

Timmapur 4-0 

w» 

Sl(pr).; Cs(mp).; Basava 

Fr.; 12tl.; mq.; dg. ; ch,; 
lib. 

Deserted. 

Haveri 

32-0 

Sammasigi 

Sun. 

4-0 

Alur 12-0 

w. 

Deserted. 

Byajgi 

13-0 

Havasabhavi 

Fri. 

1-4 

Havasabt.avi 1-4 

w. 

Sl(pi).; Someshwar Fr. Ct. - 
tl. 

Sl(pr).: 2tL 

Deserted. Forest, 

Haveri 

21-0 

Alur 

Tues. 

4-0 

Alur 4-0 

We 

Hubli 

3-0 

Hubli 

Sat. 

3-0 

Hubli 3-0 

w. 

Fr. Ps. 

Dharwar 

18-0 

Haliyal 

Sun. 

3-0 

Local 

w. 

Fr. Phg.; 2tl,: mq.; gym. 

Ranebennur 

16-0 

Rattihalli 

Fri. 

5-0 

Rattihalli 5-0 

p.; w. 

Sl(pr).; Cs(c).; 2tl. 

Do. 

9-0 

Local 

Mon. 


Ranebennur 9-0 

str.: rv. 

Sl(pr).; pjt.; 2Cs(2c).; 
Beeradev Fi. Mar.; 2 tl. 


L-A Vf 2-60 
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BOMBAY STATE GAZETTEER 


Village name in English ; 

Taluka abbreviation ; 

Village name in Kannada. 

Direction ; 
Travelling 
distance. 

Area (Sq. ms.) ; Pop.; 
Households ; Agricultural 
population. 

Post Office ; 
Distance. 

Meduru ; HR.; 

SE: 10-6 

5-7: 1758 : 314; 1615. 

Masur 3-0 

Meguru ; RN.; 

NW: 13-0 

1-5 

273 : 53 

255. 

Hole-Alur 7-0 

Melmari; HV.; 

NE; 18-4 

3*2 

776: 137 

711. 

Hosaritti 3-0 

Melligatti; SG.; 

SE; 13-0 

2-2 

676: no 

603. 

Sas anur 6-0 

Menasagi; RN.; Sorasn 

NW: 15-0 

6-2 

1678 ; 339 

1447. 

Local 

Menasinahala ; RB.; 

S : 15-0 

1-9 

753; 126 

729. 

Tumminkatti 0-4 

Mevundi; HV.; 

NE; 28-0 

3-5 

619; 118 

614. 

Neglur 5-0 

Mevundi; M.; !5>5«!S=ra 

NW; 6-0 

16-2 

947; 220 

848. 

Hirewadatti 4-0 

Miniramanakoppa ; HB.; 






J30 

S : 8-4 

2-1. 




Ml^rikoti; KA.; 

NE : 8-4 

3-8 

3477 : 655 ; 3036. 

Local 

Mitajgatti; HB.; 

S: 7-4 

1-4. 




Moraba ; NV.; 'Sjs'iw 

W : 15-0 

23-0 

4076 : 758 ; 3585. 

Do. 

MotaJJi; SG. ; 

SE ; 5-0 

0-6 

62: 13 

62. 

Bankapui 3-0 

Motebennuru ; B.; 

NW: 5-0 

11-1 

4480 ; 818 

3336. 

Local ... 

Muddinakoppa ; SG.; rfJoss 







SW: 14-0 

2-1 

194; 42 

191. 

Andalgi 1 -0 

Muddinakoppa ; HR.; rtjoOii 






tfjsad. 

•J * * • 

NW; 14-0 

1-0 

300 ; 62 

230. 

Hamsabhavi 2-4 

Mudenagundi; RN.; siwcJeS 






nooa 

NW; 4-2 

4-4 

1061 ; 207, 

1039. 

Hullur 0-4 

Mudenuru ; RB. ; rfjjrfefijsdi 

SE; 13-0 

5 2 

1306 ; 237; 

1126. 

Ranebennur 11-0 

MMuru; HG. ; njjs^jsdj 

S: 8-0 

4-9 ; 

800: 163 ; 

766. 

Hangal 6*0 

Mugada ; D. ; 

W; 8-0 

51 

1832 ; 417. 

1451. 

Local 

Mugali; SG. ; 

N; 3-0 

2-1 

729; 146 

682. 

Shiggaon 2-4 

Mugaii ; RN. ; 

NE ; 4-0 

6-9 

1005; 205 

975. 

Ron 4-0 

Mugali; D.; 

NW; 16-0 

1-9 

435 ; 88 

421, 

Garag 1-0 

Mugajihalji ; HR. ; ... 

SW; 2-0 

1-0. 














DHABWAF DISTBICT 
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Railway St. 
Distance. 

i 

Weekly Bazar ; 
Bazar Day ; 
Distance. 


Motor Stand ; 
Distance. 

Drinking 

water 

facilities. 

Institutions and other 
information. 

Ranebennur 

25-0 

Masur 

Sun. 

3-0 

Masur 3-0 

w. r l. ; 

str. 

Sl(pr).; Cs(c).; 6ll.: in*. 

Hole Alur 

7-0 

Hole Alur 

Frl. 

7-0 

Konnur 7-0 

t. 

Sl(pr).; 2tl.; mq. 

Savanur 

7-0 

Hosantti 

Sat. 

3-0 

Hosaritti 3-0 

rv. 

Sl(pr).; C*(c).: 2ll.: mq. 

Karajgi 

3-0 

Devagiii 

Mon. 

3-0 

Mellalli 3-0 

wit. 

Sl(pr).; 12tl. 

Hole Alur 

5-0 

Hebli 

Tues. 

2-4 

Konnur 6-0 

w. 

Sl(pr).: pyt.; C*(mp).: 
Basava Fr. Svn.; 6tl.: mq.; 
g)m.; ch.; lib. 

Ranebennur 

15-0 

Tumminkatti 

Wed. 

0-4 

Tumminkatti 0-4 

w. 

Sl(pr).; Cs(c).: 2tl. 

Haven' 

27-0 

Itgi 

Tues. 

3-0 

Havnur 6-0 

rv. 

Sl(pr).; Fr. Mrch.; 2tl.; ch. 

Gadag 

11-0 

Mundargi 

... 

Mon. 

6-0 

Local 

w. 

Sl(pr).; Ca(c).; Basava Fr. 
March; lOtl.; mq.; ch.; 
Venkatraman tl. ; ins. 

Deserted. Fr. Svn.t M.; dh. 

Hubli 

9-0 

Local 

Fri. 

as* 

Kalghatgi 7-0 

w. 

Sl(pr}.; pyt.; CsCmp).; 10 tl,; 
8 mq.; 5 gym.; ch.; lib.; ins. 
Deserted. 

Dharwar 

12-0 

Do. 

Mon. 


Inam Hongal 6-0 

t. 

Sl(pr).: pyt.; 3Cs (2c, mp).; 
3 tl.; 3 mq.; gym.;lib.;ins. 

Savanur 

8-0 

Bankapur 

Tues. 

3-0 

Shiggaon 3-0 

t. 


Byadgi 

1-4 

Local 

Mon. 


Local 


2SI(2 pr).; pyt.; 3 C* (3c).; 
Basava and Mailarlinga Frs. 
Vsk. sud. 3 ; Vsk. sud. 15 
2tl.;mq.; dh.; 3gym.; ch.; 
lib. 

Savanur 

20-0 

Bammanballi 

Sat. 

3-0 

Bammanballi 3-0 

p. 

Sl(pr).; tl.; mq. 

Byadgi 

14-0 

Havasabhavi 

Fri. 

2-4 

Havasabhavi 2-4 

p> 

Sl(pr).; 3 tl.; mq. 

Mallapiir 

7-0 

Ron 

Thurs. 

4-0 

Ron 4-0 

w. 

Sl(pr).; Cs(c).; Basava Fr. 
Vsk.; 3tl.; mq.; gym.; ch. 

Chal geri 

5-0 

Halageri 

do. 

6-0 

Halageri 6-0 

rv. 

Sl(pr).; C*(c).; 12 tl.; mq 
gym.; ch. 

Haveri 

20-0 

Alur 

Tues. 

6-0 

Alur 6-0 

w.: p. 

Sl(pr).;ins. 

Local 

••• 

Local 

Sat. 

*.♦ 

Local 1 -0 

t. 

Sl(pr).; 2 C* (mp, mis), 
tl.; mq.; gym.; ch.; lib.; 
in; 

Gudgeri 

10-0 

Shiggaon 

Wed. 

2-4 

Shiggaon 2-4 

w. 

Sl(pr).; Cs(c).; tl. 

Mallapur 

12-0 

Ron 

Tbura. 

4-0 

Ron 4-0 

w. 

Sl(pr).; 8tl.; mq.;dg.; ch. 

Dharwar 

10-0 

Garag 

do. 

1-0 

Garag 3-0 

1 

w. 

p* 

2 tl.; Deserted. 


L-A Vf 2-60fl 
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BOMBAY STATE GAZETTEEB 


Village name in English ; 

Taluka abbreviation ; 

Village name in Kannada. 

Direction ; 
Travelling 
distance. 

Area(Sq. ms.) ; Pop.; 
Households ; Agricultural 
population. 

Post Office ; 
Distance. 

Mugallkoppa ; (Mgalikatti) ; 

SG.; 

SW; 16-0 

1-2 

459; 

82 

429. 

Andalgl 

3-0 

Mugnuru ; NR.; 

S: 4-7 

3-0 

398; 

73 

392. 

Nargund 

4-0 

Muka-Basarikatti; SG.; 5io-ra^w?3 

S; 9-0 

1-3 

339; 

82 

328. 

Banlcapur 

4-0 

Mukkalla ; KA. 

S; 7-2 

2-7 

1137: 

262 

1022. 

Kalghatgi 

6-0 

Mulagunda ; G. ; 

SW: 12-4 

22-9; 7924:1469 

6167. 

Local 

... 

Mujakeri ; SG. ; 

SW; 14-0 

2-9 

267; 

57 

249. 

Andalgi 

2-0 

Mulamuttala ; D. ; 

N; 8-3 

2-0 

833 ; 

168 

812. 

U. Betgeri 

5-0 

Mulathalli ; HG. ; 

SE: 15-0 

1-5 

504; 

95 

481. 

Adur 

5-0 

Muljahalli; KU. ; 

NE: 6-0 

2-1 

474: 

101 

474. 

Shirguppi 

4-0 

Mummigatti ; D. ; ... 

N; 6-7 

4-2 

1353: 

252; 1168. 

Garag 

4-0 

MunavaJJi; SG. ; 

S: 7-0 

2-7 

131 ! 

31 

128. 

Bankapur 

1-0 

Mundaragij M. ;=!Mo^an 


8-2 

6564:1454 

3301. 

Local 


Mundavada ; M.; 

SW: 15-2 

2-1 

505; 

114 

489. 

Mundargi 

6-0 

Murakatti ; D. ; 

SW: 9-6 

2-8 

46: 

13 

26. 

Mugad 

6-0 

Muranakoppa ; HG. ; sj;dre#js^, 
Muraralli; HB.; 

Murudi ; M.; 

NW: 9-4 
S: 5-0 

1-1. 

0-6 

679; 

127 

582. 

Arlikatti 

5-0 

SW; 13-0 

3-9 

803 ; 

161 

756. 

Bannikoppa 

4-0 

Musigeri ; RN. ; 

NE; 16-0 

3-1 

1414; 

290 

1080. 

Sudi 

5-0 

Mustikoppa ; M. ; 

SW: 5-0 

3-0 

123 ; 

34 

120. 

Mundargi 

5-0 

Musturu ; RB. ; 

SE ; 8-0 

2-0 

536; 

107 

497. 

Halageri 

4-4 

Mutthajli: SG. ; 

NW: 14-0 

2-6 

347: 

68 

346. 

Tadcs 

1-0 

Muttigi ; KA. ; 

N; 7-0 

1-6 

567; 

122 

450. 

Kalghatgi 

7-0 

Mutturu ; B. ; 

SW: 11-0 

3-1 

714: 

140 

626. 

Hansabhavi 

5-0 

Myadagoppa ; HB.; si«jC3rtj53^__ 
Myakalazeri; RN. ; ” 

NW; 3-4 
E: 31-0 

1-5. 

I-O 

120; 

21 

112. 

Gaiendragad 

5-0 

Nabhapura ; G.; fStpDsSjd 

S; 11-0 

5-1 

100; 

14 

100. 

Harti 

5-0 

NadigatB; SH. ; 

Nadiharalahalli ; RB. ; sSOesa^iss^. 

S: 6-0 

2-3 

188; 

39 

145. 


6-0 

SE; 14-0 

1-6 

998 ; 

167 

946. 

Ranebennur 

14-0 
















0HAKWAB DISTBICT 
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Railway St. ; 

Weekly Bazar ; 


Motor Stand ; 

Drinking 

Institutions and other 

Distance. 

Bazar Day ; 


Distance. 


water 

information. 



Distance. 




facilities. 


Savanur 

18-4 

ChanJapur 

Tues. 

I-O 

Bankapur 

! 

6-0 

w. 

Sl(pr).;3tl. 

Mallapur 

12-0 

Nargund 

Wed. 

4-0 

Nai gund 

4-0 

t. ; St. 

Sl(pr).: Cs(c).; 3tl. 

Jallapur 

16-0 

Bankapur 

Tues. 

4-0 

Bankapur 

4-0 

w. 

Sl(pr).; 4tl. 

Hubli 

24-0 

Bammigatti 

1 

Wed. 

6-0 ' 

1 

Kalghatgi 

6-0 

w. 

Sl(pr).: 2Cs(c, mis).; Ulvi 
Basava Fr. May. 

Gadag 

12-0 

Local 

do. 


Local 

! 

1 

w. 

4 Sl(3 pr, m).; p>t.: 4Cs (c, mp 
2 mis) : Prabhuswaml Fr. 
Ct. sud. 15; 17 tl; 10 M.; 
9mq,; dg.; dh.; 9 gym., 
ch.; lib.; ins. 

Savanur 

23-0 

Chandapur 

Tues. 

3-0 

Konanakeri 

2-0 

w. 

SI (pr).; 2 tl. : ch. 

Dtiarwar 

9-0 

Garag 

Thurs. 

3-0 

Garag 

3-0 

w. 

Sl(pr).; 2 tl.; mq. 

Haveri 

II-O 

Adur 

Sat. 

5-0 

Haveri 

12-0 

p- 

Sl(pr).; Cs(c).; Virabhadta- 









dev Fr, Ct, 

ICundgol 

6-0 

Yerguppi 

Thura. 

0-2 

Shirgug; pi 

4-0 

t. 

Cs (c) ; 3tl.; mq. 

Dh -.rwar 

6-0 

Garag 

do. 

4-0 

Local 

0-1 

t. 

SI(pr).; Cs(c).; 3 tl.; gjm.; 









ias. 

Savanur 

11-0 

Bankapur 

Tues. 

1-0 

Bankapur 

1-0 

w. 

Cs(c).; tl.; mq.; 3 ins. 

Harlapur 

15-0 

! 

Local 

Mon. 


Local 

1 

1 

1 

w. ; str. 

1 

3 SI (2 pr, h),; pjt.; 5 Cs 
(3mis, C, sp). ; Kana- 

krayana Fr. Apr. Annadana- 





1 




swami Fr. June ; 6 tl.; 4 mq.; 

dh.; 2 gym.; ch.; lib. 

Gudgeri 

27-0 

BidarKalli 

Wed. 

2-4 

Bannikoppa 

6-0 

str. ; w.| 

Sl(pr).; Cs (c).;2tl,; mq.:ch. 

Mugad 

6-0 

Mugad 

Sat. 

6-0 



... I 

Deserted. 

Hubli 

5-0 

Hubli 

Sat. 

5-0 

Hubli 

5-0 

w. 

Sl(pr).:Cs.; 2tl.; mq.;gym 

Halligudi 

32-0 

Bannlkoppa 

do. 

4-6 

Bannikoppa 

4-0 

i 

Sl(pr). 

Hole Alur 

15-0 

Local 

Sun. 

... ! 

1 

Sudi 

5-0 

w. 

Sl(pr).; C3(c).; 5tl.; mq.; 
gym.; ch. 

Halligudi 

20-0 

Mundarg i 

Mon. 

5-0 

Mundargi 

5-0 

i w. 

2tl. 

Chalageri 

5-0 

Halageri 

Thurs. 

4-4 

Halageri 

4-4 

rv. 

Sl(pi).: 2tl. 

Hubli 

15-0 

Tadas 

Tuea. 

1-0 

Jigalur 

1-0 

w. 

SI (pr).; tl. 

Dharwar 

15-0 

Dhumwad 

Sun. 

4-0 

Kalghatgi 

7-0 

w. ; t. 

SI (pi).: 5tl.; mq.; gym.; ch 

Byadgi 

11-0 

Hansabhavi 

Fii. 

5-0 

Local 


p. 

Sl(pr).: Cs (c).; 6tl.; 2 m(| 
Deserted. 

Mallapur 

32-0 

Gajendragad 

Tues. 

5-0 

Gajendragad 

5-0 

0. 

tl.; mq. 

Gadag 

8-0 

Gadag 

Sat, 

8-0 

Gadag 

8-0 

w. 

tl. 

Gudgeri 

15-0 

Laxmesbwar 

Fri. 

6-0 

Laxmeahwar 

6-0 

w. 


Harihar 

3-0 

Hariher 

Tues. 

3-0 


1 

rv. ; w. 

SI (pi).; Cs(c).; 3tl.; ch.;lib, 
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BOMBAY STATE GAZETTEEH 


Village name in English ; 

Taluka abbreviation ; 

Village name in Kannada. 

Direction ; 
Travelling 
distance. 

• 

Area (Sq. ms.) ; Pop ; 
Households ; Agricultural 
population. 

Post Office ; 
Distance. 

Nagalapura; B.; 

W; 

10-0 

1-9 

104; 

20 

104. 

Haveri 

10-0 

Naganuru ; KA.; 

E; 

11-0 

2-9 

473 : 

100 

432. 

Tadas 

4-0 

Naganuru HV.; . , 

NW: 

8-0 

4-3 

887: 

177 

814. 

Devihosur 

3-0 

Naganuru NV.; s'srtfjjjdj 

NE; 

6-0 

2-8 

772 : 

145 

754. 

Navalgund 

6-0 

Naganuru SG.; 

S: 

3-0 

0-8. 






Nagarahala ; RN.; 

S ; 

134 

1-1 

301 : 

62 

292. 

Kotamachagi 

3-0 

Nagarahalli; M. ; 

S: 

4-0 

3-7 

342: 

67 

337. 

Mundargi 

6-0 

Nagarahaiii; NV.; 

SW: 

8-0 

3’6 

501 ; 

105 

450. 

Hebasur 

3-0 

Nagarahalji; HB.; 
Nagara-Madava ; SH.; 

NE; 

15-4 

1-9 

492; 

y3 

442. 

Shiraguppi 

1-4 


S; 

17-0 

2-7 

586; 

no 

464. 

Bella tti 

6-0 

Nagarasikoppa ; RN. ; ?3tirtci>. 









E; 

30-4 

1 4 

428: 

75; 

422. 

Cajendrsgad 

4-2 

Nagaravalli ; HG.; (Wrtbsjc^ 

N : 

2-6 

17. 





Nagasamudra; G.; ... 

Nagasettikoppa ; HB. ; 

NE; 

4-0 

3-6 

484; 

106 

449. 

Betgeri 

2-0 


NE; 

2-0 







Nagavanda; HR. ;fnrtrioc! 

SE; 

14-0 

3’5 

1346: 

262 

1040. 

Local 


Nagavi; G. 

S; 

5-4 

5-8 

1929 : 

400 

1663. 

Cadag 

5-0 

Nagenahalli ; RB, ; ... 

SE; 

11-0 

2-3 

807; 

136 

767. 

Kuppelur 

2-4 1 

Nagendragada ; RN. ; fssrtro^ntS. 

NE: 

16-2 

5-1 

1013 ; 

177 

930. 

Sudi 

5-0 I 

Naykanahullkatti ; D.; f^tcxJ^K 








1 


S ; 

7-4 

17 

133 ; 

30 

129. 

Dbarwar 

7-0 

Naykanuru ; NV. ; .. 

NE; 

9-0 

5-0 

680: 

143 

662. 

Shelavadi 

1-0 

Nainapura ; RN. ; 

N; 

9-0 

1-8 

541 : 

106 

471. 

Hiiehal 

3-0 

Najikaiakmapura ; HV. ; ps**e'* 










SW; 

7-0 

1'8 

553 : 

101 

415. 

Kabbur 

1-0 

Nalavadi ; NV. ; 

SW: 

17-0 

4-8 

1377 : 

248 

1239. 

Local 


Nalavagala ; RB. ; 

SE: 

14-0 

2-5 

613; 

116; 

520. 

Karur 

4-0 

Nalluru ; RN. ; 

NE: 

17-0 

4'0 

1113 ; 

212. 

967. 

Sudi 

6-0 

Nandenahajli ; M. ; ... 

S: 

1-0 

10. 




. 


Nandihalli ; SG. ; 

SE; 

9-4 

1 •! 

164; 

33; 

162. 

Bankapur 

3-0 

Nandihaiii ; RB. ; (Soa«^«^ 

SE: 

8-4 

17, 

574; 

107; 

561. 

Karur 

5-0 

Nandikoppa; HG. ; ... 

NE; 

6-6 

0-3. 



( 

_ 
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Railway St.; 
Diatance. 

Weekly Bazar ; 

Bazar Day ; 

Distance. 

Motor Stand ; 
Distance. 

iDrinking 

water 

facilities. 

Institutions and other 
information. 

Byadgi 

8-0 

Byadgi 

Sat. 

8-0 

Hansabbavi 

8-0 

p- J w. 

Cs.; ll.; mq.: dg.; gym. 

Hubli 

12-0 

Tadas 

TuC8. 

4-0 

Tadas 

4-0 

t. : w. 

SI (pr). 

Karjagi 

9-0 

Dcviholur 

Mon. 

3-0 

Kunimellalli 

1-4 

rv. 

Sl(pr).; Ct(c).; 5tl.: mq. 

Annigcri 

18-0 

Navalgund 

Tues. 

6-0 

Navalgund 

6-0 

rv. 

Sl(pr).; Cs(c).: 5tl.; mq.; 









285 m. 








t. 

Deserted. 

Kanginhal 

6-0 

Naregal 

Mon. 

5-0 

Narayanpur 

2-4 

str. 

Sl(pr).: 2 tl. 

G dag 

30-0 

Mundargi 

do. 

6-0 

Mundargi 

5-0 

w. 

Slfprl.; (3s(c).; tl.; mq.; ins. 

Siawinahalli 

4-0 

Hebasur 

Thurs. 

3-0 

Basapur 

4-0 

t. 

Sl(pr).; Cs(c).; Sharana 









Basappa Fr. Mar.; 2tl.; M. 

Kuiugal 

4-4 

Hubli 

Sat. 

12-0 

Bandiwad 

1-4 

t. 

Sl(pi).; 3tl.; gym. 

Giidgeri 

25-0 

Bsllatti 

Mon. 

6-0 

Bcllatti 

6-0 

str. 

Sl(pr).;tl. 

MaDapur 

31-2 

Gaieodragad 

Tuea. 

4-2 

Gajendragad 

4-2 

w. 

Sl(pr).; tl. 




aaa 


Hangal 

1-0 

... 

Deserted. 

Gadag 

2-4 

Bstgeri 

do. 

2-0 

Gadag 

4-0 

w. 

Sl(pl).; Cs(().; 3tl.; mq. 






Hubli 

2-0 

w. 

Sl(pr).; Cs(c).; tl.; Part of 









Hubli Municipal Area. 

Randiennur 

27-0 

! Local 

do. 

... 

Masur 

7-0 

t. ; w. 

Sl(pi).; Ca(c).; tl.; ins. 

Gadag 

6-0 

Gadag 

do. 

5-0 

Gadag 

5-0 

w. 

Sl(pr).; Csfc).; tl.; ins. 

Ranebennur 

9-0 

Halageri 

Tburi. 

4-0 

Ranebennur 

11-0 

rv. : 

Sl(pr).; 7tl.; mq. 

Mallapur 

21-0 

Sudi 

Fri. 

5-0 

Sudi 

5-0 

w. i 

Sl(pt).;3tl. 

Dharwar 

7-0 

1 DharMar 

Tues. 

7-0 

Dharwar 

7-0 

w. 

tl. 

Msllapur 

12-0 

. Sbelavadi 

Mon. 

1-0 

Navalgund 

9-0 

t. 

Sl(pr).; C3(c).; 6tl.; gym. 

Hole Alur 

5-0 

1 Bclur 

Sat. 

3-4 

Hirehal 

3-0 

W. j 

Sl(pr).;ll. 

Haveri 

7-0 

Kabbur 

Fri. 

1-0 

Gourapur 

3-0 

i 

p- 

Sl(pr).: Csfc). 

SiswinaHalli 

4-0 

Annigeii 

do. 

7-0 

. Local 


t. 

j SI (pr).; Ci(c).; Basava Fr. 









1 Svn.; 5 tl.; mq.; dh.; 2 gym* 



1 






, ch. 

Harihar 

2-4 

Harihar 

Tues. 

2-4 

Harilar 

2-4 

rv. 

1 SI (pr).; 3s.; 4 ll.; gym. 

Hole Alur 

15-0 

Mushigeri 

Sun. 

1-0 

Sudi 

6-0 

w. 

! SI (pr).; Cs(c).; Sanlesh Fr. 









Svn.; AleBasava Fr. Ct. 









Sud. 5 ; 8tl.; dh.; ch. 








... 

Deserted. 

Savanur 

9-0 

Savanur 

Fri. 

3-0 

Savanur 

3-0 

w. 


Chalageri 

5-0 

Kaiur 

Wed. 

5-0 

Ranebennur 

9-0 

rv. 

Cs (c).; Fr. Feb.; 4tL; inq.; 









gym. 



1 

.... 




... 

Deserted. 

1 
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BOMBAY STATE GAZETTEEB 


Village name in English ; 

Direction ; 

Area (Sq. ms.) ; Pop.; 

Post Office ; 

Taluka abbreviation ; 

Travelling 

Households : Agricultural 

Distance. 

Village name in KannaiJa. 

distance. 

population. 

j 

Naragunda ; NR.; FSOn^oa 


37'6; 9573:1964 ; 6454. 

Local 

Narasapura ; HR. ; 

N.E: 6 0 

0 7. 


Narasapura ; G.; 

N.E: 3-0 

3'5; 402; 109; 320. 

Betgerl I-O 

Narasipura ; G.; 

N.E; 3-0 

31. 


Narayanapura (Bk.) ; SG. jS'joi 




OSOf8^S(WOj 

N.W : 14-0 

1-4. 


Narayanapura ; SH.; ssso'soinK 





S ; 12-4 

27; 647; 125; 567. 

Bellatti 0-4 

Narayanapura ; SG. ; fjsoisoj jes 





S; 8-0 

HI; 345; 76; 333. 

Bankapur 1 -4 

N^ayai;iapura ; D. ; 




Narayanadevarakoppa ; D. ; 





S.W; 7-0 

0'3. 


Naregalla; RN. ; <=<5?r(u 

S.E; 12-0 

33-1 ; 8847 ; 1765; 7344. 

Local 

Naregalla ; HG. ; 

E ; 15-0 

6-1 : 1862 ; 366; 1574. 

Adur 5-0 

Narendra; D. sfltodj 

N; 5-4 

4-0 : 2696 ; 514; 2173. 

Local 

Narsipura ; HV. ; 

£: 18-3 

2-3. j 


Navalagunda ; NV. ; BduAooa _ 

. ! 

16 7; 8171 : 1624; 4731. 

Do. 

Navalli; NV.; 

E: 9-0 

6-8: 1014; 211 ; 980. 

Tuppad 1-0 




Kurahatti. 

Navaluru; D; 

S.E ; 4-0 

8-8: 3237; 627; 2483. 

Local 

Navaluru T. Biju ; D.; BdujsSo 




lifvo 

S.E; 6-6 

07. 


Navebavanuru ; SH.; Bdearri 





S.E: 13-2 

2-1; 75; 17; 75, 

Bannikop 3'-0 


I 












PHARWAB DISTRICT 
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Railway St. ; i 

Weekly Bazar ; 


! Motor Stand ; 

( 

prinking 

Institutions and other 

Distance. j 

1 

Bazar Day ; 
Distance. 

1 

1 Distance. 

1 water 
^facilities. 

1 

information. 


Mallapur 

)5.0 

! Local 

) 

1 

1 

Wed. 


Local 


1 

1 

, t. : w. ' 

i 

i 

1 

1 

5S1 (4pr. h).; mun.; 6C8(2c, 
mp, s, i, mis) ; 

2Fr. Venkatesh An. Basava 
Kt. 56tl.; I5M.; lOmq.’ 
9 dg.; 2dh.; 5gym.: 5ch.; 

lib.; dp.; ins. 

Deserted. 

Gadag 

2-0 1 Gadag 

Sat. 

2-0 

Gadag 

3-0 

w. 

SI (pi).; Cs(c).; 3tl. 



1 

i 



1 



Deserted. 



i 

1 



1 

1 



Do. 

Gadag 

33-0 

! Bcllatti 

1 

Mon. 

0-4 

1 

1 Bellatti 

0-4 

1 

Sl(pr).; C8(c).; tl.; mq.; ch. 

Savanur 

tl-0 1 Bankapur 

Tues. 

1-4 

1 

1 Bankapur 

1-4 

j w. 

Sl(pr).; Cs(c).; Basava Fr. 



1 



1 


i 

Vsk.; 3tl.; gym. 


, 

1 



! 


1 w. ; p. 

Part of Dharwar Municipal 



i 

1 



1 


i 

1 

Area. 



1 



Dharwar 

7-0 ' ... 

I Deserted. 

Mallapur 

20-0 

1 Local 

Mon. 

... 

Local 

... 

; w. 

1 

j 3S1 (3pr).: pjt.; 5Cs(4c, 
sp).; Fr. Mg. Sud. 10; 
20tl.; 5M.; 5mq.; dg.; ch.; 








j 

( 

lib.; ins. 

Haveri 

10-0 Do. 

Fri. 


Adur 

5-0 

! p- 

SKpr).; pyt.; Cs(c).; tl.; 









ins. 

Dharwar 

6-0 

1 Dharwar 

i 

i 

Tuts. 

5-0 

Local 

0-4 

W. 

^ 1 
1 

Sl(pr).; pyt.; Cs(mp).; 

Basava Fr. Svn.; 4tl.; mq.; 
4gym.; ch.; lib.; Shankar- 

lingtl.; ins. 


, 

i 





rv. 

Deserted. 

Annigeri 

12-0 

j Local 

1 

do. 


Do. 


t. ; w. ! 

1 

1 

i 

5Si (4 pr, h).; mun.; 8Cs(4c, 
mp, 2 mis, i).; 

66tl.; 8M.:2dh.; 12 gym.; 
2 ch.; lib.; 4 dp. 

Hombai 

6-0 

i Shelavadi 

i 

Mon. 

2-0 

Shelavadi 

2-0 j 

str. 

i 

Sl(pr).; Cs(c).; 8tl.; 2 M.; 
mq.; gym.; Kalmeshwardev 
tl.; ins. 

Dharwar 

3-0 

! Dharwar 

Tues. 

3-0 

Local 

1-0! 

w. 

Sl(pr).; pyt.; 3C3 (c, mp, 
mis).; ur.; mq.; gym. 



i 






Deserted. 

Gadag 

1 

35-0 j 

i 

Bannikop 

Sat. 

3-0 

Bannikop 

3-0 ! 

1 

str. 

tl.; mq. 
























BOMBAY STATE GAZETfEEB 


Village name in Engliah ; 

Taluka abbreviation : 

Village name in Kannada. 

Direction ; 
Travelling 
distance. 

Area (Sq. ms.) ; Pop.; 
Households ; Agricultural 
population. 

Post Office : 
Distance. 

Nayikeruru ; SG,; b’ico 

E: 

18-0 

2-7 

610 

116 

575. 

Yelvigi 

3 . 4 ) 

Nayikoppa ; SG.; 

W; 

3-4 

0-7. 





Negaluru ; HV.; 

E: 

21-0 

13-7 

3881 

599 

3079. 

Local 

... 

Negavanagi ; HG.; 

NE: 

6-0 

1-6 

1 

1 

1. 

Hangal 

6-0 

Nelagudrja ; KU.; 

S; 

8-4 

2-7 

627 

128 

589. 

Ingalgi 

3-0 

NellToida ; HG.; 

NE: 

12-2 

21 

288 

53 

278. 

Adur 

3-0 

Nelliharavi, M. Bammigatti ; 









KA_ . SgsBso. 

S; 

9.0 

3-2 

338 

86 

323. 

Kalghatgi 

8-0 

Nelliharavi, M. Misrikoti ; KA.; 









(JOaSdii. 

N; 

6-4 

0'8. 






Nellikoppa ; HG. ; 

N; 

8-0 

1-2 

III 

21 

111. 

Bammanhalli 

1-0 

Nellikoppa ; B. ; 

W; 

10-1 

10 

439 

81 

383. 

HansabhaVi 

5-0 

Nelogalla; HV. ; 

SE: 

3-0 

1-9 

1079 

179 

927. 

Haveri 

3-0 

Nesvi; HR.; 

E: 

13-0 

3*3 

1032 

188 

989. 

Halgeri 

7-0 

Ni«Jagundi ; SG.; ei'Srtjsa 

S; 

10-0 

1-4 

143 

29 

135. 

Bankapur 

4-0 

Nidagundi ; BN.; ^=^^000 

SE; 

21-0 

1-7 

3875 

787 

3409. 

Local 

... 

Ni<Jasahgi ; HG. ; 

N; 

12-0 

1-5. 






Ni(Jnegala ; HR.; 

S: 

11-0 

4-5. 

269 

63 

251. 

Masur 

5-0 

Nigadi ; D. ; 

SW: 

7-0 

1-3 

742 

153, 

677. 

Mugad 

5-0 

Nilagunda ; G. ; 

SW: 

17-0 

9-6: 

1198: 

246, 

1058. 

Mulgund 

3-0 

Nilogalla ; SH.; 

S; 

il-0 

l-l 

487; 

86; 

477. 

Beilatti 

4-0 

Niralagi; D. 

W: 

12-0 

2-1. 





Niralagi ; G. ; 

NE; 

8-4 

3'5. 

764 

156; 

742. 

Kotumachigi 

4-0 

Niralagi (Inam) ; HG. ; sedw/t 









(■SSto) 

SW; 

12-0 

I'O- 

256; 

52- 

248. 

Hangal 

14-0 

Niralagi, M. A(?ur ; HG. ; Pedwn, 







Sj. wjijad 

NE; 

14-0 

1-9 

651 

138 

651. 

Bankapur 

3-0 

Niralagi, M. Guttala ; HV. ; ?><d 









So. rlo^« 

NE; 

21-6 

3-7: 

812; 

165; 

771. 

Neglur 

6-0 

Niralagi, M. Kara^gi ; SG. ; 








f)ede;fi. So. iradSA 

' 

SE: 

4-2 

1-9: 

518; 

86; 

497. 

Savanur 

3-0 














DHARWAR DISTRICT 


9.55 


1 

Railway St. i j 
Distance. 

1 

1 

Weekly Bazar ; 
Bazar Day ; 
Distance. 


Motor Stand : 
Distance. 

Drinking 

water 

facilities. 

1 

Institutions and other 
information. 

Yelvigi 

3-0 

Yelvigi 

Fn. 

3-0 

Yelvigi 

3-0 

w. 

t. 

1 

Sl(pr).; Cs (c). 

Deserted. 

Karjagi 

12-0 

Local 

Sun. 


Hosaritti 

3-0 

p- 

j SI(pr).; pyt.; 2Ca (mp, mis).; 
6 tl.;2 M.;3 mq.; dg.;gym.; 
lib.; dp. 

Haver i 

24-0 

Hangal 

Fri. 

6-0 

Hangal 

4-0 

w. 


Saunshi 

5-0 

Ingalgi 

Mon. 

3-0 

Jiglur 

9-0 

w. : t. 

6 tl.; mq.; dg.; gym. 

Haveri 

12-0 

Naregal 

Fri. 

2-0 

Adur 

3-0 

p- 


Hubli 

26-0 

Bammigatli 

Wed. 

1 

3-0 

1 

Kalgbatgi 

Do. 

8-0 

8-0 

w. 

Sl(pr).; 2U 

Deserted. 

Hattimattur 

18-0 

Bammanhalli 

Sat. 

1-0 

Bammanhalli 1 -0 

w.; p. 


Byadgi 

7-0 

Kaginelli 

Mon. 

2-0 

Lingapur 

5-0 

p. 

SI (pr).; 2tl. 

Haveri 

3-0 

Haveri 

Thurs. 

3-0 

Local 


w.; p. 

Sl{pr).; Ca(c).; 4tl.; mq.; 
gym.; ch. 

Ranebennur 

13-0 

Halgeri 

do. 

7-0 

Rattiballi 

6-0 

1 

1 

SI (pr).; Cs (c).; Veerbhadr. 
Fr. Mrg.; 2tl.; M.; gym. 

Yelvigi 

14-0 

Bankapur 

Tubs. 

4-0 

Bankapur 

4-0 

w. 

Sl(pr).; 2tl.; ins. 

Mallapur 

18-0 

Local 

Wed. 


Local 

Bammanalli 1-0 

w. : t. 

p. ; t. 

SI (pr).; p J t.; 2 Cs(2 c).; 14 tl, ; 
mq.; dh.; 2 gym.; ch.; 2 lib.; 
ins. 

3ll.; 2in8.; Deserted. 

Ranebennur 

28-0 

Masur 

Sun. 

5-0 

Masur 

5-0 

p. 

Kaleshwartl.; ins. 

Mugad 

5-0 

Dharwar 

Tues. 

7-0 i 

Dharwar 

7-0 

w. 

Sl(pr).: C8(c).; 3ti.; gym.; 
ins. 

Annigeri 

8-0 

Mulgund 

Wed. 

3-0 

Mulgund 

3-0 

w. 

Sl(pr). : Cafe).; Basavandev 
Fr. Svn.; Narayantl.; 
ins. 

Gadag 

36-0 

Bellatti 

Mon. 

4-0 

Bellatti 

4-0 

w. : str. 

Sl(pr).; C.(c).: tl. 

Deserted. 

Kanaginhal 

4-0 

Kotumachigi 

Sun. 

4-0 

ICanaginhal - 2-4 
Gujjarkeri. 

str. 

Sl(pr).; Cs(c).; 5tl.; mq. 

Haveri 

30-4 

Samttrasigi 

do. 

2-4 

Hangal 

14-0 

t. 

Sl(pr).; Cs(c).: 2tl.; ins. 

Savanur 

15-0 

Bankapur 

Tubs. 

3-0 

Bankapur 

3-0 

w. 

Sl(pr).; Cs.; 6tl.; mq.; ch.; 
ins. 

Haveri 

25-0 

Belavigi 

Vied. 

2-0 

Havanur 

7-0 

rv. 

Sl(pr). ; 6tl. : mq.; dh, 

1 

Savanur 

7-0 

Savanur 

Fri. 

3-0 

Savanur 

3-0 

w. 

Sl(pr).; C8.(c); 4tl. 
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BOMBAY STATE GAZETTEEB 


Village name in English ; Direction ; 

Taluka abbreviation : Travelling 

Village name in tCannada. distance. 


Niralagj, M. Karadigi; HV.; Pf 

6t:r\, So. ... NE; 10-4 

Niralagi, M. Tadasa; SG.; 

vr\, So. ... N; 13-0 

Niralakatti; SG. ; ... SW: 11-0 


Nlralakatti; D. ; ... NW : 10-0 

NTrasagara; KA.; Sedsvirid ... jvj.. 14,6 

Nitaginakoppa ; HG.; N; 6 -( 

Nitapalli; RB.; ... S; 13-C 

Nitturu ; SH.; ... SW; 8-2 

Nitturu ; RB. > .. .1 SW . 9 C 

Nitturu; HR.; ... NW14-C 

Nuggikeri; D.; ... S; 4-4 

Nukapura; RB. ; .. N; 11-C 

Nulageri; HR.; ... NE: 6 -C 

Nulavi; HB.; ... 5-5 

Padesuru ; NV. ; .. NW ; 3-0 

Pale; HB. ; ... S; 7-1 

Palikoppa; HB.; ... ""0 

Papigatti; SG. ... N; 10-0 

Papanasi; G.; 

Parapura ; HV.; ... E; 15-0 

Parasapura ; SH.; «jt< 3 Ti 4 d ... W : 3-0 

Parasapura; HB.; ... W; 4-0 

Parasapura; KA. ; ... SE .- 11-0 

Paravapura ; KA.; ... E; 2-0 

Parvatasidgeri; HR.; SE ; 12-0 

Pasupatihala ; KU.; dos^a^^s'.SE ; 10-0 
Parivaragoppa ; HG.; itos^o 

... S; 9-4 

Peta; NR.; A'kJ ... E; O-l 

Phakfranandihalli (Fakiranandi- 

halli); SG. ... SE; 8-0 

Phattepura (Fatepura) RB.; 

... S: 15-0 

Phutagamva (Futgaon Badni) ; 

SH. ...|SW; 9-0 


SW: 9-0 
NW ; 14-0 
S: 4-4 


W: 3-0 
W; 4-0 
SE; 11-0 


Area (Sq. ms.); Pop ,* 
Households ; Agricultural 
population. 

1 

Post Office ; 
Distance. 

19 

642; 

102 ; 633. 

Karjagi 

3-0 

2-1 

517 

110; 514. 

Tadas 

3-4 

1-7 

111 

26; 92. 

Bankapur 

5-0 

2'4 

529 

97: 526. 

Garag 

2-0 

1 3 

203 

51 ; 203. 

Kalghatgi 

13-0 

1-5 

272 

54; 267. 

Bammanhalli 

4.4 

0-8 

710 

121 ; 653. 

Halageri 

7-0 

2-0. 

20 

882 

135 : 783. 

Halagerl 

4-0 

2 1 

531 

105; 493. 

Madlur 

2-0 

1-1 

293 

60 : 249. 

Dharwar 

5-0 

3 1 

791 

159; 712. 

Guttal 

4-0 

2'4 

4-7 

691 

2461 

137; 593. 
422 ; 2151. 

Local 

at* 

9-8 

846 

178: 754. 

Navalgund 

2-0 

1-6 

375 

76; 336. 

Arlikatti 

2-0 

1'6 

326 

71 ; 315. 

Do. 

4-0 

1-9 

825 

151 ; 743. 

Hiilgur 

1-0 

3-9 

660 

136; 642. 

Lakkundi 

3-0 

2-8. 

3-7 

170, 

39: 170. 

Shirhatti 

3-0 

1-5 

331 

80; 315. 

Hubli 

5-0 

1-3 

175: 

42: 175. 

Tadas 

3-0 

10. 
I-I : 

381 ; 

60: 323. 

Rattihalli 

2-0 

4 9; 

1160; 

213; 1135. 

Gudgeri 

4-0 

0-5. 

0-6; 

367 ; 

64; 331. 

Bankapur 

2-0 

0-6; 

115: 

24; 115. 

Tumminkatti 

2-0 

3-9; 

1622 

326: 1562. 

1 

Laxmeshwar 

5-0 
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Railway Si.; 
Distance. 

Weekly Bazar : 

Bazar Day ; 
Distance. 

Motor Stand ; 
Distance. 

Drinking 

water 

facilities. 

Institutions and other 
information. 

Karjagi 

6-0 

Karjagi ; 

Tues. 

3-0 

Hosarittl 

4-0 

rv. 

Sl(pr).; 2tl.; mq.; gym. 

Saunshi 

12-0 

Hirebendigeri Wed. 

3-0 

Timmapur 

1-4 

w. 

Sl(pr).: Cs.; tl. 

Savanur 

16-0 

Chandapur 

Thurs. 

0-4 

Bankapur 

5-0 

w. 

tl. 

Dharwar 

10-0 

Garag 

do. 

3-0 

Garag 

2-0 

t. ; w. 

SI (pr).: ch. 

Do. 

10-0 

Dhumwad 

Sun. 

2-0 

Dhumwad 

2-0 

rv. 


Savanur 

23-0 

Bammanballi 

Sat. 

4-4 

BannmanKalll 

4-4 

w. 

Sl(pr).; tl.; gym. 

Chalageri 

8-0 

Halageri 

Thurs. 

7-0 

Halageri 

7-0 

V. ; w. 

Cs (c).; 3 tl.; mq. 






Magadi 

3-0 

str. ; w. 

Deserted. 

Ranebennur 

9-0 

Halageri 

Thura. 

4-0 

Halageri 

4-0 

str. ; t. 

Sl(pr).; 4tl.; gym.; ch. 

Byadgi 

17-0 

Chikkerur 

Wed, 

4-0 

Chikkerur 

4-0 

w. 

Sl{pr).; Cs(c).; tl.; mq. 

Dharwar 

4-0 

Dharwar 

Tues. 

5-0 

Dharwar 

5-0 

w. 

Hanamant Fr. Ct. Sud. 15; 









3 tl.; mq. 

Devargudda 

8-0 

Guttal 

Mon. 

4-0 

Guttal 

4-0 

str. 

SI (pr).; tl, 




... 


Hirekerur 

3-0 

p. ; w. 

SI (pr). 

Hubli 

6-0 

Hubli 

Sat, 

6-0 

Hubli 

6-0 

t. : w. 

Sl(pr).; 3Cs (c, mp, mis). 









8 il.; mq.; 4 gym.; ch. 

Hebasur 

9-0 

Navalgund 

Tues. 

2-0 

Navalgund 

7-0 

t. 

SI (pr).; Cs (c).; 7tl. ; 2 mq. 

Hubli 

6-4 

Arlikatti 

Thurs. 

2-0 

Local 


... 

Sl(pr).; Cs(mp). 

Do. 

13-0 

Do- 

do. 

4-0 

Varur 

3-0 

... 

Sl(pr).; Basava Fr. Mar.; 









3 tl.; mq.; gym.; lib. 

Gudgerl 

7-0 

Hulgur 

Sun. 

I-O 

Shiggaon 

8-0 

w.; t. 

Sl(pr).; Cs(mis).; 2tl. 

Gadag 

6-0 

Gadag 

Sat. 

6-0 

Gadag 

6-0 

w. 

SI (pr). ; 3Cs (2c, mis). ; 









PaplIngPs. Fr.; tl.; ch. 






Haleritti 

1-0 


1 Deserted. 

Gadag 

21-0 

Shirk atti 

Sun. 

3-0 

SKirbattl 

3-0 

w. 

6 tl.; mq.; ch. 

Hubli 

5-0 

Hubli 

Sat. 

5-0 

Hubli 

5-0 

11 - 

Sl(pr).; 2tl,; gym. 

Do. 

15-0 

Tadas 

Tues. 

3-0 

Tadas 

3-0 

t. 

SI (pr). 






Kalghatgi 

2-4 

t. 

Deserted. 

Ranebennur 

19-0 

Rattihalli 

Fri. 

2-0 

Rattihalli 

2-0 

w. : i. 

SI (pr).; 2 tl.; mq. 

Gudgeri 

4-0 

Gudgeri 

Thurs. 

4-0 

Gudgeri 

4-0 

t. 

SI (pi).; tl.; mq.; 2 gym.; ch. 






Tilwalli 

3-0 


I Deserted. 




.. ■ 


Nargund 

0-1 

w. ; t. 

2 si (2 pr).; Nargund Munici- 








o. 

pality. 

Savanur 

7-0 

Bankapur 

Tues, 

2-0 

Bankapur 

2-4 

str. 

Sl(pr).; mq. 

Ranebennur 

15-0 

Tumminkatti 

Wed. 

2-0 

Tumminkatti 

2-0 

rv. 

Sl(pr).; tl. 

Gudgeri 

13-0 

Laxmeshwar 

Fri. 

5-0 

Laxmeshwar 

5-0 


Sl(pr).; Cs(c).; Maruti Fr. 








1 ! 

1 1 

! 

Ct. Sud. 15 ; tl.; mq.; 2 gym. 
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BOMBAY STATC GAZETTEER 


Village name in English ; 

Taluka abbreviation ; 

Village name in Kannada. 

Direction ; 
Travelling 
distance. 

Area (Sq. ms.) ; Pop. ; 
Households : Agricultural 
population. 

— 

Post Office : 
Distance. 

Pudakalakafti ; D. ... 

N ; 22-0 

2-8 

1085 ; 201 : 1019. 

U. Betgeri 

2-0 

Pura; KU.;*SPd 

NW: 0-2 

Forma part of Kundgol 





Municipal Area. 



Puradakeri ; HR.; 

SE: 20-0 

1-3 

413; 74; 389. 

Tumminkatti 

5-0 

Purakoijdikoppa; HR.; 







NW: 18-0 

1-7 

193; 42: 168. 

Tilwalli 

3-0 

Purawarga-Dyam anakoppa 

NW: 14-0 

17 

4 : 1 : 4. 

Dhafwar 

8-0 

(Inam) ; KA. ; 







E; 28-6 

0-6 

229; 49; 208. 

Gajendragad 

1-0 

Purtageri ( Surtageri ) ; RN. ; 






sjjiirrteO 

S: 9-3 

4-9 

542 ; 128 ; 509. 

Shirol 

4-0 

Radderanaganuru ; NR. ; 






<3*5 rt ^ ^ ^ 

SW: 13-0 

0-6. 




Ragikallapura ; D. ; 






Rajuru; RN. ; 

E : 15-7 

7-5 

1959 ; 390: 1698. 

Gajendragad 

3-0 

Ramageri; SH. 

SW; 15-0 

3-2 

1068 ; 205; 1034. 

Las mesh war 

3-0 

Ramagondanahajli j B. ; o-sao 






rtjsoaai#, 

V »• • 

S; 3-0 

|•4 : 479 ; 91 : 446. 

Bjadgi 

3-0 

Ramanakoppa; KU.; twssosstfjjsjj. 

SW: 12-0 

1-6 

715: 127; 697. 

Tadas 

2-0 

Ramanala; KA. ; oskSostis? 

NE: 4-4 

2-3 

587: 105; 556. 

Kalgbatgi 

5-0 

Ramapura; D. ; 

W: 11-0 

3-5 

474; 118; 426. 

Mugad 

4-0 

Ramapura ; HB. ; 

S; 9-0 

1 5 

357 : 60 ; 275. 

Kalgbatgi 

1-0 

Ramapura j HV. ; 

NE: 7-4 

0'8 

403 ; 64 : 398. 

Agadi 

3-0 

Ramapura; KU. ; 

S ; 12-0 

1-2 

336 ; 58; 321. 

Ingalgi 

1-0 

Ramapura ; RN.; traamsiid 

E ; 32-0 

2 1 

513 ; 100 : 496. 

Gajendragad 

0-4 

Ramapura ; HG. ; 

NE: 10-4 

0 7. 


. 


Ramatirtha; HG. ; 

N: 4-0 

2-2 

516: 91 ; 493. 

Hangal 

4-4 

Ramatirtha ; HR. ; ... 

SE; 8-0 

0-7 

265; 50 : 264. 

Masur 

1-4 

Ramenahalli; M.; DT)rfo(sis«^ ... 

S: 1-5 

2-1 

246 : 67 ; 230. 

Mundargi 

5-0 

Ranaturu ; SH. ; 

SE: 10-0 

4 7 

1327; 268: 1319. 

Bellatti 

2-0 

Ranebennuru ; RB. ; osi4t3iJA.^do. 


15-6 : 25282 : 4214 : 6479. 

Local 


Rangapura ; KA. ; don?40 

NW: 2-0 

0-2 

251 : 52 ; 236. 

Kalgbatgi 

3-0 
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Railway St.; 

Weekly Bazar ; 


1 

Motor Stand. 

Drinking 

Institutions and other 

Distance. 

Bazar Day ; 


Distance. 


water 

infomution. 



Distance. 




facilities. 


Dharwar 

12-0 

U. Betgeri 

Sat. 

2-0 

Uppin Bet- 

2-0 

w. 

Sl(pr).: Cs(c).: 4tl.; 2gym. 






' geri. 




Ranebennur 

20-0 

Tumminkatti 

Wed. 

5-0 

Honnalli 

9-0 

rv. 

sl(pr).: 2tl.j gym. 

ByaJgi 

24-0 

' Tilwalli 

Tues. 

3-0 

Tilwalli 

3-0 

str. 


Dharwar 

8-0 

Hulkop 

Mon. 

2-0 





Mallapur 

26-0 

Gajendragad 

Tues. 

1-0 

Gajendragad 

1-0 

w. 

Sl(pr).; 3tl.; mq. 

Hole Alur 

9-0 

Shirol 

Sun. 

4-0 

Konnur 

4-0 

w. 

SI (pr).; Cs (c).; 3tl.; ch.; lib. 


1 

... 

... 





Deserted. 

Mallapur 

22-0 

Gajendragad 

Tues. 

3-0 

Gajendragad 

3-0 

w.; str. 

Sl(pr).; Kalkaleshwardev Fr. 
Ct. Sud. 15: 6tl,; mq.; 


1 







inta 

Cudgeri 

5-0 

Laxmeshwar 

Fri. 

3-0 

Local 

... 

t. 

Sl(pr).; Cs.(c).; 3tl.; ch. 

Byadgi 

5-0 

Byadgi 

Sat. 

3-0 

Byadgi 

3-0 

w. 

Sl(pr).; Virabhadra Fr. Ct. 









sud. 15 i 3tl. 

Hubli 

15-0 

Tadas 

Tues. 

2-0 

Jiglur 

2-0 


Sl(pr).; Cs(c).; 2tl.; mq.i 








1 

2 gym. 

Do. 

14-0 

iCalghatgi 

dos 

5-0 

Kalghatgi 

5-0 

w. 

Sl(pr).; Csfc). 

Naglavi 

1-4 

Tegur 

Fri. 

4-0 

Tegur 

4-0 

w. 

Sl(pr). 

Hubli 

8-0 

Mishrikoti 

do. 

1-0 

Hubli 

8-0 

w.: t. 

Sl(pr).: 2tl.: mq. 

Karjagi 

5-0 

Karjagi 

Tues. 

2-0 



w. 

Sl(pr). 

SaunsHi 

9-0 

Ingalgi 

Mon. 

1-0 

Timtnapur 

4-0 

w. ; t. 

Sl(pr).; tl.; gym. 

Mallapur 

27-0 

Gajendragad 

Tues. 

4-0 

Gajendragad 

4-0 

w. : str. 

3tl.; mq. 




... 


Belagalpeth 

2-0 

i 

Deserted. 

Haveii 

26-4 

Hangal 

Fii. 

4-4 

Hangal 

4-4 

1 

P* 

SUpr).; tl.; gym.; ins. 

Ranebennur 

20-0 

Masur 

Sun. 

1-4 

Masur 

1-4 

rv. 

SKpr).; mq. 

Cadag 

44-0 

Mundargi 

Mon. 

6-0 

Dambal 

3-0 

w. 

Sl(pr).;2tl. 

Do. 

30-0 

Bellatti 

do. 

2-0 

Devihal 

1-0 

w. 

SI (pr).; Cs (c).; Maruti Fr. 









Ct. sud 1 : 2 tl.; ch. 

Local 


Local 

Sun, 


Local 


w. ; p. 

16S1 (15 pr, h). ; mun. 
llCi (5c, 4mis, Con, i). 
Siddheswar Fr. Vsk. Sud. 15 
14tl.; 15M.; 4mq.; 3dg. 
dh.; 4gym. ; ch. ; 21ib. 









ins. 

Hubli 

20-0 

Kalghatgi 

Tues. 

3-0 

Kalghatgi 

3-0 

w. 

Sl(pr).; Cs.; tl. 
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BOMBAY STATE GAZETTEER 


Village name in English : 

Direction : 

Area (Sq. ms.) ; Pop. : 

Post Office ; 

Taluka abbreviation ; 

Travelling 

Households 

; Agricultural 

Distance. 

Village name in Kannada. 

Jistance. 

population. 



Rati; M.; 

S; 

5-0 

5-3. 




Rattigeri ; KU.; 

S; 

16-0 

3-5: 314; 

61 ; 308. 

Gudgeri 

3-0 

Rattihalli; HR.; 

E; 

9-0 

4-5; 5010; 

783 ; 2734. 

Local 


Ravalojikoppa ; SC.; 








Ei 

13-4 

1-8. 




Ravutanakatti ; RB. ; 

E: 

5-0 

2-6; 464; 

90; 436. 

Medleri 

3-0 

Rayapura ; D. ; 

SE: 

6-0 

19; 683: 

124; 644. 

Dharwar 

3-0 

Raynala; HB. ; 

W; 

5-7 

2-3; 536; 

93 : 473. 

Hubli 

3-0 

Revatjihala ; HB. ; 

W: 

7-5 

2-3 ; 399; 

79; 360. 

Do. 

8-0 

Ropa ; RN. ; 


... 

24-4 : 8978; 1713; 6012. 

Local 


Rottigava(Ja ; KU. ; .. 

NE: 

16-0 

3'5; 1020: 

199; 992. 

Nalvadi 

4-0 

Rudrapura; RN. ; 

NE: 

17-2 

1'4; 114; 

27; 114. 

Sudi 

6-0 

Sadasivapeta ; SG. ; . . 

Sagaravalli (Inam) ; HG. ; s-sna 

S; 

8-0 

3-6; 412: 

90; 404. 

Bankapur 

1-0 


Wi 

9-2 

0-7; 100; 

24 ; 100. 

Hangal 

9-0 

Saha-Bazara; SG. ; wtgjsd... 

S: 

6-0 





Saibanakoppa ; D.; __ 

N; 

22-0 

0-8. 




Saidapura; NV.; 

SE; 

15-0 

2-2 ; 348; 

64; 336 ; 

Annigeri 

3-0 

Saidapura ; D.; 

NW: 

3-4 

0-8: 85: 

21 ; 7. 

Dharwar 

1-0 

Salakinakoppa ; D.; swdssrfjs^,,, 
Salavadi (Shelavadi) ; NV. ; 

SW; 

5-0 

2-2 ; 442; 

74; 421. 

Mugad 

4-0 

sia 

NE; 

8-0 

15-9 : 3099; 

630; 2702. 

Local 

... 

Sambhapura ; G. ; 'iotirajici 

SE; 

7-0 

1-4 : 804; 

130 ; 760. 

Lakkundi 

2-2 

Sammasagi ; HG. ; 

W: 

11-0 

4-2 ; 458 : 

92 ; 348. 

Hangal 

11-4 

Sampigavada (Sandigavada) ; 







RN. ; JSoSirtroa 

W; 

5-6 

4-9 ; 438 ; 

96 : 392. 

Savadi 

2-0 

SahgameWara ; KA. ; ^ort^oc^d. 

W; 

7-4 

31; 749; 

159; 709. 

Kalghatgi 

7-0 

Sangatikoppa ; KA.; 
Sangedevarakoppa ; K.A.; 

SW; 

10-0 

2'7; 10; 

3: 9. 

Hubli 

7-0 


E; 

3-0 

l-l; 377 ; 

80 i 348. 

Kalghatgi 

3-0 









DHAHWAR DISTRICT 
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Railway St.; 

Weekly Bazar ; 


Motor Stand ; 

Drinking 

Institutions and other 

Distance. 

Bazar Day ; 


Distance. 


water 

information. 



Distance. 




facilities. 










Deserted. 

Cudgeri 

3-0 

Cudgeri 

Tburs. 

3-0 

Cudgeri 

3-0 

w. 

4tl. : mq. ; db.; gym. ; ch; 

Ranebennur 

17-0 

Local 

Fri. 


Local 

... 

rv. ; w. 

SI (pr).; p)t.: 2C8 (c. mp),: 
Veerbbadra Fr. Ct. sud. 11. 






1 



ins. 






Yelawigi 

1-0 

w. 

3tl.: Deserted. 

Ranebennur 

,12-0 

Medleri 

Mon. 

3-0 

Ranebennur 

4r0 

w. 

Sl(pr).: 6tl. 

Amargol 

2-0 

Dbarwar 

Tues. 

3-0 

Local 

... 

w. 

Sl(pr). 

Hubli 

3-0 

Hubli 

Sat. 

3-0 

Hubli 

4-0 

l. 

SI (pr).; Fr. Mar.; 4tl.; 









gym. 

Do. 

8-0 

Do. 

do. 

8-0 

Do. 

8-0 

t. 

Sl(pr).: 3tl.; mq. 

Mallapur 

8-0 

Local 

Tburs. 


Local 


w. 

4S1 (3pr, b).: pyt; 4C8(3c, 
sp).; Fr. Vsk.; 8 tl.; 2M.: 
mq.; 3dg.; db.; 3gym.; 
cb.; lib.; 4dp.; ins. 

Annigeri 

9-0 

Annigeri 

Fri, 

9-0 

Nalvadi 

4-0 

str. ; t. 

Sl{pr).; &(c).; 2ll.: mq.; 









cb.;lib. 

Hole Alur 

14-0 

Muthigeri 

Sun. 

2-0 

Sudi 

6-0 

w. 

2 tl.; mq. 

Savanur 

11-0 

Bankapur 

Tues. 

1-0 

Bankapur 

1-0 

w. 

Sl(pr).; Durga Fr. Jan.; tl. 

Haveri 

30-0 

Hangal 

9-0 

Sanun 

aagi 

2-0 

w. 




1 (Part of Bankapur 

Non- 

Local 

... ' 

o. 1 

Sl(pr).; pyt.; Cs(c).; 



1 Mun. Area). 





4 tl.; mq. 








t. 

Deserted. 

Annigeri 

3-0 

Annigeri 

FrJ. 

3-0 

Annigeii 

3-0 

8 tr, 

SI (pr).; Cs(c).; 2tl.; mq.; 


• 







db.; gym.; ch. 

Dbarwar 

2-0 

Dbarwar 

Tues. 

1-0 



w. 

Part of Dbarwar Municipal 









Area. 

Mugad 

4-0 

Do. 

do. 

5-0 

Dbarwar 

5-0 

w. 

SI (pr).; tl. 

Mallapur 

12-0 

Local 

Mon. 


Local 


... 

SI (pr).; pyt.; Cs (mp).; Vira- 









bhadra Fr. Dec. 

Gadag 

4-4 

Lakkundi 

Tuei, 

2-2 

Gadag 

4-0 

w. 

Sl(pr).; C8(c).; Hanuman 









Fr. An. 9. 

Haveri 

28-0 

Local 

Sun. 


Hangal 

11-4 

w. 

Sl(pr).; Renukamba (Gut- 
tewa); Fr. An. 10.; tl. 

Mallapur 

4-0 

Ron 

Tburs. 

5-0 

Ron 

5-0 

str. 

SI (pr).; Ca (c).; 4 tl.; mq.; ch. 

Hubli 

24-0 

Kaigbatgi 

Tues. 

7-0 

Kalgbatgi 

7-0 

P- 

SI (pr).; Cs(c).; 3tl.: gym. 

Do. 

24-0 

Do. 


7-0 

Do. 

10-0 

w. 


Hubli 

18-0 

Kalghatgi 

Tues. 

3-0 

Kalgbatgi 

3-0 

w. ; p. 

SI (pr).; Fr. Ps.; 3tl. 
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BOMBAY STATE GAZETTEEB 


Village name in English ; 

Taluka abbreviation ; 

Village name in Kannaiia. 

Direction ; 
Travelling 
distance. 

Area (Sq. ms.) ; Pop ; 
Households ; Agricultural 
population. 

Post Office : 
Distance. 

Sanguru ; HV.; 

W: 7-0 

3-0; 

1022; 

216: 

872. 

Devihosur 

3-0 

Sankadh^a ; SH.; 

3; 8-0 

I'l ; 

310; 

65; 

268. 

Shirhatti 

2-0 

Sankadhala; NR.; 

NWi 9-0 

4-5: 

661 ; 

127; 

651. 

Nargund 

7-0 

Sankadodaka; M.; »oi?cSj:citf 

NW; 15-0 

6-9. 






Sankaranahalli M. Desagata 








HR.; rfo. 

SE; 21-0 

1-3. 






Sankaranahalli M. Koda; 








HR.; rio. 

NE: 6-0 

1-3 ; 

83 : 

13; 

82. 

Kod 

1-0 

Sahklapura ; D. ; 

NW; 6-0 

0 7. 






Sahkiipura ; KU.; 

SE; 17-4 

2-3 ; 

1014; 

222; 

951. 

Kalas 

1-0 

Saiikrikoppa ; HG. ; ... 

E ; 12-4 

1-5; 

717; 

115; 

663. 

Adur 

1-4 

Sahkripura ; B. ; 

NW: 4-0 

1*3; 

444; 

76; 

433. 

Byadgi 

4-0 

Sanpa-Basapura ; HR. ; 








tOUiTliiO 

NE; 11-0 

0-4. 






Sapjjagubbi ; HR.; ... 

E : 10-0 

0'5; 

412: 

74; 

388. 

Rattihalli 

1-0 

Sanna-Sahgapura ; RB.; 








^onssSO ... 

S : 12-0 

l-l ; 

242: 

35; 

242. 

Tumminkatti 

3-0 

Sanna-Somapura; D.; 








?5j5(aj55S)d 

SW: 7-0 

17. 






Sarhsi (Saunshi) ; KU.; 

SE; 6-0 

22-2; 

4630; 

912: 

3940. 

Local 


Santagiri; RN. ; 

N : 15-4 

4-1 : 

1803 : 

330; 

1712. 

Hirehal 

4-0 

Saptapura; D.; 

W: 3-0 

2-1 ; 

367 ; 

86; 

29. 

Dharwar 

0-2 

Saravanda ; RB.; 

SW; 7-0 

30; 

718; 

125; 

666. 

Halageri 

6-0 

Sarjapura ; RN. ; 

N ; 14-0 

5-2: 

1389; 

271 ; 

1327. 

Hirehal 

3-0 

Sasaravada ; SH.; 

SE: 26-0 

2'8; 

388; 

81 ; 

359. 

Heb^al 

3-0 

Sasvihajli; NV.; 

S: 12-0 

5-8; 

873: 

164; 

760. 

Halli'keri 

2-0 

Satagihalji; HR.; 

SE ; 7-0 

1-3 ; 

307 ; 

57; 

291. 

Rattihalli 

3-4 

SMenahalli; HG.; 

N; 3-4 

11 ; 

9; 

3; 

9. 

Hangal 

3-0 

Satenahaiii; HR. ; ... 

NW: 13-0 

3 0; 

1015; 

174; 

780. 

Havasabhavi 

3-0 

Satturu; D. ; 

SE; 4-4 

31: 

353; 

81 : 

338. 

Dharwar 

4-0 










DHABWAH DISTRICT 
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Railway St.; 
Distance. 

Weekly Bazar ; 
Bazar Day ; 
Distance. 


Motor Stand 
Distance. 

Drinking 

water 

facilities. 

Institutions and other 
information. 

Haveri 

7-0 

! 

Local 

Wed. 


Adur 

4-0 

rv. 

SI (pr).; Cs (mp).; 8 tl.; 2 mq.; 
ins. 

Gudgeri 

15-0 

Lazmeshwar 

Fri. 

6-0 

Lazmeshwar 

6-0 

str. 

SI (pr).: Sri Halswami Fr. Ct. 
sud. 15. 

Msllapur 

20-0 

Nargund 

Wed. 

7-0 

Nargund 

7-0 

t. 

rv. 1 

Sl(pr).: Cs(c).; 5tl.; mq. 

Deserted. 

Do. 

Ranebennur 

17-0 

Kod 

Tues. 

I-0_ 

Kod 

1-0 

w. 1 

Deserted. 

Gudgeri 

3-0 

Gudgeri 

Thurs. 

3-0 

Yalavigi 

3-0 

W.: t. 

Sl(pr).; pyt.; Ca (c).; 7tl.; 

2 mq.; gym.; ch. 

Haveri 

12-0 

Adur 

Sat. 

1-4 

Adur 

1-4 

w. 1 

SI (pr).; Banashankari Fr. 
Jan. 2 tl. 

Byadigi 

\ 

4-0 

1 

Byadgi 

do. 

4-0 

Byadgi 

4-0 

p- 

SI (pr),; Cs (c).; tl. 

Deserted. 

Ranebennur 

15-0 

Rattihalli 

Fri. 

1-0 

Rattihalli 

1-0 

rv. 

Sl(pr).: 2tl. 

Do. 

12-0 

Tuminkatti 

Wed. 

3-0 

Kuppelur 


w. 

Sl(pr).;2tl. 

Deserted. 

Local) 


Local 

Sat. 

1 

Local 


t. : w. 

Sl(pr).: Cs(mp).: Fakirswami 
Fr. Ct; 2tl.; M.; mq,; 

dg. : 7 gym.; lib.; 

2 dh.: 2ch. 

Hole Alur 

11-0 

Mushigeri 

Sun. 

3-0 

Hirehal 

5-0 

w. 

2S1(2 pr).; Cs(mp).; 10 ll. 
M.; mq.; gym.; ch.; lib; 

Dharwar 

0-2 

Dharwar 

Tues. 

0-2 



... 

Part of Dharwar Munidpel 
Area. 

Devargudda 

6-0 

Halageri 

Thurs. 

6-0 

Byadgi 

6-0 

w. 

SI (pr).; Cs (c).; Maheshwar. 
Fr. Mgh sud. 15 ; 4 tl.; gym 

Hole Alur 

10-0 

Belur 

Sun. 

4-0 

Hirehal 

2-7 

w. 

Sl(pr).; Durga Fr. 

Gudgeri 

24-0 

Hebbal 

Tues. 

3-0 

Bellatti 

12-0 

rv, ' 

1 

SI (pr).; Sri Sankarlinga F r. 
Phg.; 4t!.; mq.; ch. 

Annigeri 

5-0 

Annigeri 

Fri. 

5-0 

Annigeri 

5-0 

t. ; str. 

Sl(pr).; C8(fmg).; Fr. 
Svn.; 3 tl. 

Ranebennur 

19-4 

Rattihalli 

do. 

34 

Rattihalli 

3-4 

p.; sir. 

Sl(pr).;2tl. 

Haveri 

26-0 

Hangal 

do. 

3-0 

Hangal 

3-0 

P- 

Deserted. 

Byadgi 

17-0 

Havasabhavi 

do. 

3-0 

Hirekonati 

2-0 

P- 

Sl(pr).; Cs(c).: Maruli Fr, 
4tL; ins. 

Dharwar 

4-0 

Dharwar 

Tues. 

4-0 

Dharwar 

4-0 

w. 

Sl(pr). 
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BOMBAY STATE GAZETTEER 


Village name in English ; 

Taluka abbreviation : 

Village name in Kannada. 

Direction ; 
Travelling 
distance. 

Area (Sq. ms.) ; Pop ; 
Households ; Agricultural 
population. 

Post Office ; 
Distance. 

Savatji; RN.; 

SW ; 6-0 

18-2; 3627; 759 ; 3272. 

Local 

Savanuru ; SG.; 

E: 9-0 

14*3: 14784 ; 2557: 8219. 

Do. 

Savasagi; HG.; 

NE: 5-0 

2-0; 557 ; 109; 526. 

Hangal 0-5 

Savikeri; HG.; stages 

SW; 7-4 

1-7; 287: 28; 249. 

Do. 9-0 

Savuru ; SG.; 

E; 9-0 

2-0; 203 ; 45; 198. 

Bankapur 2-0 

Savagondanakoppa ; SG.; 




... 

W; 8-4 

0 5. 


Sedabala ; D.; 

NW; 13-4 

0-8; 69; 15: 45. 

Tadkod 0-4 

Serevada ; HB.; 

S: 6-4 

3-0; 1578 ; 292: 1385. 

Arlikatti 3-0 

Sejagiri ; HG.; 

SE: II-O 

1*2; 892: 156; 823. 

Tllwalli 2-0 

Settigeri; SH.; 

SW: 6-0 

3-5 : 272 : 48 ; 272. 

Shirhatti 5-0 

Sibaragatti; D.; *«'*'^*i 

N ; 18-0 

1'2; 626; 117; 593. 

U. Belgeri 3-0 

Sidaganahala ; RB.; ... 

NW: 5-4 

3-1 ; 221; 40; 219. 

Ranebennur 4-0 

Sidagaravalli; RB.; ,,, 

SW; 16-4 

2-9: 393; 89; 373. 

Andalgi » 1-0 

Siddanabhavi; KA. ; ... 

S ; 7-0 

3-7. 


SiddSpura; NR.; 

SW : 6-0 

2'2; 513: 85; 496. 

Nargund 5-0 

Siddapura; RB.; 

SE : 0-4 

3'0; 3; 1; ... 

Ranebennur 0-4 

Siddapura ; KA.; 

N ; 13-4 

0-5. 


Siddapura; HB.; 

S ; 5-4 

0-3. 

. 

Siddapura; HV.; 

NE; 23-4 

6-8; 922; 195; 883. 

Kadakol 5-0 

Siddapura; D.; 

W: 12-0 

0-5. 


Siddapura ; B.; *=”548 

W : 15-0 

M; 243 ; 50; 225. 

Haveri 12-0 

Siddapura M. Kuppeluru; HR.; 




4c 5^48 siJ. 

SE ; 8-0 

0 '8.. 


Siddapura-tojrd®; RB.; *«^^o 




ncS 

SE ; 1-0 

1-1 : 56: 9; 49. 

Ranebennur 1-0 

Siddedevapura ; HV.; 




5S)8 




Sidenuru; B.; *c*tfiJt8o 

SW; 4-0 

5'8; 2332 ; 393; 1965. 

Local 

Sidlapura ; SG.; * ail,548 

S; IM 

07; 98; 16; 98. 

Bammanhalli 3-0 










DHARWAB DISTRICT 
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Railway St.; 

Weekly Bazar ; 


Motor Stand ; 

Drinking 

Institutions and other 

Distance. 


Bazar Day ; 


Distance. 


water 

information. 



Distance. 




facilities. 


MalUpur 

4-0 

Local 

Wed. 

... 

Ron 


1 

w. 

SI (pr).; pyt.; Ca (mp).; 
Sangameahwar Fr. Ct. vad; 
8 ; 4tl.; mq.; dh.; gym.; ch.. 









ins. 

Local 


Do. 

Fri. 


Local 


w. : t. 

5S1 (4 pr, h).: mun.; 2C8 (c, 
mp).: 38 tl.; 8M.; 25 mq: 

8 dg.; dh.; 3 gym.; ch.2lib; 

2 dp. 

Haveri 

27-0 

Hangal 

do. 

5-0 

Hangal 

3-0 

w. 

SI (pr).; Ca (c).; tl.; ins. 

Do. 

29-0 

Sammasigi 

Sun. 

3-0 

Do. 

9-0 

p- 

SI (pr).; 3 tl.: mq. 

Savanur 

7-0 

Bankapur 

Tues. 

2-0 

Bankapur 

2-0 

str. ; w.; 

Sl(pr).; tl.; ch. 









Deseited. 

Dharwar 

13-0 

Tadkod 

Sun. 

0-4 

Tadkod 

0-2 

w. 

SUfO': 

Hubli. 

6-0 

Arlikatti 

Thurs. 

3-0 

Hubli 

6-0 

w. 

SI(pr).iCa(mp).; 4tl.;2mq. 

3 gym.; ch. 

Haveri 

30-0 

Tilwalli 

do. 

2-0 

Local 


rv. 

1 

Sl(pr).: C5(c).: 5tl.: mq. 









gym. 

Gudgeri 

15-0 

Shirhalti 

Sun. 

5-0 

Shirhatti 

5-0 

w. 

tl.; ch. 

Dharwar 

19-0 

U. Betgeri 

Sat. 

3-0 

Uppin Bet' 

3-0 

w. 

SI (pr).; Fr. Svn.; 2tl.; mq.; 






geri. 



gym. 

Devargudda 

2-0 

Ranebennur 

Sun. 

4-0 

Ranebennur 

4-0 

w. 

,3tl. 

Savanur 

22-0 

Bammanhalli 

Sat. 

2-0 

Bammanhalli 

2-0 

p- 

SI (pr).; Ca(mp).: 3 tl.; mq. 






Kalghatgi 

74 


Deserted. 

Mallapur 

19-0 

Nar gund 

Wed. 

5-0 

Nargund 

5-0 

t. : w. 

Sl(pr).; C5(c).;3tl.: ch. 

Ranebennur 

0-4 

Ranebennur 

Sun. 

0-4 

Ranekennur 

0-4 


Deserted. 




... 


Dhummawad 

2-4 


Do. 








... 

Do. 

Savanur 

10-0 

Vanahigli 

Sat. 

6-0 

Lazmeshwar 

10-0 

w. 

Si(pr),; Cs(mp).; 
ch. 






Tegur 

3-0 

itr. 

tl.; Deseited. 

Haveri 

12-0 

Chikkabasur 

do. 

3-0 

Hansabhavi 

7-0 

w. 

Sl(pr).;il. 




... 




rv. 

Deserted. 

Ranebennur 

1-0 

Ranebennur 

Sun. 

1-0 

Ranebennur 

1-0 

w. 




• . • 





w. 

Pait o( Haveri Municipal Area. 

Byadgi 

4-0 

Bjadgi 

Sat. 

4- 

Local 


w. ; p. 

SI (pr).; pyt.; 2Cs (c, mis).; 
Basava Fr. Vsk.; 8 tl.; mq. 
ch.;lib.; Kaileshwartl.; ins. 

Savanur 

16-0 

Bammanhalli 

do. 

3-0 

Bamnianhalli 

3-0 

p- 

tl. 

1 
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BOMBAY STATE GAZETTEEB 


Village name in EnglisK ; 

Taluka abbreviation ; 

Village name in Kannada. 

Direction : 
Travelling 
distance. 

Area (Sq. ms.) ; Pop ; 
Households ; Agricultural 
population. 

Post Ofiice ; 
Distance. 

Siggali; SH.; 

SW: 

16-0 

3 2 

4823 ; 

911 ; 

2349. 

Local 

...- 

Siggahvi; SG. ; 

... 


7-2 

7360; 

1396: 

4840. 

Do. 

... 

Siaigatti (Blc.); KA.; (uo) 

N : 

6-0 

1-5 

525; 

110 ; 

525. 

Kalghatgi 

6-0 

Sigigatti (Kh.) ; KA. ; 

N; 








(iOJ) 

ll-O 

2'3. 






Sigihalli ; HG. ■, 

S; 

13-0 

1-8 

571 : 

95; 

522. 

Adur 

1-0 

Silavanta-Somapura ; SG. ; 










W; 

6-0 

1-4 

689; 

120 ; 

618. 

Uhundsi 

0-4 

Singanahalli ; KA. ; ... 

SW; 

6-0 

1-5 

66 ; 

19; 

59. 

Kalghatgi. 

6-0 

Singanahaili ; D. ; 

NW ; 

12-0 

2-0 

1092: 

190; 

1071. 

Garag 

3-0 

Sihgapura ; HG. ; 

S; 

14-0 

1-5 

330: 

60: 

300. 

Adur 

2-0 

Siiigapura ; SG. ; iomssa 

S: 

10-0 

0-3 

241 : 

46; 

237. 

Bankapur 

5-0 

Singataluni; M. ; ®onSjjwjjcj ... 

S; 

12-0 

6-1 

1020 : 

194; 

958. 

Mundargi 

11-0 

Singataramanakeri; M. ; 










NW: 

19-0 

4'3 

851 ; 

149; 

829. 

Lakkundi 

3-0 

Sirabadigi; HV. ; 

N; 

15-4 

3-9 

1230: 

237; 

1186. 

Hattimattur 

3-0 

Siragambi; HR.; 

SE; 

7-0 

31 

1779; 

302; 

1560. 

Rattihalli 

3-0 

Siragoda; HG.; 

SW: 

8-4 

5-3 

1270; 

271 ; 

1226. 

Hangal 

0-8 

Siraguppi; HB. ; 

E: 

9-4 

13'8 

2011 ; 

404; 

1795. 

Local 


Sirahatti; SH, ; 



10-2 

6569; 

1344; 

3848. 

Do. 

... 

Sirakola ; NV. ; 

NW; 

12-0 

5-0 

1725; 

332; 

1516. 

Morab 

4-0 

Siramapura ; HV. ; . 

NE: 

11-4 

1-3 

419; 

67; 

409. 

Haveri 

4-0 

Siranahalli; M. ; 

s 

10-0 

2-0 

474; 

90: 

455. 

Mundargi 

9-0 

Sirmapura M. Aduru; HG.; 









isS«r!S)a sij. wciJido 

NE: 

7-0 

0-7 

101 ; 

16; 

101 . 

Belgalpeth 

3-0 
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Railway St.; 
Distance. 

Weekly Bazar ; 

Bazar Day ; 
Distance. 


Motor Stand 
Distance. 

Drinking 

water 

Facilities. 

Institutions and othci 
information. 

Yalwigi 

4-0 

Local 

Sat. 


Laxmeihwar 

5-0 

str. : Vr. 

3SI (3pr).; n.; 3C8. (2mis, 
mp).: Basava Fr. VsL; 
20tl.; 2M.; 6mq.: Idg.; 
dh.; gym.; 2ch.: 2!ib.; 
3dp. 

Do. 

14-0 

Do. 

Wed. 


Local ■ 


t. : w. 

4S1 (4pi).; P)t.; 4Cs(2c 
mis, sp).; 15 tl.; 4 M.; 
3mq.: 4dg.; dg.; 3 gym. 
ch.jlib.; dp.; ins. 

DKarwar 

14-0 

Kalghatg! 

Tues. 

6-0 

Kalghatg! 

6-0 

p. 

SI (pr).; Cs (c).; tl.; mq.; gym. 

Deserted. 

Haver! 

11-0 

Adur 

Sat. 

1-0 

Adur 

1-4 

rv. 

SHpr).; Bharaniadev Fr. 
Magh. sud. 15 : 5 tl. 

Savanur 

18-0 

Dhundii 

Tburs. 

0-4 

Dhuodsi 

0-4 

w. 

Sl(pr).; Ci(c).: 2tl. 

Hubli 

24-0 

Kalghatg! 

Tues. 

6-0 

Kalghatg! 

6-0 

w. 


ICambarganvi 

9-0 

Garag 

Thutt. 

3-0 

Local 

1-0 

str. : W. 

SI (pr). 

Haveti 

lO-O 

Adur 

Sal. 

2-0 

Local 


rv. 

Sl(pr).: dh. 

Savanur 

16-0 

Banliapur 

Tuei. 

5-0 

Banliapur 

5-0 

w. 

Sl(pr).;tl.; mq. 

Gadag 

35-0 

Mundarg! 

Mon. 

11-0 

Mundarg! 

11-0 

rv. 

Sl(pr).: Ca(c).; Virabhadra- 
dev Fr. Mar. 23 ; tl. 

Do. 

8-0 

Laklcund! 

Tues. 

3-0 

Darnbal 

6-0 

w. 

SUpr).; Cs(c).; 2tl. 

Savanur 

2-0 

Hatt!maUur 

Wed. 

3-0 

Savanur 

5-0 

w. 

SI (pi).;Ce(c).; tl.; gym. 

Ranebennur 

19-0 

Rattihalli 

Fri. 

3-0 

Rattihelli 

3-0 

w. 

Sl(pr).; Ce(c).; 4ll. 

Havei i 

25-0 

Chikkanihi 

Hosur. 

Mon. 

2-4 

Alur 

8-0 

w. 

SI (pr).; Cs (c).; tl.; mq.; ins. 

Kusugal 

4-0 

Hubl! 

Sat. 

10-0 

Local 

0-2 

t. 

Sl(pr).; i6ll.;2mq.: 2 gym.; 
cK. 

Gadag 

21-0 

Local 

Sun. 


Do. 


w. 

4S1(3 pr, h).; mun.; 

4Ce(2c. mis, ap).; Faliir- 
swam! Fr. Vsk. sud 15; 
24tl.; 3M.; 8mq.; 3dg.; 

dh.; 6gym.; cli.; lib.; 5dp, 

Dharwar 

20-0 

Do. 

Thurs. 


Do. 


t. 

SI (pr).; 2Cs (c. mis).; 
Kalmeshwar Fr. May.; 3tl.; 
mq.; gym.; lib. 

Hater! 

4-0 

Hater! 

do. 

4-0 

Hosaritti 

2-0 

Hr. 

tl. 

Gadag 

33-0 

Mundarg! 

Mon. 

9-0 

Mundarg! 

9-0 

rv. 

Sl(pr).;tl. 

Haver! 

23-0 

Belgalpeth 

do. 

3-0 

Belgalpeth 

3-0 

p- 

2tl. 
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Village name in English : 

Talnha abbreviation ; 

Village name in Kannada. 

Direction : 
Travelling 
distance. 

Area (Sq. ms.) : Pop.; 
Households; Agricultural 
population. 

Post Office ; 
Distance. 

Sirmapura M. Ilanagalla ; 




TTft. • idasrsStJ sio. 

S: 2-0 

0-5. 


Sirola ; NR. ; 

NE: 15-4 

4-5; 2,980 ; 625: 1,105. 

Local 

Sirola ; M.; 

W; 0-4 

3 3; 361: 80: 361. 

Mundargi 0-4 

Sirola ; G.; 

S : 15-0 

TO; 324; 72: 317. 

Mulgund 6-0 

Siruj ; G. ; 

S ; 15-0 

3-0: 1,106; 231 ,- 1,051. 

Sortur 3-0 

Siruni; NV. ; 

W ; 21-0 

9-7: 1,264 ; 264; 1,187. 

Morab 4-0 

Siruru; M.; 

NW: 15-0 

9-9 ; 701 ; 178 ; 630. 

Dambal 5-0 

Siruru ; KU.; 

SE; 2-4 

6-9; 1,593; 312; 1,563. 

Kundgol 2-0 

Sisuvinah^a ; SG. ; 

NE: 10-0 

3-4: 1,133; 219; 1,004. 

Hulgur 2-0 

SiSvinahalli; NV; ... 

S: 12-0 

3-3; 942 : 221; 873. 

Hebasur 2-0 

Sit^ahari ; G. ; »cyi>««o 

.SW; 14-0 

4-2 : 300 ; 42: 285. 

Mulgund 2-0 

Sitikonda ; HR. ; 

NW: 7-0 

T9; 180 : 41: 180. 

Chikkerur 2-4 

Sivalli; HG. ; 

SW: 4-0 

0'7. 


Sivalji ; D.; 

E: 9-4 

4-7: 1,274 : 232; 1,149. 

Hebli M 

Sivanapura ; KA.; 

S: 3-0 

T6 : 292 ; 63; 242. 

Kalghatgi 3-0 

Sivapura; HV. ; 

S: 4-4 

TO. 


Sogivala ; SH. ; 

S: 9-0 

4'6; 198 : 41: 197. 

Suranagi 4-0 

Solaragoppa ; KA.; >!Jseosc3<’J5^. 

SE ; 9-0 

T4; 175; 42; 175. 

Kalghatgi 9-0 

Somajikoppa ; KA.; 

S: 6-4 

T5. 


Somalapura ; RB. ; ... 

NE: 11-0 

1-5 : 377 : 64 ; 336. 

Mcdleri 2-0 

Somanahalli ; HR.; ^-utKiofiaJt^. .. 

N; 2-0 

T3; 586 ; 84 : 553. 

Hirekerur 2-0 

Somanakatti ; RN. ; ... 

NW: 8-4 

3-6; 769; 143; 700. 

Hole Alur 4-0 

Somanakatti ; HV. ; ... 

E: 8-0 

T5. 


Somanakatti; G. ; ... 

SE: 9-0 

2*2. 


Somanakoppa ; KA.; 

S: 4-0 

2*0; 343; 65; 330. 

Kalghatgi 4-U 

Somapura ; HV. ; ?5j!i?sjs4c 

N: 7-0 

0 8. 


SPmapura ; HG. ; 

SE: 9-0 

T2; 398 ; 49 : 398. 

Kusanur 2-0 

Somapura ; NR. ; 

E: 0-4 



Somasagara; HG. ; ... 

SE; 14-0 

T6; 522 ; 93; 503. 

Tilwalli 9-0 
















DHAHWAB DISTBICT 


Railway St.; 
Distance. 

Weekly Bazar ; 

Bazar Day ; 

Distance. 

Motor Stand ; 
Distance. 

Drinking 

water 

facilities. 






Hangal 

1-0 


Hole Alur 

8-0 

Local 

Sun. 


Konnur 

4-0 

rv. 

Gadag 

24-0 

Mundargi 

Mon. 

0-4 

Mundargi 

0-4 

w. ; str. 

Do. 

12-0 

Mulgund 

Wed. 

6-0 

Shirhatti 

4-0 

w. 

Do. 

11-0 

Shirhatti 

Sun. 

4-0 

Do. 

3-0 

w. 

Dharwar 

12-0 

Harobelawadi Fri. 

2-0 

Inam Hongal 

2-0 

str. 



Hongal. 






Harlapur 

6-0 

Dambal 

Thurt. 

5-0 

Dambal 

5-0 

w. ; sti. 

1 

1 

Kundgol 

2-0 

Kundgol 

Wed. 

2-0 

Kundgol 

2-0 

1 

t. ; w. 

Gudgeii 

3-4 

Hulgur 

Sun. 

2-0 



1. : w. 

Local 


Hebasur 

Thurs. 

2-0 

Nalavadi 

4-0 

t. 

Gadag 

15-0 

Mulgund 

Wed. 

2-0 

Mulguiid 

2-0 

w. 

Byadgi 

21-0 

Chikkerur 

Do. 

2-4 

Chililcetui 

2-4 

p. ; w. 

Amaigol 

5-0 

Hebli 

Do. 

1-4 

Hebli 

1-4 

w. 

Hubli 

20-0 

Kalghatgi 

Tuei. 

3-0 

Kalaghatgi 

3-0 

w.; p. 






Haver i 

4-0 


Gudgeri 

17-0 

Bellatti 

Mon. 

5-0 

Bellatti 

5-0 

w. ; str. 

Hubli 

18-0 

Kalghatgi 

Tues. 

9-0 

ladlas 

4-0 

w. 

Ranebennur 

11-0 

Medleri 

Mon. 

2-0 

Ranebennur 

11-0 

rv. 

Byadgi 

24-0 

Hirekerur 

Do. 

2-0 

Hirekerur 

2-0 

p. ; w. 

Local 


Hole Alur 

Frl. 

4-0 

Ron 

7-0 

l. 






Gadag 

7-0 


Hubli 

21-0 

Kalghatgi 

Tues. 

4-0 

Kalghatgi 

4-0 

p- 

Haveri 

21-0 

Kusanur 

Sun. 

2-0 

Alur 

3-0 

rv. 






Nargund 

1-0 

w. ; t. 

Do. 

10-0 

Chikbasur 

Sat, 

4-0 

Adur 

10-0 

w. ; p. 


Institutions and other 
information. 


Deserted. 

Si (pr).; Pit.; 4Ca (2c, fmg, 
mis).: Fr. Ps. vad 5 : 4tl. 
ch.; lib.; Govt. Wvg. School: 
ins. 

Sl(pr).; Cs(<).; 5tl.; mq. 
Sl(pr).: 5ll.; ins. 

Sl(pr).; G(c).: tl mq.; ins. 
Sl(pr).; • Cs(<).: 5tl.: M.; 

2 mq.; lib.; dp.; ins. 
Sl(rr).; Hanamanta ; Fr. Ct. 
sud. 9 ; 7ll.; mq.; ch.; 

Maligi lihwar and Torangalla 
Biahmades tl.; 4 ins. 

Sl(pi).; lOll.; mq.; dh.; 
2gym.; ch.; lib. 

Sl(pr).; Cs (c).; BasavaFr,; 
Ct.; sud, 15 ; Sharif Yogi : 
Fr, Ct,; 4tl.: mq. 

SI (pi).; C$ (c).; 4tl.; ch.; ins. 
Sl(pr).; 3 tl.; gym. 
tl.; ins.; Sati Stone. 

Des ei I ed. 

Sl(pr).; Cs(mp).; tl.; mq.; 
ch. 


Deserted. 

SKpr). 

7tl.: M.; gym. 

Deserted. 

SI (pr).; Beeradev Fr. An. sud. 
7tl.; gym. 

Basava Fr. Ct. sud. 12.; tl. 
SI (pr).; 3tl.; mq.; ch. 
Deserted. 

Do. 

Sl(pr).: tl; gym. 

Deserted. 

Sl(pr).: tl 

5tl.; mq.; ch.; Nargund 
Municipality. 

Sl(pr).;Cs.; 3tl. 
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Village name in English ; 

Taluka abbreviation : 

Village name in Kannada. 

Direction ; 
Travelling 
distance. 

Area(Sq. ms.) ; Pop.; 
Households ; Agricultural 
population. 

Post OfTice ; 
Distance. 

Soratviru ; G. ; 


S : 18-0 

14-5 ; 3,543 ; 651 ; 3.245. 

Local 


Sotakanahala ; NV. ; 

NE: 7-0 

1’3: 351; 62; 347. 

Navalgund 

6-0 

Srimantagada ; SH.; 

S; 9-0 

0'5. 



Srhgeri; HG.; 


SW ; 7-0 

0 8; 64; 16; 62. 

Hangal 

8-0 

Sri-Ramanakoppa; HR.; 








NW; 8-0 

1-1 : 486; 90; 434. 

Havasabhavi 

2-0 

Sudambi ; R, ; sjjssoa 


SW; 17-4 

2-7 ; 1,211 ; 213: 1,099. 

Chikkerur 

5-0 

Sudi ; RN. ; 


E ; 10-0 

10-0 ; 3,851: 776 : 2,755. 

Local 


Sugnahalli ; SH. ; 


SE; 15-0 

5-9; 877; 202 : 872. 

Bannikop 

2-0 

Sujibailu ; HG. ; 


SW ; 2-0 

0-4. 



Sulihalli ; HV. ; 


NW: 6-0 

I'l; 523 ; 92; 517. 

Devagiri 

3-0 

Suiikatti ; KA. ; 

• • • 

W: 8-0 

1-9; 304 : 79 : 299. 

Kalghatgi 

8-0 

Sujla ; HR. ; 


N; 11-0 

8-0 ; 2,598 ; 497 ; 2,284. 

Local 

... 

Sultanapura ; KU. ; 

... 

SE: 16-0 

3-6 : 591; 109: 569. 

Kalas 

U 

Suna-kallabidri; RB. ; 







SW: 12-0 

3-9 : 1,738 : 283 ; 1,585. 

Halageri 

5-0 

Sunkapura ; HR.; 


N ; 14-0 

O'9. 



Sunkapura ; RB.; 


S; 7-0 

1-2. 



Siirakoda ; NR. ; 


SE ; 7-0 

6-8 : 1,425 ; 292 ; 1,221. 

Nargund 

6-0 

Surajesvara ; HG.; 


SE ; 3-0 

2 7; 608; 123; 546. 

Alur 

2-0 

Sfiranagi ; SH. ; w.'sSniri 


S ; 13-0 

15-1 ; 2,992 ; 582 ; 2,757. 

l^cal 


Suranahalli ; HV. ; 


SE : 1-0 

0 7. 



Surapagatti ; SG. ; 


N ; 6-0 

0-8 ; 418; 82: 365. 

Shiggaon 

5-0 

Surasettikoppa ; KA. ; 






... 

E ; 12-0 

1-9; 829; 147; 772. 

Mishrikoti 

4-0 

Sutagatti ; HB. ; 


NW: 5-4 

2-5; 424 ; 84; 380. 

Hubli 

6-0 

Sutakoti M. Koda ; HR. ; 






rfo. 


N ; 10-0 

2-7; 882; 171; 855. 

Masur 

3-0 

Suttakoti M. Masiiru ; HR.; 






jSo. SjssjscJo 


S ; 8-0 

1-9. 



Syabala ; SH.; 


SW; 15-4 

I'O; 180 : 39; 180. 

Shigali 

1-0 

Syabaia ; SG.; 


SW; 14-0 

2'3; 159; 29; 159. 

Andalgi 

2-0 

Syabanuru ; SG.; !5T.wf5J5do 

" 

SW; 3-0 

0-9. 













DHARWAR DISTRICT 


971 


Railway St. ; 

Weekly Bazar ; 


Motor Stand ; 

Drinking 

Institutions and other 

Distance. 

Bazar Day ; 


Distance. 


water 

information. 



Distance. 




facilities. 


CaJag 

15-0 

Shirhatti 

Sun. 

2-0 

Shirhatti 

2-0 

w. 

SI (pr).: Cs (c),; Fr. Ct. Sud. 

I ; 15 tl.; 3 mq.; 2 gym.; ch. 

Annigeri 

18-0 

Navalgund 

Tues. 

6-0 

Navalgund 

. 

6-0 

t. 

SI. (pr).; 2 tl.; mq. 

Deserted. 

Haveri 

27-0 

Sammasigi 

Sun. 

3-0 

Hangal 

8-0 

rv. 

tl. 

Byadgi 

12-0 

Havasabhavi 

Fri. 

2-0 

Havasabhavi 

2-0 

w. 

Sl(pr).; BasavaFr.; ll. 

Do. 

18-0 

Chikkerur 

Wed. 

5-0 

Suddada 

3-0 

p. 

SI (pr).; Cs(c).; Virabhadra ; 






Mallapur. 



Fr.Ct.sud. 1; 2tl.; mq.; gym. 

Mallapur 

18-0 

Local 

Fri. 


Local 


str. 

Sl(pr).: pyt.; 2Cs(2c).: 18 t!.; 
2mq.; gym.; ch.; ins. 

Cadag 

36-0 

Bannikop 

S;tl. 

2-0 

Do. 

... 

w. 

SI (pr).; tl. i mq.; gym.; ch. 
Deserted. 

Karjagi 

6-0 

Devagiri 

Mon. 

3-0 

Kunimellalli 

I-O 

rv. 

Sl(pr).; Cs(c).; 3tl. 

Hubli 

30-0 

Kalghatgi 

Tues. 

8-0 

Kalghatgi 

8-0 

w. 

Sl(pr).; tl.; mq.; gym. 

Kusugal 

5-0 

Hubli 

Sat. 

9-0 

Hebballi 

4-0 

w. : t. 

SI (pr).; pyt.; Cs(c).: Kale- 
shwar Fr. Ct.; 8 tl.; 2 mq.; 
4 gym.; 4 ins. 

Cudgeri 

4-0 

LaxmesKwar 

Fri. 

4-0 

Cudgeri 

4-0 

w. 

Sl(pr).; 4tl.; gym.; ch. 

Ranebennur 

12-0 

Halageri 

Thurs. 

5-0 

Ranebennur 

12-0 

w. 

SI (pr).; Cs(c).; Basava Fr. 









Phg.; 6 tl.; ch.; lib. 

.. 







p- 

Deserted. 









Do. 

Mallapur 

9-0 

Nargund 

Wed. 

6-0 

Nargund 

6-0 

t. : str. 

Sl(pr).; pyt.; Cs (mp).; 6tl.: 
mq.; ch. 

Haveri 

18-0 

Alur 

Tues. 

2-0 

Alur 

2-0 

w. ; p. 

SI (pr).; pyt,; Cs (c).; 2tl. 
gym.; ch. 

Yalwlgi 

12-0 

Local 

Tues. 


Lsucmeshwar 

9-0 

str. 

Sl(pr).; pyt.; Cs(mp). 






Haveri 

1-4 


Deserted. 

Gudgei'i 

9-0 

Hulgur 

Sun. 

3-0 

Shiggaon 

5-0 

t. : w. 

Sl(pr),: C8(mp).: tl.; ch. 

Hubli 

14-0 

Mishrikoti 

Fri. 

4-0 



w. 

SI (pr).; Cs (c).; 2 tl.; gym.; 

Amargo 

3-0 

Hubli 

Sat. 

6-0 

Hubli 

6-0 

w. 

ch. 

Sl(pr).; 3 tl.; mq.; gym. 

Ranebennur 

26-0 

Masur 

Sun. 

3-0 

Kod 

3-0 

w. 

SI (pr).; Cs (c). 








rv. 

Deserted. 

Yalwigi 

5-0 

Shigali 

Sat. 

1-0 

Laxmeshwar 

5-0 

w. 

tl.; gym. 

Savanur 

20-0 

Bamtnanballi 

do. 

3-0 

Bammanhalli 

3-0 

w. 

Sl(pr).; 2tl.; mq. 

Deserted. 
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Village name in EngHsh : 

Taluka abbreviation ; 

Village name in Kannada. 

Direction ; 
Travelling 
distance. 

Area (Sq. ms.) ; Pop. ; 
Households ; Agricultural 
population. 

Post Office ; 
Distance, 

Syadaguppi; HG. ; 

SE; 9-4 

1-9 

681 ; 105 

609. 

Alur 

3-0 

Syadambi; SG.; 

NW: 8^0 

3 3 

158 ; 29 

156. 

Dhundsi 

2-4 

Syagoti (Shagoti) ; G.; 

NW: 9-0 

2-5 

873; 162 

793. 

Hulkoti 

2-0 

Svakara ; HV.; 

E ; 22-0 

2-9 

240 ; 48 

232. 

Havanur 

0-4 

Sy^iavada ; NV. ; 

NW; 4-0 

36 

809; 167 

751. 

Navalgund 

4-0 

Tabakadalionnalji ; KA. ; 








SE: 7-4 

6-5 

1489; 287 

1260. 

Tadas 

5-0 

Tadahala ; NV. ; 

NE; 12-0 

7-1 

1197; 238 

760. 

Nargund 

6-0 

Tadakannahalli ; HR. ; 

SE; 13-0 

2-9 

1022; 170 

851. 

Nagawand 

1-4 

Tadakoda ; D.; 

NW; 14-0 

3-7 

3032 ; 363 

2328. 

Local 


Tadasa ; B.; 

SW7-0 

3-6 

971 : 186 

967. 

Hansabhavi 

4-0 

Tadasa ; SG. ; 

NW : 12-0 

6-0 

3051 : 688 

2412. 

Local 


Tada^inakoppa; D.; 

S; 7-0 

1-7 

410 : 88 

398. 

Dharwar 

5-0 

Tagarala ; HB.; ^r^a7.<i 

S: 9-4 

0-8. 





Tajakerikoppa ; HG.; svtfeorfjs^. 

N; 11-4 

1'2. 





Taiimo.raba ; NV.; 

W ; 17-0 

4-5 

654; 141 

628. 

Morab 

2-0 

TallihalU ; HV.; 

N ; 16-4 

7-2 

456; 106 

438. 

Savanur 

3-0 

Taioli; SH.; 

SE; 26-0 

0-5 

192 ; 49 

166. 

Hebbal 

4-0 

Taivayi; D.; ^ej^oro 

NE; II-O 

5-1 

297 ; 72 

267. 

Hebli 

1-0 

Tambragundi; M.; rso^njoa 

NW ; 3-4 

7-5 

183 ; 33 

137. 

Mundarg 

3-0 

Tamburu ; KA.; 

SW ; 6-4 

19 

259 ; 73 

238. 

Kalghatg 

7-0 

Tangoda ; SH. ; 

S ; 20-0 

2-0; 

592; 113 

561. 

Hebbal 

2-0 

Taredahalli; RB.; 

SE 1 5-0 

1-8 

355 ; 54 

340. 

Karur 

5-0 

Taredahalli; B.; 

NW; 2-4 

2-2 

574; 104 

558. 

Byadgi 

1-4 

Taredahalli M. Guttala ; HV.; 







SiSedas^ dj. rc.^w 

NE ; 28-4 

2-2 

235 ; 41 

231. 

Neglur 

7-0 

Taredakoppa ; SG.; ssedtfjjs^ 

NE; 10-0 

0-7 





Tarihaja ; HB.; s^Oe®^V 

W; 9-0 

4-0 

418: 109 

391. 

Hubli 

9-0 

Tarikoppa ; SH.; 

SE; 19-0 

3-1 

519; no 

480. 

Bannikop 

2-0 

Tarlagnatta ( Bk. ) ; KU. ; 








S: 7-4 

3-4 

1031 ; 193 

950. 

Ingalgi 

3-0 

Tavarageri; KA. ; 

S ; 5-4 

0-9 

618 ; 128 ; 515. 

Kalghatgi 

6-0 

Tavaragi; HR.; 

E; 2-4 

3-1 

622 ; 105 ; 600. 

Hirekerur 

2-4 













DHABWAB DISTBICT 
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Railway St. ; 
Distance. 

Weekly Bazar ; 
Bazar Day ; 
Distance. 


Motor Stand ; 
Distance. 

Drinking 

water 

facilities. 

Institution and other 
information. 

Haveri 

25-0 

Alur 

Tues. 

3-0 

Alur 

4-0 

w. 

Sl(pr).; lib. 

Gudgeri 

18-0 

Dbundsi 

Thurs. 

2-4 



w. 

Mailar Fr. Ct. sud. I ; 3tl. 

Hukoti 

2-0 

Gadag 

Sat. 

6-0 

Gadag 

6-0 

w. 

Sl(pr).: C5{c).; 2tl.: mq. 

Haveri 

26-0 

Havanur 

Fri. 

0-4 

Havanur 

0-4 

rv. 

2tl. 

Hcbssur 

9-0 

Alagwadi 

Mon. 

3-0 

Navalgund 

4-0 

str. 

Sl(pr).; Cs.; Basava Fr. Ct. 
2tl.,‘ mq. 

Hubli 

20-0 

Tafias 

Tues. 

5-0 

Tadas 

5-0 

p- 

Sl(pr).; pyt; Basava Fr.; 
4tl.; 3gym.:ch. 

Mallapur 

12-0 

Nargund 

Wed. 

6-0 

Nargund 

6-0 

t. ; sir. 

Sl(pr).; Cs (c).; Basaveshwar 
Fr. Svn.; gym. 

Ranebennur 

24-0 

Nagawond 

Sat. 

1-4 

Rattihalli 

6-0 

w. 

Sl(pr).; Cs(c).; 2 tl. 

Dharwar 

12-0 

Local 

Sun. 


Local 

... 

w. 

SKpr).; pyt.; 2C8(c, mp).; 

Fr. Feb.; 10tl.;4mp.:3gym. 
ch. 

Byadgi 

7-0 

Byadgi 

Sat. 

7-0 

Hansabhavi 

4-0 

w. 

SI (pr).; ins. 

Hubli 

16-0 

Local 

Tues. 


Local 

... 1 

w. 

SI (pr).; pyt.; Cs (c).; tl. 

Dharwar 

5-0 

Dharwar 

do. 

5-0 

Dharwar 5-0 

Bammanahalli 2-0 

w. 

Dererted. 

Deserted. 

Do. 

15-0 

Morab 

Mon. 

2-0 

i 

Hebli 

6-0 

t. 

1 

Sl(pr).; Cs(c).; Kalmeshwar 
Fr. Svn.; 2 tl. 

Savanur 

2-0 

Savanur 

Fri. 

3-0 

Savanur 

3-0 

str. 

2tl.; mq.; ch. 

Gadag 

45-0 

Hebbal 

Tues. 

4-0 

Bellatti 

12-0 

rv. 

Si (pr).; 2 tl.; mq. 

Amargol 

5-0 

Hebll 

Wed. 

1-0 

Hebli 

1-0 

str. ; w. 

SI (pr).; 4 tl.; mq. 

Halligudi 

II-O 

Mundargi 

Mon, 

3-0 

Baradur 

1-0 

w. ; str. 

ins. 

Hubli 

24-0 

Bamntigatti 

Wed. 

3-0 

Kalghatgi 

7-0 

w. 

2tl. 

Gudgeri 

24-0 

Hebbal 

Tues. 

2-0 

Bellatti 

7-0 

str. 

si(pr).: Cs (c).; Ff 

Ct.; 5tl.: ; M.; mq.;ch 

Cbalageri 

4-0 

Karur 

Wed. 

4-0 

Ranebennur ; 

10-0 

w» 

Sl(pr).;5tl; gym. 

Byadgi 

3-0 

Byadgi 

Sat. 

1-4 

Byadgi 

1-4 

w. 

SI (pr).; Chirga Fr. Ct. sud, 
15.; 2tl.; 

Karjsgi 

2-0 

Belaiigi 

Wed. 

3-0 

Havnur 

7-0 

rv. 

Sl(pr).; tl. 

Deserted. 

Hubli 

9-0 

Hubli 

Sat. 

9-0 

Hubli 

9-0 

t.; w. 

SI (pr).: 2 tl.; 2 mq.;l gym. 

Gudgeri 

39-0 

Bannikop 

do. 

2-0 

Bannikop 

2-4 

w. 

Si(pr).; Cs(c).:7t.; mq. 

Saunshi 

5-0 

Ingalgi 

Mon. 

3-0 

Jiglur 

9-0 

t. : w. 

Sl(pr).;Cs(c).;6tl.;mq.; gym. 

Hubli 

22-0 

Bammigatti 

Wed. 

1-4 

Kalghatgi 

6-0 

p- 

Sl(pr).; Csfc).; 2tl.: mq.; 
2gym. 

Byadgi 

24-4 

Hirekerur 

Mon. 

2-4 

Hirekerur 

2-4 

w. 

SI(pr).; C8(c).; 4tl. ; 

gym.; ch. 
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BOMBAY STATE GAZETTEEB 


Village name in English ; 

Taluka abbreviation ; 

Village name in Kannada. 

Direction ; 
Travelling 
distance. 

Area (Sq. tns.) ; Pop. ; 
Households ; Agricultural 
population. 

Post Office : 
Distance, 

Tavaragoppa ; HG. ; 

SE: 

12-0 

1-3 ; 280 ; 47 ; 279 

Kusanur 

2-0 

Teggihalli ; SG.; ^0%®^ 

E; 

10-0 

2-3; 537; 98; 526. 

Savanur 

2-0 

Tegginabavanuru ; SH.; ^ 

SE : 

13-0 

3-9; 144; 34; 136. 

Bannikop 

3-0 

Teguru ; D. ; 

NW: 14-0 

4-8; 1088 ; 236 ; 931. 

Garag 

5-0 

Terasikoppa ; KA. ... 

NW 

3-4 

2-7. 



Tevaramellalli ; SG. ; 

SE; 

10-0 

3-7; 1254; 223; 1166. 

Bankapur 

5-0 

Ti]avalli ; HG. ; 

SE; 13-0 

3-3 ; 3259; 516; 2495. 

Local 


Timakapura ; B. ; 

W; 

8-4 

|•9; 393 ; 70 : 353. 

Haven 

8-0 

Timalapura ; HR.; 

NE ; 

10-0 

I.O; 187; 30: 186. 

Rattihalli 

6-0 

TimmanahalJi ; HV. ; ,,. 

E : 

8-0 

0-8; 374: 69; 361. 

Agadi 

2-0 

Timmapura ; SG. ; 

NW ; 10-0 

1 -3 ; 442 : 91 ; 405. 

Tadaa 

2-4 

Timmapura ; HG. ; 

NW 

9-0 

0'7: 107: 27: 99. 

Bammanhalli 

5-0 

Timmapura ; G. ; ■ssi'W^^a 

E; 

17-0 

2-2 ; 1635; 314:1418. 

Hulkoti 

1-0 

Timmapura ; B. ; 

SW; 19-0 

0-8; 333; 65 : 320. 

Madlur 

2-0 

Timmapura M. Amminabhavi ; 

]3_. ^ 0 . eaoj^sitpsa 

N ; 

7-4 

1 -8 : 709 ; 138 : 606. 

Amminbhavi 

0-6 

Timmapura M. Aduru ; HV. ; 
S,'. 

SW; 10-0 

1-2; 486: 102 ; 486. 

Kabhur 

2-0 

Timmapura M. Guttala ; HV. ; 

1 

E;. 

19-0 

3'2: 501; 86 : 447. 

Gutlal 

2-4 

Timmapura, M. Kyarakoppa ; 

T). • 5iJ. B-Sj, 

SW ; 

7-4 

1-1. 



Timmapura, M. Tadakoda ; 

J)_ J EiJ 

NW; 14-0 

0‘3; 399; 84; 361. 

Tadkod 

O-I 

Timmasagara (A) ; HB. ; 

K-Brid 

SW; 3-4 

1-7: 167; 41; 164. 

Hubli 

3-0 

Timmenahalli M. Kuppeluru ; 
HB. ; rf), 

S; 

14-0 

0-9 : 303 ; 41 : 288. 

Tumminkatti 

1-0 

Timmenalialli ; B. ;••• 

S; 

7-0 

0-7: 121: 25; 116. 

Kadarman- 

2-0 

Tipalapura ; B. ; 

W; 

11-0 

I'O: 182; 31; 175. 

dalgi. 

Byadgi 

5-0 

Tippapura ; M. ; 

SW; 

4-4 

1-1; 109; 27: 109. 

Mundargi : 

4-0 

Tippayikoppa ; HR.; 

SE; 

8-0 

0*8: 270; 54; 244. 

Masur 

0-4 
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Railway St. ; 

i 

Weekly Baiar ; 


Motor Stand ; 

jDrinking 

Institutions and other 

Distance. 

Bazar Day ; 


Distance. 

water 

information. 



Distance. 


1 

facilities. 


Haveri 

13-0 

Alur 

Tues. 

6-0 

Adur 3-0 

1 

1 

w. 

SI (pr).; tl.; mq .; 

Savanur 

8-0 

Savanur 

Fri. 

2-0 

Savanur 2-0 

w. 

Sl(pr).4tl. 

Gudgeri 

16-0 

Bannikop 

Sat. 

3-0 

1 

Bannikop 3-0 

atr. 

tl.; mq.; ch. 

NagUvi 

6-0 

Local 

Fri. 


Garag 4-0 

1 

0. 

SKpr).; Cs(mp).: Fr.;3tl.: 
mq.; gym.; lib. Karewwa 
tl. ins. 



... 



Kalghatgi 3-0 


Deserted. 

Karjagi 

8-0 

Bakapur 

Tue*. 

5-0 

Kunimellalli 1 -4 

w. 

Sl(pr). : C5(c).;8 tl.; 

mq.; gym. ; lib. 

Byadgi 

25-0 

Local 

Thurs. 


Local 

p. ; w. 

SI (pr).; pyt.; Ci(c).; Basa- 
veshwarFr. Jan.;9tl.; 2mq.; 
j dh.; gym.; lib. ins. 

Do. 

6-0 

Byadgi 

Sat. 

6-0 

Byadgi 6-0 

w. 

Sl(pr).; tl,; ch. 

Ranebennur 

20-0 

Rattihalli 

Fri. 

6-0 

Rattihalli 6*0 

1 

w,; p. i 

Sl(pr). 

Haveri 

7-0 

Agadi 

Wed. 

2-0 

Agadi 2-0 

str. 

Sl(pr).: tl.; mq. : gym. 

Savanur 

14-0 

Tadas 

Tues. 

2-4 

Local 

w. 

Sl(pr).; 2tl.; gym. 

Haveri 

28-0 

Kapparsikop 

Wed. 

3-0 

Bammanahalli 5-0 

w. 

1 

Hulkoti 

1-0 

Gadag 

Sat. 

14-0 

Gadag 14-0 

t. 

Sl(pr).; C5(c).; 4tl.; M.; 

Byadgi 

19-0 

1 

Chikkabasur 

Sat. 

3-0 

1 

Tilwalll 5-0 

p- 

mq. : dh. : ch. 

Sl(pr). ; 2 tl.; mq. 

Dharwar 

9-0 

Amminbhavi 

Fri, 

0-6 

Ammibhavi 0-6 | 

w. t. 

Sl(pr).; Cs(c).; 2tl; mq.; 


1 






gym. 

Haveri 

8-0 

Kabbur 

Fri. 

2-0 

Kulenur 2-4 

p- 

Sl(pr).; Cs(c).; tl 

Haveri 

20-0 

Guttal 

Mon. 

2-4 

Guttal 2-4 

1 

1 W. 

Sl(pr); tl. 







! 

Deserted. 

Dharwar ... 

14-o' 

Tadkod 

Sun. 

0-1 

Tadkod 0-1 

w. ; pr. 

Sl(pr).; Fr. Ct. ; Sud.1;tl.j 


1 






gym. 

Hubli 

4-0 

Hubli 

Sat. 

3-0 

Hubli 3-0 

str. 

3 tl.; mq.; gym. 

Ranebennur 

14-0 

j Tumminkalti 

Wed. 

1-0 

Tumminkatli 1-0 

w. 

SI (pr) ; tl. 

Byadgi 

5-0 

Byadgi 

Sat. 

5-0 

Byadgi 5-0 

w. 

Sl(pr). : ll. 

Byadgi 

5-0 

Byadgi 

Sat. 

5-0 

Shidenur 3-4 

1 

w. ; p. 1 

Sl(pr.). ; 2tl.; 

Halligudi 

20-0 

Mundargi 

Mon. 

4-0 

Mundargi 4-0 

w. 


Ranebennur 

23-0 

Masur 

Sun. 

0-4 

Masur 0-4 

w. 

Sl(pr.). 
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BOMBAY STATE GAZETTEER 


Village name in English ; 

Taluka abbreviation ; 

Village name in Kannada. 

Direction ; 
Travelling 
distance. 

Area (Sq. ms.) : Pop : 
Households : Agricultural 
population. 

Post Office ; 
Distance. 

■ 

Tiramalakoppa ; HB.; idsow 


12-4 

DO 

236 

52 


Arlikatti; 



S : 

205. 

4-0 

Tirlapura ; KU.; 

SW: 

15-0 

1-4 

214 

41 

201. 

Tadas 

4-0 

Tlrtha;NV.; 

SW; 

9-0 

5-7 

2238 

448 

2031. 

Local ; 


Tirumaladevarakoppa ; RB.; 







Halageri ; 



SW: 

5-0 

5-5 

364 

83 

343. 

4-0 

Tonduru ; SG.; 

SE; 

12-0 

4-2 

666 

119 

653. 

Savanur : 

4-0 

Topalagatti; HB.; ... 

NW; 

3-0 

1-9 




Andalgi 


Toruru ; SO.; 

SW: 

14-0 

1-5 

184 

39 

184. 

1-0 

Totada-Yallapura ; HV.; 









oSoyii^sSiO 

S: 

1-0 

1-8 

349 

57 

341. 

Haveri 

1-0 

Totagandi; HR.; 

E: 

9-0 

1-0 

315 

50 

291. 

Rattihalli 

0-4 

Trimalapura ; HR.; ••■ 

SE: 

9-4 

0-3 






Tumarikoppa ; B. ; ... 

SW: 

15-0 

1-2 

328 

61 

290. 

Hansabhavi 

3-0 

Tumarikoppa ; HG.; 

S ; 

12-0 

1-3 

263 

43 

262. 

Adur 

7-0 

Tumarikoppa ; KA.; .. 

NW: 

2-0 

1-8 

608 

119 

569. 

Kalghatgi 

2-0 

Tumminakatti; RB.; .. 

S : 

15-0 

l-l 

5688 

977 

1595. 

Local 


Tuppada Kurahatti; NV.; 










E: 

11-0 

7-0 

1343 

279 

1283. 

Local 


Udagatti; RB.; wcJrtl^ 

NE : 

11-0 

2-0 

561 

113 

416. 

Medleri 

1-0 

Ugginaiceri; KA.; 

NE: 

7-4 

2 2 

1012 

191 

773. 

Mishrikoti 

2-0 

Ujanipura; HR.; 

NE: 

8-0 

1-1 

107 

25 

101. 

Kod 

0-4 

Ukkunda ; RB. ; «Ajtf.^oa 

SW: 

9-0 

2-8 

1339 

230 

1185. 

Kadarman- 

3-0 








dalgi. 


Umacigi; HB.; 

E: 

15-4 

4-3 

1008 

185 

849. 

Koliwad 

3-d 

Unacageri; RN.; 

E; 

30-4 


789: 

151: 

725. 

Gajendragad 


Upakala; HB; 

NW: 

3-4 

9-7 : 

4778 : 

1028 

: 2968. 

Local. 














DHABWAR DISTRICT 


S77 


Railway St. j 
Distance. 

r 

Weekly Bazar ; 
Bazar Day ; 
Distance. 


Motor Stand ; 
Distance. 

Drinking 

water 

lacilities.i 

Institutions and other 
information. 

Hubli 

15-0 

Tadas 

Tues. 

3-0 

Local 

1-0 

w. ; 0 . 

SI (pr).: 2tl.; gym.: lib. 

Gutlgeri 

16-0 

Tadas 

do. 

4-0 

Timmapur 

1-4 

w. 

Sl(pr).: tl. 

Hebasur 

12-0 

Navalgund 

do. 

9-0 

Navalgund 

9-0 

t. 

Si (pr). ; 2Cs(c, mp). ; 3tl : 
dh. ; gym. ; Old Reservoir. 

Ranebennur 

5-0 

Halagen 

Thurs 

4-0 

Ranebennur 

5-0 

w. 

SI (pr). ; Ranganathswami 
Fr. Apr. ; 3tl. 

Savanur 

4-0 

Savanur 

Fri. 

4-0 

Savanur 

4-0 

w. 

w. : t. 

Sl(pr.). ; Cs(mp). ; 2tl. ; 
gym. : ch. 
tl. ; Deserted. 

Savanur 

22-0 

Bammanhalli 

Sat. 

3-0 

Btmanhalli 

3-0 

w. 

SI (pr). ; tl. ; ch. 

Haveri 

1-0 

Haveri 

Tburs. 

1-0 

Haveri 

1-4 

w. 

SI (pr). : 2tl. 

Ranebennur 

18-0 

Rattihalli 

FrJ. 

0-4 

Rattihalli 

0-4 

fV. 

Sl(pr). : 2tl. 

Deserted. 

Byadgi 

16-0 

Hansabhavi 

Fri. 

3-0 

Local 


w. 

Sl(pr).: tl. 

Haveri 

14-0 

Adur 

Sat* 

1-0 

Adur 

1-0 

rv. 

SI (pr.).; 2tl. 

Hubli 

Ranebennur 

19-0 

15-0 

Kalghatgi 

Local 

Tues. 

Wed. 

2-0 

Kalghatgl 

Local 

2-0 

P* 

w. 

Cs(c). 

SI (3pr).; pyt. ; 

4C5(c. mp, mis) j (Imis) (li) 

6tl. ; mq.; dh. 

gym. ; ch. : lib.; 10 dp. 

Hombal 

6-0 

SHelavadi 

Mon. 

3-4 

Shelavadi 

3-4 

t. ; str. 

SI (pr.). ! Cs(c). : 6tl. ; mq. 
dh. ins. 

Ranebennur 

11-0 

Medleri 

do. 

1-0 

Ranebennur 

11-0 

rv. 

Sl(pr.).; 3tl. ; ch. 

Hubli 

11-0 

Mishrikoti 

Fri. 

2-0 

Kalghatgi 

8-0 

w. 

SI (pr). ; Cs (c). ; Kasivish- 
wanath Fr. Svn. ; tl. ; gym. 
lib. 

Byadgi 

19-0 

Kod 

Tues. 

0-4 

Kod 

0-4 

W. 

Sl(pr.). : tl. 

Byadgi 

8-0 

Byadgi 

Sat. 

6-0 

Byadgi 

6-0 1 

w. 

SI (pr). ; Cs (c) Basaveshwar 
Fr. Phg. fiud. 10, ; 5tl. 
(Kalishwar). ; mq. ; ch. ; 
Old Kan. ins. 

Annigeri 

6-0 

Annigeri 

Fri. 

6-0 

Nalvadi 

3-0 

t. 

Sl.(pr). ; Cs (c). ! 8tl. : mq. 
2gym. ! ch. 

Mallapur 

27-0 

Gajendragad 

Tues. 

0-6 

Gajendragad 

0-6 

w. 

SI (pr). ; Durga Fr. Feb. ; 

2tl. ; mq. ; (Area included 
in Gajendragad.) ins. 

Hubli 

3-0 

Hubli 

Sat. 

3-0 

Local 


w.; t. 

SI (pr). : pyt. : 2C8 (c, mp). 

Fr. Ct. sud. 1.: 23tl..; 

3mq. : 6gym.; ch.; lib. 
ini. 


MO A Vf 2-02 
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Village name in English ; 

Teluka abbreviation ; 

Village name in Kannada. 

Direction ; 
Travelling 
distance. 

Area (Sq, ms.) ; Pop.; 
Households ; Agricultural 
population. 

Post Office ; 
Distance, 

Undehalli; SH. ; 

SW : 

12-0 

2-0; 

291 ; 

61 ; 

281. 

Shigali 

4-0 

Upanala ; SH.; sAsis'jv 

SW: 

17-0 

1-4; 






Uppina-Betageri; D. ; 










N; 

21-0 

4-0; 

3397; 

655 ; 

1560. 

Local. 


Uppuhunsi; HG. ; __ 

SE: 

14-0 

1-9; 

1017; 

176; 

940. 

Kusanur 

7-0 

Vadavi; SH,; 

SE; 

16-0 

4-0; 

649; 

162 ; 

571. 

Bellatti 

4-0 

Vaddinakatti; HR.; ... 

E ; 

1-0 

0-9 ; 

117; 

29; 

112. 

Chikkerur 

1-4 

Vaddinakoppa ; SG.; 

E : 

lR-0 

2-2; 

298; 

67; 

284. 

Kadakol 

1-0 

Vadegola (Wadegola) ; BN. 









S3cStrt;i5«i 

IE; 

31-0 

2-1 ; 

85; 

17; 

84. 

Gajendragad 

7-0 

Vadenapura; HR.; 

N ; 

14-0 

2-4; 

414; 

87; 

413. 

Hirekerur 

14-0 

Vaderanal]i; RB.; 

SE; 

10-4 

I'O; 

174; 

26; 

170. 

Karur 

2-0 

Vaderahaiii; HR.; 

NE; 

9-0 

1-0: 

39; 

6; 

39 

Kod 

5-0 

Virapura (Bk); HV.; seo^isic 









E: 

2-4 

1-3; 

202; 

36; 

178. 

Haveri 

2-0 

Vaghanaykanakoppa ; HG.; 










N; 

12-0 

0-7: 






Vaiguddi; SG.; 

SW; 

16-0 

0'8. 






Valageri; HG.; ss«?riea 

NE; 

12-0 

2-5; 

107 ; 

24; 

101. 

Belgalpeth 

4-0 

Vanahalli; D. ; 

E; 

11-0 

5-1 ; 

478; 

97; 

445. 

Hebli 

2-0 

Vanahalli; SG.; 

W; 

2-4 

1-8; 

374; 

81 ; 

307, 

Shiggaon 

1-4 

Varaha; HR,; 

S: 

12-0 

4-3 ; 

174; 

42 ; 

170. 

Kod 

2-4 

Varavanagalavi; D. ; sirf^Sss-s.-i 










W: 

10-0 

4-3 ; 

77; 

23 ; 

23. 

Mugad 

3-0 

Varavi; SH.; 

S ; 

2-4 

4-8; 

321 ; 

84; 

288. 

Shirhatti 

3-0 

Vardi ; HG. ; 

E; 

14-0 

1-8: 

1157 ; 

224; 

829. 

Adur 

3-0 

Varum ; HB. ; 

S; 

10-0 

3'1 ; 

810; 

159; 

696. 

Arlikatti 

1-4 

V^ana ; HG. ; ktssjcS 

SE; 

10-0 

1-4; 

437 ; 

70; 

373. 

Kusanur 

1-0 

Vasana ; NR,; 

NE; 

13-0 

20; 

601 ; 

130; 

521. 

Konnut 

1-0 

Vasikoppa , KA. ; niSifjssj, 

N; 

7-0 

0-6; 






Venkatapura M. 

N; 

10-0 

3-4; 

1019; 

187; 

973. 

Alur 

3-0 

Vehkatapura ; HR.; 

NW; 

10-0 

0-9. 












DHAHWAR DISTRICT 


97$ 


Railway St. ; 

i 

1 Weekly Bazar ; 


Motor Stand ; 

.Drinking 

Institutions and other 

Distance. 

Bazar Day : 


Distance. 


water 

information. 



Distance. 

! 




facilities. 


Yalwigi 

9-0 

j Shigali 

Sat. 

4-0 

Laxmeshwar 

1 

5-0 : 

w. ; str. 

tl. 



i 



Laxmeshwar 

5-0 

1 w. 

tl. : Deserted. 

Dharwar 

15-0 

1 

j Local 

Sat. 




str. 

SI (pr). ; pyt. : 









SCsfc, mp, mis), tl. ; mq. ; 
gym. ; ch. ; lib. 

Haveri 

11-0 

1 Kusanur 

Sun. 

7-0 

Adur 

6-0 

w. 

SI (pr). : Cs (c). ; Moharram ; 
3tl. ; mq. : dg. 

Yalwigi 

19-0 

1 Bellatti 

Mon. 

4-0 

1 Bellatti 

4-0 

w. 

Sl(pr.). :Cs(c).:Fr. Jt. 
j sud. 15. ; tl. ; lib. 

Byadgi 

17-0 

1 Chikkerur 

Wed. 

1-4 

j Hirekerur 

1-4 

Vf. 

2tl. 

Yelvigi 

5-0 

j Vanshigli 

Sat. 

4-0 

I Yelvigi 

5-0 

\ str. 

i 

1 SI (pr). ; 4tl. ; gym.; ch. 

Cadag 

40-0 

Gajendragad 

Tiles. 

7-0 

1 

Gajendragad 

7-0 

o. 

mq. 

Byadgi 

15-0 

j Hirekcrur 

Mon. 

14-0 

j Hirekerur 

14-0 

p. ; w. 

SI (pr). ; 3tl. ; Ins. 

Chalageri 

2-0 

1 Karur 

Wed. 

2-0 

Harihar 

3-0 

w. 

3tl. 

Byadgi 

15-0 

1 Kod 

Tues. 

5-0 

Kod 

5-0 

w. 


Haveri 

2-0 

j Haveri 

Thurs 

2-0 

Haveri 

2-0 

w. 

3tl. ; gym. ; lib. 




. 




t. 

Deserted. 

. 





Bammanablli 

2-4 


Deserted, 

Savanur 

10-0 

1 Bankapur 

Tues. 

3-0 

Masanakatti 

0-4 

p- 

tl. 

Amargol 

6-0 

Hebli 

Wed. 

2-0 

Hebli 

2^0 

1 

w. 

Cs (c). ; 3tl. J mqdh. ; 
gym. ; ch. 

Gudgeri 

12-0 

Shiggaon 

Wed. 

1-4 

Shiggaon 

1-4 

t. ; w. 

SI (pr). : 2tl. : Ishwar ; tl.; ins. 

Ranebennur 

13-0 

Kod 

Tues. 

2-4 

Hirekerur 

5-0 

t. 

SI (pr). : 2tl. ; Kalleshwar tl. ; 
ins. on Hero-Stone and 
Sati-Stone. 

Local 


Mugad 

Sat. 

3-0 





Gadag 

20-0 

Shirbatti 

Sun. 

3-0 

Shirhatti 

3-0 

str. 

SI (pr). ; Fr. Svn. ; tl. ; M. ; 









ch. 

Haveri 

11-0 

Naregal 

Fri. 

3-0 

Adur 

3-0 

rv. 

SI (pr). ; pyt. ; Cs(c). 

Hubli 

10-0 

Arlikatti 

Tburs. 

1-4 

Local 



SI (pr). : Cs(mp). : 5tl.; 
gym. ; ch. 

Haveri 

18-0 

1 Kusanur 

Sun. 

1-0 

Alur 

4-0 

rv. 

SI (pr). ; Virabhadra Fr. ; 

2tl. J gym. 

Hole Alur 

13-0 

Govankop 

Mon. 

0-6 

Konnur 

I-O 

w. rv. 

SI (pr). ; 2Cs(c, mis); Fr. 
tl. 

Deserted. 

Halligudi 

4-0 

Dambal 

Thurs. 

7-0 

Dambal 

7-0 

t. 

1 

SI (pr). ; Cs. ; 2tl. ; ch. 
Deserted. 
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BOMBAY STATE' GAZETTEES 


Village name in English ; 

Direction ; 

Area (Sq. ms.) ; Pop. ; 

Post Office 


Taluka abbreviation ; 

I'ravelling 

Households ; 

Agricullural 

Distance. 


Village name in Kannacla. 

distance. 


population. 




Venkatapura ; HV.; 

W: 

7-0 

1-9 

307; 

59; 

286. 

Devihosur 

1-0 

Vehkatapura ; HG.; ... 

N : 

10-4 

1-0. 






Venkatapura, G.; 

S ; 

17-0 

1-7 

22: 

10; 

7- 

Sokt nnur 

2-0 

Vehkatapura ; D.; ... 

V ehkatapur a (Homb ala 

NW ; 

13-0 

1-4 

137; 

31 ; 

137. 

Garag 

5-0 

Sammata) ; G. ; 

NW: 

11-0 

6 2 

626; 

127; 

606. 

Hombal 

2-4 

Virapapura ; M.; 

SW; 

6-0 

1-2 

343 ; 

58; 

340. 

Mundargi 

6-0 

Virapura ; RB.; sco's^i'J 

Virapura (Inam) ; HB. ; 

W ; 

9-0 

0-5. 






(■asioj 

S : 

7-0 

1'6 

149; 

31 : 

149. 

Mishrikoti 

3-0 

Virapura; RN.; 

E; 

28-0 

1 '5 

180; 

41 : 

180. 

Gajendragad 

3-0 

Virapura (Kh) ; B. 

W; 

10-0 

1-2 

148; 

21 ; 

145. 

Byadgi 

4-0 

Virapura; HB. ; 

Virapura M. Cikkeruru ; HR. ; 

E; 

40 







afass5i3S sij. 

NWi 

10-0 

0-7; 





Virapura M. Masuru ; HR.; 









Aeoiiidd 

S; 

8-0 

1'3 

575: 

89; 

536. 

Masur 

2-0 

Virapura ; HG.; 

SE: 

9-0 

I'O 

442; 

54; 

425. 

Alur 

3-0 

Virapura ; D.; 

W; 

11-4 

1-0 

271 ; 

61 ; 

253. 

Mugad 

4-0 

Vithalapura ; M. ; S>®«3ss^d 

SW; 

20-0 

2 4 

171 ; 

39; 

171. 

Mundargi 

18-0 

Vithalapura ; KU. ; ... 

SW; 

9-0 

I'l 

231 ; 

39: 

229. 

Yeliwal 

1-4 

Vu(Juvanagalavi ; D. ; •SciJB 









funosa 

W; 

12-0 

4-6 






Vullatti (Ullatti) ; SH. 

SW; 

13-0 

2-7 

75; 

12: 

66. 

Laxmeshwar 

4-0 

Yadagoda ; HR. ; oijjirtjtcns 

E: 

11-0 

1-7 

571 ; 

110; 

567. 

Rattihalli 

2-0 

Yadalabada; SG. ; ... 

W; 

5-0 

0-7. 






Yadigoppa (Inam) ; HG. ; 









rtjs^f'ss'so^ 

W; 

4-0 

0-6. 






Yadihalli ; SG. ; 

SW; 

15-4 

0-2. 






Yadavada ; D.; cdnassicg 

N; 

10-0 

4-8 

1.341 ; 

278; 

1,172. 

U. Betgeri 

4-0 

Yakalasapura ; RB. ; aiodOTSaSa. 

E; 

9-0 

5-0; 

399; 

73; 

393. 

Aremallapur 

1-0 

Yakkikoppa ; SG. ; 

W; 

10-4 

0 7. 






Yalabadigi ; RB. ; 

S; 

9-0 

1-2 

68; 

13; 

68. 

Kuppelur 

1-4 

Yalagaccu ; HV. ; 

NE; 

10-4 

4’8; 2,018; 

375; 

1,840. 

Local. 


Yalavadahajli ; HR. ; 

NE; 

9-0 

1-4 

600; 

124; 

441. 

Kod 

2-0 


















DHARWAR DISTRICT 
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1 

Railway St. ; 
Diatance. 

Weekly Bazar ; 

Bazar Day ; 
Distance, 

Motor Stand ; 
Distance. 

Drinking 

water 

facilities. 

Institutions and other 
information. 

Haver! 

6-0 

Devihosur 

Sun. 

1-0 

Devihosur 

1-0 

w. 

SI (pr).: tl. 



.... 



Bamnaanhalli 

4-0 


Deserted. 

Gadag 

13-0 

Shirhattl 

Sun. 

4-0 

Shirhatti 

4-0 

w. 

Csfc). ; Fr. Bdp. ; 3tl. ins. 

Kambarganvi 

9-0 

Tegur 

Fri. 

2-0 

Local 

0-1 

w. 


Hombali 

4-0 

Hombal 

Fri. 

2-4 

Hulkoti 

7-0 

w. 

SI (pr). ; Cs (c). ; tl ; mq. 

Hariapur 

23-0 

Mundargi 

Mon. 

6-0 

Mundargi 

6-0 

w. 

Sl(pr). ; Mudakeshwar Fr. 









Mg.; 2tl. 



... 





w. 

tl.; Deserted. 

Hubli 

9-0 

Mishrikoti 

Fri. 

3-0 

Hubli 

9-0 

1 

tl. ; mq. 

Mallapur 

23-0 

Gajendragad 

Tue«. 

3-0 

Gajendragad 

3-0 

w. 

2tl. ; mq. 

Byadgi 

4-0 

Byadgi 

Sat. 

4-0 

Byadgi 

4-0 

1 




... 





p- 

Part of Hubli Municipal area. 



... 

... 


. 



Deserted. 

Ranebennur 

24-0 

Masur 

Sun. 

2-0 

Masur 

2-0 

1 

w. 

Sl(pr).:tl. 

Haveri 

13-0 

Alur 

Tucs. 

3-0 

Alur 

3-0 

rv. 

SI (pr).; tl ; lib. 

Naglavi 

2-4 

Tegur 

Fri. 

4-0 

Tegur 

4-0 

w. 

Sl(pr). 

Gadagi 

42-0 

^ Bidarhalli 

Thurs. 

0-4 

^ Mundargi 

18-0 

rv. 

tl. 

Kundgol 

8-0 

Yeliwal 

Mon. 

1-4 

Ramankop 

2-0 

w. 

Sl(pr). ; Basav Fr. 









Vsk.: 2tl.: ch. 








i 

Deserted. 

Yalwigi 

5-0 

Shigali 

Sat. 

1-4 





Ranebennur 

15-0 

Rattihalli 

Fri. 

2-0 

Rattihalli 

2-0 

rv. 

Sl (pr).; Cs(c).; 4tl. 








... 

Kameshwar tl. and Ganga- 









bhari holy well. 






Hangal 

3-0 

... 

Deserted. 








... 

Deserted. 

Dharwar 

9-0 

Y. Betgeri 

Sat. 

4-0 

Amminbhavi 

4-0 

w. 

Sl(pr) ; 









Maruti Fr. ; 8tl.; 2dg.; 2gym. 

Chalageri 

5-0 

Medleri 

Mon. 

3-0 

Ranebennur 

8-0 

w. 

SI (pi). : tl. 






Bankapur 

6-0 


Deserted. 

Ranebennur 

9-0 

Halageri 

Thurs. 

5-0 

iCuppelur 

1-4 

rv. 

tl. 

Karjagi 

6-0 

Hosaritti 

Sat. 

3-0 

Hosaritti 

3-0 

sir. 

SI (pr). : Cs (c).; 









Fr. Mrg.Every 3rd year.: 4tl.; 









rnq.a 2gym. ; ch.; lib. 

Byadgi 

12-0 

Kod 

• 

Tuts. 

2-0 

Kod 

2-0 

w. 

SI (f r), : 3tl, : mq. : gjm. 
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BOMBAY STATE CAZETTEEB 


Village name in English ; 

Taluka abbreviation ; 

Village name in Kannada. 

Dirctlon ; 
Travelling 
distance. 

Area (Sq. ms.) ; Pop.; 
Households Agricultural 
population, 

_ 

Post Office : 
Distance. 

Yalavadhala; KA.; ... 

S; 

5-4 

l•2: 

456; 

118; 

418. 

Kalghatgi 

6-0 

Yalavatti ; HG.; 

N; 

9-0 

1-7: 

1.012; 

194; 

997. 

Bammanhilll 

1-0 

Yaiavatti; SH.; 

W: 

8-0 

9-7 : 

2,152 ; 

448; 

2,027. 

Magadi 

3-0 

Yalavigi ; SG. ; 

E; 

15-0 

7-7; 

1,985 ; 

424; 

1,448. 

Locel. 


Yalisiruru; G.; 

S: 

16-0 

3-2; 

1.225; 

272 ; 

1,107. 

Mulgund 

6-0 

Yaliv^a ; HG. ; 

N; 

12-0 

2-2; 

694; 

144; 

672. 

Bammanhalli 

2-0 

Yalivala ; HR. ; 

SE; 

9-0 

1-3; 

454; 

76: 

368. 

Rattihalli 

2-0 

Yalivaia ; KU.; 

SW: 

8-0 

6-8: 

2,115; 

400; 

2,086. 

Local. 


Yallapura; SH. ; 

SW; 

20-0 

2-6; 

551 : 

104; 

550. 

Balehoaur 

4-0 

Yallapura; HB. ; 

E; 

2-0 

Part ol 

Hubli Municipal Area. 



Yallapura; HR.; 

Yallapura; HG.; 

NW; 

9-0 

1-5 ; 

465; 

91 ; 

430 

Chikkerur 

0-1 

SE; 

7-0 

0-6; 

381 ; 

84; 

314. 

Alur 

3-0 

Yallapura (Bk) ; KA.; 

SE; 

10-0 

3-7. 






(wo; 






Yallapura M. Medleri ; RB. ; 










E; 

ll-O 

1-3; 

283 ; 

52; 

273. 

Medleri 

2-0 

Yallapura T. Honnatli ; RB. ; 









oSoO'^^c! aCJSfk.^ ... 

N ; 

9-0 

2-8; 

659; 

137; 

621. 

Kanebcnnur 

8-0 

Y’alluru ; HG. ; 

N; 

8-0 

1-7; 

579; 

125 ; 

568. 

Bamn anhalli 

3-0 

Yamanuru ; NV. ; 

SW; 

3-4 

6-0; 

1,009; 

200; 

920. 

Navalgund 

3-0 

Yammiganuru ; HR. ; 

NW; 

18-0 

1-6; 

343; 

73; 

319. 

Chikkerur 

6-0 

Yammihatti ; KA ; oi.^04,sE5;3j 

N; 

9-0 

2-0; 

178; 

421 ; 

167, 

Kalghatgi 

8-0 

Y'annihosalli ; RB. ; 

SE; 

8-0 

1‘6; 

339; 

52; 

316. 

Karur 

1-0 

Y’araguppi; KU. ; oi.5!irtofo^ 

NE: 

7-0 

\-2; 

1.874; 

373 ; 

1,717. 

Shirguppi 

3-0 







DHARWAR DISTRICT 
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Railway St. ; 

Weekly Bazar ; 


Motor Stand ; 

Drinking 

Institutions and other 

Distance. 

Bazar Day ; 


Distance. 

water 

information. 



Distance. 



facilities. 


Hubli 

24-0 

Bammigatti 

Wed. 

1-4 

Kalghatgi 6-0 

P- 

SI (pi). : tl, ; M. ; gjm. 

Hattimattur 

18-0 

Bammanhalli 

Sat. 

1-0 

Bammanhalli 1-0 

w. 

SI (pi). : C8(c). ; tl. ; ins. 

Annigeii 

12-0 

Malgund 

Wed. 

3-0 

Magadi 3-0 

w. 

Sl(pi). ; pyt.: 2Cs(c, 

con). ; Fr. May. ; lOtl.; 
2mq.: dh. ; gym. ; ch. ; 
lib, ; ins. 

Local 


Local 

Mon. 


Local 

w. 

Sl(pr).; 2Cs(mp, mis).; 

Baiava Fr. Vsk. sud. 4.; 
5tl.; 2mq. ; dh. ; ch. 

Gadagi 

12-0 

Mulgund 

Wed 

6-0 

Shirhatti 3-0 

w. 

SI (pr). ! Cs (c).; Basava Fi. 
Vsk.; 9tl.; mq. J gym.; 
ch.; 4 ins. 

Sayanur 

15-0 

Bammanhalli 

Sat. 

2-0 

Bammanhalli 2-0 

w. ; t. 

Sl(pi).: 2tl.: M.; mq,; 
Dyamawwa tl. j ins. 

Ranebennur 

19-0 

Rattiballi 

Fii. 

2-0 

Rattiballi 2-0 

rVa 

Sl(pr).; tl.; mq. 

Kundgol 

6-0 

Local 

Mon. 


Tirmalkop 3-0 

w. t. 

SI (pr).: Cs(c).: 8tl.; mq.) 
db.: 3gym.; ch.; lib. 

Yalwlgi 

11-0 

Balehoaur 

Thurs, 

4-0 

Ritti 6-0 

w. 

Sl(pr).: 3tl, ; dh. 

Bjadgi 

19-0 

Chilckerur 

Wed. 

0-1 

Chikkerur 0-1 

w.; p. 

Sl(pi).i tl. 

Haveri 

20-0 

Alur 

Tubs. 

3-0 

Tadas 7-0 


Deserted. 

Cbalager! 

7-0 

Medic ri 

Mon. 

2-0 

Ranebennur 9-0 

w.; p. 

4tl. : gj m. 

Devargudda 

5-0 

Ranebennur 

Sun, 

8-0 

Ranebennur 8-0 

w. 

SI (pi). ; Basava Fr. Apr ; tl. 

Savanur 

16-0 

Bammanhalli 

Sat. 

3-0 

Bammanhalli 3-0 

w. p. 

Sl(pr). ; Cs(c).; Basaveshwar 
Fr. Ct.sud. 15. ; 2tl. ; mq. ; 
gym.; 2 ins. 

Hebasur 

9-0 

Navalgund 

Tues. 

3-0 

Local 

t. 

Sl(pr). ; Cs (c). ; Yamanur; 
Fr. Phg. vad. 5. ; 8tl.; 
5mg.; dg. ; dh.; gym. ; 
ch. 

ByadgI 

28-0 

Chikkerur 

Wed. 

6-0 

Tilwalli 5-0 

p- 

tl. ins. 

Dharwaf 

12-0 

Dhamwad 

Sun. 

2-0 

Kalghatgi 8-0 

t. ; str. 

Sl(pr).; 2tl.; mq. ; gym. 

Chalageri 

1-0 

Karur 

Wed. 

1-0 

Ranebennur 9-0 

w. 

C8(c).: tl. 

Kundgoli 

6-0 

Local 

Thurs. 

1 

Sbirguppi 3-0 

t. 

Sl(pr).: Cs (c), ; 5tl.: 3mq. 
2gym.; ch.; Narayan 


tl.: ins. 
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BOMBAY STATE GAZETTEER 


Village name in English ; 

Taluka abbreviation ; 

Village name in Kannada. 

Direction ; 
Travelling 
distance. 

Area (Sq. ms.) ; Pop. ; 
Households ; Agricultural 
population. 

Post Office ; 
Distances 

Yarebudihala ; KU. ; oi.jtJewJtR 









se-jt? 

SE: 

10-0 

11-7 

2115 

424 

2009. 

Laxmeshwar 

6-0 

Yarekurabanahala ; RN.; 










NE : 

12-0 

l‘l 

126 

28 

126. 

Hirehal 

4-0 

Yarikuppi ; RB.; 

SW ; 

4-0 

2-3 

807 

136 

799. 

Halgeri 

3-0 

Yarinarayana ; KU. ; oioofs-sos 









oioes 

NE: 

6-0 

2'6 

530 

113 

519. 

Shirguppi 

3-0 

Yattinagudda ; D.; oi ^... 

N; 

3-4 

!•'/ 

1069 

217 

656. 

Dharwar 

2-0 

Yattinahalli ; SH.; 

W; 

12-0 

4-3 

713 

136 

702. 

Laxmeshwar 

8-0 

Yattinahaiii; SG.; ... 

W; 

9-0 

1-6 

744 

149 

700. 

Dhundsi 

1-4 

Yattinahaiii ; RB. ; .,, 

NE; 

9-0 

2-8 

384 

79 

372, 

Ranebennur 

9-0 

Yattinahaiii ; HV.; ... 

NE; 

1-4 

2-3 

408 

71 

392. 

Haveri 

1-4 

Yattinahalli M. Aduru; HG. ; 









aSo|jSaS^ rfj. artJSbo 

SE: 

8-4 

2*3 

405 

89 

399. 

Alur 

3-0 

Yattinahalli M. Masuru ; HR ; 









crf.54iia3^ So. SJiJjJteo 

SE: 

8-0 

2-2 

1182 

226 

879. 

Masur 

2-0 

Yattinahalli M. Kod ; HR. ; 









03oA.p!33'?^ 

N: 

6-0 

1-7 

393 

79 

389. 

Hirekerur 

5-0 

Yattinahalli M. Tijavalli ; HG. ; 









So. 

SE; 

0-0 

0 6 

113 

18 

104 

Tilwalli 

0-4 

Yavagalla; RN. ; 

W: 

15-0 

4-9 

2706 

531 

2202. 

Local 

... 

Yeribeleri ; RN. ; 

S; 

14-0 


1002 

201 

975. 

Kotamachagi 

4-0 

Yerikoppa ; D. ; cSootf.'a^ 

S; 

5-0 

1-8 

674 

130; 

555. 

Dharwat 

5-0 

Yogikoppa ; HR.; 

N ; 

13-0 

385, 

64; 

316. 

Havasabhavi 

2-0 
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Railway St. ; 

Weekly Bazar ; 


Motor Stand ; 

Drinking 

Institutions and other 

Distance^ 

Bazar Day ; 


Distance. 


water 

information. 



Distance. 




facilities. 


Saunihi 

6-0 

Lazmeahwar 

Sat. 

6-0 

Lazmeahwar 

6-0 

t. 

j 

Sl(pr). ; pyt. ; Cs(c). 

j Basaveshwar Fr. Ct. ; 7tl. 
mq. ; gym.: ch. 

Hole Alur 

10-0 

Sudi 

Fri. 

4-0 

Hirehal 

4-0 

str. 


Ranebennur 

4-0 

Halageri 

Thurs. 

3-0 

Ranebennur 

4-0 

p. ; w. i 

Sl(pi). ; Cs(c). ; tl. ; ch. 

Kundgol 

8-0 

Yerguppi 

Thurs. 

0-2 

Shirguppi 

3-0 

t. 

I 

Sl(pr). ; Cs(c). ; 3tl. ; gym. 

Dharwar 

3-0 

Dhaiwar 

Tues. 

2-0 

Dharwar 

2-0 

w. 

Sl(pr). ; 3tl. 

Saunshi 

8-0 

Laxmeshwar 

Fri. 

8-0 

Mulgund 

5-0 

t.: w. 

Sl(pr). : 5tl. J mq. ; ch. 

Savanur 

13-0 

Dhundsi 

Thurs. 

1-4 

Dhundsi 

1-4 

W. 

Cs(c). ; 2tl. 

Ranebennur 

9-0 

Ranebennur 

Sun. 

9-0 

Ranebennur 

9-0 

W. 

Sl(pi). ; Csfc). ; 3tl.: ch. 

Haveri 

1-0 

Haveri 

Thurs. 

1-4 

Haveri 

1-0 

w, ; str. 

Sl(pr). ; Cs(c). ; 5tl. ; mq.; 



1 






gym. 

Hayeri 

16-0 

Alur 

Tues. 

3-0 

Alur 

3-0 

I 

w. ; p. 

Sl(pr).; 3tl. 

Ranebennur 

25-0 

1 

Maiur 

Sun. 

2-0 

Maaui 

2-0 

rv. 

Sl(pr). i Csfc). i ch. 

Byadgi 

15-0 

1 

Hirekemr 

Mon. 

5-0 

Hirekerur 

5-0 

P* 

1 

SI (pt). ; Cl (c). ; Gouri Fi. 
Bdp.; tl. 

Byadgi 

25-4 

Tilwalli 

Thurs. 

0-4 

Tilwalli 

0-4 

t. 

tl. 

Mallapur 

7-0 

Local 

Mon. 



1 

1 

1 

t. 

Sl(pr). ; 2Cs(c. mis). ; 

Virabadhra Fi. Svn.; 

Basaveshwar Fr. Svn.Vad. 9 ; 
tl. : dh. 

Kanginhal 

6-0 

Naragal 

Mon. 

9-0 

Narayanpui 

3-0 

str. 

Sl(pr). J Cs(c).; 3tl. ; mq. ; 









inf. 

Dharwar 

4-0 

Dharwar 

Tues. 

5-0 

Dharwar 

5-0 

w. 

Sl(pr). ; 2tl. ; mq. ; gym. 

Byadgi 

12-0 

Havaaabhavi 

Fri. 

2-0 

Havasabhavi 

2-0 

¥r. 

Sl(pr).: Csfc). : 3il. 


MO A Vf 2-63 






INDEX 


lln t/»is index diacritical marks have been avoided although, in certain chapters many of 
the place names and other words are marked diacritically in the text.] 


FAGS 


Abaluru .. • • 761 

Abdul Rahuf Klian .. .. 82 

Acugi II and Pcrmadi I .. 69 
Adaragunci .. .. 762 

Adarsh Vidyarthi Nilaya, 

Dharwar, .. 746, 754 

^{kp (betelnut) .. •• 282 

Aduru .. • • 762 

Agashi ( linseed) .. . • 285 

Agricultural Debtors’ Relief Act, 

1939 .. 399-401 


Agricultural Department, 655-662 ; 
afforestation, 658; agricultural 
assistants, 655-56; agricultural 
college, Dharwar, 659 ; agricul¬ 
tural officers, 655; agricultural 
school, Devihosur, 659 , animal 
husbandry, 660 ; assistant district 
agricultural officer, 655; boring. 
657 ; cattle breeding, 660-61 j 
dairy development (and dairy 
development officer), 661 j demon¬ 
stration and propaganda, 655-56; 
Director of Agriculture, 655; 
district agricultural officer, 
functions of 655 j experiments and 
research, 656; extension train¬ 
ing centre, Dharwar, 659; 
grassland improvement work, 
658; horticulture, 658; land 
improvement board, 657-58; lift 
irrigation, 657 ; livestock improve¬ 
ment association, 660-61 ; 
mechanical cultivation, 657; 
organisation, 662; poultry de¬ 
velopment, 661 ; sheep develop¬ 
ment, 661 ; soil conservation, 
657-58; sod physicist, 658; 
Sugarcane research and exten¬ 
sion, 659-60; tank works, 
658. 

Arocultural Implements, 309-15; 
bullock carts, 314 ; clod-crushers, 
310-11; hand tools, 314; har¬ 
rows, 311 ; hoes, 312 ; inter- 
culturing implements, 312 ; 
mechanical implements, 315; 
miniature harrows, 312 ; ploughs 
(see. ploughs), 309-10; proces¬ 
sing implements, 314 ; seed 
drills, 312; sickle, 313; sugar¬ 
cane crushers, 314; threshing 
implements, 313-14; water 
lifts, 314. 

Agricultural operations, 304-309; 
cleaning the field, 305-06; crop 
protection, 306; earthing up, 
306 ; interculturing, 307 ; manur¬ 
ing, 306 ; plou^ing, ^ 304-05 ; 
pulverisation, 305 ; reaping, 308 ; 
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TAOS 

Agricultural operations—confd. 
sowing, 307 ; storing, 309 ; thresh¬ 
ing, 308; top dressing, 306; 
weeding, 307. 


Agricultural Produce Markets 

Act (XXII) 1939 .. 

.. 438 

Agriculture— 

239-359 

acreage under different crops. 

tables 

267-68 

agricultural operations 

.. 304-09 

agricultural population 

.. 239-45 

agricultural seasons .. 

.. 246-47 

cereals (see cereals) 

.. 269-76 

crop combinations . . 

.. 340 

crop rotations 

.. 340 

diseases of crops .. 

.. 339-40 

drugs & narcotics (see drugs 

& 

narcotics ) 

.. 281-83 

famines 

. . 356-39 

fibres (see fibres) 

. . 289-96 

fodder crops 

. . 303-04 

fruits & vegetables (see fruits 

& 

vc'getablcs) 

296-303 

holdings 

. • 259-08 

implements (see agricultural 

implements) 

.. 309-15 

Irrigation 

.. 320-30 

land utilisation 

.. 250-58 

livestock 

.. 315-20 

manure 

.. 332-33 

occupations allied to agricnltiae. 

population.'engaged in, table 

.. 244 

oilseeds (see oilseeds) 

.. 283-88 

pests of crops 

.. 333-38 

pulses (see pulses) .. 

.. 277-80 

rainfall 

.. 245-48 

rural wages 

.. 345-55 

seed, supply 

.. 330-32 

soils 

.. 247-49 

spices & condiments (sea spices 

& condiments) .. 

.. 280-89 

sugarcane (see sugarcane) 

.. 280-81 

tenancy 

.. 343-45 

tenures 

.. 340-43 

Agriculture & intensive cultivation. 

economic prospects of 

.. 572 

Airani 

762 

Aitan, ceremony of. .. 

.. 131-32 

Akkana Balaga, Hubli . . 

747 

Alanavara 

763 

Ala-ud-din Bahamani II 

75 

Alluvial sod (undu bhumi) 

.. 249 

Amaragola 

763 

Ambadi (a fibre) 

296 

Amminabhavi 

763 

Anatha Balikashrama, Hubli 

747 

Animals, wild 

.. 41-42 

Animism 

.. 148-54 


Durgavva & Dyamawa, worship 
of. .. .. 150-54 
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Animism—contd. 

VaaBayas devotees of Mailar, .. 148-50 
Annigeri . • • • 

Aralesvara . • • • 

Area, Houses & Population from 1881 

to 1951, District Dharwar, table .. 109 

Arts, Letters & Science .. 515-10 
occupations regarding, persons 
engaged in (table) ■ ■ • • 516 

Asma (stone of life), use of, . • 141 

Asundi tank ■ • * • 530 

Avalakki, item of food, .. .. HV 

Avlingavva math (monastery) 

at Sirahatti .. - • 551^53 

Azad Hind Seva Sangh, Gadag, . - 759 

Backward classes, 182-291; Bedars, 

187-89 ; Chalwadis, 184-85 ; 

Gollas, 189-91 ; Haranshikaris 
191-98 ; Lamanis, 191-98 ; Madigs, 

185-86 ; Vaddars, 198-202. 

Backward Glass Department .. 729-33 
Assistant Director of Backward 

Class Welfare . . • • ”29 

Backward Class Committee, 
Dhanvar district, (and its 


functions) 

Backward Class Welfare 

Offices • • • ■ 729-30 

Criminal Tribes (E.x.), settlement 

of, . • • ■ '53 

Director of Backward Class 


Director of Backward Class 
Welfare 
organisation 
origin 

social uplift .. •; 

uplift measures for backward^ 
classes • • • • ‘ 

Badnekai (brinjal) 

Badr-uz-Zam^ Khan .. • • 

Bahamani kingdom, break-up of, .. 
Bajirao PeSava 

Bajri (sefji) • • • • , 

Bakeries • • i' ' 

Balabheema Vyayama Shala, 
Dharwar 

Bale (banana) •• 

BalamaruH Sanstha, Dharwar. 7' 
Balambidu (Hanagal T.) 
Balambidu (Hireketur T.) 

BalloU 

Balutedars (Village artisans) 

Bamboo-working 

Banana (bale) •• 

Banks-Joint Stock, list of, 422-23; 
Land Mortgage (primary), list 
of 410; Urban Co-operative, list 
of 413-17. 

Baptism, ceremony 
Bapu Gokhale 

Basava, 65 ; life of, 161-63. 

Basel Mission Hospital, Gadag .. 
Basel Missionary Society, Dharwar. 
Basel Mission Society, Gadag .. 
Basel Mission’s Women’s Organisa¬ 
tion, Hubli 


730-32 

302 

88 

78 

82 

276 

516-17 


Bdiihga ,. .. 137 

Bastis, Jain temples .. .. 166 

Batati (potato) .. .. 302 

Bayalata and Doddata, types of 

rural dramas .. .. 181 

Bedars, customs of, .. .. 187-88 

Belavatti .. .. 767 

BeUati .. .. 767 

Betelnut (adike) .. . . 282 

Betel vine (vUled^le) .. 288 

Bhagini Mandal, Hubli . . 747' 

Bhagini Samaj, Hubli .. 756 

Bhang (Indian hemp) . . .. 283 

Bhattd (rice) .. ..273-74 

Bhattade bhumi (paddy soil) .. 249 

Bhendi (Lady's finger) .. 302-3 

Bidi-making ., .. 378-79 

Bidi, retail trade in, . . .. 465 

Bijjala . . . . 64,65 

£irci$ «• • ■ 43 44 

Birth—Christians, 211; Hindu, 126 ; 
Muslims, 222. 

Black-smiths .. .. .. 379-80 

Black soil (yeri bhumi) .. 248 

Boarding houses and residential 
hotels .. .. 517-19 

Bombay Land Revenue Code, 

1879. .. .. 344 

Bombay Prevention of Fragmenta¬ 
tion and Consolidation of Hold¬ 
ings Act (1947) .. ..265-66 

Bombay Tenancy Act, 1939 .. 344 

Bombay Tenancy and Agricultural 
Lands Act, 1948 .. .. 344 

Bankiipura 764-67; history of 
765-67 ; temples at, 765. 

Borough Municipality of, Dhara- 
wade, or Dharwar .. .. 775-81 

Boy Scout’s Association, Dharwar .. 749 

Brick-making .. .. 380 

Bridges, list of, .. .. 497 

Brinjd (badnekai) ... .. 302 

British Rule, 100-06 ; cholera (1818), 

101 ; consolidation of, 102; 
Karnataka continued in Bombay, 

101; rebellion of 1857-58, 102-05. 


764 

Brown sod (hulakeri bhumi) 

.. 248 

764 

Budarasing 

.. 768 

288 

Building industry 

. 519-22 

3-55 

Bullock carts 

.. 314 

378 

Bunglows and rest houses 

.. 498-99 

300 

Bureau of Economics and Statistics, 


Government of Bombay 

.. 265 


Burhan-ud-din 

87 


Byadagi 

.. 768-69 

203 

Byahatti 

.. 709 

91 

Cap making . • 

.. 522 


Carpentry 

.. 380-81 

746 

Carrot ( gajjari) 

.. 302 

6-50 

Cashewnut ( genibija) 

.. 800 

757 

Cereals— 



area under cereals, tables 

269-472 

747 

hhatta (rice) 

.. 273-74 
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274 
274-75 

275 
275 

275 

276 
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•Ceieals—contd, 
godhi (wheat) 
govin-jola {maize) .. 
jola (Indian millets) 
fMvoni (Italian millet) 
rogi (ragi) 

save (sava) .. •• 

sejii (bajri, spiked millet) .. 
Cweinony of—Aitdn, 131-32; Ati^ana, 

139; Dikshd, 133 ; funeral (see 
death and funeral) ; marriage, 

(see marriage) ; naming in 
Hindus, 127; thread-girding, 

(sec thread-girding). 

Chalukyas, early 
Chalukyas, later, 

Chalukyas, later again, 

Chalukyas, later, general 
tion of 

Chalwadis, customs of, 

Chapparbadnekai ( tomato) 

Charity Commissioners’ 
ments — 

Assessors (and their duties) 

Bombav Public Trusts Act 
Charitable Endowments 
punishments 

Charity Commissioner 
Charity Commissioner ns 

trustee • • • • 

funds of public trusts, applica¬ 
tion cu pres .. • • loO'i', 


condi- 


, 59-60 
, 65-66 
, 62-63 

64 
184-85 
, 303 


Depart- 


.. 737 

.. 734 

Act, 

.. 737 

.. 733-37 
sole 

.. 737 


public funds, 
suits for relief 


statistics 


SlUltd XV* iCAAl-* • • ■ 

Trustees of Public Trusts, duties' 


of 

Chdvdis 

Chavadadanupura 

Chebbi 

Chhatrapati Shivaji 
HubU 


Wachanalaya, 


735 
737 

734-36 

499 

769 

769-70 

747 


Chidambar Seva Samiti, Dhaiwar 746,754 


Chillies (menasindkai) 
Chinnamulagunda 
Chitrdnm, a food-dish .. 

Christians, 202-215; Anglo-Indians, 
208 ; Baptism, 203; Basel Evan¬ 
gelical Mission, 208; church 
organisation, 205 ; death, 20o ; 
food, 206 ; language-wise ciassifi 
cation, 207; matrimony, 203 
population of, 202; sacraments 
203; Tamil-speaking, 213-15 
Telagu Christians, 210-13. 
Churches— 

All Saints Church .. 

Basel Mission Church 
Church of Ascension 
Church of Holy Name 
Roman Catholic Church 
St. Andrew’s Church 
St. John’s Lutheran Church 
St. Joseph’s Catholic Church 
Cigarettes, retail trade in. 


288 

770 

117 


783 

783 

816 

816 

783-84 

816 

816 

816 

465 


PACE 

CivU conditions by age periods 
(all communities). District Dhar- 
war, 1911, 1941, 1951, table .. 109-10 
Cleaning the field .. • • 305-6 

Clerical and professional class, 

standard of living of, • . 567-69 

Climate, 17-34; humidity, relative, 

29-31 ; rainfall, 18-27 ; surface 
winds, 32-33 ; temperature, 28-29 ; 
thunderstonus, squalls etc., 34. 

Clod crushers .. .. 310-11 

Cloth, retail trade in, .. .. 465 

Cold-drink houses (shops) includ¬ 
ing manufacture of aerated 
waters .. .. 523-24 

Collector’s functions— .. .. 577 

accounts . . .. 580 

District Magistrate .. .. 582 

District Registrar . . . . 533 

District Soldiers’ Sailors’ and 

Airmen’s Board .. . 585 

Inams .. ,. 579 

Local Self-Government .. 580 

offices of other departments .. 580-82 
Public health .. .. 583 

public utility . . . . 580 

quasi-judicial in revenue matters 580 
revenue .. . . 577-78 

sanitation .. . ■ 583 

Collector’s office : distribution of 

work .. .. 586 

Mahalkaris, duties of, . ■ 588-91 

Mamlatdars, duties of, .. 588-91 

I’atil (village headman) .. 592-93 

Prant Officers .. ., 445 

Prant Officers’ duties .. 445-46 

TaUitbi (village accountant) .. 593 

village servants, duties of, .. 594-95 

Coming of age—Christians, Basel 
Evangelical Mission, 209; 

Muslims, 225. 

Community Projects and National 
Extension Service Department .. 737-40 
administration .. .. 738 

Additional Development Com¬ 
missioner ., .. 738 

association of people . . 739 

Development Commissioner ,. 738 

Gram sevaks (and their functions) 739 
origin .. •. 737-38 

plan .. •. 738 

Project Officer . . .. 738 

Public contributions .. .. 739-40 

State Development Committee. 738 
Work in Dharwar .. .. 740 

Companies— 

private limited .. . • 430 

public limited .. • • 430-32 

Compost manure • • • > 333 

Co-operative banks— .. .. 402-21 

Karnatak Central Co-operative 

Bank Ltd., Dharwar .. 419-21 

Primary Land Mortgage Bank ,. 410*12 
Urban Banks .. .. 413iT7 

Co-operative department— .. 

Agricultural Produce Markets Act 675 
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PAGE 

Co-operative department—confd. 

Arbitrators . • • • ^'^4 

Assistant Marketing Officer .. 674 

Assistant Registrar, Dharvvar . . 670 

Audit . • • • 672-73 

Auditors (functions) . . 673 

Chief Marketing Officer .. 674-75 

Deputy Registrar (divisional), 

Belgaum . . • • 670 

Director of Agricultural Marketing 

(also functions of), . ■ 674 

District Co-operative Board .. 672 

District Co-operative Officer . . 671 

educational institutions • - 674 

history organisers .. ■ • 674 

Land Valuation Officers . • 673 

marketing ■ • • • 674-75 

market committees .. .. 674 

money lending . . • • 675-76 

Money Lenders Act .. 675 

money lenders, Registrar of, .. 675 

money lenders. Assistant Registrar 
of . • • • 675 

organisation .. • ■ 670-71 

organisation of co-operative depart¬ 
ment • • • • 076-77 

Sarvodatja centres .. • • 670 

Sarvodaya scheme .. •. 076 

Sarvodaya scheme, SanchUluks 

of, .. • ■ 676 

Special Auditor (functions) .. 6i2 

Special Recovery Officer . ■ 674 

Superr'ising unions .. ■ • 671-72 

Supervision Staff • • • • 671 

Co-operative Hospital Society, 

Huhli • • .. 755 

Co-operative Societies— 

agricultural credit .. • • ^q2!21 

multi-purpose - • • 

non-agricultural credit 
Copper and brass work .. 381-82 

Coriander (kothambaH) •• 288 

Cotton and groundnut, economic 
prospects of, • • • • 67^ 

Cotton, exports of, .. • • 

Cotton ginning .. ■ • 664 

Cotton {hatti), 290-6; area under, 

290; attempts towards improve¬ 
ment of, 292 : diseases of, 292; 
methods of cultivation, 291-2; 
marketir g of, 296 ; temperature 
required for growing, 291; rain¬ 
fall required for growing, 291; 
soils, 290; varieties of, 290. 

Cotton Markets Act, .. .. 438 

Cotton textile .. .. 364-66 

Course of trade .. • • 434 

Court of Wards Act .. • • 743-44 
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Crops diseases of (see diseases 
of crops). 338-40 ; cereals, 338 ; 
cotton. 339 ; fruits, 339, ground¬ 
nut, 339 ; pulses, 339 ; tobacco, 

339 ; vegetables, 339 ; 

Crop pests, 333-8 ; cereals and pulses, 

333-5 ; cotton, 337 ; fruits and 
vegetables, 335-7; sugarcane, 

335 ; oilseeds, 337 ; miscellaneous, 

337-8; 

Crop protection . . . . 308 

Cropped area under irrigation 

(taluka-wise), table ,. 324-8 

Crops— 

combinations of, 340 ; food and 
non-food, 256-7; protection of, 

306 ; relations of, 340 ; 

Curdoz Library, Gadag .. 747-758 

Customs — Backward classes, 

183-201 ; Christians, 202-15; 

Hindu, 124-47 ; Lingayats ; 

130, 138, 145 ; Muslims. 215-228. 

Cutlery, retail trade in, . . 466 
Cycle shops .. .. 466 

Dambal tank .. . • 829 

Damhala— 

Temples at .. .. 770-72 

Totadaswami math {monastery) '71 
Death and funeral, Brahmanic— 
funeral 141-42; obsequies, 

142-44. 

Death and funeral—Brahmanic, 

141-45 ; Christians, Telagu, 213 ; 
Lingayat 145-46 ; Muslims, 226. 

Death and funeral, Lingayat—burial, 

146 ; Qomukh . Samadhi (cow- 
mouth grave), 146 ; vibhuti-vile, 

145 ; viman, canapied chair, 145. 
Devaddsis .. 185,186,189 

Devagiri . . . . 772-73 

Devinala .. .. 773 

Devihosuru .. .. 773 

Dharma canal .. • ■ 328 

Dharmashalas & Chavdis, in each 

Taluka, number of .. 499 

Dharwar district, present area of . . 54 

Dharwar, in seventeenth century .. 81 

Dharawada, or Dharwar, 773-90; 
area & population, 774-75; 
Borough municipality, 755-81; 
churches, 783-84; climate and 
rainfall, 773; College of Agri¬ 

culture, 784; drainage, 780; 
Dharwar college, 785 ; Dharwar 
fort, 785 ; Dharawada town, 

history of, 781-83; education, 

776-77 ; gardens, 780 ; Kari^tak 
Education Board’s College, 785; 
Maitarlinga temple, 788 ; 
markets, 780-81; Men, Training 
College for, 789; mosques, 

780-87; Neera-Sagar Water 
Works, 778-80; roads, 777; 
Women, Training College for, 

789. 
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Dharwada, or Dharwax .. 783-90 

objects of interest (see obj'ects 
alphabetically arranged under 
Dhatawada, or Dharwar, at pp. 
783-90). 

Dharwar, sieged .. .. 84 

Dharwar town : ward-wise distribu¬ 
tion of some misc, occupations 
and No. of persons engaged in 
each, table .. • • 550-51 

Dhondia Vagh, .. 90,92-95 

D'hotara, manner of wearing .. 121 

Di,~shd, ceremony of .. .. 133 

Directorate of publicity . . 742-43 

Disease of crops— . . . ■ 338-40 

agisayucadu (root-rot of horse- 

gram) .. • • 338 

bandaraga (rust of wheat) .. 338 

bendiya haladiroga (yellow vein 

mosaic of bhendi) .. 339 

benkiroga (blast of rice) .. 338 

chikkaroga (tikka of groundnut). 339 

godi agi sayumdu (seedling 
blight of wheat) . . 338 

godi kadige roga (loose smut 
of wheat) .. .. 338 

haldiyele (mosaic disease) .. 339 

halusoramdu (sugary disease of 

jawar) .. • • 338 

jigibeeluvadu (sugar diseases of 

the leaves of rabi-jowar) .. 338 

kadigroga (j'owar smuU ..338-39 

kyabejoda karlkola (black rot of 

cabbage) ' • 

mavitibulusuTOga (mildew on 

mango) • ■ • • 339 

p^alahuruku (guava cauker) .. 339 

sadihayovadu (wilt on cotton) .. 339 

sidihayavadu (wilt) .. 339 

tambaka yele muduvadu (tobacco 

leaf curl) .. • • 339 

Distribution of land .. • • 231-32 

District Local Board .. .. 604 

area • ■ • ■ 604 

constitution • • • • 604 

Dharmashdlas • • • • 608 

fairs • • •' 608 

functions, obligatory and 

optional • • • • 605 

health and sanitation .. 608 

hospitals and dispensaries • • 608 

Revenue, (receipts expenditure, 
1952-53). .. •• 


water supply 
District Publicity Officer 
Dolmens, Bellatti 
Dambala 


606 
.. 607 

.. 742-43 
.. 767 

.. 770-72 


Domestic service, 524-25; persons 
engaged in (table), 525. 
Drainage, physical features, 5-6; 
Bennihalla, 6; Malaprabha, 5; 
tanks, 6; Tuneabhadra, 5; 
Varada and Kumudwati, 5. 
Drdksha (grapes) • • 

Dress, 120-22; child, 120; Chris¬ 
tians, 206 ; Christians, Telagu, 
210 ; female, 122 ; male, 121. 
Drinks, of eight kinds .. 
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Drugs and narcotics . . 
adike (betelnut) ,. 
bhang (indian hemp) 
tambaku (tobacco) 
villedele (betel vine) 

Durgavva and Dyamavva, folk-lore 
of. 


PAGE 

.. 281-83 
.. 282 


Earthing up and top-dressing .. 306 

Economic Prospects— .. 571-74 

agrarian reforms .. ., 571-73 

new industries .. . . 573-74 

Education Department— 689-707 

Administrative Officer .. 691-92 

basic and craft schools .. 694 

boy scouts ,. .. 696 

broadcast, school .. . . 696 

Deputy Educational Inspector, 
Dharwar .. . . 689-90 

Director of Education .. 691 

District School Board .. 690 

drawing examinations .. 695 

Educational Inspector, Dharwar 

district, duties of, . . 689 

Girl Guides .. .. 696 

Inspectors of Commercial 
Schools .. .. 689 

Inspectors of Drawing and Craft- 
work .. .. 689 

Inspectors of Physical Education 689 

Inspectors of Visual Education 689 

Inspectress of Girls’ Schools, 

Poona, duties of ., ., 689 


150-54 


University) 

697-707 

medical inspection of schools 

and colleges 

.. 696 

National Cadet Corps 

.. 696 

organisation 

689-90 

physical education .. 

.. 696 

primary education 

690-94 

Primary Education Act, 

working 

of 

690-91 

primary education : 

statistics 692-93 

research institutions 

.. 696 

secondary education; 

statistics. 694-95 

School Boards 

.. 690 

social education 

.. 696 

special schools 

.. 696 

village libraries 

.. 696 

visual education 

.. 696 

Educational service 

525-26 

Ekantada Ramayya 

.. 761 

Employment, extent of 

.. 433-34 

Engagement, Christians, 

.. 208 

Entertainments, 180-82; 

Bayalata 


and other dramatic performances. 

181; bhajana, kirtana, purana, 
etc., 180; Lavanis and other 
songs, 181 ; Ogatas, 182; other 
forms, 182. 

Exports .. .. 43.5-37 

Exports, destinations .. .. 435-37 

Fairs .. .. 448-49 

Fakirswami math, Sirhatti .. 853 

Famines 1396-1949 .. .. 356-59 

Farmers— 

standard of living of, 558 
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Farm yard manure . . . . .'333 

quantity, to be applied to i loxrs ,. 34‘3 

Fazal Ullah .. . . 83 

Ferries . . , , 498 

maintained by District Local 

Board ,, .. 498 

maintained by P, W. D. .. 498 

Fertilisers .. .. 33'3 

Festivals— 


Dipooali, 173; Ganesh chauth, 

171 ; Holi, 175 ; Kara Hunniva, 

168; Nagapartchami, 170; 
Nnvafatri, 172 ; Sankranti, 174. 

Fibres . . . . 289-96 

acreage .. . . 289 

cotton ( hatii ) .. , . 290 

minor fibres (see Minot fibres) . . 296 

Finance . . .393-432 

Agricultural Debtors’ Reliirf Act 399-401 
Co-operative Credit Societies and 
Banks .. .. 402-21 

financial assistance to agrioiilturo 

and industry . . .. 426-29 

Insurance Companies .. 426 

introduction .. .. 59.3-94 

Joint Stock Banks . . .. 422-24 

Money lenders .. .394-401 

Money Lenders Act, 1946 .. 394-96 

Private Limited Companies .. 430 

Public Limited Companies . . 430-.32 
Savings Schemes, small .. 42.5-26 
Finance, economic survey of, .. 23.5-S7 
Fish- 

common species found, 47-SO; 
sources of, 45-46; types of 
fishing, 46-47. 


Flour Mills .. .. 526-27 

Folklore—Jokumar, 172; Madigs, 

185; Sampad-shukravar, 170; 

Sirala, 171. 

Food, Christians, .. ., 208 

Food crops .. 2.56,2,30-31 

Food, feast dishes .. .. 118 

Hindu .. .,117-20 

in hotels .. .. 119 

manners of taking .. .. 118 

Mu.sliras, ,. . . 217 

Telugu Christians, . . . , 210 

Footwear, retail trade in, . . 466 

Forest Department .. .. 664-70 

Forests .. • ■ 231 

Forest, 34-40 ; ferns, 40 ; grasses, 


40 ; plants, 39; produce, major 
and minor, 36 ; roadside trees, 

39; Taluka-wise distribution of, 

35-36 : trees, 37-38, 

Forest Department- 

Chief Conservator of Forests .. 664 

Conservator of Forests .. 664 

Divisional Forest Officer . . 664-65 

forests, (.scrub deciduous) ..665-66 

forests, classification of •working 
plans ■ • • • 667-68 

Forest-guards, functions' of . , 667 

forest roads ... . ■ 670 

functions .. ■ ■ 668-69 

organisation of Forest Depart¬ 
ment, ■ • • ■ 664-67 

lauge For*»t Officer 663,667 




I'orest Department-cofitd. 

relations with people 

.. 670 

Sub-divisional Forest Officer 

664-65, 66 

Vanamahatsam 

.. 670 

Forts— 

Airani 

.. 762 

Bankapura 

764 

Dambala 

772 

Kanagal 

. . 803 

Kusugai 

. . 825 

Simhatti 

850 

Srimantgad 

.. 853 

Yelawatti 

. . 856 

Fruits 

297-300 

area under 
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82 

Mulangi (onions) 

. . 302 


Muslims, 215-28 ; birth, ceremony 
of, 222 ; coming of age, 225 ; . 
class categories in, 216 ; death and 
iimcral, 226 ; divorce, 225 ; dress, 
female, 218; dre.ss, male, 218 ; 
education ancl literacy, 228 ; 
etiquettes, 227 ; fakirs, 221 feasts, 
220 ; food and cooking, 217 ; 
houses, 217 ; kazis, 221 ; marriage, 
222-25 ; ornaments, 218 ; popula¬ 
tion, 215 ; prayers, 219; preg¬ 
nancy, 226 ; salutation, 227. 

Muslim rule— 

Dharwar captured by Bijapur 


, rise of Sivaji, 81. 

.Mustapha Khan . . 80 

Xagarkar library, Huhli, 747 

Nagavi •. . 836 

Nalugu, ceremony of . . 212 

Nana Phadanvis . . 85 
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law .. . . 532-33 
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Paddy soil (bhattade bhumi) 
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. 387-88 

Kattegalu 

54, 55 

. 283-86 
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Panjarpol, Gadag, 748, 758 ; 



Hubli, 748, 755. 

Parasrambhau .. 84,88,90 

Varyaya (change) of worship .. 157 

Pattadakom (holy buffalo) .. 152 

Pattern and organization, change in 434 
Patvardhan, Gopalrao .. 83 

Pedlars .. .. 449-50 

Pj^ala (guava) ., .. 300 

Pests .. .. 333-38 

dalimbavaTial keedee {anar fruit 

Caterpillar) .. .. 335 

detu kadiyava keede (cut¬ 
worm) .. .. 335-36 

garihula (the kane pest on 
paddy) .. .. 333-34 

hannuia nomgalu (fruit fly) .. 336 

hatti togari (cotton bug) .. 337 

Hi (rat) .. .. 337-38 

jitti (sugarcane leaf-hopirers) .. 335 

kuhhina kempmoga (red rot 

of sugarcane) .. .. 335 

kandihuJa (cotton boll worm) .. 337 

karepakkadhula (blue veetles on 

paddy) .. .. 334 

kariipalleya seem (vegetable 
aphids) .. .. 336 

keede (gram pod-borer) .. 334 

keed (safflower aphids) .. 337 

korihttla (jowar stem-borer) .. 334 

koiiyavahula (sugarcane stem- 
borer) .. .. 335 

limbeya mettu hula (scale 

insect on citrus) .. 336 

mavin kanda korii/uvahula 

(mango stem-borer) .. 336 

midachi (rice grasshopper) .. 334 

muTodroga (thrips on cnillies) .. 337 

sasive keedi (mustard saw-fly) .. 337 

seem (aphids on green gram) .. 334 

seiiayapakkad keetaka (blister 
beetle on bajri) •. • • 335 

sengada seem (groundnut-aphid) 337 
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sulihula 
cereals) 

tombaku kadiyuvahula 
worms of tobacco) 
tofad kempiruse (red ants) 
tudtudinona (mango hopper), .. 
white ants 

Pesva, Madhavrao, 84; Pesava, 
Raghunathrao, 84; 

Phaldhdr, diet on fast-day 

Physical Features 

administrative divisions 
boundaries 
climate 

dolerite dykes 
geopaphical regions 


334-8S 

337 
336 
336 

338 


geology 
landscape, 
relief and 


Dharwar 
drainage 

Ploughing 

Ploughs 

iron ploughs 
stem traction ploughs 

Plywood and tea-chests 

Potato (batati) 

Police Department 

Anti-Corruption Branch 
armament 
crime figures 
Deputy Inspectors .. 

Home Guards 
housing 

Inspector General of Police 
literacy 
orpnisation 
police dispensary 

prosecuting staff 
railway police 
recruitment 

reserve constabulary 

strength 

Superintendents of Police 
village defence parties 
village police 

Population- 

agricultural .. .. 239-45 

Dharwar, census details 1951 .. 107 

Dharwar, 1951, tract-wise distri¬ 
bution .. -. 107 

engaged in allied agricultural 
occupations (1951), table .. 244 

engaged in agriculture (1951), 

table . . . . 244 

general survey of, .. 229-30 

Muslims .. .. 215 

of towns (1881 and 1951), 

table . . . . 240-241 

pressure of, .. .. 231 

rural (taluka-wise), 1951, table. 242 
rural and urban (1881-1951), 
table .. .. 239 

taluka-wise from 1818 to 1951, 

table .. .. 112 

Portuguese, .. ,, 78 


117 

1-34 

2 

1-2 

18-34 

15 

7-12 

12-17 

3-4 

2-6 

304-35 

309-10 

310 

310 

367 

302 

620-27 

623 

623 

624 
620 

625- 26 

625 
620 

623 
620 
625 

624-25 

624 
622-623 

623 

621 

620 

626- 27 

625 
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Portuguese, 80 ; Portuguese, Goa 
taken by, 76; Portuguese, in 
1498, 76. 

Post offices .. 499-502 

Post and Telegraph Departnumt— 499-503 
branch offices, in each taluka, 

location thereof, .. 500-01 

sub-offices in each taluka, location 
thereof, .. .. 500-01 

telegraph offices, location of, .. 502 

telephone exchanges .. 502-03 

Fotrajas, sub-division of Holayas. 153 
Pottery . . . . 389 

Parched and beaten rice manu¬ 
facturing .. .. 388 

Poultry .. .. 317 

improvement of, .. .. 319 

Pounding parching and roasting 

of grains and pulses .. 536-37 

Pregnancy and birth, Hindu ■ 
customs regarding .. 126-28 

Pre-historic period of Karnatak .. 54 

Prices (current on 15-12-1953), 
table .. .. 475-79 

Prices— 

agricultural livestock, table .. 320 

trade, retail, table .. 478-79 

trade, wholesale, table .. 476-77 
Priest, Roman Catholic .. 203 

Printing and book-binding .. 367-68 
Printing and dying .. .. 537-38 

Production and supply of milk .. 538-42 
Products, livestock .. . • 319 

Progressive Education Society, 

■ Dharwar .. .. 746 

Prohibition and Excise Depart¬ 
ment— .. .. 724-29 

Collector of Poona as officer 
in charge .. .. 724 

country liquor and wine . . 728 

denatured spirit .. .. 728 

Director of Prohibition and 
Excise .. .. 724 

District Development Board .. '^8 

District Inspector of Prohibition 

and Excise .. .. 724 

effect of prohibition .. 726 

enforcement work .. .. 725 

gdnja, bhang and opium .. 728 

Medical Boards for examining 

applicants for permits .. 725 

neera and palm products .. 728 

organisation .. .. 724 

pennits, kinds of, .. .. 726-27 

prohibition committee . . 728 

Sanskara Kendras .. 729 

Sub-Inspectors of Prohibition and 
Excise .. .. 724-25 

toddy ,. .. 728 

Protected tenant .. .. 344 

Proto and ancient period in 
Karnataka .. .. 55-56 

Provision goods, retail trade in, .. 466 

Public administration .. 542-43 

persons engaged in, (table) .. 542 

Publicity Department, directorate of,. 742-43 
Public Health Department— . . 712-18 
Assistant Director of Public 
Health and Staff .. 712-13 
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Public Health Department—contd. 

chief diseases .. 

715-16 

Director of Public Health 

712 

District Health Officer 

712 

epidemics . . 

716-17 

fairs 

717-18 

famine relief 

718 

health propaganda 

718 

local bodies, duties of. 

714 

organisation 

712-13 

Public Health Officers, functions 

of. 

713-14 

Sanitary Inspectors 

718 

school hygiene 

718 

vital statistics' 

718 

Public Works Department 

682-86 

Assistant Engineer 

683 

Bombay State Development Fund 

684 

Electrical Circle 

685 

Executive Engineers, functions 

of. 

684 

irrigation 

685 

organisation 

682-83 

Overseers 

684 

Public Health Circle 

685-86 

Roads 

684 

Sub-Divisional Officers 

684 

Superintending Engineer, func- 

tions of. .. 

682-83 

Ptiblicity sub-committee for 

District Development Board 

743 

Pulses— 

276-80 

acreage 

277-78 

hesaru (green gram) 

279 

hurdi (horse-gram) 

279 

kadli (gram) 

279 

madaki (math) 

279 

minor pulses 

280 

togari ( tur) 

279-80 

Pulverisation 

305 

Punyatithi (holy-day) 

144 

Puspanjali, in Lingayat-funeral 

145 

Radio communication, Oharwar 

station 

513-14 

Radish (mulangi) 

302 

Raghvendra Naik 

86 

Ragi (ragi) 

275 

Railways— 

509-13 

amenities to passengers 

512-13 

future development of 

512 

Hubli-Guntakal . . 

511 

Hubli-Sholapur . . 

510-11 

Poona-Bangalore 

509-10 

traffic operation, statistics of . . 5 

11-512 

Railways, construction of 

574 

Railway workshop .. 068,513 

Rai Rekha Mar survey 

77 

Rama Raja . . • 

77, 78 

Ramayana and Mahabharata 

55-56 

Rastrakutas 

61-62 

Ranebennur 

843-44 

Rotations of crops 

340 

Rattihalli 

844-45 

R. B. Karandikar charitable trust. 

Dharwar 

746-52- 

Reaping 

308- 

Rebellion of 1857-58 under 

British rule 

102-08 


PACE 

Red soil {kenga bhumi) . . 248-49 
Regions, geographical, 7-12; 

Kappat hills and Dambal tract, 

12; black soil plain, 11-12; 
Sahydri region, 7-9 ; transitional 
belt, 9-11. 


Registration department— 

. . 648-50 

District Registrar 

. . 647 

Inspector of Registration 

650 

registration 

648 

registry offices, list of 

.. 648-49 

registration statistics of 

650 

Sub-Registrars 

. . 649-50 


Regulated markets, 438-44 ; Anni- 
geri, 442 ; Byadgi, 441 ; Uhar- 
war, 441 ; Gadag, 440 ; Hubali, 

439 ; Nargund, 442. 

Religion, 543 ; Hindu, 147-66 ; 
Animism, 148-53; Devapuja, 

147 ; Mathas, 154-56 ; Jainism, 

165-66 ; Lingayatism or Virshai- 
vdsm, 160-65 ; Vaishnavism, 

157-60. 

Religion, population by, from 1891- 
1951, table .. ..Ill 

Religious performances, persons- 
engaged in (table) .. 543 

Reservoir, Naregal .. . . 840 

Restaurants .. .. 544-46 

Rest houses .. .. 498-99 

Retail trade— .. .. 454-74 

brass and copperwares (metal 
utensils) .. .. 468 

cloth and hosiery .. .. 465 

cycle shops ■ .. .. 466 

truits and vegetables .. 467 

hardware and building materials, 468 

leather goods and footwear . . 466 

medicines . . . . 468 

milk, milk products, sweets and 
eatables .. .. 467 

mutton, beef, fish and eggs . . 467 

pan-bidi, cigarettes and tobacco . . 465 

stationery, cutlery, bangles and 

provision .. .. 466 

wood, fuel and timber . . 466 

Rice (bhatta) . . . . 273-74 

milling .. .. 368 

Rites, astavarna . . .. 163 

Rivers (see drainage, physical 

features) . . . . 4-6 

Roads— .. . . 484-96 

classification of . . .. 484-85 

major district roads . . 488-91 

mileage, statistics of .. 495 

municipal roads, statistics of . . 496 

national highways, Poona-Banga- 

lore .. .. 485 

other district roads .. . . 491-95 

table thereof (also see tables) 492-94 
State highways . . . .486-87 

Karwar-Bellary_ . . . . 486 

Kumta-Huhali . •. 487 

Sholapur-Hubali ., . . 487 

Rona . . .. 845 

Roots and tubers {see \>Sgetahles) 

Rule—Maratha, 82-100 ; Mughfil, 

22 ; Muslim, 80-82, 
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Ruml areas, 

standard ot living in . 555-61 

Rural wages 

annual servants (Saldars) ■ . ;351-53 
balutedars . . •. 353 

casual labour .. .. 345-47 

wages according to operations 348-50 

Safflower (kushibi) .. .. 285 

Sdkldrs (annual servants) ..351-53 

Sales Tax Act, 1946 .. . . 468 

Sales Tax Department — . . 644-48 

administration . . . . 647-48 

Assistant Collector of Sales Tax. 647-48 
classes of tax , . . . 645 

General Sales Tax . . . . 646 

goods exempted .. .. 645-46 

goods subject to only one class 
of tax ... .. 646 

Sales Tax .. 644,646-47 

Sales Tax Officer . . . . 647 

sales tax, statistics of, . . 648 

Samskdras, the sixteen . . 125 

Sandy soil (malalu bhumi) .. 249 

Sangeet Sahitya Maha Vjdyalaya, 

Gadag .. .. 748 

Sann hemp ( sanabu) .. 296 

Saraswati Vidyaranya Free 


Library, Hubli 

747, 756 

Sava ( save) 

. . 276 

Savadi 

.. 846 

Savanur 

.. 846-48 

Savings Schemes, Small 

.. 425-26 

defence savings certificates 

.. 425 

national savings certificates 

425 

post office cash certificates 

425 

post office savings banks 

.. 425 

treasury savings deposit ceiti- 

ficates 

425 

Saunsi 

.. 845-46 

Sarvajanik Wachanalaya, Hubli 

.. 747 

Sarvodaya Ashram, Gadag 

747, 759 

Satavahama rule 

57 

Satyadhir Fathashala 

. . 746 

Savanur, Xawah of 

. . 82, 83 

Saw-mills 

. . 368 

Seed-drills 

312 

Seifi (bajri, spiked millet) 
Sericulture 

. . 276 

. . 389-90 

Sesamum ( yellu) 

286 

Setvi, worship of. 

127 

Shankaracharya Sanskrit FAthasliAla, 

Dharwar 

746, 750 

Sheep, 317 ; breeding of, 319, 
Shengn (ground-nut) 

285 

Shikaudar Khan 

.. 75, 76 


Shishu Vihar, Gadag . . 

Shops and Establishments Act 
(1948)^ 

Shri Annadan('eshwara Vidya 
Vardhaka Sangh, Gadag 
Shroffs 

Shriman Madhwa Shiddhanttotte 
jaka Sabha, Dharwar 
Shri Hull Sangames'hwar Free 
Boarding, Hubli ■ .. 

SicTde ■ . . 

Siege, laid' to Dharwar 
Sigganvi 


759 

454 

759 

546-47 

751 

757 

313 

84 

848 


Silk mill 
Sindas of 
Singatalur 
Siraguppi 
Sirahatti 

Avlingava math 
fort 
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.. 369 

Erainbarage . . 69-70 

.. 848 

. . 848 

. .848-53 
(monastery). 850-53 
.. 850 

•Fakirsvami math (monastery) .. 853 

Sire, manner of wearing .. 122 

Sivaji, rise of, .. . . 81 

Skilled labour, standard of living 

of, .. .. 565-66 

Small-scale industries .. 378-92 

Snakes, 50-51 ; non-poisonons, 50 ; 
poisonous 51 ; 

Sobhanapara .. .. 769 

Soils .. .. 1.3,247-49 

acreage .. .. 247 

bhattade bhumi (paddy soil) .. 249 

chemical analysis of, . . 247 

erosion of, .. .. 249 

hulakeri bhumi (brown soil) .. 248 

kenga bhumi (red soil) .. 248-49 

malalu bhumi (sandy soil) . . 249 

oruLu bhumi (alluvial soil) . , 249 

yeri bhumi (black soil) . . 248 

Soil silting .. . . 2-19 

Somesvara, son of Bijjala .. 65 

Somesvara IV, son of Taila . . 66 

Soraturu . . .. 853 

Sources of irrigation (taluka-wise). 321-24 
Sowing .. . 307 

Spices and condiments 286-89 

urea under .. .. 287 

halloli (garlic) .. .. 288 

kothamburi (coriander) .. 288 

merminakai (chillies) .. 288 

other spices and condiments ., 288”89 
Srdddhas, obsequial .. .. 143 

Sraddha (anniversary day) . . 144 

Sriinantgad fort . . . . 858 

Sringeri . . . . 853-54 

tamp Department— . . . . 650-51 

Collector as administrative head. 650 
department, stamps income of, . . 651 

organisation . . . . 650-51 

Standard of life- 

general description of, .. 553-55 

Standard of life in rural areas— . . 555-61 
agricultural labourers .. 58 

big farmers . . . . 5.56-57 

concluding remarks .. 560-61 

description of — 
agricultural labourers, 558 ; big 
farmers, 556; medium cultiva¬ 
tors, 557 ; small farmers, 558 ; 
traders, 559 ; village artisans, 

558-59; 

family budgets of— 

agricultural labourers, 558 j 
a trader, 560 ; big farmers, 557 ; 
medium cultivator, 557-58; 
small farmers, 558 ; house-hold 
equipment of, medium culti- 
, . vator, 557-58 ; small farmers, 

558 ; traders, 559-60 ; village 
. artisans, 558-59. 

Standard of life in urban areas ,. 561-70 
olerioaJ class .. .. 557-69 
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concluding remarks . . 570 
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70 ; small trader, 566-67 ; well- 
to-do, 569-70 i 
household equipment of — 
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rich .. .. 568-69 

skilled labour .. . . 565-66 

» small trader .. .. 566-67 

unskilled labour .. .. 562-64 

well-to-do . . . . 569-70 

State Road Transport Corporation. 687-88 
Divisional Controller . . 687 

General Manager . . . . 687 

operation .. .. 687 

organisation .. .. 687-88 

statistics .. .. 688 

workshops, depots and garages .. 688 

State Transport— .. .. 503-09 

depots .. .. 507 

fares of, .. .. 508 

garages .. .. 507 

labour welfare, activities of ., 509 

organization ., .. 508 

passenger amenities .. 508 

recruitment of staff .. 500 

routes, statistics of, ., 504-U6 

staff of, .. .. 508 

Stationery, retail trade in, .. 466 

Storing .. .. 309 

Sudi ,. .. 854 

Sugarcane crushers .. .. 314 

Sultan Muassim . . . . 81 

Swdml, the importance of, ., 154 

Stodmis (pontiffs) of Vaisnaoits 157 
Sweet potato (genasu) .. 302 

Systems of tenancy .. .. 344 
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Jayawant, Jayadher, Gadag, 

No. 1 and Laxmi .. 295 

chemical analysis of soils of 

Dharwar District .. 247 

details of routes— (State Trans¬ 
port ) .. .. 506 
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rural and urban ; 1881-1951 . . 239 

distribution of cropped areas ,. 256 
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(taluka-wise) 1950-51 .. 281 
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1950-51 .. .. 289 
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(,unlimited) working of . . 404-05 
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Act, 1947, working of . .400-01 
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of. . . .. 422-23 
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made with .. .. 424 
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1950-51 .. ,.298-99. 
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1947-48) .. -.260 
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and liabilities of, . . 426 
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of, . . . . 411-12 

money-lenders, loans advanced 

by, . . . . 396 
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of, . . ., 408-09 
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working of, .. ..414-415 
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ing of, .. .. 416-17 
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in .. . . 361-63 
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under (1950-1) ., 325 
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livestock products (1948-9) .. 319 
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by, .. .. 396 
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1950-51 .. .. 284 
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Dharwar district (1951) .. 243 
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